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PREFACE. 



The sixth volume of the Magazine is now sabmitted to the Mem- 
bers of the Order; and as the present Editor has not been officially 
connected with any portion of it^ except the last Number, he may 
say, without impropriety, that a decided improvement will be per- 
ceptible. Upwards of twenty-four thousand copies of the Magazine 
are now circulated 5 and this fact, gratifying as it is with respect to 
the interests of the work itself, is doubly gratifying in another sense, 
because it proves that our Brethren have a taste for literature, and 
are anxious to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded for 
cultivating the mind. The Numbers of the present Volume shew 
that there are amongst us many who possess talents for composition 
oX no mean cast ; and as we are continually receiving acquisitions of 
individuals whom the public at large have recognized as possessing 
superior abilities, it may reasonably be hoped that the contents of our 
periodical will in a short time be able to stand a comparison with 
those of the leading publications of the day. Let it be borne in mind 
that in literary composition, as in other matters, practice does much; 
and though all who write are not destined to be eminent as authors, 
yet most people who make a point of conmiitting to paper the result 
of their observations and reading, may bring forward something 
which may be of benefit to their species. Those who do not feel 
themselves qualified to write an article for the Magazine, may at 
least endeavour to advance its circulation ; and when the object to 
which its profits are devoted is considered, we feel convinced that no 
member of our Institution will need urging to use his utmost exer- 
tiqns to add to its prosperity. 
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ALEXANDER SHAW, 

PROV. C. S.^ OP THE WIGAN DISTRICT,, 

Whosb portrait we present to our readers this quarter, was bora at Wigan, in the 
coonty of lisacaster, on the 18th of February, 1806. He was brought up to the 
medical profession ; and at the present time has a most respectable practice in his 
native town. He was initiated in the Duke of Norfolk Lodge, (the parent, and for a 
many yean the only Lodge In the Wigan District) in September, 1830 ; from which 
date Odd Fellowship assumed a different feature in his neighbourhood. . Preyiously to 
his joining the Order, the principle of management resembled more a common sick 
society, than that of an Odd Fellow's Lodge ; but he infused a fresh spirit amongst 
those with whom he had become united, and his zeal and perseverance have led to results 
which every well-wisher to the Order rejoiced to witness, and which strikes with aston- 
ishment the old members, who for years struggled hard against the opposition which 
ignorance raised to thwart them. Perhaps no District had to contend against more 
l^an the Wigan District had for years, and there are few pli^s where Odd Fellowship 
more slowly progressed ; but owing, perhaps, in a more special degree, to the subject 
of our present memoir, than to any other man, the Wigan District now ranks amongst 
the most flourishing in the Order. He successively filled the principal ofiKces of his 
Lodge, to the entire satisfaction of the members ; and in 1834, he was appointed C. S. 
for the District. Previous to his accepting this office, it had been found impossible to 
bring the accounts of the District with & JBoard , to any satisfactory state ; a debt 
was owing, and the whole presented an almost unintelligible mass of confusion. To 
his honor, he satisfactorily waded through his difficulties, and brought the District out 
of debt. In 1835 Im was elected Prov. 6. M., and in 1837-8-9 he has served the 
office of C.,& He attended the Kendal A. M. C. in 1835, and in 1836 he was elected 
to go -^ I>erby, but owing to his professional engagements he could not attend. In 
M7-8-9, he was elected to attend (lOndon, Rochdale, and Birmingham ; and to save 
the District, he attended London and Rochdale at his own expense : at, which Com- 
mittees' his professional services were rendered gratuitously to all Deputies requiring 
his assistance. In 1838 he was also elected to the office of one of the Auditors .of the 
Order, which he now fills. To sum up, — he is a heart y fellow, a boon companion , 
^d the life and soul of Odd Fellowship. 

. ROBERT NAYLOR, P. Prov. G. M. 
V»L. 6 — No. —A. 



AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CLARENCE LODGE, LEWES, 

BY P. PROV. G. M. GEO. COOKE. 

It has alwayi appeared to me that the Order of Odd Fellows was calculated to 
afford the means of greater moral, intellectual and social instruction and intercourse 
than have hitherto been manifested. Strip it of all eztraneous matter and form, it 
possesses within itself the ge^ros of those noble resources, that may, if properly cul- 
tivated, eventually produce great changes in the thoughts, minds, manners and actions 
of its several members.; and, perhaps, lay the foundation of some lasting good to the 
Order generally, and permanent benefit to the members individually. 

We should never be too ready to censure in others, that which we do not approve, 
or which is not in accordance with . our individual opinion ; but rather seek by argu- 
ment, by the aid of reason and good sense, to convince them that they are in error, 
that they might pursue a different course with greater benefit and advantage, and not 
endeavour to force or coerce others to think like ourselves. This leads me to remark 
more minutely, that our Lodge-nights are often spent in yery unimportant, if not in 
uninteresting matters ; whilst the cultivation of the mind, the improvement of the 
understanding, the expanding the ideas, and the promotion of a profitable system of 
mutual instruction, are overlooked in the transitory enjoyment (if such it can with any 
propriety be fairly and reasonably termed) of devoting our time to the lighter acts of 
sociality and harmony, — thus entirely neglecdRg the more substantial and valuable 
objects of our meetings. 

With these views, and feeling strongly their force and justice, I am induced to 
offer a/ew observations for the improvement and instruction, I hope, of the brethren. 
As it is the bounden duty of every person to contribute, according to his means, 
towards the bodily wants of his poorer and more humble neighbours ; so it is, likewise, 
an imperative obligation on each, to add, according to his capacity and power, towards 
the mental wants of his less fortunate fellows. I need not enlarge on the sacred au- 
thority that requires the former, and the moral duty that enjoins the latter. 

I should be exceedingly sorry to let fall an expression that might be ungenerous, 
I shall seduously endeavour to avoid uttering one syllable that might be considered 
unjust ; but I must, with the greatest candour, ttfough with great friendship, say, 
that the business of our meetings is passed over in too hurried a manner ; and out 
attention seems directed solely to the hasty dispatch of the matters immediately before 
us, without that due regard to the many objects that fairly and legitimately fall within 
the scope of our duty to our brother and neighbour, which ought to characterize our 
whole proceedings. 

This duty is so very comprehensive, that I know not where we can possibly draw 
its limits ; and there must be something very peculiar in the mind of that persob who 
shall say, " thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.'' Our duties are, in fact, un- 
limited ; there are no bounds that can or ought to be set to good actions, — and he will 
rank among our noblest benefactors, who shall promote the greatest extension of our 
usefulness, both morally and socially. 

With respect to the improvement of the minds of the brethren, that seems at all 
times almost forgotten ; until at length we become aroused by some passing event, to 
a state of our own inertness and remissness. 

My object is to make each of you an inquirer, a thinker (if I may be allowed the 
expression,) and if I can succeed in leading you to inquire and think for yourselves, 
then I shall produce one of the greatest moral and social benefits that can be conferred 
on you. I shall occupy your attention for a short time, whilst I endeavour to address a 
few words to you on the useg of the Order. 

These are manifold : They teach us ** to unite ourselves together in the bonds of 
fiiendship and brotherly love,'' — ^to " frequently meet together," — to ** become mu- 
tually interested in the welfare of every individual of our fraternity." We are taught 
that Faith, Hope and Charity are the great pillars of our Order, and we are to apply 
these usefully, for the benefit of our brethren. Now the use of uniting together must 
be obvious to all ; what is exceedingly hard to be done singly, is easily accomplished 
by us collectively ; the plain homely saying is, that '* one cannot help many, but 
many can help one." In that trite proverb the very essence of our usefulness might 
be inmmed up, so far as regards our pecuniary benefits and advantages. Our objects 



are, however, something more than merely casually meeiing together to pay certain 
weddy tama, from which certain benefits, in sickness, old age, &c., might be derived. 
The objects of our meeting together should be to impart to each other a feeling of 
kindness, respect, and esteem» — to endeavour to soothe the aching heart,— >to soften 
the anguish of adversity, — to alleviate the sufferings of hamanity, — to smooth the 
rugged paths we have to encounter in our journey tiirough life, — to share in the mis* 
fortanes of our brethren, — to succour them in all things that lie within our power and 
ability, — to participate in ihe prosperity and happiness of those about us, and to share 
the kind bounty of Providence with those whose fortunes and attainments place them 
above some of their fellow-members. 

It is when engaged in these delightful duiiet that we show we have really and truly 
*' become mutually interested in the welfare of every individual of our fraternity ;*' and 
when we are become so interested, we shall require no either stimulus to induce us to 
step forward in the equally delightful duty of affording instruction for the improvement 
of the moral and social condition of our brethren. 

There are Aany ways in which these things may be done. If you are not enabled 
extemporaneously to address the brethren, you can put your ideas into writing, suf- 
ficient to enable you to express your meaning ; another mode is by bringing an ex- 
tract or selection from some work that may afford sound, interesting, and useful infor- 
mation on nature, the arts, sciences, &c., these you can read, or if you feel the least 
diffidence, you can easily procure the assistance of some who will do so for you : but I 
would strongly recommend that each should read for himself, for the sake of his own 
improvement. In short, where there is a will, there is a way ; and if we have the 
inclination, we shall not want the means of imparting, each according to his talents 
and acquirments, something that shall be really useful and beneficial to us all. 

Remember, that he who undertakes to instruct others, at the same time greatly 
improves himself ; and I hope you will need no other inducement, cheerfully to come 
forward in the good cause of improving yourself and others. 

There are many other uses that might be enumerated, but my object being now 
more of an introductory nature, I shall not farther detain you than by assuring you 
tiiat I shall, from time to time, introduce some subject to your notice, calculated to 
improve your minds, and the time spent by us when meeting together in the sacred 
bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth. 

" Unity is strength,'' and ** knowledge is power," and we never ought to lose 
sight of these truisms. By uniting ourselves, and frequently meeting together, we not 
only become ** mutually interested in Ihe welfare of every individual of our fraternity,'' 
but we become strong ; and by imparting mutual instruction, and progressing in , 
knowledge, we become powerful. We ought to afford every encouragement to the 
spread of knowledge, and to cheer on those who labour for our good. 

Is there any one among you who thinks he knows enough already, or that it is 
useless to impart instruction to others ? No ; I cannot for a moment entertain |he 
belief that there is such d person with so vitiated a mind, who would shew so much 
ingratitude to Providence for the advantiages he enjoys : if there is, I must say that the 
darkest clouds of ignorance must pervade his mind, and sense and reason have yielded 
to prejudice. Which of you *' would light a candle, and put it under a bushel ?" and 
which of you, having the means and talent to afford even the least instruction or in- 
tbrmation, would not use such means, but bury his talent ? 

Modesty is commendable in all ; but reserve, or more properly inertness, is not 
commendable, — and many a gem is bid from our view, because it has not received that 
polish which a little la'oour soon produces. 

*' Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom*d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air !'* 

I hope no gem in our Lodge will be lost to jus, — that no flower will '' blush 
unseen," or "waste its sweetness" among us. I call on you all to lend your help, no 
matter how feeble ; it is with you now to say whether we shall '* go forward," or 
retrograde. Let us *' onWards" in the great march of improvement, — let us be among 
tiie foremost in intelligence, in moral and social worth and excellence. In fine let us 
be up and doing, nor leave that for the future, which demands present attention. 
liwtSj December ^th, 1839. 



TO FRIENDSHIP. 

Thou heaven-born child, whose hallowed footsteps first 

In Eden's narrow limits traced their way, 

Thy matchless virtae then but little thought 

What cloud of danger hastened soon to burst, 

And violate thy snowy purity ; — 

Thy bonds were broken then, when Cain's fell arm 

In anger struck the blow that God's just wrath 

Adjudged with awful curse. Short-lived, — did then 

Love's stream, which more can boast than the fair tide 

Of Thracian Hebms, finish its career! 

'Tis thee, I as]^ sweet Friendship! answer me, — 

Full well I know that all earth's precious stones 

Thee cannot purchase, — nor can the whole world, 

With all its sons of sapience, supply * 

Wherewith to find thee, — whither thou hast gone 

I know not. Does ItaUa's beauteous land, 

Or Afric's burning soil thy presence boast ? 

It cannot be, — no rest for thee is there 1 

Surely thy bark has floated back from whence 

It came on love's bright stream. If I invoke 

Fierce Boreas to blow thee to these shores. 

My prayer, alas! he hears not Zephyrs, mild 

As thee thyself, thy canvass (if so styled 

It may be) cannot catch. But why thus talk? 

Such reason scarce becomes me, since I know 

That God's own breath which first engendered thee, 

Alone can waft thee here. Come, spirit 1 come, 

That breath inhale,-^and so diffuse, in turUf ^ 

Thy precious gifts to all the mortal race 

Here resident on earth. O, man 1 confess 

With shame, as most befits thee, that as yet 

Thou knowest not Love, — Friendship is strange to thee I 

Manchester f April 29thf 1839. ^IXop 



SONG. 

The mountain breeze,— -the mountain breeze I 
It hath stirred the tops of the stately trees. 

It hath bow'd their heads foil low ; 
It hath rippled the river, and rippled the rill,— 
It hath turned the sails of the distant mill, — 

It playeth around my brow: 
It bringeth life both full and free, — 
It fiUetih my heart with abounding glee, — 

O ! I would not be sleeping now 1 

The mountain breeze, — the mountain breeze 1 
It rejoiceth among the greenwood trees, 

It kisseth the opening flower ; 
It scattereth the dew from each drooping head, — 
It spreadeth the sweets of the wild thyme bed. 

It drieth the passing shower! 
The mountain breeze,— stem Nature's child! 
The mountain breeze, so brave and wild, — 

Hail { hail to its fresh'ning power ! 

£• . S. 



ON MODESTY. 

It is with pleasure that I take up my pen to write upon a subject which is much 
belied, and will endeavour to prove that what is called false delicacy^ has nothing to do 
with modesty. Surely they must be but in jest who make use of such eipressions as 
— " could you wish to see any female whom you respected divested of modesty ! " The 
difference between false delicacy and modesty is very apparent ; but it is not my in* 
tention to enter into a discussion of that difference, 1 shall only attempt the removal 
of any erroneous notions my readers may have formed respecting modesty, and en* 
deavour to prove how highly it should be valued and prised, particnUrly in the fair sex. 

To the question—" Could you wish to see any female whom you respeeted 
divested of modesty ?" I answer, that it wonld be highly painful to my feelings to see 
any female divested of it, much less one whom I respected. Could I wish to see the 
furest of Nature's works deprived of its greatest ornament, — could I wish to see a 
fruitful and smiling country, where peace and contentment had taken up their abode» 
laid waste by the spoiler's hand,«-^r the bosom that late was the seat of happiness, 
heave big with throbbing anguish, and the cheek that was flushed with health and 
pleasure, pale with want and woe ? If - 1 was the wretch to wish the^e, then could I 
wish to see a female divested of her modesty ; for well am I convinced, when modesty 
has forsaken, or is driven from its seat in the human breast, every sense of religious 
or moral rectitude is lost. 

What I consider as true modesty, is not that awkward embarrassment so often 
beheld among the lower class of society, especially when in the presence of their su- 
periors, which not unofben makes the object have the appearance of bordering on 
stupidity. True modesty is that sentiment of the mind which inspires us with a due 
sense of propriety, — a wish to avoid every thing that might have the appearance of 
courting, or being anxious for undue popularity ; but yet it does not divest us of that 
confidence necessary to support us under any situation or circumstances which we may 
have to encounter. It is a virtue which includes an humble opinion of one^ own 
abilities ; an utter abhorrence of the least appearance of vice, and a fear of doing any 
thing which either has or may incur censure. 

' Virtue and modesty are so connected, that the one cannot exist without the other; 
divested of these, what charms can even the greatest beauties, then, have to fascinate 
or hold the heart in bondage ? None. The eye turns away disgusted from the sight, 
and we shrink within ourselves, as from some venomous reptile. But let us turn from 
this picture, to one more pleasing,— let us look toward that female of true worth, 
whose every action is guided by virtue and reason, and who, in conscious rectitude of 
conduct, feels happy in herself; and though fuUy aware of her power to please, yet 
her innate modesty is ever on the alert, adding fresh lustre to every charm, and 
blending a superior grace in every act. It is to such of the female sex we are drawn 
by a secret impulse of nature ; and led to admire, esteem, and love. It is then we 
find every faculty of the mind and heart bound, as it were, in a pleasing captivity, 
which gives more pleasure than the most entire freedom. O, my fair friend I if your 
sex would consider one half the charms that modesty has to the eye of man, and how 
little those are thought of who want it, methinks they would endeavour to preserve it 
pure and nncontaminated. It is so congenial to the female character, and in a par- - 
ticular degree to that of my fair country-women, that we seldom see them wholly 
separated ; and to this we may attribute that admiration and esteem so justly and freely 
paid to them, not only by Englishmen, but by foreigners of every country. May they 
ever cherish, with the most watchfiil care, this heavenly guest ; for where she if found, 
there may we, with certainty, look for a mind and heart, amiable in themselves, and 
capable of receiving and entertaining the impression of the most exalted virtues. It is 
with such women only, that we can, with confidence, hope to enjoy the blessings that 
a connubial life is so capable of affording, or that of domestic happiness. 

Modesty is equally to be commended and admired in man, — for modesty, true 
courage, and the whole of the noble virtues are ever inseparable ; and, I would ask, 
what man can be admirable not possessing these requisites ? It is my firm belief, that 
there is an innate modesty and reverence of virtue, implanted by the hand of the 
Almighty in the bosoms of all the human race. It may be s^en even in the most 
depraved and vicious, who will shrink confounded and abashed before the superior 
excellence of virtue. 
Loyal Camdm Lodge^ Limehoute. J. SCOTT, P. G. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Ir we consider the Tariom pnnoits cyf mankind after happiness, they will be 
foandy in general, concentrated in that sovereign object, — riches. The statesman, 
whose motives woold seem to tend wholly to the prosperity and welfare of his country, 
who makes the most solemn protestations of his attachment to its interests, and pre- 
tends to be ready to sacrifice his life and fortune whenever called upon, in the defence 
of it, will, as soon as the grand spring of his action is removed, be found as cool and 
inactive in support of the common cause, as he was a zealous promoter of its happiness. 

Self-interest precedes every other consideration, and a thirst after money often 
prompts the mind to actions of a base and dangerous tendency. The miser, whose in- 
satiable avarice keeps pace with every other part of his character, knows no happiness 
but in accumulating wealth, and is as sanguine and diligent in the cause, as if the pre- 
servation of his life depended on the pursuit of it ; his ambition knows no bounds, but like 
a greedy monster, he would rob the indigent of their support, and reduce them to the 
most abject servility, in order to enrich his own coSers. Contentment is a name he is 
not acquainted with ; his chief pleasure consists in admiring his ill-gotten riches, and 
looking disdainfully on all beneath him. Yet after all, his riches seem only to torment 
him. Surrounded with all the superflaities of life, he murmurs in the midst of plenty ; 
and, by looking up to others in a prosperous situation, he not only envies the happiness 
they enjoy, but loses all relish for his own. When ambition fires the mind, and avarice 
petrifies the heart, a man may truly bid farewell to content. It is impossible for a 
miser to be happy ; his name implies misery, and he deserves it : and the ambitions 
man, being of a restless disposition by nature, can never enjoy the blessings of repose. 

The way to be happy is, to look down on those who suffer, and not to those who 
shine in the world ; the comparison would then be so much in our favor, that we 
should cease to complain, and so far should we be from repining at the unequal distri- 
bution of fortune, tliat we should sit down contented with our lot, and be happy with 
the blessings we enjoy,— our pride would be humbled, and our peevishness turned into 
pity, — all our murmurings would be hushed at the sight of others. A little reason and 
common sense would point out to us the absurdity of our pursuit, and prove how 
dangerous it is to follow the deceitful track. 

How happy then might people live, and what a figure might they make in the eye 
of the world, were they to manage the liberalities of fortune with common sense, and 
learn to despise the superfluities of it 1 From a want of this springs all the unhappiness 
of life ; and from a careful observance of it proceeds every satisfaction we can wish 
to obtain. 

1/ we reflect properly on the miseries with whidh the majority of mankind are 
hourly tormented, or the many crosses and disappointments they meet, and the dif- 
ficulties with which they are embarrassed, we should, possessing health and a moderate 
competency, view without emotion, the magnificence of the great, and never sigh for 
the luxuries of the vicious. 

There is less pleasure in the enjoyment of riches, than the idea of them presents 
us with ; for the man, who, by virtuous industry, moves in a moderate sphere of life, 
tastes more real satisfaction than the courtier, with all his pomp, pride and greatness. 
« For godliness, with contentment, is great gain, having the promise of the life that 
now isy and of that which is to come." 

Loyal Bromley LodgBy Newark District. TRUTH. 



ON THE DEATH OF MY LITTLE BOY. 



Thb eye is closed that once shone bright. But three weeks back the boy I lov'd 
His buoyant spirit's fledf Was smiling, blooming, gay ; 

The object of my heart's fond hopes 
Lies number' d with the dead. 



How day-cold now those once warm lips 
Whith mine so ofl have press'd, 

And silenc'd is that prattling tongue 
In everlasting rest. 

SL 0U»9 Lodptf Ztmdon, 1839. 



But now the all- devouring grave 
Lies gaping for its prey. 



Like some fair flow'r, fresh bloomed in 
Upon a sunny day ; [spring, 

But night-frost came, and in the mom 
It droop'd and died away ! 

J. MOBOAK. 



A SABBATH EVENINGS WALK UPON KERSAL MOOR, 

NEAR MANCHESTER. 

'Tis now the Sabl>ath,-— and another week, 
With all its lengthened catalogue of illf» 
Is added to the mighty roU of Time 1 
And now no more is heard iht busy ham, • 

By distance lessened, as when ocean lavet 
Some pebbly shore, — ^bnt all is still, and all 
Seek to enjoy the rest the Sabbath brings: — 
All, all, is I est 1 No more the pent-np hold 
Contains the pallid cheek, the ftreless eye, 
Or care-worn look; its dixzy whirl has ceitfed. 
The crowded mart, the bnstiing street, no more 
The active merchants crowd,— one general rest 
Penrades the whole,— e'en labour's self is still. 
The man of business in the alley's gloom 
Has closed his books, and turned the massy key,— 
And, with the pale mechanic, freed from toil. 
May wander through the fields, or careless stray 
Far from their busy haunts, and seek for peace 
In nature's calmest shades,— or on the hill. 
Or in the lowlands, by the river's brink. 
And feel his heart unfold itself, and strive 
To throw off all its cares, each anxious thought. 
And drink the sacred draught of hallow'd bliss,— 
Chaste and eztatic, such as Nature gives 
To those alone who love her wildest grace. 
And seek to know her charms through every brake, 
And copse, and verdant hill, and grassy plain. 
How lovely is this prospect 1 opening wide 
Far as the eye can reach, or trace the bound 
Of earth to heaven; united peace and joy 
Smile o'er the scene, and kindle in the heart. 
So sweetly softened by their genial sway,-— 
Such holy thoughts of gratitude and love, 
. To Him who gave this hallow'd day of rest. 
Yet *t\h not silence all, — the rustling breeze 
Speaks sweetest music to the pensive mind 1 
The evening bells in undulations soft 
Float on its azure wings, — now high, now low,— 
And shed their gentlest influence o'er the heart I 

Before me far is spread the mighty vale 
Which forms the home of industry and art. 
Calm as a spirit, Irwell glides along. 
While scarce a ripple or a bubble breaks 
The glassy stillness of his placid breast; 
Bright with the heavens above, reflected deep. 
In golden splendour, far he winds around, 
As though he wished to linger in this vale 
Of quiet loveliness, nor sought to pass 
His troubled waters through y4>n busy town. 

Each breath of air fresh from the scented grove. 
With balmy odours laden, steeps the sense 
In all the bliss of sweets ; meanwhile, the choir 
Of feathered songsters, with increasing tongue 
Warble sweet praises,— and the lowing herds 
That wander far beneath, though scarcely heard, 
Their voices join, — ^no inharmonious sounds 
All nature sings for joy,— each leaf, each spray. 
And every tree, and bush, the sod b«neath,<— 



All teems with life,— one breathing, moving mass 
Of happiness and peace ; all breaking forth 
In the rich beauty of their dress divine. 
Yea, all around me pours in reason's ear, 
In nature's language the enchanting strain 
Of rapturous praise of heart-felt love and joy. 
The ^thered songsters from their leafy bower, 
In warblings sweet with gladness never cease 
To raise their tuneful voices in his praise, — 
And every zephyr on its balmy wings 
Wafts their melodious praises to His throne 1 
Whilst the enraptured soul with faith upborn. 
Soars far above the pleasures of this world,— 
Above its vanities, its care and toil. 
And sublunary joys ; and mounting high. 
High as th' eternal throne, she gladly pours 
The animated song of love and praise,— 
The mighty theme to Him exalted there. 
Who yet could stoop to our rebellious race ! 
What depths of love, unbounded mercy, beams 
Through every glorious attribute on man ! 
Around, the host of heaven, in harpings sweet, 
Proclaim the Mighty God, — the King of Kings ! 
Jehovah I Uncreate I Before all worlds, — 
Creation's God I Incomprehensible ! 
The mighty Centre of Eternity 1 
The sounds celestial vibrate through all space, — 
While mighty spheres, and the stupendous host 
Of golden orbs that wander round, return. 
In hymnings high, their answers to the sound,— 
The Lord, — the Fverlasting God,— 4s Great ! 
While thus entranc'd, th' enraptur'd soul forgets 
All thoughts of earth ; its sordid cares and joys 
Cease to affect her, — ^while with happy strains 
Of heaven's high symphonies, celestial notes 
That all th' unnumber'd host seraphic pour 
From golden harps, her every power dilates : 
And thus she swells unutterably full, — 
Would gladly burst her prison-house, and plume 
Her sparkling wings for heaven's supernal courts ; — 
But that this earthly dross, as some dead weight 
Still drags her down, and binds her to the earth; 
Where she must toil along this nether life. 
Until, at length, arrives the wished release I 



I. A. H. 



On Frbboom. — The natural bent of the human mind is to long for liberty, and 
delight in acting uncontrolled ; but all the appearances of nature show us that every 
being depends upon another, and is influenced and modified in his operations by every 
object around him. This general law exerts its power, 'not only on living beings, but 
rules also the brute and material part of creation. It is not, then, in a blind state of 
liberty that we are to seek for happiness, but in sacrificing equally a portion of our 
independence to the good and comfqrt of society. There is a nobler freedom than that 
which erects its throne upon the degradation of human kind ; it is that of the mind, by 
which we are enabled to shake off the fetters of the passions, and view the actions of 
men, and their respective merits, with an impartial glance. This is the most impor- 
tant, as it can only serve to foster virtue, to* encourage the arts and sciences, and to 
increase the share of social and national felicity. 

Noah'8 Ark Lodge^ Newark District. SENEX. 
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A VOYAGE TO, AND TOUR IN, NORTH AMERICA. 

In J^attary, 183^i, I engaged myself to a family who were expecting to sail for 
North America, on a government mission ; my master having been chosen by the govern- 
ment for that purpose was obliged to sail immediately on his appointment, and left his 
family to follow. After a delay of twelve months of anxious expectation, the news 
arrived that we were to set sail immediately ; accordingly the 7th of January, 1837, 
was fixed for our departure from England, but owing to the tide the vessel could not be 
got out of the docks until the following morning, when we went on board the Prendenif 
a New York line of packet ship. 

Having parted with our friends, who were waiting with anxious and glistening eyes, 
with a tear at one corner, and a would-be smile at the other, we were hauled out of the 
St. Katherine's Docks into the Thames, and towed down the river by a steamer to 
Oravesend, which place we reached at five o'clock the same day ; there being no wind, 
we anchored tliere for the night, and at daybreak set sail for Portsmouth, where we 
arrived on Wednesday, the 11th, at twelve o'clock. Having laid off about an hour 
and a half to take in the mail bags, passengers, and stores, we set sail again with a fair 
wind, which took us through the British Channel, and saw Land's End, (Lizard's 
Point) on the morning of the following Saturday ; it was not uttil then that 1 saw the 
whole of our fellow-passengers, of which the following is a rough sketch. In the best 
cabin, which, (to a landsman who had seen nothing of the kind before) to look at 
would almost make him believe that he could spend Ids whole life there without a mur- 
mur, — ^but how soon does the mind change when he begins to feel the effects of a rough 
sea, — but to my story. In the best cabin there were no other passengers than our own 
family, which consisted of four ladieSi one young gentleman, (about fourteen years of 
age) three female servants and myself ; the passage for each of the ladies was thirty-five 
gaineas, and for each of the servants twenty guineas, which included everything that 
was necessary for our use. In the mate's cabin were two young men passengers, whose 
passage was seventeen pounds each, and who lived with the mates. In the steerage, 
or forecabin, there were twenty-five passengefs, who paid five pounds each, and found 
themselves every necessary ; amongst them was an Englishman who had settled in one 
of the States of America, and had come to England expressly to buy some asses : he 
had bought nine of them, which he had huddled together in a small box on deck, for 
which he paid twelve pounds, and five pounds each for their passage, which, together 
with his own passage, would amount to upwards of seventy pounds, exclusive of the 
•purchase. This unfortunate man (for such he really must have been) when asked what 
his motive was, and what his profit would be, answered that his ideas were, that as 
asses and mules were so veiy scarce there, he could make a good profit of them, by 
breeding mules on his farm, and send them to different parts of the United States for 
sale, and to get almost his own price for them. What his ideas were on his arrival 
I had not an opportunity of knowing, but I should think they were considerably altered, 
for I am sorry to say, that at that time, he had only four of them left ; the other five 
having died through the effects of the rough and stormy weather which we experienced : 
the rest of the passengers were mechanics and farmers who were going to settle. The 
remainder of the deck was occupied by one cow, four sheep, and four pigs, fowls, 
geese, and ducks for the ship's use. Having given a plain but faithful account of the 
passengers, I must now proceed with the voyage. The passengers who had hitherto 
been engaged in making themselves as comfortable in their new dwelling as they could, 
had now come up on deck, to take a last look, and bid adieu to their native land ; and 
83 the British shores receded from our sight, and the sea began to roll our vessel about, 
they began to despair below deck, and in the course of an hour after, the deck was 
clear, with the exception of one or two, ** who were better seamen," and the crew of 
the vessel. After getting out to sea we had fair winds until the 17th, going at about six or 
i^ven miles an hour ; after which we had head winds and squalls until the 27tfa, when 
we had a dreadful storm, which lasted until the 29th. This storm drove us back up- 
wards of fifty miles. /However, on the afternoon of the 29th, we got a favourable wind, 
which took us onchmdred miles that day ;- after which we had a calm for twenty-four 
hours, when head winds and gales attacked us again, and continued until the 14th of 
February, on which night we had another storm, which split and nearly carried away 
Vol. 6— No. I— B. 
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our fore topsail. It being in the night, between twelve and one o'clock, the noise 
(which woke most of the passengers) appealed like some immense engine beating against 
the side of the Ycssel, which, together with sundry articloB, breaking and rolling from 
one side of the cabin to the other, (at the first moment, I believe) made most of us think 
of preparing ourselves to meet our Maker ; but after the first bustle on deck was over, 
we were told the particulars, and tried to reconcile ourselves to sleep, but in vain. 
After this storm abated we had head winds again until the 19th, but on the 17th we 
were very much alarmed by the cries of fire, from some of the steerage passengers, 
when all who were on the deck ran to that part of the vessel ; the first thing I saw was 
an old woman, who was wringing her hands, and crying *' fire 1*' We asked her where 
the fire was, as nothing was to be seen of the kind ; she told us that it was in the bold, 
and knowing that there was a quantity of hay there, and having noticed one of the boys 
go down for hay with a light without any kind of lantern, we thought it very likely to 
be too true : however, whilst we were making preparations on deck for extinguishing it, 
the captain and two or three of the sailors came from below, and reported it to be a 
hoax, and nothing more than a little smoke which had found its way from the stove in 
the ladies' cabin, through a passage to the steerage. We had scarcely got over the 
effects of the alarm, when we had another of a similar kind, and which might have 
proved more serious to us ; this was occasioned by the carelessness of the cabin boy, 
who was holding a cinder with the tongs for the captain to light his cigar with, and 
without noticing it, dropped a part of it through the skylight, on to the table in the 
ladies' cabin, which having some loose paper on set fire to it ; but through Providence 
was seen by one of the ladies before any material damage was done, and as it was not 
so publicly known, did not create the alarm that the first report did. 

From this time until the 28th we were driving about till we managed to get within 
ninety miles of New York ; but on the afternoon of this day, we met a heavy gale, 
which drove us considerably back. The weather at this time was very severe, so much 
so, that if any of the sails were furled in the night, it was not until the middle of the 
next day that the sailors could get them unfurled again from the effects of the frost ; and 
even the sailors' jackets, who had been on the night-watch, when taken off would stand 
on end ; and for a consolation, the captain told us that would be nothing to what we 
should have to encounter in Canada, though he himself said that this was the severest 
passhge he had ever made. Owing to the voyage being so much longer than was an- 
ticipated, (from four to five weeks being about the usual time) some of the steerage 
passengers fell short of provisions, and applied to the captain to sell them biicnits, (that 
kind which the sailors use, and which were black and mouldy, and many of them 
maggotty) for which the captain paid in New York at the rate of three cents, or three, 
halfpence per pound, and charged these poor creatures twelve cents, or sixpence per 
pound, and some of them had little or no money to land with, total strangers, in a 
strange land, and amongst an uncouth set of people. However, after a few more 
days driving about, we managed to get on shore on the 4th of March, at New York, 
and glad enough we were, after so long and rough a passage. Having friends at New 
York, they had previously engaged rooms for us at the North American Hotel, Broad- 
way, to which place we ail proceeded. Having more than one hundred packages (large 
and small) the first three days were taken up in removing them from the vessel to the 
. store room of the hotel ; the remaining few days that we stopped there, was spent in 
looking about the town. 

The town of New York is, *' for a new country," a large place, and one of the 
principal cities of the United States, and contains some fine buildings, generally red 
brick ; and some of the latest built private houses have porticos, and steps of red and 
white granite. The trades peoples' houses are generally (except those in the main 
streets) all wood, and are called frame houses. The goods are generally hung on rails 
at the edge of the pavement in front of the shops ; and as the country has the n ame 
of " independent," the trades people imbibe that notion in their minds, and some of 
them will scarcely give a civil answer to a customer, if they think he is an Englishman. 
Having to get a few articles which were wanted, I tried nearly a dozen shops, (or 
stores as they are called there) before I could find anything I wanted ; in most of them 
I was accosted by the owner, or deputy, of the shop, with — ** Well, what do you 
want?" " So and so," said I ; the answer was, — ** Well, I guess' I hav'nt got any," 
at the same time turning away from me, not caring whether anything they had would 
answer my purpose. Several I asked if they would pleaee to tell me where it was likely 
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I could get such alrticles, replied,—*' Well, I guess you won't get any," and turned 
away, as I said before, leaving me to go out when I thought proper, which, in my 
humble opinion, would rather lose than gain them custom, but as they boast that they 
are an *' enlightened, sympathizing, and independent people," so let them remain ; 
though for my own part, I cannot understand what their independency is,— indeed, I 
ssked all whom I could taVe that liberty with, what their independency really did con- 
sist of. Some said, — *' Well, I guess I don't know, but I don't care for no man ; I'm 
an independent man, and this is an independent country." Others replied, — '* Well, 
I guess I don't know ; but I think it is a shadow without a substance." So much for 
Yankee independence. 

Haying rested ourselves from the fatigues of the voyage for a few days at New 
York, and wishing to lose as little time as possible, we started on the morning of the 
9th on our journey to Upper Canada. Following our baggage to the Hudson river, 
we went on board the ^nton steam boat, and proceeded up the river with little difficulty, 
through the broken ice, as far as Sing- Sing, a small village, about thirty-four miles 
from New York ; the river being so frozen it was impossible to proceed any farther, 
so that'we were obliged to land, and make a longer route : by the foresight of our friends 
at New York, conveyances had been ordered to be ready, it being expected that we 
should not be able to get any further than Sing.Sing by water. We landed about 
twelve o'clock, and after loading two four-horse vans with the most part of our lug- 
gage, we packed ourselves about a coach, or what is called there, an *' Extra £r- 
chtsive,*' which is a vehicle much like our own stages, but not built quite so high, and 
rather larger in the body ; they carry nine persons inside, and only one out, who sits 
with the driver : the party inside sit three back, three front, with their backs to the 
horses, and three across, from door to door, where there is a broad strap fixed, which 
forms a back to the middle seat. Most of the luggage they carry is packed in a kind 
of boot behind, and a few things on the top, but they cannot carry so much as the 
English stages do ; indeed, the bad state of the roads would not admit of it : the body 
of the coach being fixed on springs of hide, it rolls about almost as bad as a vessel at 
sea. The reason why it is called an " Extra Exeluaive** is, there being no post-chaises 
or post-horses ; all who have occasion to travel at that season of the year are obligated 
to travel by the stage ; and if any person or party wish to travel more privately, they 
can engage one of these stages, in which case it is *' extra," the regular coaches having 
to proceed whether they have passengers dr not, and which is exclusively for the party 
who may engage it. llie greatest benefit which is derived from engaging an *' extra" 
is, that the party can stert on their journey as early as they like, can travel as late as 
tbey please, and are not obliged to stop, but where they choose, except to change 
horses. All the coaches are drawn by four horses, which are generally small, and 
when the roads and season permit, they travel very fast ; the drivers are generally 
dressed very well, and at this season almost smother themselves in three or four plaid 
cloaks, with the arms of all of them, ^except the top one, cut oflf. The drivers seldom 
whip their horses, but swear at them, using all the most horrid expressions, not making 
the least difference of what sex or rank the passengers may be. 

From Sing- Sing we sterted about one o'clock, every one wondering who and what 
we were, it being so unusual for families to travel at such an inclement season, and 
much more so, with the quantity of luggage we possessed. Our first stage was to 
Peckskill, which was eighteen miles, on a road amongst rocks and ravines. At our 
first starting we had to mount a very steep hill, about one mile in length, and help up 
the horses' legs in heavy mud, clay, great holes, and stones, and so steep, that being 
outside, I was fairly laid back on the coach : sometimes the roads were so narrow, that 
there was barely room to pass. On one side projected the rocks, and on the other a pre- 
cipice, 120 feet deep, and almost perpendicular, with pieces of rock, stone, and 
stamps of trees projecting down the side,— the edges of the stone appearing like so 
many knives ; and at the bottom was a river, running at a tremendous force, so that 
had any accident happened, and we had got down the precipice safe, we certainly 
must have been washed away. At another part of the road, which was very steep and 
down hill, were a quantity of large stones sticking, from a foot to a foot and a half 
high, at all parte of the road, which the horses stepped over, and in and out as fast as 
they could ; whilst I expected to be thrown off the box at every stone the wheels came 
in contact with. My inside fellow-travellers being packed so close, could not see so 
much of the dange/ as myself, though every time we jolted over a stone, I heasd a 
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sbriek, and then a laugh, one or the other having their head jolted against the roof, 
caused them to scream, and the remainder to langh, which the late sufferer joined in 
against the next sufferer. We had proceeded but a few miles when we came to a very 
steep hill, which was one complete sheet of ice, and where it was requisite for us to 
alight and walk, or rather ** slip down," haying to escort the party down one by one, 
it took nearly half an hour ; when without any material accident, we managed to get 
all to the bottom, — the coach came down nearly the whole of the way sideways. We 
resumed our places and proceeded on our way, the roads still exceedingly rough ; at 
one part where a brook crossed the road, it had frozen, but not sufficiently to bear the 
weight of the horses, so that at every step they took, it broke and cut their legs, the 
blood gushing out at two or three places. 

We arrived at Peckskill a little before six o'clock, and stopped there for the night. 
The first thing we did was to order dinner, which we did ample justice to, for to speak 
the truth, it was the best dinner we had sat down to since leaving England ; after which 
we sought our beds, and rose at five o'clock the next morning, when we got some 
breakfast, and proceeded on our journey. Our first stage this morning was to Fishkill, 
which is nineteen miles, where we procured fresh horses, and proceeded to Poagh- 
keepsic, which is fourteen miles ; and from thence to Rhinebeck, which is seventeen 
miles ; making in this day's journey, fifty miles, which at this season of the year, it 
being the breaking up of the frost, is very good travelling. We stopped here for the 
night, during which some snow fell, and in the morning it was necessary to procure 
a sleigh, as it was impossible to travel with wheels as before. A sleigh is like the body 
of an omnibus, or railroad car, placed upon a pair of shafts, or skates of iron, and 
travel much lighter, easier, and quicker on snow or ice, than wheels. Our first stage 
from Rhinebeck was to Clermont, sixteen mUes ; at some places the snow was above 
the horses backs on each side of us ; indeed, there was little else to be seen, but the 
snow covered rocks on each side of us, which I must say (despite the dangerous situa- 
tions in which we were at times placed) looked beautiful, — the bright icicles hanging 
from different parts of rocks, and the lowlands with the fine tall pines, hickory, and 
firs, had the appearance of a forest of silver : the pinewood is chiefiy used for fuel, but 
a great deal is used for roofing houses ; and I believe the hickory is generally thought 
the best for making handles for working utensils, such as the axe, shovels, whips, &c. 

In travelling over the high rocky paft of the States at this season, (March) the 
severity of both the wind and sun are felt at one time, having the bleak North wind on 
one side, and the scorching sun on the other, I eould scarcely bear to touch my face 
with my own hands. From Clermont we proceeded to Hudson, twelve miles, the roads 
getting harder ; from Hudson we went forward to Albany which is thirty feur miles, 
with only one set of horses for the whole of the last named distance. On a frozen 
river varying from one to two miles across, on one part of this river was ereeted what 
is called a tavern for travellers ; which was a few boards knocked up into the form of a 
tap-room, and a covering for a horse or two to stand under ; at this place we stopped 
to give the horses water and proceeded. Owing to a heavy shower which had fallen 
and thawed the top of the ice, we could not get on so well as we expected, three honn 
and a half being about the time allowed for the distance ; they generally travel on the 
ice at the rate of ten miles per hour, without any sort of hinderance, but instead of 
which we h&d to stop every now and then to knock out the snow which had formed a 
complete bMl in the horses' feet. While on the ice we met several smaller sleighs and 
cutters, which were drawn by one horse and being much lighter than oars could travel 
quicker, and could venture with safety on parts where we could not ; the people who 
were driving them looked very happy, notwithstanding the cold, they being well 
wrapped up in buffalo's hides or bear skins, which are generally ornamented, and one 
part thrown over the seat and back of the sleigh, and another brought over the knees 
and feet ; the horses have each of them a string of bells, (some more or less) which all 
persons using a sleigh or cutter, are obliged to use, under a penalty or fine ; some of 
them fix their bells on their horses' backs, some on their girths, and some round theft* 
collars. The reason why a fine is levied I believe is, to prevent accidents, as they slide 
along the ice or snow with so little noise, that at certain parts of roads or other places 
where the turnings are sharp, accidents might happen, before they could be avoided 
were there no bells ; which act as messengers on the wind, and which persons may hear 
at a sufficient distance to prevent accidents. We met many persons skating from one 
village to another, some for pleasure, and others with loads on their back, which they 
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carried seemingly with great ease ; at other places men were catching fish, which they 
did ia the following manner, — first making a hole in the ice about one yard wide, they 
lay down beside the hole, with a spear in their hand, and strike it into the water erery 
two or three muintes : the light through the bole attracting the fish to that part, and 
finally to their death ; thoogh I believe there are many different modes of fishing 
through the ice. 

We arrived safe at Albany between fire and six in the erening, by whieh time my 

eyes were so affected, that I could scarcely see, there appearing before them qnite a 

mist, whicb was owing to the attraction of the sun and snow, #hich I am told ia gene* 

rally the case with all new comers at this season : I am informed that most travelleri 

use green spectacles as, a preventative. It being Saturday when we arrived at Albany, 

we remained there until Monday morning. Albany is a pretty town, situated on the 

side of the Hudson, or North River, and is, next to New York, the largest in that 

State. There are a few very fine public buildings, but not very large ; the houses ia 

the main streets are generally red brick, and resemble the buildings in London, more 

than any I have yet seen ; the rest of the houses are wood. Some of the buildings are 

roofed with tin, but most of them are (as Paddy would say) slated with wood, which 

are called shingles ; it is the pinewood cut into the size and form of slates, and laid 

in the same manner, and nailed to the laths, without paint or any other kind of pre* 

servative ; and a stranger to look at them would not know but that they were slates, 

unless he was informed to the contrary. The tin roofs are never painted, and yet it 

does not rust, ad it does in England. The generality of the inhabitants keep one or 

two horses, with a waggon, or sleigh ; at the time we were there, there was scarcely 

any one to be seen who had half a mile to go without a sleigh : many persons who have 

a long journey to go, generally defer it until the winter, it being better travelling, 

especially if their road lie nigh a river, as with a cutter they can travel ten or twelve 

miles an hour with ease ; and I have been told of persons who have driven one horse 

near 150 miles in two days, or between seventy and eighty miles one day, and back the 

next, but the greater part of the distance was on a frozen river. The inhabitants 

consist chiefly of Dutch, Germans, Americans, and a few English. We started from 

Albany on Monday morning, at nine o'clock, for Utica, on a railroad of 100 miles, 

vrith a train of fourteen or fifteen carriages, each one having three bodies, and each 

body holing six persons ; at the end of the carriages were two baggage waggons, with 

^e whole of the luggage belonging to the passengers. The first station we stopped at 

was only twelve miles from Albany, at a village called Scnectady, where we had to 

change the train ; after whieh we proceeded on to Utica, which place we reached at 

half-past four o'clock. It being almost too late to go another stage, we staid there for 

the night, and started again the next morning, when we took two extras and one waggon; 

we started at six o'clock, and made all speed for Syracuse, which was fifty miles, but 

the roads being bad, we did not arrive there until six in the evening, which made twelve 

hours, being tittle more than four miles an hour ; however, it was of no use grumbling, 

we were there safe, and after paying our compliments to a good meal, we took to our 

rest, and started again the next morning for Geneva, which was forty miles, where we 

arrivf^d at five o'clock, and so bad was the accommodation, that we were glad to get 

away as early as possible the next morning. I must here state that at every place we 

stopped at for the night, I had to repair one or more of the packages or boxes ; but 

at this place, I was more annoyed than I had ever been before; one of the cases having 

been broken, or rather cmahed to pieces, I had to procure some iron-band, and bind it 

round the ends to keep it together ; whilst in the act of mending it, an Englishman, a 

^stdent of that place, came in and finding us to be an English family, very kindly 

assisted me, by doing which he offended a drunken Yankee, who came up to us, and 

pretended to be very officious and kind, but abusing us the whold of the time with his 

tongtie, and in the worst language he could think of ; and as I found by his discourse 

that he vras a low, ignorant man, I merely answered him by saying, — *' So you tjliink 

US a bad lot, do you?" however, I managed my job, and of course, lost no time in 

onitting his company. The next morning, before any of the overnight's debauchees 

vnre about, we were on our way for Rochester, distant fifty-four miles, and the roads 

getting better, we arrived there at five o'clock ; but the man who assisted in unloading 

the waggon, knocked the things about in such a manner, that, if possible, I had a 

worse jpb to repair than I ever had before ; and when I began to expostulate with 

him, and ask him if he would have the kindness to let them down as easy as he could, 
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he walked into the honse Baying, — " I gneis I'll have some dinner/' and leaving me to 
get in all my luggage, which now lay about the street, and every man, woman and 
child that coold re&d, stopping to look at the directions of each parcel, and asking all 
sorts of impertinent questions ; however, in the course of a little time, I managed to 
get the whole of it undercover, and thdn began repairing some trunks which were new 
on leaving England, but had been used so ill on the journey, that the bottoms of one 
or two were tumbling out, and many of the smaller articles which they contained 
rolling on to the pavement. After a Uttle trouble I accomplished my job, and after 
getting some reireshments went to bed. As the next day's journey was to take us on 
to British land again, I arose with a lighter heart, and started early for Lewistown* 
which borders on Lake Ontario, and which parts the United States of America, and 
Canada. From Lewistown we immediately crossed the Niagara with the ferry, about 
seven miles below the foils ; having landed at dneenstown, we halted there for the 
night, and for tlie first time since leaving New York, felt ourselves safe and free from 
insults. Queenstown is a small village, though of very great note, it being the spot 
where the most bloody part of the American war was fought, and where the gallant and 
noble General Brock fell ; there is a monument erected on a high hill in commemora- 
tion of that gallant officer and his heroic deeds. At this place the Governor (of Upper 
Canada) met us, and, together with the ladies, proceeded on to visit the falls of Niagara, 
leaving myself and servants to proceed as fast as we could on our way to Toronto, the 
place of our destination, which distance was now reduced to within one hundred miles. 
Accordingly the next morning places were taken in the stage for us ; and as a small 
vessel was to be ready to sail for Toronto in a few days, most of our luggage was left 
to be forwarded- by it. At eight o'clock the next morning the stage was announced, but 
when we went to Uie door we found nothing but an old light canvass-covered waggon ; 
on asking if that was the stage we had booked our places for, was answered in the 
affirmative, that the regular stage had not come in, and that we should meet it at forty 
mile-creek, and that it would take us on the remainder of the distance ; nothing was now 
left but to take our places, myself, as usual, with the driver. About eight o'clock in 
the evening we arrived at forty mile-creek, which is merely a clearing in the forest, 
through which we were travelling, with one or two houses, one of which serves for an 
inn, and is, I believe, so called by its being the fortieth time the creek crosses the road 
between Queenstown and that place. We found the coach had not arrived, and there 
being no horses to take us on, we gave ours a bait, and ordered some supper, though 
we might have called it dinner, tea, and supper, for throughout our whole journey, we 
always breakfasted before starting, and did not stop to any other meal until we arrive^ 
at our place of destination for the night. After waiting near an hour, our meal was at 
length announced to be ready, and we, being moreover ready for it, we lost no t|me ; 
about ten the expected stage arrived, full of Yankee passengers. As soon as th^ had 
alighted, I acquainted the driver that we were passengers from Queenstown, and had 
been told that when we met the coach, it was to convey us on to Toronto ; on hearing 
which, he said,^" Very well, pack your luggage, and as soon as I have had my supper, 
and the horses are ready, we will go." At this civil answer I was quite pleased, and 
accordingly set to work to unload the waggon, and load the coach ; after which I went 
into the house, expecting to get on more comfortably, for the whole of the passengers 
being females, with the exception of one gentleman and myself, and the snow which 
had been falling for some hours before our arrival at forty-mile creek, began to run 
through the canvass covering of the waggon, made that conveyance rather uncomfortable, 
though for myself, I should not have eared, as I had travelled outside the whole of the 
journey. * After waiting some time, the moon began to rise, and I strolled round the 
house, I had gone almost out of sight of the house, when turning to come back I sa# 
some person pulling about the coach ; thinking that they were about getting ready 
to start, I hastened my step, and on coming closer, I found the driver pulUng the 
whole of our luggage off on to the ground, on seeing which, I callcNl out *' Holloa there, 
whit are you doing with my luggage?" he replied, — *'They say," (meaning the 
Yankee PSKJimgers which he had brought) ** you can't have it, but must go on with the 
waggon.^ I accordingly went into the house, and explained to them that it was ao 
more than right fbr us to proceed with the coach ; they said^" We don't care, ana I 
guess yon'U get on as well as yon have done." I then told them as they were gentle- 
men, they surely would have a little feeling for female passengers, as the night was so 
bad ; but it was of no use talking with them, as they were fully bent to have their own 
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mjf and I oould not hinder them, there being no eoaeh offiee to epply to. After re« 
loading oar waggon, we itarted again on onr joumej, and traYelled nntil fire the next 
morning, when we stopped at an inn, from where a coach was going to start lit eight 
o'clock. The females dl went to their beds, and I rolled myself vp in mj boffalo's 
skin, and slept on a bench in the tap-room nntil breakfast was ready ; siler which 
we proceeded on onr way with the regular stage, with which we tniTelled more com- 
fortably, and arriTod at Toronto that CTcning, Monday, the 20th of March, and glad 
enongh we were, to haTe what we could call our home again, after so much fatigue and 
sniiety. 

WILLIAM ItAPER. 
PMlanthrvpic NeUon Lodge, Atherttone, April 25M, 1839. 



THE ROBIN. 



When at Mitcham, on m visit, to a cot I was led, 

There a sweet little red breast came in to be fed, 

So tame that he join'd us close by the hearth side, 

For he knew in our friendship that he could confide. 

No Puss to spring at him, no Rorer to bark, — 

From all dangers as free as the bird in the Ark ; 

Though his visits were frequent yet pleasing to all, 

For they cheerftilly gave him, though means were but small, 

Of whate'er they possessed, though the songster was dumb, 

Whensoever he came little Bob had his crumb. 

One day he grew bolder and perch'd on the loaf, 

There staid and well feasted before he flew off; 

Always kind to the minstrel, he ne'er sought in vain, 

Access to the table he always could gain. 

Compassion secur'd a retreat from the snow. 

While others where starring, he knew were to go ; 

This sweet little songster resigned to his lot. 

Thus welcomed was happy, and grief was forgot ; 

Still cheerful in winter his music he'd bring. 

If the door he found shut, at the window would sing. 

Then from little robin may I learn to raise 

My voice in affliction, God's goodness to praise; 

And find in each tempest a screen from the blast* 

And trust in that friendship which ever will last. 

An Odd Fellows' Lodge is an emblem I find, 

Of the cot where the robin was treated so kind; 

If affliction o'ertake me, where else can I go. 

Or distress bring upon me grief, sorrow and woe ; 

I am sure an Odd Fellow need never be lost, 

While Truth, Love and Friendship is the motto we boast. 

Then may every brother keep this in his mind, 

If he meets' a poor brother prove generous and kind; 

So that when we are call'd to that Grand Lodge above, 

Sit down with the Saviour enjoying his love. 

JOHN BRADLEY, P, Prov. C. S. 
8t, Olave Lodge, South London District, Feb. \4th, 1830. 



Eablt Rising. — Franklin says ** that he who rises late, may trot all day, and 
not have overtaken his business at night." Dean Swift avers, " that he never knew 
any man come to greatness and eminence who lay in bed of a morning." Bnffon, who 
was extremely addicted to sleep, required his servant to resort to violence, in order to 
get him out of bed at six in the morning ; <* yes," says he, ** I am indebted to poor 
Joseph for ten or a dozen of the volumes of my works." One of the most celebrated 
writers of England was lately asked how it was that he wrote so much, aad yet from 
ten in the forenoon was at leisure through the day,—'* because I begin to write at three 
o'clock in the morning," was the reply. 
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NOTES ON JERUSALEM. 

* "Thb city, living springs and lakes contains. 

And cisterns to receive the falling rains; 
But bare of herbage is the country round. 
Nor springs, nor streams refresh tjie barren ground. 
Ko tender flower exalts its cheerful head. 
No stately trees at noon their shelter spread : 
Where morning gilds the city's eastern side, 
The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide. 
Extended lie agrainst the setting day. 
The sandy borders of the midland sea; 
Samaria to the North, and Bethel's wood. 
Where to the golden calf the altar stood; 
And on the rainy south, the hallowed earth 
Of Bethlehem, where the Lord received his birth."— Tasso. 

Jbrusalem, long since stripped of its grandeur and magnificence, and now but 
a remnant of '* the city beloved by God," is yet a considerable place, and, as it fornas 
a central point between Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, is much frequented by the Arabs 
of each, as well as by pilgrims from all parts of the world ; but the general aspect 
of the city and its vicinity is blighted and barren. The sycamore and cedar are no 
more, — bare rocks present their rugged points through the languishing verdure, — the 
vineyards are gone, and the vine cut off ; the Holy Temple is destroyed, and the sons 
of Jacob, favoured as no other people ever were, are driven out, and scattered over 
the face of the globe. All is loneliness and wildness where once was every luxury, — 
the glory is departed from the city, — and riiin and desolation alone remain, to mark 
the tremendous power and righteous judgment that smote and so fearfully laid it waste ; 
yet there is nothing in antiquity more impressive or wonderful, — the most powerful 
emotions are excited » and the most enthusiastic interest felt ; each mouldering ruin 
recalls a history, and every part, both within and without the walls, has been the scene 
of some miracidons event, associated with the great plan of human redemption. Here 
the spectator views the spot where, in the early days of the world,* the dread voice of 
the Almighty has sounded, and where he made his glory visible, — here is the scene of 
much that is venerable in holy writ, — the cradle of our religion, and the theatre of 
of most of its grand and important miracles. Here we may trace most of the striking 
events in the history of the blessed Redeemer, to the spot where he shed his blood for 
the sins of man, and where he took his final and affecting leave of his weeping disciples, 
and ascended to heaven. Any language that could be used would be inadequate, and 
fall infinitely short of conveying to the mind of a christian, the delightful feeling of 
sacred admiration produced by the sight of a city, the scene of such awful transactions, 
nearly connected with bis eternal interest. 

Jerusalem is remarkable for revolutions more various and instructive, than have 
occurred in any other city in the world. Seventeen times it has been sacked and 

Sartially destroyed, — it has been the field of the most brilliant exploits of the Jewish, 
Loman, Persian, and Saracenic arms, and has been moistened by the blood of our 
ancestors in the romantic ages of the Crusades. Melchizedec is supposed to have 
founded the city, about the year 2023 » and it is first mentioned in scripture under the 
name of Salem, — Genesis 14, verse 18. Fifty years after it was taken by the Jebusites, 
who called it Jerusalem, (Vision of Peace) and built the upper town on Mount Zion ; 
Joshua, the first year after his arrival in the land of promise, made himself master of 
the lower town ; but it was not until the time of David, that the Israelites possessed 
the upper, or '* strong hold of Zion ;'' "so David dwelt in the fort, and called it the 
the city of David," 2nd Samuel, v. 9. Solomon his son erected the celebrated temple 
for the Ark of the Covenant, on Mount Moriah, and embellished the city with many 
splendid works. Five years after the death of Solomon, the city was plundered by 
Sesac, king of Egypt ; it suffered tbe same fate in the next century, at the hand of 
Joas, king of Israel : and in the reign of Manasseh, was sacked and partly destoyed 
by the Assyrians. In 3513, Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the city, burnt the temple, 
and sent the inhabitants to Babylon ; on their return, after seventy years captivity, 
the temple was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, Esdras, and Nehemiah. Antiochus the Great 
re-captured the city, and ceded it to Ptolemy Evei^etes ; when it was again taken and 

< \ — 

*See GsNKSis, chap. 22. 
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iteked by Antioditts the IlIuBtriouB, who placed a statue of Jopiter in the temple, and 
sacrifioed iwiae upon the altar. Judas Maccabeus subsequently gave freedom to his 
oouDtrymen ; but they, quacreUing among themseWett sought assistance from the 
Ramans, and Pompey became master of the city.* It was next taken by Antigonus 
aad Parthians, who, in his turn was deposed, end put to death by Herod the Great, 
during whose reign the important and awful events connected with the birth of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, took place. 

After the death of Agrippa, grandson of Herod, Judea was reduced to a Roman 
province. In the reign of Vespasian, the Jews having revolted, the city was invested 
by Titus, and after having sustained one of the most formidable sieges in history, from 
the 11th of April, to the2Bd of September, in the year 71, was taken, and, together 
with the temple, plundered and burnt. Being the feast of the Passover, the dty was 
very full ; and Josephus, who was present, relates that 600,000 Jews perished of 
famine, 1,100,000 by the sword, and 97,000 were sent away prisoners; the young, 
with the women, were sold for slaves, and thirty might be bought for a piece of silver. 
" His blood be on us, snd upon our ehiidren,'' the Jews cried to Pilate thirty-eight 
years previous. The imprecation was heard, and granted in a most fearful manner, 
and thenceforward God turned his fisce from the land. Adrian shortly after completed 
the destruction of the city, and '* Zion became as a ploughed field, and Jerusalem 
faeapsi^ and the mountain of the house, as the high place of the forest," Micah iii, 12. 
Statues of Venus and Jupiter were erected on Calvary and the holy sepulchre ; a new 
city was commenced on the present site, and the name of Jerusalem was exchanged for 
that of Elia Capitolina. 

In the reign of Constantine, the city renounced paganism, christian temples were 
erected on the sepulchre, and other holy spots ; and the Emperor's mother, Helena,t 
sought in person the sacred relics.) But Jerusalem was not yet destined to flourish ; 
in 613 it was taken and sacked by the Persians, Cosroes, who was, in 627, vanquished 
by Herachtus, and the cross restored. Nine years after, the Caliph Omar, the third 
in succession from Mahomet, took the city, after a siege of four months, and Palestine, 
as well as Egypt, passed under the yoke of the Saracens. During the succeeding two 
centuries, the country was convulsed by a variety of struggles between rival chiefs ; 
the fatamite Caliphs, however, at last obtained the ascendancy, and kept possession of 
the city until the arrival of the Crusaders, in 1099. The kingdom founded by Godfrey 
de Bouillon, and his brother, Bandoin, lasted eighty-eight years, when Saladin, king 
of Egypt and Syria, besieged and sacked the city, and destroyed all the christian 
churches, with the exception of the holy sepulchre, which wss ransomed for a large 
sum. The Turks drove out thol Saracens in 1217, and retained possession until 1242, 
when the Emir of Dsmascus surrendered it to the Christians, who were subsequently 
besieged, and the city sacked in two successive years by the Sultan Nedjmeddin. In 
1291, the Christians finally retired, and the Turks have since retained possession. 
But this ill-fated city, although its punishment has been so protracted and severe, 
appears not yet to have atoned for its exampled guilt. A few years back, the plague 
made fearful ravages amongst the inhabitants ; since which it has suffered severely from 
th% army of the Pacha of Egypt ; in July last, an earthquake damaged many of the 
principal buildings. In 1632-3 Ibrahim Pasha, the commander of the hrmies of Egypt* 
overrun Judea, and that country haa since been ceded by the Sultan to Mahomet Ali, 
and consequently hss become an Egyptian province ; Jerusalem and the other towns 
being garrisoned by the troops of Mahomet Ali. 

Jerusalem, from a distance, appears to be a large, well-fortified, and splendid 
city; but within, it presents an extraordinary scene of ruin and wretchedness. lU 
form is that of an irregular oblong square, somewhat less than three miles in circum- 
ference ; it is surrounded by embattled walls, having towers at intervals, and six gates, 
three of which are seen in tiie panorama ;§ the others being Bethlehem on the west, 
Zion on the south, and Herod's on the north, are obstructed by buildings. There are 

f - - 1 ^1^   ^-  ^^  - r  I ' 

* Crassns soon after plundered the temple, taking from it, besides other treasares, a beam of 
solid gcdd. weighing 750 pounds. See Jotephus, lib. 14, chap. 7> After CrassuB perished in Carthia, 
Cassias took possession of the holy dty. 

t Danf^ter of Cool, or CoeU a Bx^h king. 

t see Eusebias^uid Gibbon temp, eonstantlue. 

\ In 1833-3 Mrs. Bncebridge efftctad a most beantif\il panoramic view of the holy city, and 
'had it published, and sold for the benefit of "The.ChUdren*s prieud Society. 
Vol. 6— No. I— C. 
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no public squares, and but very few open spaces ; the streets are tolerably straight, 
more or less steep, very narrow, and generally unpaved and dirty ; the convents, which 
are the principal support of the city, are large buildings resembling fortresses. The 
Mosque of Omar is a splendid erection ; besides which, there are ten mosques, and 
five public baths. The houses are heavy square masses, two or three stories in height, 
generally of stone ; some few, possessed by Turks, are large 4ind well-built, but they 
are without the least architectural ornament, and present an almost uninterrupted 
uniformity ; below, they have only one small door of entrance, and above, not more than 
two or three small latticed windows, (the principal looking into a small inner court,) 
the roofs, being flat, form agreeable terraces, much frequented by the inhabitants in 
fine weather : some have small domes, which give them an air of grandeur, and breaks 
their otherwise monotonous appearance, which is rather that of a large prison, or 
sepulchre, from the long lines of blank walls on either side of the narrow streets. 
There are three rows of bazaars, or rather bezesteins, paved and arched over with 
stones, they are close and unwholesome, and in a state of neglect and decay : the shops 
and walls are ill provided, there being but few articles manufactured in the city, and 
scarcely any trade. In this part, a street nearly half a mile in length, presents a 
singular sosne of desolation ; piles of ruins rise on either side, in heaps twenty or thirty 
feet in Jieight, having the appearance of the remains of some great fire, of which, 
however, there exists no tradition. 

It is difficult, from the constant arrival and departure of pilgrims and visitors, to 
ascertain precisely the population of Jerusalem. The population consists of Jews, 
Turks, Arabs, and Christians, of the Armenian, Greek, Latin, and Coptic sects ; 
but from various circumstances, such as the constant arrival and departure of pilgrims 
and visitors, the studious concealment of their numbers by the Jews, &c., it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give an accurate account of the numbers which the city contains ; 
the most probable statements give from 6 to 10,000 souls, of which almost one-tenth 
are Jews. The Meh&metans reside principally in the neighbourhood of the Mosque of 
Omar, the Christians on the upper part of Zion, and the Jews on the eastern declivity. 

[Extracted from Mrs. Bracebridge's Notes on Jerusalem.'^ 

C. CRAt^MER. 
Philanthropic Nelson Lodge y Atherstoney May^ 1839. 



WINTER. 



WiNTBR, hoary Winter, now 
Frowns on all with rugged brow, 
Howling winds that fiercely blow. 
Pelting hail and driving snow, 
Naked oaks and blasted plains, 
Tell that tyrant Winter reigns. 

Glowing Phoebus now no more 
Gilds the prospect as before; 
Feebly gleams his slanting ray. 
Brief and darksome is the day. 

Streams no more meand'ring rove. 
Through the brake, the vale, or grove; 

UttoxeteTy July .31*/, 1839. 



But in silence stand around. 
Fast in icy fetters bound. 

Rural groves look wild and drear, 
Verdant lawns no more appear ; 
Rude iEoius rends the sky, 
As if Nature's end was nigh. * 

Love and Friendship! sacred pow'rs, 
Gild with joy the gloomy hours, — 
Fill the gracious friendly bowl, 
Reason's feast and flow of soul ; 
And while ruthless tempests war. 
Fortune, from thy plenteous store, 
Grant a boon to help the poor. 

GULIELMUS. 



A Good Excuse. ^Socrates made this excuse for not going to Perdiccas upon 
his invitation : — ** Lest (says he) I should perish in the worst manner, — receiving 
kindnesses for which I cannot make returns." 
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THE TWO HOMES. 

On the scene of my childhood I gazed with a smile, 

And wondered that e'er it should cease to beguilci — 

That e'er I should wander remotely astray, 

While the flowers of the garden were blooming and gay ; 

And I said in my heart I would wander no more. 

If the spell were unboand, werf I free as before. 

For I felt as I stood in the bright sanny beam 

By the home of my father, to glide with the stream, 

To have rested a moment from turmoil and care, — 

And but for a moment I could not stay there. 

I was destined to turn not to lands which are strange. 

But to paths through which strangers incessantly range ; 

From the home of my childhood, the spot where the smile 

Was spontaneous as flowers on a lake-circled isle, — 

Where I knew and was known, and could talk of the days 

When I rambled away to the wild forest maze, — 

Recall every action, and smiling elate. 

Be a boy once again, and believe myself great : — 

Till the gloomy reality over me cast 

Its shadow, and memory sighed o'er the past. 

These are thoughts of the momenjt. I turned as I near*d 
The home of my manhood, a welcome appeared 
In the smile of my Mary, which that too endeared. 
I smiled once again, and I said in my heart, — 
This is home, — this is home — whence I ne'er will depart. 
Here's the smile of affection that will not decay. 
That will last when all friendships have faded away, — 
That will live when the blast of adversity blows, 
* Through the winter of age, and the season of woes, — 
That will mingle, it may be, full oft with a tear, 
That would make the dark glow of a wilderness dear ; 
And cheer me with fondness when calm I resign 
To the spirit who gave this frail being of mine. 
Then why should I cherish a thought of regret. 
While a gem of such worth in my bosom is set ? 
While a link in the chain of existence so bright 
Sheds its beam, can I sink in the horror of night ? 
No, no, — it will lead like the pillar of flame. 
Which led Israel in triumph from bondage and shame; 
And make, when the gush of remembrance is past, 
This, the home of my heart, a Canaan at last ! 

SENEX. 
Newark District. 



A CoNTBADiCTiON IN Desires. — We are for lenthening our span of life in general, 
bat would fain contract the parts of which it is composed. The usurer would be very 
well satisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies between the present moment and 
next quarter-day. The politician would be contented to lose three years in his life, 
could he place things in the posture which he fancies they will stand in after such a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to strike out of existence all the momenta 
that are to pass away before the happy meeting. Thus, fast as our time runs, we 
should be glad in most part of our lives, that it ran much faster than it does. Several 
bours of the days hang upon our hands ; nay, we wish away whole years, and travel 
through time as through a country filled with many wild and empty wastes, which we 
would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at those several little settlements or imaginary 
points of rest which are dispersed up and down in it. 
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BILL OLIVER. 

It is now about thirty years ago, when Bill Oliver, the hero of our present 
sketch, was in the prime of life ; and a finer specimen of God's image was, perhaps, 
never stamped upon a human creature. Young, handsome and intelligent, possessiDg 
a good education, and a mind endowed with talents superior to most young men of his 
age. Bill was a welcome guest in every company, and what has been termed a good- 
hearted fellow. His parents, though not affluent, were in what is termed a respectable 
station in society ; his father being dead previous to the 0|tening of this little sketch. 
Bill had been, by the influence of a rich unde, placed in a merchant's offiee in Liver- 
pool, at a salary of one hundred-and- twenty pounds a year; and had it not been for 
one failing, might have lived in the enjoyment of health, happiness, and the esteem of 
all his friends and acquaintance. But Bill had one fsiling, and the man who possesses 
it need not have another, it was drunkenness,-— that bane and curse of man, blighting» 
as it does, every energy of the human mind,--Greating as it will, that fierce rage and 
unquenchable thirst for that liquid poison, which slowly, but surely, hurries its self- 
devoted victim to destruction, misery, and death, Bill's career was a short one, but 
it entailed years of misery upon him in this world,— and glad should we be, could we 
encourage a hope of his pardon in the next. A twelvemonth had not passed ere Bill 
found himself, ample as his salary was, in pecuniary difficulties; having taxed the 
generosity of his friends to the utmost, expended a great part of his mother's little 
income, and overdrawn his own, he returned home one evening sober, resolving as he 
thought, to retrieve, if possible, the folly and dissipation his evil habits had involved 
him in. A young and amiable girl had placed her affections upon him in opposition to 
all her friends, who were no strangers to Bill's dissipated propensity, could say against 
him ; to her he was all in all, debts and duns had now become a serious annoyance to 
our hero, and as it is easier to get into debt than out, and more congenial to the mind 
to support twenty vices than one virtue, when that virtue is to be obtained only by the 
sacrifice of those enjoyments which alone can gratify the heart, Bill's resolution was 
taken, in the hope, as he vainly imagined, that the society of an amiable woman, and 
the enjoyments of domestic life would, in time, wean him from his habits of vi^e and 
dissipation. And oh I had but one struggle been made, had one effort been attempted, 
had one firm resolve been adopted. Bill Oliver might still have lived an ornament 
to society, and the adored husband of a fond and affectionate wife. Oh, woman ! 
confiding, constant as thou art, when once thy affections are engaged, what enormities 
wilt thou not palliate, what brutal treatment forgive, what heartfelt misery undergo, 
what wretchedness endure, what crimes conceal, what hopes and future happiness forego, 
— still clinging with an everlasting fondness and affection to the wretch who has won 
thy first and only love, broken his plighted vows^ wrung thy bleeding heart, plucked 
the roses from thy blooming cheeks, and planted blisters there, blasted all thy fond 
hopes, — still, still, thou art the SA^e ! one kind word from him,— one promise to 
amend, — thou meets him with a smile, and all — all is forgotten ! And such a woman 
was Bill Oliver's wife. For a few months he appeared happy in her society, and a few 
(e!ect friends, and we begun to hope that he was so; but, alas! it was only the ap- 
pearance ; for, as the embers of a smothered fire, which the first puff of air fans into a 
fiame, so Bill's natural failing only wanted an opportunity of becoming more fierce and 
desperate than ever. 

Mrs. Oliver having married much against the wish of her guardian, that gentleman, 
finding all remonstrance vain, and probably supposing that he had done his duty, placed 
the fortune of Mrs. Oliver in the bank, and left it, as in fact he was obliged, entirely 
at the disposal of her husband. Thus Bill, having what many would have thought a 
handsome competency, had given up his situation, and was now entirely at liberty to 
follow the bent of his own inclinations, without any other check than what a fond and 
affectionate wife, who doated upon him, had in her power to make. We believe it was 
ih the year 13, if we recollect right, that a general election took place, and a fierce 
siluggle enftued betwixt the late Rt. Hon. George Canning, and the present Lord 
Brougham ; Bill being what is now termed a conservative, and having been penned 
up, as he said, with his wife for three months, sighed for liberty, and the enjoyment 
of that society of which he had been the life and soul. Here then was an opportunity 
which Bill could not resist, nor his wife oppose. He left her the first morning of the 
election, the happiest of her sex, he had never left her before, — but at his return, that 
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heart which beat lor him alone, at the fint somid of hifl footstep would bomd to meet 
him I — ^he never met her afterwards bat it sickened at his approach. The day pasted in 
the iisnal exeitcment of lA election. Bill's soul was up in arms,— wife, honw, all were 
forgotten ; banners waTed, bands of teasic were playing, flags flymg, the peopb 
huatayiDg,—- hackney-coaches whirling here, there, and ererywhere : in short, all was 
bnstle afid confusion, riot and sublimity ,-^his did friends had got him onee mora, and 
onoe more was Bill OliTor sent home doad drunk. It was the first time she had ever 
seen Jiira so ; the wine had overeome him,-*-his friends alone were to blame, they had 
killed ^tm, — oh 1 how oonld they behaYe so unkind. He wss put to bed, and she who 
lived for him alene, sat watching by his side, with his head pillowed in her arms. It 
was the first time she had seen him so,— and oh 1 that we oonld say that it was the 
last ; — the first step had been taken, Uie barrier had been broken that bound Bill 
Oltrer to home and happiness. ' The next night, and the next-*nay, weeks fled, and 
months drsgged on, but Bill returned not to his home but in a stale of inebrlatien i 
and he in whom she had plseed all her fond hopes, for whom she had saerified efery 
friend, was yet dear to her, — still he on whom she doated, cold, dUstant, and reserved 
when sober, and who never left but to return in a state of intozioation, caused her 
many a silent pang : she had not expected this, still she bore it all, and never met 
him but with a smile. Twelve months after their marriage she brought him a little 
girl, and for hours in his absence she would sit with it in her Isp, looking into its little 
face, as she sometimes thought she perceived the well known symptoms of that disease, 
which slow, but surely, fastens on its prey, destroying life while lingering hope exists 
bat to deceive, Alas 1 suspicion was but too soon confirmed, she had never told her 
grief, but let concealment, like a worm 'ith bud, feed on her damask oheek, until 
consumption, that enemy to life, had done its work; and in less than eighteen montha 
the grave had closed over all that was once lovely in the wife of Bill Oliver and bar 
child. And now destruction seemed to have marked him for its own. His wife's fortune 
was dissipated, his short-lived pleasures over, his household furniture brought to the 
hammer, and all found insufficient to satisfy the claims of his creditors; and those who 
had shared his wealth while be had it, and made him what he now was, began to shun 
his eosqpany, suddenly pretending to disoover that Bill was a dangerous companion, 
and a loose sort of a character. Still he continued to exist, no one knows how, gra- 
dually going down from genteel to shabby, and from shabby to mean, until some friend 
procured him a situation ss clerk in a marine store, and for a time Bill began to look 
up again ; but it was only for a season. Whether his consoienoe smote 1dm, or whether 
he fimcied old friends lodced cold upon him, we know not, oertatn it was, Bill seldom 
appeared in his old haunts ; or, periiaps, as is often the case, finding his company 
getting stale, and others beooming what be onee was, Bill shrunk flrom that society of 
which be was once the orade, and became the star of low and dissolute characters as 
hifflsdf, where he could still appear as a little god,*— these, while they drank at his 
expense, lauded his jests, and flattered his vanity, as they nightly drained him of 
every shilling. Thus Bill went on for two or three years, gradually sinking down the 
scale of respectability, and going from bad to worse, until at last his accounts were tn 
disorder, the books neglected, — ^bills had been paid and never accounted for,— his em- 
ployer obliged to discbarge him, and Bill Oliver became a porter in the establishment in 
which he had been clerk, and sunk into tbelsst stage of dissipation—a confirmed sot, lost 
to every sense of feeling or of shame. His once manly form wasted to a shadow,— the 
winter of life had come upon him, — the sear and yellow leaf of time had blasted his 
cheek, and furrowed deep his brow,-^the iron hand of despair had sunk into his soul, 
• — every hope was blighted, every prospect vanished, and Bill lingered on for years the 
victim of disease, want and desolation. 

In the latter part of the winter of 1827, the apparently lifeless body of a man was 
picked up in the snow, nearly in a state of nudity, and conveyed to the Refuge for the 
Destitute, and after being visited by the surgeon, found to be in the last stage of typhus 
fever. He lingered for a day and a night in a kind of stupor, when suddenly raising 
his wasted form upright, and surveying the nurse for a moment, exclaimed, — " For the 
love of God, give me a glass of rum 1*' It was procured, — he drank it,— it was his 
last I Reader,^ — this was Bill Oliver t The young, gay and thoughtless know not 
sorrow, but by experience, alas 1 too often, bitter, biting experience. Futurity to 
them seems bright and joyous, — their prospects in life may be brilliant,— their means 
ample, their conneciions highly respectable, their society courted, and they themselves 
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the gayest of the gay, — for there is a buoyancy in the ardour of youth, which when 
sorrow damps,— hope, blessed hope, warms into life again ; the hand of care hath not 
preyed upon the mind, — the worm which never dies hath ndt reached the heart, — ^the 
withering blast of disappointment, like the milUdew, passes lightly oyer the tendril, 
yet blasts the stately oak : but when old age comes on, when all the squalor of disease 
and want shall have overtaken thee, wfien every friend shall have deserted thee, when 
thou shall linger about in hungry misery, and shunned by those who once knew thee, 
an outcast in the world, degraded from society, — then, then, will come that deep 
damnation of tbe soul, that horrible remorse, that longing for death, and yet afraid to 
die ! Oh I if there is one of our young friends, who may chance to read this short 
sketch, if there is one young man who is daily, step by step, by a little and a little, 
approaching that fearful abyss of wretchedness and utter destitution, which habitual 
drunkenness hurls down upon its victim, and will as surely overtake him, as the clouds 
of evening shut out the light of day from the sight of man,— we entreat him to pause, 
to reflect, and flee from the wrath which is to come. 

[We give this little sketch as it occurred, merely substituting the fictitious name 
of Bill Oliver.] 

VESTA. 



FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 

About twenty years ago, the frolics of the Honourable M 7—, made a great 

noise in the newspapers of the day, and the liberality and even profusion with which he 
paid for any mischief he committed, threw a veil over the transactions. The following 
is one of his whimsical acts of folly. One morning, after having been dancing all night 

at an assembly, he sauntered out with the Marquiss of leaning on his arm, 

and in crossing St. Andrew's Square, found an old rustic standing before the door of 
Dumbreck's Hotel, with his cart full of buttermilk barrels ; he quickly concerted with 
the Marquiss a scheme of fiin, whereby the milk belonging to the old man found a 
different destiny to what it was intended. They first jumped up in front of tlie cart, 
seized the halter, and gallopped off in grand stile, leaving the poor man to follow as 
best he could ; then took oat all the spigots, and drove along George's-street, and past 
the Assembly Rooms, to the astonishment of the fashionables whom they had lately left; 
then down Frederick-street, along Prince's-street, and back again to St. Andrew's 
Square, all the time followed by the old milkman, who, in the agony of his heart at 
seeing his valuable property deluging the causeway, exhausted his whole vocabulary of 
exclamations, in giving vent to his indignation. With his sky-blue top-coat flying 
behind him, and his roughshod heels striking fire from the pavement, he pursued his 
ravished cart, shouting as loud as his lungs would permit, — '* Ye deil's buckles I — oh, 
ye unhanged blackguards, ye villains, — I'll ha'e the law on ye, gen there be law in 
Erinbury, ye vagabonds I — I'll get ye a better house than your father ever bigget for 
ye, — ye rascals 1 I'U get ye clapped up as sure as ye're liven, ye rampaging Erinburgh 
hallen spankers!" As soon as they arrived at the hotel, the Marquiss delivered the 
reins into the old man's hand ; but blue-bonnet vowed he would not quit him, until he 

had ascertained his name, and that of his companion. M put his hand into 

his pocket, and drew out a piece of paper, which he said contained the required addi^ses, 
and while the old man unfolded it, our heroes took the opportunity to escape ; the 
bit of paper turning out to be a ten pound note. " Ah, stop, my bonnie lads !" cries 
the appeased milkman, ** I've something to say t'ye, — will ye need ony mair milk in 
the mom ?" 

VESTA. 



Genbro^ty. — O Generosity! what a source of joy art thou to thyself and others 1 
Thou art the suii of the soul ; the clouds of distress flee from before thee ; the storms 
of misery are dispersed ; and as thy impartial beam spreads comforts and blessings on 
every side, thou appearest only to shine the brighter, in proportion to the felicity that 
is thus benignly extended. Continue then, oh, continue to illume my bosom : lei; 
this hand forget its employment, and this heart cease its motion, when it ceases to feel 
thy amiable energy i — Pratt. 
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MUSINGS. 

WORLD I a wondrous world art thou, with all thy varioui dowers, 
Thy living things, thy night, thy day, thy quick revolving hours ; 
Thy hopes, thy fears, thy ecstacies, thy agony, thy dread. 
Thy waverings, thy restlessness, thy living, and thy dead. 

A wondrous world is this of ours, and wonderfully fram'd I 
Mocking -that mortal's narrow scan, who with wild thought untam'd, 
Would seek the cause why things that be, should pass his knowledge vain, 
And failing, raise a structure false, and speculate again. 

A wondrous world is this of ours I Its continents, its seas. 
Its firmament, its light, its air, its soundless mysteries ; 
Its deserts and its rapid wilds, its sunshine and its showers. 
Its storm- clad mountains terrible, its singing birds and flowers. 

O wonderful its living things i Man of the 6od-given mind, 
The thoughts and passions manifold with his short being twiuM ; 
The purposes he purposeth to gain himself a name, 
His daring deeds, his outward shew, his inward fear and shame. 

wonderful the page inspired, writ by the poet's hand, 
Th' imperishable record proud, that through all times shall stand ; 
Memorial of the gifted mind, whence its first being sprung, — 
A glory veiled — a secret thing — until the poet sung. 

We tread on life — we tread on life where'er our footsteps pass, — 
6c, mark the living things that be upon a blade of grass ; 
What multitudes at pasture there, as on a wide spread plain, 
Yet they may seem immense to liife, minutes life again. 

O wondrous is this world of ours, and all that therein is, 
From highest height to lowest depth, from summit to abyss ; 
From life to death, from death to life, for. evermore the same, — 
O wonderful, most wonderful I is all this worldly frame. 

E. S. 



FRAGMENTS OF TIME. 

Madame de Gknlis tells us, that, when a companion of the queen of France, 
it washer duty to be at the table and waiting for her mistress just fifteen minutes before 
dinner. These fifteen minutes were saved at every dinner, and a volume or two was 
the result. No change, great and marked, in your general course, is necessary to 
make new and rich acquisitions ; only save every moment of time which you now throw 
ouayf and you will be able to do anything you desire. If I may speak from my own 
experience, I can testify that very nearly all that I have ever attained, or done, out of 
the regular routine of my professional duties, has been by taking those odd moments 
which are so easily thrown away. There are little vacancies in the most crowded periods 
of every man's duties, which are thrown away in resting from the great object of pur- 
siiit ; but there is no way of resting the mind more effectual, than to have something 
on hand to occupy it. The mind is not like a hand-organ, which wears as fast after 
7<m have shifted the key, and taken a new tune, as before. I have a friend who 
is most laborious in his profession, and so active in YiU duties, that one would think he 
could never enter his study ; and yet, should he live and labour for the coming ten 
years, as he has for the last five, he will die with a celebrity, as an author, that will 
not be doubtful. He accomplishes it all by improving the fragments of time.— -FVom 
the Student's Guide, by the Bev, John Todd, 
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TRAVELLING IN PARAGUAY. 

(From J. P. and W. P. Robertson's Letters on Paraguay.) 

DoFFiiro the habiliments of an Englishman, I put on a light jacket, hidden under 
a poncho, of a sort of fustian manufacture of the country. The lightness of its material 
kept me cool, while the closeness of its texture, and the flapping position in which it 
hung, preserved me f^om the rain. My poncho did more than this { for it served me 
as a coverlet during the night, and as an awning over the head, while I sat at my meals, 
or slept my siesta during the heat of the day. The next, and most conspicaous part 
of my dress, was a huge straw hat, with the circular amplitude of a large parasol; round 
my waist I wore a broad leathern girdle^ fastened in front by a large button. At one 
side of this belt was my carving knife, protected by a curiously- wrought sheath, and 
opposite were stuck a brace of pistols.' A red silk sash tied round my small clothes, 
kept them up ; and a pair of stout loose boots, armed with silver spurs, of which the 
rowels were nearly an inch in diameter, completed my travelling attire. 

My horse furniture was equally well adapted to the country as my own apparel, 
and quite as little like that m use here. The hunting-saddle was exchanged for the 
recado, a sort of pack-saddle, underlaid by a large piece of leather, covering the whole 
of the horse's back and haunches, and made with a view to prevent the sweftt penetrat- 
ing to the clothes, or upper gear of the saddle. Over this pack saddle were laid various 
folds of worsted- and cotton stuff, to insure a soft seat ; and uppermost of aD, to insure 
a cool one, a piece of strong, but finely-dressed leather. The underpart of the gear 
was bound to the horse by one very strong girth, fastened by thongs passed throug|^ a 
ring-bolt, and capable of any purchase when it is required to tighten the multifarious 
furniture. The upper part was fastened by a stuff girth of fine texture, which goes 
over. all. Such an apparatus must be cumbrous ; but seeing no bed is to be procured 
in travelling over tfaie country, a saddle thus capable of being converted into a com- 
fortable couch is extremely convenient. The bridle I used was the common Spanish 
bit, with reins and head-piece plaited by the Pampa Indians, in a style of combined 
neatness and strength, that would surprise some of our best whip makers. My ser- 
vant, a complete Gaucho, and an old post-rider, was equipped less gorgeously, but 
still after the same fashion as myself, with only the difference of the hat. His was the 
smallest, mine the largest, I had ever seen ; then his boots had been stripped off the 
legs of a horse, and his spurs were ef iron ; Us poncho and saddle-gear were all coarse, 
and sadly the worse for wear^ — they betokened a man aecaatomdl to hard work and 
small pay. Behind him he carried a pair of large polished bullock's horns, swung 
across his saddle, and filled with brandy ; a little bag at the saddle-peak contained 
some biscuit and salt. He had a large rusty sabre at his left side, and not less rusty 
blunderbuss at his right ; and thus was he equtpped< Last of all came the postillion, 
all tatters, without shoes, with an old cast-off foraging cap on his head, long bushy 
hair hanging from under it, a jacket, and a worn-out poncho, girt kilt- wise round his 
waist, with a pair of not over-clean drawers peeping from under it. He threw my 
small portmanteau behind his recado, and fastened to it with two hide-thongs the two 
ends of what contained my portable wardrobe. Seeing my servant and me already 
mounted, the little urchin of a guide, (for he was a mere boy) said, with a note of 
interrogation, — ** Vamo-no senor ?*' — " Shall we be off?" I replied,—" Vamo»,** and 
all three, putting spurs to our horses, were a little after break of day at a hand-gallop 
through the still, and, at that hour, deserted streets of Buenos Ayres, for Assumption. 
I had letters of introduction to most of the people of the towns which lie on the road 
between ,the two places ; and with the buoyancy of a traveller, bent upon new dis- 
coveries, and of a speculator going to visit the fabled country of £1 Dorado ; with the 
pleasure, moreover, of being the first Englishman who had sallied forth to explore the 
regions of Paraguay, and visit its capital, Assumption, I felt as light as a feather, and 
seemed to ride as fast as the wind. 

Black Ants (habitations of.) Having observed in the more open parts of the 
country thousands of conical masses of earth, rising to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and having a base of nearly five feet in diameter, I proceeded to examine their nature ; 
they were inhabited by myriads of the black ant. Dismounting to investigate the 
economy of so many vast and curious republics, I first endeavoured to ascertain the 
nature of the substance out of which were constructed their Babylonish temples. They 
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were obvionsly impervious to the heayiest raim, and could not be shaken bj the 
strongest hurricane ; no water appeared ever to have penetrated, no lightning ever to 
have scathed them. Yet they were masses of mere clay. I endeavoured, with my 
strong gancho knife, to dig into one of them,— I might as well have attempted to 
penetrate with it the flinty rock. My companion, Gomel, willing to surprise me, had 
not said a word ; nor in my eagemen for evidence from my own senses of the nature 
of so curious a phenomenon as that whioh presented itself to my view, had I asked him 
any questions. But the moment I attempted to dig into the impenetrable masa, he 
snulcd and said, — '* Believe me, it is in vain 1" He then proceeded to tell me that 
those obelisks had been there from time immemorial ; and that for aught he or anybody 
else knew, they might be antediluvian. Though neither antiquary nor geologist, this 
story excited me the more closely to examine the structure of those Tenerable piles ; 
and the more nearly I inspected Uiem, the more was my wonder excited. On the apex 
of the cone, there was an oval basin, from which diverged about thirty aqueducts, 
intended, evidently, to carry off all the water wUch might fall upon the pile. Between 
those conductors, from the baae to the top, were innumerable perforations ; there were 
pouring out of them at one side, and into them at another, myriads of busy ants. 
Those which went in were all top-heavy with their unweildy loads of leaves, grass, and 
grass-seed ; those which issued were speeding in search of more of the same material, 
which they had on a previous trip deposited in the great and common emporium of the 
public wealth within the pile. No doubt as to the way, no intermission as to the labour, 
embarrassed a single member of the community. Sometimes a large burthen of straw, 
or part of the leaf of a palm tree, would fall from the back of ita bearer ; but in a 
moment it was replaced by half a dozen out-coming and unencumbered labourers. The 
sturdy porter then proceeded, as before, to his place of destination, staggering under 
the unweildy heap which pressed upon his shoulders. 

I next proceeded to trace the various paths which led to and from the clay towers. 
These paths intersected and literally cut up the whole eountry ; they were thronged 
with coming and going multitudes, in each individual of vrhich, the one predominant 
anxiety seemed to he-^htuie. But their rxcursions were not confined to soil. Every 
palm-tree was indented in half a dozen places with their footsteps, and both the fruit 
and the leaf of the stately plant (neither to be reached till you reach its top) were 
conspicuous elements of the trade of the busy inhabitants of the pyramids below. 

Azara has mentioned in his work on Paraguay, that he encountered similar massea 
of earth raised by the ants, but so soft, that his horse having come unawares upon one 
of them, (it must of course have been at night) not only demolished the heap, but 
sank with his fore-legs into the abyss beneath it. He was travelling, however, along 
the coast, and upon marshy ground ; I was a good way from the coast, and in the 
midst of a country, in which the clay is very remarkable for its hardners and con- 
sistency. The ants, instinctively knowing themselves to be subject to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, do also instinctiv^y select for their buildings the very hardest 
and most impervious parts of the clay in their immediate vicinity ; not only so, but, 
as wise master-builders, they interweave this clay in such a manner with millions of 
bits of the bark of the palm-tree, as to constitute that djorable and impenetrable mass 
of which I have spoken. Let any one examine the consistency of the swallow's nest, — 
the curious, complicated, and elegant workmanship of the wren's, — and in reference at 
once to the habitation of the swaUow, the wren and the ant, he will be ready to ex- 
claim with the Roman sage, — '* Duos animA bmtorum." 



Duty of a Wife. — But the wife may not be able to do all the work to be done 
In the house. Not able ! A young woman not able to cook and wash, and mend and 
make, and clean the house, and make the bed for one young man and herself, and that 
young man her husband too, who is quite willing (if he be worth a straw) to put up 
with a cold dinner, or with a crust ; to get up and light her fire ; to do anything that 
the mind can suggest to spare her labour, and to conduce to her convenience 1 Not 
able to do this ? Then, if she brought no fortune, and he had none, she ought not to 
have hetn able to marry : and let me tell yon, young man, a small fortune would not 
put a servant-keeping wife upon an equality with one who required no such inmate. 
Vol. 6^No. 1--D. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gbntlbmen, 

I AM constrained by feelings of respect for the Order, to make the 
following snggestions, which, if attended to, will be highly calculated to enhance the 
value of the institution. It must be evident to every thinking mind, that whatever is 
calculated to develope the human understanding, and give the mind a dignified naode 
of thinking, in regard to its own stupendous powers, and the unlimited number of 
external objects within the range of its contemplation, must be of no little service to all 
who have tastes and desires, either to improve their moral or physical conditions, as 
members of society. An uncultivated mind may possess many good qualities, when 
connected with a happy organization. But if we only look back upon the early stages 
of society, when the beneficent influence of civilization first began to temper the passions 
with human reason, we find the gradual but progressive change from bruie forcCf to 
moral power, and delightfully exercising its happy controul over the sentiments, wants, 
and wishes of mankind. The light of reason from time to time has shone through 
the bright lamps of many a low-bom genius, and, like polar-stars, have guided 
thousands to the bright paths of hope, real life, and unalloyed happiness. 

With these reflections, I now proceed with my observations upon the necessary 
improvements I should like to see introduced into the Order. The first is, to do away 
with a great deal of its social character, and thereby stamp it as the deliberate produc- 
tion of common sense. It is too true that a great portion of the life of man is taken 
up in follomng shadows t or empty baubles^ — such can only be '* vanity," and in many 
cases end in ** vexation of spirit." I would ask in sober seriousness, what is the use 
of so much childish frivolity in the opening of Lodges, as singing, toasting, &c. ? I 
possess no small admiration for the chaste muse, but it is really too bad for sober, 
reflecting men, to be bored with nonsensical songs, and frequently the sweet harmony 
of discordant voices ; music certainly will always produce a good effect if tastefully and 
properly employed, — and noble or generous sentiments must always be acceptible 
when given in proper time and place. My object is, therefore, to prove that both the 
time and attention of our brethren may be more usefully employed by making their 
Lodges temples of elementary instruction, where they may blend the delights of 
brotherly sociality with the sweet enjoyment of mental improvement, and store up to 
themselves real knowledge, such as will at all times inspire the mind with noble and 
generous sentiments, both as regards their own dignity as rational beings, and of Him 
who formed tht^ universe, and all its myriads of revolving worlds. What a delightful 
treat it is to listen to a good lecturer, who, with instructive ease can unfold the beauties 
of Nature, such as may be seen in the vegetable world, with all its beautiful variety, 
from the majestic oak, down to the sweet little mountain daisy, — offering its morning 
sacrifice of fragrance to the bright god of day. Geology gives us a view of the struc- 
ture of the world we inhabit, and opens up new scenes of delight to our bewildered 
imaginations. Astronomy unfolds the stupendous works of the Creator in the shining 
firmament, where infinity revels in boundless space; where the gigantic mind of Newton 
was lost in its own nothingness in contemplating the greatness and magnificence of the 
design, all formed and governed by the power and wisdom of an Omnipotent Deity. 
What a rich field is presented to the inquiring and studious mind amidst the beauties 
of Nature, and improvements of Art I There are the paths^trod by men of talent, who 
are every day unfolding new wonders to the mind, and improving the social conditions 
of their fellow-men ; while their own names are handed down to posterity upon the 
broad page of the world's history, as benefactors of the human race. I ask what 
specious of machinery could be better adapted to the work of the mind's improvement, 
than the well-organized system of Odd Fellowship, with its moral obligations, its social 
ties and philanthropic operations ? When met in open Lodge, we cast off the trammels 
and turmoils of life's drudgery, and leave the bitter fruits of prejudice and bigotry 
behind ; and for a while realize the beatitude of the divinty to man in a state of harmo- 
nious existence, — it is there we taste the pure delight of real brotherhood, stripped of 
the embarrassments of the inequality of our various situations and circumstances in 
society, and where true merit alone forms the only distinction in rank. Surely if 
religion, with all its divine precepts, has failed to produce its noble and salutary effects 
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upon mankindy it is for the want of a well-regulated and timple organiaation like thia ; 
howeTer, it ia a sufficient proof of what man can do for the ameUoration of his own 
condition, when he falls back upon the resources of his own rational powers, and directs 
them in a proper manner. 

Gentlemen, I think it needs little force of argument upon my part to proTC the 
necessity of doing all we can to impart to the Institution a wider and more nseful 
character, by establishing regular courves of lectures, wherever the circumstances of 
the Lodges will admit of it ; and, if possible, to hold all our Lodges in private rooms, 
or balls. The many advantages which would arise from such an arrangement must be 
obvious to every thinking mind; the best way to avoid danger is to shun its temptations, 
— many well-meaning men have foundered in their struggles between vice and virtue : 
bad examples have, at all times, a wonderful effect on the human mind, and we fre- 
quently drink poison without knowing, until it has produced its painful effects, either 
upon the mind or constitution ; on the other hand, it is truly astonishing the influence 
one good man will exercise over those within the sphere of his own immediate society, 
— this is a self-evident proof of the great pliability of the human mind, and the many 
advantages which may be derived from the effects of the Order being brought to bear 
upon our conditions in a yet more improved form. Gentlemen, the above observationa 
may be considered presumptions upon my part, but you must bear in mind, that ail 
human institutions are imperfect, and consequently liable to change ; if, therefore, we 
change for the better, what matter by whom brought about. I observe by the laat 
Number of the Magazine, that I have been anticipated in these ideas of reform, by a 
brother who signs himself *'Mbrcu&ius;" notwithstanding, there is a difference in 
our peculiarity of stile, and we all know that the largest rivers have their sources in 
trifling springs, therefore, a community of ideas upon any subject, cannot fail but to 
be of service ; and I doubt not, but that the same question will find a much more able 
advocate in some of your contributors, whose experience, standing, and influence in 
the Order, will produce the desired effect. 

I may here observe, that were it possible to follow out the foregoing principles in 
this town, we should soon rally round us men of talent, taste, and standing ; the 
principles of the Order would then soon become generally diffused. I suppose you are 
not to be told that the Scotch are a cool, calculating set of people, therefore not ready 
to take hasty steps in any important undertaking ; but as soon as they come to know the 
merits of any subject, they are easily made converts, consequently, are the more to be 
esteemed for their characteristic stability when enlisted in a good cause. In the relation 
we stand in to them at present, many suppose that Odd Fellowship partakes of what 
they are pleased to call our trifling character, mixed up with a good deal of hutnlmg, 
and only fit for full grown children ; notwithstanding, we are making wonderful pro- 
gress. Generous actions will always command respect, and the moral rectitude of any 
class of men, will be sure to have its influence over the minds of others, no matter 
how high in station, or humble in circumstances ; when prejudice evaporates, the mind 
then sees clearly, — divested of this barrier to all improvement, our Order has every 
chance of embracing (if not all) a very great portion ot society, of all shades and 
denominationa, and binding them fast in the golden chains of universal charity, which 
is the prayer of your very humble brother. 

In the Bonds of F. L. and T., 

CS/y of QUugow Lodge. JAMES BURN. 



ON LEAVING IRELAND. 

Dear sainted soil ! dear Emerald Isle, adieu ; 
Land of the harp, to feeling ever true ; 
Bland are thy breezes, fertile are thy plains, 
Lovely thy nymphs, and valorous thy swains f 
Thy climate well bespeaks the native mind. 
Warm, weeping, generous, and of nature kind. 
The uncertain rainbow to thy shore is dear. 
Shining through storms, and smiling through a tear. 
Erin, farewell 1 for ever, if we part. 
Thy verdure is engraven on my heart 1 
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ACCOUNT OF A SALT LAKE IN THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

This lake, which lies in the midst of an eztensiye plain, elevated considerably 
above the level of the sea, is of an oval form, about three miles in circnmference, and 
has on one side, a sloping margin of green turf ; in other parts, banks of greater 
elevation and abruptness, are covered with continuous thickets of arboreous and suc- 
culent plants. At the time of our visit, the whole of the lake round the margin, and 
a considerable portion of its entire surface, was covered with a thick rind of salt, 
sprinkled over with small snow, — white crystals, — giving the whole basin the aspect of 
a pond frozen, and powdered over with hoar frost, or flakes of snow. This wintry 
appearance of the lake formed a singular contrast with the exuberant vegetation which 
embowered its margins, where woods of beautiful evergreens, and elegant acacias were 
intermingled with flowering shrubs and succulent plants of lofty size, and strange exotic 
aspect, such as the portulacaria afra, (favourite food of the elephant,) the tree crassula, 
the scarlet cotelydon, with several species of the aloe, some of them of large size, and 
in summer crested with superb tiaras of blood-red blossoms ; and, high over all, gigantic 
groves of euphorbia, extending their leafless arms above the far spread forest of shrub- 
bery. The effect of the whole, flushed with a rosy tinge by the setting sim, was sin- 
gularly striking and beautiful. I did not attempt to examine the saline incrustation, 
which is said to extend over the whole bottom of the lake ; but I tasted the water, and 
found it as salt as brine. Of the various theories suggested by naturalists to account 
for the formation of this singular Salt Pan, (as it is called by the colonists,) that which 
ascribes its origin to saline springs in the bottom, appears the most probable. 

• 

The Serpent Eater. — In the feathered kingdom, as well as in other depart- 
ments of zoology, the Cape exhibits great richness and variety ; but on this subject I 
must refer the reader to Vaillant's splendid work on the Ornithology of South Africa. 
I shall only here notice the singular Secretary Bird, or. Serpent Eater ; the former 
name is a mere fanciful appellation, the latter truly indicates its habits. With the legs 
of a crane, and the head of an eagle, the secretary belongs to the class of rapacious 
birds ; and is now placed by naturalists between the eagles and vultures. In South 
Africa, his presence is a peculiar blessing to the natives ; for they are indebted to him 
for the destruction of a vast quantity of insects and reptiles, whose multiplication^ 
unless their numbers were thus kept down, would be a formidable calamity. These 
birds always kill their prey before swallowing it. Whether the secretary meet with a 
serpent or a tortoise, he invariably crushes it under the sole of his foot ; and such is 
the skill and force with which he gives the blow, that it is very rarely that a serpent of 
an inch or more in diameter survives the first stroke. When he meets with a serpent 
that is large enough to oppose a long resistance to him, he flies off with his prey in his 
beak, to great a height, and then dropping it, follows it in its descent with wonderful 
rapidity, so as to be ready to strike it when it falls stunned to the ground. VaiUant 
describes an obstinate battle between a secretary and a large serpent, in which the bird 
struck his enemy with the bony proturberance of his mug ; but the mode of crushing 
with his foot is the more common. In general, these birds exhibit no fierceness, and 
are easily domesticated. 

Passing over the other feathered tribes, from the magnificent eagles of the Win- 
terberg, to the tiny but brilliant-plumed family of sugar-birds, which flutter like insects 
round the blossoms, I shall mention only, in passing, the singular contrivances of those 
species of the weaver-bird which suspend their nests from the branches of trees. The 
object of this precaution is obviously to secure their offspring from the assaults of their 
numerous enemies, particularly the serpent race. To increase the difficulty of access 
to these tree-rocked cradles, they usually impend over a river or precipice, while the 
entrance is always from below, and frequently through a cylindrical passage of twelve 
or fifteen inches in length, projecting from the spherical nest, exactly like the tube of 
a chemist's retort. The whole fabric is most ingeniously and elegantly woven of a 
species of tough grass ; and the wonderful instinct, or foresight, (or whatever else we 
may choose to call it) displayed by the little architect in its construction is calculated 
to excite the highest admiration. I have often seen twenty or more of these beautiful 
nests hanging from a single tree. 

(From Prinffle's South Africa. 
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AMICITIA, AMOR ET VERITAS. 



Ask of thy heart, O mortal nun, 

Whose brow is clad with care, — 
Ask of thy heart, when its worldliness 

Hath past away with prayer,— 
Ask of thy heart, yea, search it out. 

And know imd understand 
The blessings wherewith our Gfod hith 
bless'd 

This highly faTOr'd land. 

O, they are great and manifold I 

Yet there be three, whose might 
Surpasseth, as doth the cloudless moon 

The twinkling stars of night :-* 
Yes, there be three, — ^and, lol the first — 

The FjaiENDSHiF that hath power 
No link ten thousand thousand hearts 

In sunshine and in shower. 



And there is yet a dearer daim, 

Acknowledg'd and confessed, 
The power that kniteth heart to heart, 

Where'er its light doth rest ; 
From oldest immemorial time, 

A blessing from above, 
A purifying influence,-^ 

We know that it is Loyb. 

And yet one more, O mortal man ;•— 

What is it day by day 
Hath strength Iflce tire to purge the dross, 

That elingeth still to clay ? 
What is it ttiat in every age, 

From the hoary head to youth. 
Is the noblest crown in the wide spread 
world ? 

'TisTKUTH, eternal Truth 1 

• E. S. 



Oh Seeing a TAME SEA OULL on the FUh Pond at Eoundhay Park, near Leeds. 

A. D. 1896. 



Poor widow'd,* solitary bird,— 
Hast thou Uiis rural spot prefer'd, 

To thy own natiTe shore ? 
And dost thou here oontented stay. 
When kindred friends are far away. 

Where ocean's surges roar ? 

Thou hast no mate, nor infant brood. 
With thee to top yon shad'wy wood, 

Or o'er the water glide ; 
Thy traokkss course I see thee take 
Alone, across the silver lake, 

Or on its grassy side. 

Uoae of the Valley Lodge, Leeds District, 



And can there here be joys for thee, 
When thou bast no society, 

Thy wand'rings to share ? 
There's not a spot of earthly ground, 
But some enjoyment may be found. 

Some charm to soften care. 

I need not wonder then to see, 
Thee in this lone obscurity. 

Contented and at ease ; 
Nor should I murmur at my fate, 
Sinee there is joy in er'ry state. 

That Providence decrees. 

T. S. BRISTOW, P. G. 



Affsction for thb Dbad. — It was a beautiful picture to behold the grave-yard 
of Jerusalem thronged with Turkish women, in their long white veils. It would, per- 
haps, be too poetieal to look upon them all as mourners. Perhaps, indeed, it would 
not be too mueh to say, that of the immense multitude who, day after day, are seen 
flittiBg among the tombs, many a widowed fair one, over the tomb of a dead lord, is 
dreaming of a living lover. But there was one whom I noticed every day ; she was 
always sitting by the same stone, and I always noticed her as one of the first to come 
out, and one of the last to return. She was a young Sciote girl, mourning over the 
tomb of her young lord ; and well she might, for he had been to her a friend and pro- 
tector, and she had been his only bride. When her father's house was laid in ruins, 
and her grey-headed sire and her manly brothers were slain before her eyes, he had 
saved her from the bloody cimeter, or from a fate worse than death ; and he had wooed 
ber, not as a Turk and a master, but as a lover. He had won her young heart, and 
she had forgotten her kindred and her country ; he had died with his bloody cimeter in 
bis hand, and she thought only of the dead, when she stood beside his grave. — Ste- 
phene's InddenU tf Traoele in the Holy Land, 8fe, 



*Tlie survivor of apaUr origiaally brought to the Park Pond, firom off the Northern Coast, 
or seaside. 
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HORRIBLE STRUGGLE BETWEEN TWO CRIMINALS 

CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

(From a Jamaica paper.] 

SoMB time since, a mulatto, named Criag, was condemned to death for the 
assassination of a merchant of Haiti. This murder, accompanied by the most horrid 
circumstances, was preceded by a robbery to a large amount. A few days after a young 
Portuguese was sentenced to the same fate, for having stabbed his mistress in a fit of 
jealousy. The two criminals were confined in the same prison, but each had a seperate 
cell. Criag, whose strength and ferocity were the subject of much dread, occupied an 
obscure dungeon, in which the air penetrated through a small grating, which overlooked 
the staircase of the prison ; no ray of light reached this cell, — here tJle darkness of night 
prevailed over the light of day. Dardeza, whose crime was less horrible, and who had 
inspired the gaoler with more compassion, was placed in a large room with some Kght, 
which had a grated window, overlooking the country ; the two condemned men were 
manacled with chains on their feet and hands. It was announced to each that their 
execution would take place in three days, and a sufficient provision of bread and water 
was given to them, which was to last until the fatal moment arrived. For some time 
each of the two prisoners had meditated his escape. Dardeza, who had been permitted 
to receive^he visits of his friends, had obtained some instruments to facilitate his pro- 
ject ; but the unfortunate young man, without vigour and address, was soon discouraged 
by bis fruitless essays, and had fallen into entire apathy and despondency ; he waited 
with most painful dread the appearance of the gaoler. Criag, more vigorous, more 
daring, did not despair ; he resolved to try all means to escape his sentence. From 
the position of his cell, and the way he had passed to be conducted to it, he reckoned 
that one of the walls was the boundary of the prison, and he imagined, if he could 
effect an opening, he might get into the open country. He commenced his work, and 
to prevent the noise being heard, and to soften the stones, he threw water on the 
cement, and with the chains which were on his hand, seratched against the walls. 
When he had removed some fragments, he again threw water, and recommenced 
scratching ; he deprived himself of sleep, and, with indefatigable activity, never for an 
instant quitted his work. From time to time the gaoler would come to the grating, 
and, with a lantern, would see that his prisoner was safe. But all the while he was 
working, Criag kept an attentive ear, and at the least noise he stopped ; and when the 
gaoler came, he would find Criag lying near the hole, pretending to sleep. Already 
was the wall very deeply pierced ; but how thick was the wall ? Criag was ignorant 
what he had still to do ; he did not even know what time remained to the hour of his 
execution : he was placed in a cell so obscure, he could not tell the difference between 
night and day, and was thus deprived of all means of knowing how fast the three fatal 
days were passing. However, he made a last trial, and with his clenched teeth he 
attacked the wall. He is saved 1 — ^the stones give way, — the wall is pierced 1 — but, 
alas, the wretch was deceived in his idea of the situation of the place : it is not the 
pure air and fresh country which meets his eager breath and look through the opening 
he has so painfully effected. He perceives only another cell feebly lighted by the pale 
glimmering of a lamp ; he heard heavy sighs, — ^he calls in a low voice, — it is the call of 
Dardeza. In a short time these two unfortunates approach each other. Criag com- 
municates his design to Dardeza, and learning that his window overlooked the country, 
he imagined their flight was a thing effected ; but how many days had passed since 
Ciiag had learned the fatal news ? how many hours were there still remaining for him 
to live ? He asked Dardeza, who had been able to count both hours and days, and 
found that the nigbt, which had commenced, was their last, and to-morrow's sun would 
light them to the gallows. Far from disspiriting Criag, this dreadful news only re- 
doubled his courage ; Dardeza seconded his efforts, and the two uniting their energies 
to widen the hole made by Criag, it was soon large enough to admit him into the cell 
of Dardeza. The latter had received from a friend a file to break away the bars from 
his window, to assist his escape ; but, as we have said, the weak, unfortunate young 
man, had not tried to accomplish a plan, which at first appeared so impossible. Now, 
however, the presence of Criag animated him, he seized the file, the two set to work, 
and they had soon separated several bars of grating. The opening was large enough 
to admit them, and if they could effect a leap of sixty feet, their escape was assured ; 
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it remained only to file the chains which attached their feet and hands. But this would 
be still a work of time ; the night was advancing, the day about to appear, — the day, 
the hJtaX day, that for them would only commence, though for many it would end in 
happiness. The precious resource, the file, could not serve both at the same time. 
If one only used it, scarcely would there have been time to break his chains, and with 
the weight of them, flight was impossible. A terrible dispute arose between the two ; 
the file was in the hands of Dardeza, — he would use it,---Griag threw himself on him 
to wrest it away. In this narrow cell, between two chained men, devoted to death, a 
mortal struggle ensued. Criag, being the strongest, threw his enemy ; Dardesa saw 
himself vanquished, — but that neither might be saved, he dragged himself to the window, 
and would have thrown out the instrument, that, but a few minutes before, had appeared 
a god in their eyes. Criag prevented him, — '* You shall never have it," cried the 
frantic Dardeza ; and, making a violent effort to disengage himself from the hands of 
his adversary, he put the file in his mouth, and swaUowed it ! At this sight Criag 
sank exhausted. It is done, — he must die. Dardeza, overpowered by the efforts he 
had made, lay extended on the ground like one really dead ; the file he had swallowed 
was entangled in his throat, — ^he was suffocating. Suddenly a horrid idea came over 
Criag. He threw himself on Dardeza, seized him violently by the throat to strangle 
him, dashed his head against the walls, plunged his hand in his throat, tore open his 
chest, and even in the stiU beating breast of the unfortunate, he sought by the pale 
light of the lamp, the precious instrument of safety, — he drew it forth in blood, — soon 
he is at work, — his chains fall : then, with the Unen of Dardeza he made a kind of 
line, which attached to a bar of the window, he let himself out. But, arrived to the 
extremity of the line, he cast his eye below him, an abyss of more than thirty feet was 
still left ; however, he did not hesitate ; his fall was broken by a platform, on which 
he rolled, then he fell on a pavement ; — ^but all is not yet over, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a high wall, which it was necessary to climb. At the moment he was 
searching for the place where ascent was easiest, a watch-dog attacked him ; Criag 
met him, and fearful that his barkings should be heard, he thrust his hand into his 
mouth, and strangled him ; but in the midst of his convulsive pangs, the dog bit off 
his thumb. There was no time to lose,— day was beginning to dawn. Criag chose his 
spot, and soon the harrassed and mangled murderer stood at liberty. At day-break 
the gaoler sought his criminals to lead them to the gallows, — he found only a horrible 
mutilated corpse. The alarm was given, — proclamations issued for the apprehension 
of the criminal ; but the traces of blood near the dog, and the thumb, were still there : 
it was ascertained the right hand of the murderer was mutilated, and these details were 
published. Criag had run for the space of an hour, when overcome by fatigue and 
hanger, he stopped near a small hut, and demanded refreshment, thinking that the 
rumour of his escape could not have preceded him there. An old negress who inhabited 
the hut gave him food. He was on the point of quitting her, when Caro, the brown 
son of the old woman, arrived from the town, and immediately told the news he had 
heard there ; Criag thrust his hand still deeper into his bosom, but the rapid glance of 
Caro caught the movement. The brave young man rushed toward Criag, tore off his 
cloak, and perceived the bloody wound ; Criag sprang rapidly to seize a hatchet, which 
was in a comer, and threw himself on Caro, who was only armed with a heavy stick. 
Caro adroitly parried off the blow- aimed at him ; the axe of Criag glided down his 
adversary's club, and cleft the skull of the old negress, who had run to protect her son. 
At this sight Caro threw himself on Criag, and at a blow felled him to the ground, 
leaving him without sense, and hora de combat. He then vainly endeavoured to recall 
his mother to life. At the same time, three mounted police officers who had been 
searching for the culprit in all directions, arrived upon this new theatre of his crime ; 
immediately Criag was seized, bound, tied to the tail of a horse, and dragged at full 
gallop, back to prison. Hardly anived, Criag asked for a bottle of rum, and a priest; 
to the latter he recounted, with horrible sang /roidf all the details of fads escape, and 
then swallowed the former at a draught. Scarcely had the priest left him, when he fell 
senseless, and on the officers entering to drag him to the gibbett, he had ceased to 
breathe. 



Idleness. — ^There are but very few who know how to be idle and innocent. By 
doing nothing we learn to do ill. — Spectator. 
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A LONDON LYRIC. 

[Prom ** Friendship* $ Qff\srinff," which contains many beauties, we select the foU 
lomingt which we d^em the choicest of them. It is by Barry Cornwall, and does 
honour to him. Its fine, rich, taried yerstfication is wortliy tite dramttic keeping and 
the beaatifiil moral sense that perrades and elevates it.] 

(without.) 
Tbb winds are bitter; the skies are wild; 

From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain ; 
Without, — in tatters, the world's poor child 

Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain 1 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her ; 

But hunger, her friend, with his cold gaunt hand 
Grasp her throat* — whispering huskily, 

«*What dost thou in a Christian land?*' 

(within.) 
The skies are wild, and the blast is cold: 

Yet riot and luxury brawl within : 
Slaves are waiting, in crimson and gold — 

Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 
The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 

Up in each glass to its beaded brim : 
The jesters are laughing, the parasites quaffing 

•* Happiness'' — ** Honour" — and all for him I 

(without.) 
She who is slain 'neath the winter weather*-* 

Ah I she once had a village fame, 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 

Had gentleness — vanity — maiden shame : 
Kow her allies are the tempest howling, 

Prodigals' curses — self disdain. 
Poverty — misery — well, no matter, 

There is an end unto every pain I 

The harlot's fame was her doom to-day, 

Disdain, — despair; by to-morrow's light 
The ragged fioor and the pauper's pall; 

And so she'll be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or human sigh, 

She's gone, — ^poor life and its ** fever" o'er. 
So,^— let her in calm oblivion lie ; 

While the world runs merry as heretofore! 

(within.) 
He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth. 

He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town: 
Liar —betrayer — false as cruel, — 

What is the doom for his dastard sin? 
His Peers they scorn ? high dames they ahun him ? 
Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 

There — yet his deetls are all trumpet^knunded. 

There, upon silken seats, recline 
Maidens as fair as the i^mmer morning, 

Watching him rise from the sparkling wine ; 
Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters. 

Men of high honour salute bim '* friend," 
Skies ! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 

World! oh, where do thy wonders end? 
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ON SMOKING. 

As I reclined on a soft and eaaj bed of " live featken,^' reposing in the fuU 
delights of a joyons spirit, and in the kind embraces of delicious sleep, the world and 
my foes were at peace with me, and I, in the midst of them all enjoving what some 
would call the sweetest bliss of earth, — when, lo ! to my wild astonishment, I heard 
the clashing of arms, and the din of contending parties, — a Tolnme of 9moke ascended, 
and spread over all the surrounding objects. Turning coward, I made a determined 
effort to escape, gave a tremendous leap, and having nearly thrown myself over the 
bed-stock, I awoke, when I found myself sitting upright, — my breast was labouring 
oppressively, my pulsation rapid, my breath short, my eyes forced from their sockets, 
my lungs painful, my throat and mouth without moisture, my nostrils closed, and I 
felt altogether as though I were breathing smoke and flame, I called for water to 
qaench my parched tongue and inflamed body. Being somewhat comforted by a large 
draught of nature's wine, the fiery sensation was partly allayed ; 1 sunk me down again 
to discover what could this strange occurrence signify, when I suddenly bethought 
myself that this was the fruit of the evening's enjoyment, of which smoking had been 
the first and the last course. 

Coming to the main tack, my fancy had been prodigiously moved by the heaven, 
and the pure elysium which our well-beloved brothers, '* Quid" and ** Vbsta," declare 
they can create by the inoonse of a delicious Indian weed. I felt desirous of enjoying 
the same happiness as my fellow-creatures, and though I had previously presented this 
offering to my offended stars without any very gratefid returns of bliss, yet I felt bound 
to give credit to the straight-forward assertions of a brother, and therefore resolved to 
seek **the termination of pipe number three." Like Quid, I determined not to ** ex- 
pectorate whilst smoking," but found myself under the necessity of swallowing the 
saliva 1 While at those Indian devotions, along with many more, I observed a number 
of young ones come into the room, which was literally crammed with smoke; they 
went cough I cough !! cough 111 but I was happy at the heathen shrine, dedicated to 
the smokers' heaven, — the magic wand was laid upon me, and my sorrows were encom- 
passed in a fairy web. Of course, I only laughed at the coughers, telling them that 
when they were a little older, they would probably better enjoy the delicacies of a pipe 
aad a lungs full of smoke. 

Bat now I found I was deceived, and had deceived others. I discovered that 
though a smoker may suck his bliss and his heaven of insensibility through a foot and 
half channel of pipe-clay, or even a shorter distance, yet his hell is nearer at hand ; 
it is within himself when he awakes from his pipe stupor I I hope our brethren have 
not imposed upon us wilfully. Prior to this time, I took a pipe or cigar, only for 
fashion's sake ;^ but being willing to believe that our friends were iu earnest, I thought 
that a ten-fold consumption of the darling stuff might be beneficial ; but finding I had, 
in the first instance, mistaken the great smokers, and being disposed to cast the fault 
upon my own miscomprehension, I re-considered and re-perused the whole of the two 
articles previously named, of which I only read a part until this occasion, — whereas, 
Dov I find, to my great wonder, that Quid is leading on the artillery, and Veftta the 
infantry, to demolish the moderation men. Woe, woe 1 and misery be unto you, ye 
moderation wretches 1 ye shall be encompassed with armies, the tee-totallers on one 
side, and the tee-tipplers on the other 1 Your houses shall be destroyed, your lands 
laid desftUHe, anfl your wives inMl4;hildren shall not be left even to howl for the misery 
that awaits you. But comfort yourselves witli the consolation, that, at least, Vesta's 
soldiers are sorry creatures, and cannot, altogether, more than knock down a bean 
straw ; you may safely walk through his army, and quietly await the proud front of 
other opposers, only, as ye pass the general, ask him what correspondent in the 
Magazine has been ** advocating and advising alterations and bhanges in our Order, 
which, if carried into execution, would degrade (!) us to the level of a set of mad 
enthusiasts, or gloomy misanthropes ?" Or what brother has attempted to make " us 
become tee-totallers at once ?" Also, how much better is the ** fairy minutes" of pipe- 
stupefaction, than an hour's attention to a well-timed lecture, on even astronomy or 
philosophy, if nothing else will do ; yet tell him» there has not, in this quarter, been 
either felt or seen any desire to mingle those up, hodge podge, with Lodge- business. 
Quite different 1 After this, ask him if moderation be one of those faults which he has 
V6l. e—No. 1— E. 
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pat in the wallet end in front ? If so, we ehould haYe no objection to take a luncheon 
with him, when he Bits down by the way side to refresh himself from the contents of 
his travelling hBg, Besides this, I see nothing worth an inquiry. 

Next comes Qoid, who advances more like a man, with argument instead of 
witticism. I love him for this, — it speaks better for his intention ; if he errs, it is with 
a show of wisdom. But as I dare not trespass to that length I should like, I can only 
ask a few simple questions as follow. Does not the action of the cheeks emuequent 
ton the suction of smoking, cause an increased flow from the salival glands? Is tobacco 
a narcotic ? Does it contain any saline, fetid, or sulphureous particles ? Is it pos- 
sible to be poisoned with it ? And is it better to expectorate, or to swallow the excess 
of saliva ? Whether Quid be a chemist, druggist, surgeon, or farmer, he will be able 
to answer some of these questions. 

Yet think not, dear brethren, Messrs. Quid, Vesta, and readers, that I am so 
'tight-laced a hypocrite as to dfsire to deprive any man of the thing which he loves, 
merely because I love it not ; I wish not to hinder any man of smoking or drinking in 
moderation, for I am ready to confess that I wickedly enough drink and smoke my 
share of the dear creatures , but I am willing to deny myself of pipe and glass daring 
Lodge-hours at least, for the credit of the Order, and the expedition of business. But 
in opposition to this, Vesta ransacks all England, and raking up *' kings and bigots," 
in his zeal for his new heaven, must need transport us into Holland for a new pattern 
whereby we are to fashion our religion I '* Was ever anything heard like this ?" Why, 
man, in the equatorial ^slimes the negroes and others eat dogs, crocodiles, donkies, 
and other such delicious meats I In France, some long-tongued travellers declare they 
have seen frogs eaten in grand style 1 In Ru&sia the old sailors tell me that a pot of 
dirty fish oil is frequently ingulphed 1 la Sweden, horse flesh is sold in the market 
as the common food of the people 1 la China, a dead pig, almost putrid with disease, 
which an Englishman cast into the water as a common nuisance, was dragged out and 
devoured voraciously by the people I Now, if Vesta will insist upon his exotic argument 
and conclusions, I shall persist in applying the same violence to his olfactories ; but 
otherwise, I envy not the sublime type to which Vesta would reduce the smokers I 
Has he no better model than a dull and sluggish Dutchman, '* phlegmatic and of slow 
dispositions, both in body and mind ?'' Neither do I deny that ** Champaigns will 
bathe the heart awhile in (negative) bliss, and keep the head a little time from thinking 
of cares or creditors." But this is only a poor and ridiculous sham-pain, and pain will 
not be shammed or cheated long in this manner ; this sham-pain will, in the morning, 
be sure pain f and those are wretchedly deceived who thus attempt to sham pain. There 
is also a difference between a negative bliss and a positive bliss ; the former consists in 
a mere exemption from pain, but the latter, further than this, requires an addition of 
actual joy : but these two must not be confounded. 

In conclusion let me say, that I do not come forward to lay the axe at any root of 
social joy with a malicious or narrow-principled intent ; but when I see undue importance 
attached to a trifling thing, and observe that importance preached up with a wit and art 
sufficient to deceive many, I should consider nutrality criminal, — silence might be con- 
strued into consent, or even victory on the other part, therefore, I have met the smokers 
on their own ground. In other cases I should not take an argument against the quality 
or the general use of tobacco. The arguments given in favour of its parity and virtue, 
I consider not valid. Furthermore, as I think it only cowardice to use fictitious sig- 
natures in contests, being the high road to the obtrusion of false principles, I must 
beg to be excused from imputation of parade or ostentation, when I subscribe myself 
your humble 

A. G. TYSON. 
Scarbro.^ November 1st, 1839. 

P. S. — I, like Quid, am a P. S. in the Order, but have seen this translated, — 
P. S. : pipe sickens, — pipe stupifies ; thus it appears there are other pipe spirits, pipe 
seekers, pipe slaves, pipe suckers, and pipe Secretaries, each of whom we must expect 
to work for their lords and masters, particularly the pipe Secretaries |! 



Fbanconian PROvSRB.-^Mishap rides up in spur and bipot, and always sHnks 
away on foot. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

[From The New Microeoam.] 

How sweet ia the spot where Contentment appears ! 
It strengthens the weakest, the poorest it cheers ; 
And if bliss never visits our regions below, 
This, at least, is the nearest that earth can bestow. 

If you visit the cottage where poverty reigns, 
Where hard is the labour, and small are Uie gains,— 
If each face shines unclouded by grief or by care. 
And you ask for the reason, — Contentment is there. 

The temper where Peace and Contentment are found, 
Gives a lustre and life to each object around; 
Sach thought shines unfettered, each fancy is free, 
And they sparkle like foam on the sun-gUded sea. 

As the stone, which our fathers imagined of old, 
Changed the dulness of lead to the brightest of gold ; 
So the gem of Contentment, if worn in the breast, 
Makes the basest affections give place td the best. 



SHABY-GENTEEL PEOPLE. 

Tbbrb are certain descriptions of people who, oddly enough, appear to appertain 
exchiaively to this metropolis. You meet them every day in the streets of London, but 
no one ever encounters them dsewfaere. We were once haunted by a shabby-genteel 
man ; he was bodUy present to our senses all day, and he was in our mind's eye all 
night. The man of whom Sir Walter Scott speaks in his '* Demonology," did not 
suffer half the persecution Arom his imaginary gentleman-usher in black velvet, that 
we sustained from our friend in quondam black cloth. He first attracted our notice 
by sitting opposite to us at the British Museum, and what made the man more re- 
markable was, that he had always got before him a couple of shabby-genteel books — 
two old dogseared folios, in mouldy worm-eaten covert, whieh had once been smart. 
He was in his chair every morning just as the clock struck ten ; he was always the last 
to leave the room in the afternoon ; and when he did, he quitted it with the air of a 
man who knew not where 'else to go for waim and quiet. There he used to sit all day 
as close to the table as possible, in order to conceal the lack of buttons on his coat, 
with his old hat carefully deposited at his feet, where he evidently flattered himself it 
escaped observatioD. About two o'doek you would see him munching a French roll or 
a penny loaf ; not taking it boldly out of his pocket at once, like a man who knew he 
was only making a luncb» but breaking off little bits in his pocket, and eating them by 
stealth. He knew too well it was his dinner. When we saw this poor object, we 
thought it quite impossible that his attire eould ever be worse. We even went so far as 
to speculate on the poisibility of his shortly appearing in a decent second-hand suit. 
We knew nothing about the matter ; be grew more and more shabby-genteel every day. 
The buttons dropped off his waistcoat one by one ; then he buttoned his coat, and when 
one side of his coat was reduced to the same condition as the waistcoat, he buttoned it 
over on the odier side. He looked somewhat better at the beginning of the week than at 
the oondnsion, because the neckerchief, though yellow, was not quite so dingy, and 
in the midst of all this wretchedness, he never appeared without gloves and straps. 
He remained in this state for a week or two. At length one of the buttons on the 
back of the ooat fell off, and then the man himself disappeared, and we thought he was 
dead. — Boz. 



Fbanconian Pjiovbbb. — Much lumbers us a flowing dress ; much combers 
wealth our happiness. 
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ON SMOKING. 

The object of every publication, by whatever name called or diating^ished, wbetber 
of a comic, pathetic, descriptive, or seriooa description, — whether its pages be illu- 
mined with the effusions of a Dibden, or a Sterne, — whether its contents are calculated 
to start the briny tear, or the gentle smile create, ought to be the improvement of 
society. It is true Byron says, *' a book's a book, tho' nothing in't ;" but if we take 
a retrospective glance at book* making for the last hundred years, we shall find those 
who have laboured hard, and successfully too, as far as quantity is concerned, but 
whose names are now all but lost to society,— >and why ? Because they have employed 
their talents upon some unworthy subject ; subjects that had no tendency to be of any 
listing benefit to mankind, and consequently, the works have died with, or before 
their writer. On the other hand, there are those, who have, perhaps, written little, 
but that little has been of such a nature, that it was calculated to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of society ; perhaps they have proved the existence of some abuse which existed, 
detrimental to the interests of their fellow-men,— or perhaps, placed it in such a light, 
that its merits or demerits might be well understood. 

I have been induced to trouble you with the foregoing remarks, upon reading the 
letter of *' Alpha,'* and the reply of *' Quid," in your Magazines of April and July, 
on the subject of Smoking ; tl^e former deprecating, and the latter defending, the 
habit. As far as my judgment goes, the reply of Quid is certainly amusing, from the 
jocular manner in which he treats his subject ; but jests about '' broken teeth," *' black 
pipes," '* little companion," &c., are not to be mistaken for argument, any more 
than bare assertions are to be set down for proofs. 

The assertion that " tobacconists and innkeepers, and their wives would be found 
greatly to outweigh any equal number of persons in any trade or trades," requires a 
little consideration. With regard to the fact itself, I have no evidence to disprove the 
proposition, but take it for granted, that they would be found greatly to outweigh, &c., 
I submit that size and weight are not always to be taken as indicative of h(»lth and 
strength, but on the contrary ; fat, bloated people are often subject to disorders that 
those of a thinner appearance are not afflicted with, so, therefore, we are not to con- 
clude it to be so very desirable to enjoy a superabundance of fat. 

Again : granting them this increased size, I think it will be difficult to prove that 
the fames of tobacco are the cause ; a great variety of causes may co-operate to pro- 
duce sach effects. The temperament, in all eates, is of importance ; you will not often 
find landlords to consist of either the. bilious or nervous, men of these temperaments 
would be ill qualified to act the part of jolly bonifaces. The sanguine, or lymphatic, 
will be oftener found in this capacity ; men who are fond of the good things of this life, 
and often being in a situation to enjoy themselves in this particular way, combined 
with their natural indolence of temperament, will have a great tendency to produce 
the effect in question. 

But here another important consideration presents itself, namely, — If tobacco 
smoking be the cause of this increased size in one case, it must be in another ; and, 
therefore, since tobacco became of general use, the inhabitants of our sea-girt isle must 
have made considerable progression in point of size, weight, and corpulency, in com- 
parison with our ancestors who used not the " weed." But I think Quid will pause 
before he has the hardihood to assert such to be the fact ; and unless such be the fact, 
the proposition about inn-keepers and tobacconists and their wives, can be of no 
weight or importance whatever. 

Again : Quid says, " If tobacco smoking were deleterious to the constitution, 
would not the habit be discouraged both in the army and navy, where health is so rigidly 
watched, and so necessarily required." I maintain that the permission of its use there, 
does not prove the practice to be beneficial, or healthful ; such is the force of habit, 
that were a recruit who had been accustomed to its use to be denied using it any 
longer, it would be considered a great case of hardship, and likely to be productive 
of results more unpleasant than its continuance, and of course the lesser evil is chosen. 
Grog-drinking, snuff.taking, and tobacco-chewing, are all allowed in the army and 
navy, and yet I think it would be difficult to convince many unprejudiced minds of 
their being either healthful or desirable ; consequently, smoking in the army and navy 
is no proof of the habit being beneficial. 
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The remark that '' to be happy for a halfpenny' is certainly a very comfortable 
thought," IB of fittle importance. The New Zealander will, I doubt not, fed a calm 
perYade his mind, when he has mbbed well with his own, the nose of his friend. The 
Chinese will also feel comfortable and happy-when he has extracted the jnice from the 
constitation-destroying opium. The dnmkurd will also feel at ease when he has drained 
his glass of ddeterions and bnming spirit, when his family are perhaps starring for the 
common necessaries of life. There is, therefore, no accounting for tastes, and the 
amount and nature of happiness are so rarlous, that we are not to compare the enjoy- 
ment produced by the pipe, to bear any proportion to the result produced by such 
actions as that of wiping the sorrowing tear from the bereaved widow, and her hdpless 
orphans ; and that object might be effected to a consideraMe extent, by the money 
spent in tobaooo-purehadng, being appropriated to their use. We, at present I 
believe, number in our ranks, about 120,000 members, and supposing we were dl 
what Quid apparently would have us to be, namely, — smokers, and to take the average 
quantity smoked at one ounce and a half each per week, (which I dare say will be 
eonnderably below the consumption of Quid,) one ounce and a half will cost 4id.,— 
52 weeks at 4id., wiU be found to amount to £0, 19s. 6d. per year ; that for 120,000 
members, will give the enormous sum of one hundred and eevenieen thousand pounde. 
Here for a moment let us pause, and serioudy reflect what an amount of human misery 
might, by a better appropriation of this misspent money, be alleviated,— what tears 
might be dried, — what sorrows tamed into rejoicing, — what burthens lightened, — how 
many widows* hearts might be made to sing for joy, — how many aged fathers, mothers, 
friends, and Odd Fellows might, in the decline of life, have smoothed their passage to 
the tomb,— how much instruction might be imparted to the rising generation, whereby 
they might be enabled to occupy respectable and responsible positions in society, and 
become useful to themselves, and ornaments to the nation that gave them birth. The 
contemplative mind will be here best able to draw its own conclusions. All this, and 
more, might be effected, merely by renouncing an idle and unnatural habit, an habit 
to dl intents and purposes, and like dl others, the older the worse to renounce^-— but 
its renunciation merely requires an effort. I have lately seen an instance of an old man 
who had been an inveterate smoker for a great number of years, but who became con- 
vinced of its folly, (to say the best of it,) he at once renounced the habit, and he 
yesterday told me, that he felt oondderably better in every respect, and is determined 
he will smoke tobacco no more. 

With respect to the list of celebrated men who have enjoyed their pipes being 
produced in favour of the habit, I doubt not but a list as long, and of names as 
cdebrated, might be produced of most determined snuff-takers, both among warriors, 
statesmen, and philosophers, but this fact does not prove the habit or practice to be 
good or benefidd ; no, great minds, as well as those of more contracted dimendons, 
have thdr foibleSf but because we can prove that such and such great men have 
smoked or snuffed, we are not, therefore, and without inquiry, to conclude that it is 
advisable for us to smoke too. 

In conclusion, I have endeavoured to prove that the arguments of Alpha have not 
been much weakened by the reply of Quid. In my own mind, I am deddedly of 
opinion, that the money and time spent in this filthy practice, might be much better 
employed. By way of advice, I would say, carry your money, so foolishly spent, to 
comfort your wives, to feed, clothe and educate your children ; for I always consider 
the plea of poverty comes with a bad grace from a man with a pipe in his mouth. 

SCRUTATOR. 



PcASsvBRANCE. — Many of those islands which so beautifully adorn the Pacific 
were reared up from the bed of the ocean by the little cord-insect, which deposits one 
grain of sand at a time, till the whole of those piles are reared up. Just so with 
human exertions. The greatest results of the mind are produced by small, but con- 
tinued efforts. I have frequently thought that the motto of one of the most distin- 
guished scholars in America, was peculiarly appropriate. As nearly as I can remember, 
it was the picture of a mountain, with a man at its base, with his hat and coat lying 
beside him, and a pickaxe in his hand ; and as he digs, stroke by stroke, his patient 
looki correspond with his words, — Pen et /7e»,— Little by little. 
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TO AN ORPHAN GIRL. 

Poor little Orphan Girl, how hard thy lot; 

Those scanty rags scarce save thee from the frost; 
No much lov'd home! no waon- paternal oot,— 

Poor wand'ring child, alas ! how lost, how lost 1 

Thy shoeleaa feet, quite crippled with the cold,— r 

A tear tum'd icicle on thy. sad.f^ej 
Here, tak^ my mite, had I the means. f'd. fold . . 

Thee to my heart, and fill a father's place. 

But take the little all I have to give, 

And with it mild compassion's streaming tear; 
Had I a store, thou should'st thereof receive, — 

Misfortune's child is to this bosom dear : 
Although I can't a raishig hand extend. 
Remember, Heay'n will prove the Orphan's 'friend! 

^ 6ULIELMUS. 

Duke of Betford Lodge, London, 



ON TRUTH. 



Friend, — Truth is best of all, — ^it is the bed 
Where virtue e'er must spring till blest of doom, — 

Where every bright and budding thought is bred,-— 
Where hope doth gain its strength, and love its bloom. 

As white as chastity is single Truth, 
Like wisdom, calm,— like honour, without end; 

And love doth lean on it in age and youth, ' 
And courage is twice arm'd with Truth its friend. 

Oh! Who. would face the flame of just i men's eyes, 
• And bear the blame of falsehood all his days,— 
And wear aut«8eorned life .withr.useless Hes^ 
Which still Uie shifting, quivering look betrays? . 

For, whiU; is l^ope, if Trutb.be not its stay ? ,« 

And. wihatr were, love, if Truth forspok it quite? 
And what were all the sky — ^if falsehood gay^^ ... 
Behind it like a dream of darkening lay, 
Ready, to quench its «tars in enSess, endless night? 

P. 6.. WILLIAM OAKES. 
Norfolk Lodge, Sheffield. 



ACROSTIC. 



M — ARK where yon chimneys tall arise, 
A — ^nd point their summits to the skies; 
N — o eastern town of miniarets fair 
C — an shew as many as are there: — 
H— ow vast the town that lies below,— 
E— -ugland can but one greater show: 
S—- ee how the busy moving throng, 
T— hrough streets and bye-ways press along ( 
E — ast, west, north, soutii, o'er all the plain 
R — iches and trade triumphant reign. 
(From the New Microcosm*) 
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SHEEP.DOG. 

A 8KBTCH FROM X.IFB. 

By the AutMor of ** Jeminffhmn.'* 



«' He had worth, 
Poor fellow l— but a humorist in his way- 
Alas 1 what droTe him mad. 

BUMLhUY, 



I SHALL never forget poor White. He was the junior olastical matter at Dr. 
R '» when I was a school-boy^ and we honored him with the soubriguit of 

• " Sheep-dog." 

Undoabtedly the originator of this nick-name was an indiTidnal of no ordinary 
intelligence. " The Sheep-dog 1" How striking is the application of the term ; he 
who applied it was certainly a poet with a fine sense of metaphorical fitness. Now 
eiists tiiere, in the mnltitndinons ranks of things animate and inanimate, an object, 
sentient, or insensate, more fit than this as the type symbolical of an nsher ? *' The 
Sheep-dog I*' How finely it expresses the whipper-in to a pack of school-boys. The 
master is the shepherd, the nsher the sheep-dog, and the congregation of school-boys 
is the flock. 

I am not snre that this most poetical of nick-names did not originate in the bearer 
of it himself. I haye a dim, flickering notion that the title was self-assnmed. At all 
events poor White acknowledged the fitness of its application ; and, as thongh he were 
impressed with an idea that the common duties of Us calling did not sufficiently asslmUate 
him to the guardian animal whose name he bore, he would at times, for he was of a 
playful disposition, assume the nature as well as the office of his canine profbtype, 
running and barking after his flock as though in verity he had once been a sheep-dog, 
and that the metempsychosis had been imperfectly accomplished. 1 think that the fine 
qualities of his mind, delighting, like Mr. Square's, in "thefitness of things," caused 
him to rejoice, if not in his soubriquets in the abstract beauty of its appUcation. If 
they had called him anything else it would have fretted him ; but to be called a tAeep- 
dog — an antelope is more beautiful, a lion more noble, a swan more graceful than a 
sheep-dog ; but to have called him an antelope, a lion, or a swan, would have been a 
lueui a wm lueendo, a very pointed piece of irony indeed. The sheep-dog is ungainly 
in person as in manners : the roughest of its kind ; but this mattered very little to 
White. Had he been a lawyer, a sailor, or an apothecary, the application of this 
mckname would have maddened him — but as he was an usher in a school, he saw no 
reason why he should not be called ** Sheep-dog." It pleased him to think that in 
his own humble person he strikingly exemplified Uie ** fitness of things." 

Poor White 1 If I were to live a thousand years — amillenium crowded with incident 
^-I do not think that I should ever forget him. We used to say that he had once been 
a post-boy, which was not otherwise true, than that his parents had kept the post- 
office in Exeter, or in some other west of England town. He came to Dr. R 's 
as a very young man, with a truly Shakspearian knowledge of the classics, he had 
** small Latin and less Greek ;" but he had a mine of pure gold within him, not less 
precious because it was uncoined. The little that he knew was self-taught ; he had 
received no other than the commonest education, but he had the will and the power to 
learn; he had the germs of knowledge; he aspired nobly; and, putting forth his 
strength, he grappled with his past ignorance until, in a few months, the neglect and 
the idleness of his many boyish years was atoned for by the day-and-night labours of 
his intellect, now vigorous in its maturity. How beautiful and how grand is the 
triumph of native power over the antagonisms of circumstances, and yet how little was 
it appreciated, nay, how scorned it was in White, the " Sheep-dog." 

I do not think that there was a boy in the school who saw anything to admire in 
White ; indeed, it was the fashion to despise him. Breathing a conventional atmos- 
phere as we did, with all the self-inflation of peurile aristocrats, we tossed up our heads 
St the unfortunate *' sheep dog," and having voted that he was no gentleman, we tacitly 
agreed to victimixe him. There was nothing actually ridiculous in the man, but we 
soon made him appear ridiculous. How we did this will be speedily divined by all who 
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have ever been to school. Oh 1 numenms were the up-settings of his desk, always 
contrived so as to deluge its contents with ink, the supplementary pins and cobbler*s- 
wax appended to his seat, the gratuitous insertions of many strange articles in the mag- 
azine of his coat-pockets, the caricatures and the doggrel verses concerning him written 
in all the likeliest places, the sucked oranges which would salute him on the face and 
be apologized for as intended for some one else ; all these, and many more inflictions 
of a like nature, was he fated to endure. Not that he was unpopular, for he was nei- 
ther cruel nor exacting ; had he been so we should not have dared to treat him thus ; 
but that he was ridiculous, at least we thought him so, and, like the frog pelters in the 
fable, it was fine fun to us although it was death to poor White. 

Where the yoke has galled the hard-working animal there the flies are sure to settle. 
So it was with us ; for as we knew that White was poor, we took pleasure in the de- 
struction of his property. I think that in most boys there is a leven of inherent cruelty ; 
but our conduct in this respect far exceeds the common fly-killing barbarity of juvenile 
tortures. Knowing that he was very poor, and that he was strenuously endeavouring 
to CQltivate his mind, almost with one consent we agreed to destroy his property, and 
to interrupt his studies whenever it was in our power to do so. We thought that he 
was atingy and a tap ; we did not like him to economize nor to study out of school- 
houra ; the other masters did neither the one thing nor the other ; the senior classical 
usher was in debt, and we thought' him an uncommon fine fellow, for he subscribed 
half-a-gttinea to the cricket-fund, whereas White only doled oat half-a-crown. And 
then he was '* never dressed like a gentleman,'' we criticised his clothes most unmer- 
cifully, and declared that they were cut out with a spade ; the head-usher wore Wel- 
lington boots, but White contented himself with those hybrid creations, which we call 
high-lows, and we used always to declare that they must have been made by Vulcan, for 
they were shapeless, iron-clouted things, nnd had the property of enduring for ever. 
Then again — and this was made a serious charge against him — White drank neither 
coffee nor tea ; but consoled himself morning and evening with a doleful beverage of 
a brown muddy aspect, which looked like a concoction of tobacco-juice and sawdust, 
and tasted— for sometimes poor White would present a portion of his second cup as a 
peace-offering to one of his tormentors — like a distillation of burnt crusts, and in those 
day's we did not think it unpalatable ; at all events, it was much better than our own 
sky-blue, and we were glad enough to partake ourselves of this mystic preparation, 
although we heartily despised White for drinking it in the place of a more approved 
beverage. W^ were great sticklers for legitimacy in those days, even in the articles of 
coffee and tea. 

But at length the great secret was discovered ; a cylindrical tin case-was found by 
one of the boys, and a label pasted thereupon betrayed the mysterious nature of the 
'* Sheep-dog's'' secession from established drinks. And the strange stuff, which, in 
its dilution, washed down White's daily meals ; the dark, muddy, illegitimate coin* 
pound, which so much offended our patrician sensibilities, was simply Huni*8 Roasted 
Com. 

Now this we thought a most unheard-of prophanation, a wicked turning away from 
established rectitude, and poor White suffered accordingly. To patronize a Radical, 
and to drink roasted com 1 It was plain White must have been a seditious person, a 
leveller, a dissenter, a freethinker, an enemy to the order of things — and who could 
say that he was not actually an atheist ? 

We never forgave White for saving his money and his time. He had time enough 
and money enough to be a better fellow, and as he had neither wife nor children we 
could not see any occasion for his husbandry. But still the " sheep dog," disregarding 
popular opinion, " bore up and steered right onward." He was patient under affliction, 
and in action persevering ; the conscience supporting him throughout all. He seldom 
complained, be was generally cheerful, and be played with the little boys' at times as 
though he were quite infantine himself. He had apparently very good health, and he 
was neither pale nor attenuated from study, and this was mainly because he adopted 
the plan of taking exercise at the same time that he studied. Up and down the play- 
ground be would walk rapidly with a book in his band, committing whole pages of 
Greek primitives to memory ; and then after a time, he would call a little boy to his 
side and say, " Hear me these." Then the usher and the pupil would change places, 
but White seldom missed a word, for he was endowed with extraordinary powers of 
memory, which seldom or never played him false. The lesson over, the sheep-dog 
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would thnut bis boo^ into the cupAcioot pockets of his green plaid robt du maiin, end 
crjrii^ out '* Catch me if you can i" he would run about the play -ground like mad, 
shouting and making grimaces as he went, to the no small diversion of the beholders. 

At length a whisper ran through the school that poor White was actually mad. 
I was then one of the elder boys, and I had long ago ceased from tormenting him. 
Indeed, I had begun by this time to respect him, for I had heard something about a 
widowed mother and a maiden sister, supported out of White's savings, and willingly 
sccrediting the truth of this, adsuration took the place of scorn in my young and com- 
pliant breast, and White became to me a hero. Somebody told me that White wss 
mad, and I answered, *' No more mad than you are." 

But I watehed him, and it was yery evident that though not actually mad, he was 
strange and flighty at times ; he looked oddiyt he said odd things, and when he war 
oat in the playing fields he would drive his squsd of little boys iMfore him like a fLock 
of sheep, barking all the way as he ran. He had studied too much ; and, although 
there was little to apprehend, the boys were not wrong in saying that he was " cracked," 
^ghtly, very slightly, as I thought. Studious men, in their hours of recreations, ^re 
often the most singular ; philosophers jump over chairs and play divers antics to divert 
themaelyes, and White was only thus wildly exuberant, when he disported himself, 
that he might shake off entirely the oppressiveness which resultf firom an over-ezerfion 
of the brain. I feel myself at this very moment a desire to rush into the streets 
shouting ; yet, if I were to do so, I should doubtless be taken for a madman. 

It was next given out in the school that White was about to leave us. I asked 
him, and lie confirmed the truth of the report ; he was ^otn^ to eoUege — ^to a college 
in Wales, St. Mary's, I think — and the Bishop of — ... bad given him a promise 
of ordination. He had long desired to become a minister of the gospel, and for this, 
year after year, he had toiled with unremitting perseverance. " I have worked very 
hard for this," he said in a touching voice, which brought tears into my eyes — '* and 
now do I think that I have heaped up money enough and knowledge enough to sustain 
me until I enter the haven towards which I have been steering so long.'* 

It was now easy to aooount for the economy and the studiousness of the usher. 
Tlaat which had once been mysterious was now plain. That which had once been 
deemed ignominious was now looked upon as ennobling — the reprehensible became the 
landable, and poor White became the fashion. The upper boys were kind to him, 
and they thrashed the lower boys who insulted him, and the sheep-dog, for the last 

few months of his sojourn at Dr. R 's, was suffered to drink his roasted com 

in peace, and to learn his Greek primitives in quietness. 

But still I discarded not my belief in the story of the widowed mother and the 
maiden sister, whom White's savings maintained. I clung to it, for if it were a delu- 
sion it was a beautiful one, and worthy to be cherished. 

So White, the '* sheep-dog," left us, and another took his place in the school- 
room — ^a stylish young fellow, of good family and bad morals — a very indifferent classic, 
but a most unexceptionable cricketter. ***** 

And nothing was heard of poor White, until one morning about a year after his depar- 
ture, a weary traveller, unwashed and unshaven, his clothes covered with dust, and 

his feet forcing their way through his shoes, presented himself at Dr. R 's 

many windowed mansion, and claimed to be immediately admitted. The servant who 
opened the door knew him not, and as her master was engaged she would have repulsed 
him, but the stranger was importunate ; he said that he was wearied and foot-sore, 
that he had walked all the way from Exeter, and that now being hungry, athirst, and a 
beggar, he was much anxious to see Dr. R 

There was something singular in the aspect and in the demeanour of the stranger, 
whic^ excited the attention and the alarm of the servant. There was a wildness in his 
eyes, and an odd smile upon his ffu» when he spoke, a mingled look of cunning and 
simplicity, which made the woman doubt whether the man she was conversing with 
were a knave or a fool, and this puzzled her — she was half afraid and half inclined to 
laugh, but she resolutely denied her master, and would have shut the door upon the 
applicant, had he not, perceiving her intentions, suddenly pushed it wide open, and 
ranning through the hall with a loud burst of laughter, rushed into one of the parlours, 
where |ie threw himself fuU-length upon a sofa> and cried aloud with the air of a 
Aoqpuridi, " Send the Doctor to me 1" 
Tot. 6— No. 1— F. 
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The frightened damsel obeyed this imperious mandate, and in a few minutes 

Dr. R enter the apartment of which his strange visitox had taken forcible 

possession. 

*< Good God !— Afr. W^ite—" he exclaimed. 

It was actually the poor sheep-dog — and there he lay in the presence of the shep- 
herd, rabid, a hopeless maniac — ^the thread of his reason utterly broken — a thing to 
be pointed at and mocked. And all his noble aspirations, all his loug-abiding hopes, 
his patience, his struggles, his travail, had ended in this at last. 

He laughed when he saw Dr. R , called for wine, and declared positively 

that he had run all the way firom Exeter — a distance of nearly a hundred miles — ^without 
once stopping to take breath. He pointed to his trowsers, which were rent at the knees, 
and exhibited his hands, which were sadly lacerated, and as he did this he laughed 
exultingly, repeating, '*I tricked them, yes I tricked them,'' and beseemed to chuckle 
as he thought of some cunning act that he had himself recently committed. Then he talked 
about the boys, repeated the names of several who had formerly been under his care, 
and quoted some passages of Greek from the *' Bacchanalians" of Euripides. "Don't 
you think, Doctor," he added, his voice subsiding from loud declamation into a sub- 
dued yet earnest tone of inquiry, '* that Agave, when she got drunk, as yoU know. 
Doctor, she did, for there's no mincing the matter, she got beattly drunk — now don't 
you think — tell me candidly, for I wish your opinion — don't you think that she was 
very kind to her son Pentheus, in only tearing him to pieces ?" 

Dr. R , who had sent for a medical man, and who thought it best to 

humour the maniac, that he might commit no act of violence before the arrival of the 
physician, replied in a bland voice, '* Oh ! yes, Mr. White, very.** 

** I thought, Doctor, that you would say so ; it was very kind in the mother, 
when she was beastly drunk, to kill her son outright, it was — ^a leg there and an arm 
there, a headless, and a limbless trunk, and all was over^-but J, 1 live on still, Doctor! 
Butwoa'tyou give me some wine — some water then, for I am thirsty as Tantalus." 

I almost wish that I had never commenced this story. If it were a fiction I should 
not care, for creating I may create at will ; but this is, alas ! too true : and as I have 
begun, so I must finish, in the truth. 

But the truth is very painful to tell. Poor White, upon quitting Dr. R— — 's 
(I am now retracing the path of my narrative, and spedc of the time when he abandoned 
his ushership) immediately removed himself to St. Mary's. There, existing upon his 
slender professional savings, he laboured on with unwearying perseverance. Exercising 
the most rigid economy, both of time and money, 

*' His fedth, abiding the appointed time,*' 

he sustained his soul in the midst of privation. He had laid aside all selfishness ; 
pleasure was to him a thing denied, and the only light which iUamined his pathvray was 
that of a quiet conscience, and the hope of ultimate rest. This light ought to have 
struck sunshine into his soul ; but I question whether it did, for indeed it is a hard 
thing to journey enward day after day, night after night, treading under foot the fairest 
flowers of life and gathering no corn into the granary, companionless and without 
sympathy in the world, enjoying neither health nor riches, 

" Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure—*' 

Indeed it is very hard 

My pen seems to linger in this place, and I begin to generalize where I ought to 
proceed with my narrative. I set down a common-place instead of a faet ; but the facts 
which / have to tell reflect no honor upon humanity. Evil things I am now about to 
speak of — things very hideous and debasing. I blush for mankind as I write them. 

Poor White had a mother and a sister ; they were his own relatives, and he sup- 
ported them. I know not how he managed, for his receipts were very small, but he did 
support them — both the mother and the daughter. It was a noble thing — for them he 
laboured, for them he studied night and day, for them he denied himself not merely 
the comforts, but indeed the necessaries of existence, for them he braved the contumely 
of the world, pining in solitude and despised. Many a night did he retire hungry to a 
bed but poorly supplied with coverlids-^many a cold winter evening did he sit, with his 
only blanket pinned around his neck, for he had not wherewithal to buy fuel ; any 
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when he looked at his firelest grate he sighed not, but smiled pleasantly, and drawing 
his blanket closelj around binii exclaimed — " Well I I thank my God, that they are 
now sitting by a fire." 

And with these thoughts did he sustain himself, crucifying all his desires, for a 
year. If any one had watched him closely throughout this time, it would have been 
said that symptoms of insanity, which first dereloped themselves at Dr. R ' ' *s, 

every day were becoming more apparent. Too much study, if not too much learning, 
had made this poor disciple mad. His sensitive mind, fearfully acted upon as it was, 
by 

"Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty,** 

had given way beneath these repeated inflictions ; for though he still looked forward 
and was strong in hope, his present was very cheerless — cold, hunger, and watching, 
combined with incessant intellectual exertion, had proved too strong for his reason to 
bear up against, and it tottered, it did not fall, for its hope sustained it ; he thought 
of his mother and his sister, and these thoughts were for a time his salvation. 

For a time— alas 1 that he should not have abided in this cheering faith to the end 
of his days ; but it happened one day he was seized with a desire of visiting his long- 
deserted home, and of embracing his mother and his sister. It was Christmas- time, 
and he thought that he might afford himself a holiday ; so he started— upon foot be it 
remembered — ^for Exeter, which was the hom« of his fathers. As he went along he 
pictured to himself his own delight and that of his grateful relatives, upen finding 
themselves once again in the presence of each other, after so painful and so protracted 
a separation. He anticipated, with pleasant feelings of self- congratulation, their joy 
and their thanksgivings, their praises and their pride. He had not forewarned them 
of his coming, for it was his desire *' to give them a surprise ;" and as he trudged, with 
brisk steps, along the hard, dry roads, the keen frosty air bracing his relaxed frame, 
his mind, full of hope, seemed to sympathise with his body and was braced also, the 
antidpation of delight acting upon it vrith an invigorating freshness ; and ere he reached 
the confines of his native county he was a new man— a ** giant refreshed ;** but it 
would have been better for him if he had died by the way-side ere he passed the borders 
of that county. 

It was erening when the weary pedestrian traversed the narrow street which led 
to his little homestead. With a beating heart and a noiseless step he crossed the 
threshold and opened the door of the apartment, wherein he knew that his mother 
always sat. " Moth^ V* he said ; but this was the only word he uttered, for he saw 
that which suddenly deprived him of speech, and where he stood there did he remain. 
He never passed the threshold of the room. 

He leant against the door-post, and his straining eyes beheld too plainly the 
fearful exhibition which was prepared to greet his return, after a long absence, to his 
home and to his kindred. There lay his mother and sister, stretched out on a carpet- 
less floor, the little chamber which he had left so comfortable, denuded of almost of all 
its furniture, and no spark of fire in the grate. 

** And the mother and the sister, were they dead ?" No ; reader, much worse— 
they were drunt 

Filthily drunk — the old woman and her daughter, wallowing like swine, and ever 
and anon belching out an inarticulate blasphemy, an empty gin-bottle on the table, 
abrokmglasaon the floor, and liquor spilt over both. * * * « 

The old woman's cap had fallen off, and her loose grey hair, as she lay supine on the 
floor, was dabbling in a pool of liquor. «***«* 

White uttered no word, but turned from the door and quitted the house, a hopeless 
maniac. The blow Was too heavy for him to bear — so sudden and so* horrible! He 
beheld I — and the thread of his reason snapt, never again to be united. He had toiled, 
stru^kd, endured, and it had all come to this at last ! He had suffered cold, hanger, 
fatigue ; he had laboured night and day in solitude and penury ; he had walked in 
tattered garments amongst men who pointed at him, and all for this ; all that his 
mother and his sister might wallow in the filthiness of intoxication, and become like 
the beasts that perish I 

They found him next morning in the High Street, and he was conveyed to a mtA-' 
house in the outskirts of the town. 

Thence he escaped, I know not how, and he found his way up to S — >. I 

have spoken of what happened there. Through the agenCy of Dr. R , he 
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was remored subsequendy to a lunatic asylam at g ^ ' " '', The boys miujie a sub- 
scription for their qnondum usher, and as though they wer6 anxious to atohe for theiV 
past contumely, they were uniformly liberal in their donations. I think that we raised 
upwards of fifty pounds to supply his wants in the asylum, but neither skill nor care 
could restore htm ; no glimpse of light was ever destined again to enter the dark places 
of his brain. They pronounced him an incurable maniac. 

When last I tra?elled through S I inquired after him, and he was still 

aliTe, if that can be called life, which-— but I cannot repeat what they told me— it is 
too horrible, too disgusting to be written. 

There are many who can bear witness to the truth of this story, — Alasl poor White I 

rFrom The Beau Monde.) 



ON A LOOKING GLASS. 

To the Anonymous Friend who $eni me a Looking Gltue, 

Whoe'er you are, I reckon you a frien. 
Although I'm puzzled to ken what you mean: 
The glass is good, and shews me where to shav6, — 
It says I^m auld, and bids me mind the grave; 
My nose aye lang, but rather langer now, — 
My hair grown grey, and thinner on my pow; 
My eye mair dull, mair wrinkles on my bora,— 
Some teeth decay'd, some from their sockets torn: 
It shows a' these, and ither signs beside. 
Which tell that here I hae na lang to bide. 
I think it says, the Holy Bible noo 
Should be my glass, for it is far mair true; 
And shows much better what's my state in grace, 
Than any glass can shew the human face. 
It bids me read, and judge, and pray for lights 
That I may read, and pray, and judge aright; 
And do my duty baith to God and man, 
In some accordance with the Grospel plan: 
And trusting only in His merits, wbo 
Wrought out salvation from our sin and woe« 
Thus may your glass be useful, though your name 
I ne'er should learn, nor from what place it came. 

E.. SHBNNAK. 
Lairdkmgh, Kirkpatriek, Durham, Oetobery 1839. 



Another and tbt the Same.— From the first moment of existeiiee until death, 
the body is conttnually undeigoing decay and renovation : so that at no two periods of 
life does it consist of exactly the same constituent particles. The river which flaws 
along our city is the same which floWed when the red man held undiq^ted posaessioB 
of its banks, and yet it may not contain a single drop of the water which it then con- 
tained. So with the human frame. If we compare man in infancy, youth, manhood^ 
and old age, we shall find that at eadi of tiiese periods he is another and yet the same. 
So great is the difference in form and feature alone, that even tiie mother, who had 
not seen the interesting change, would be unable to recognise in the hoary headed, 
wrinkled, and decrepit form of age, the being which she tended in its childhood, when 
fair and blooming as a fiower, and playfhi as a summer's breeze. — New York Friend'e 
Intelligence, 
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HINTS UPON MSDICAL MATTBM RBLATINO TO THK 0IU>8IL 

BY ALFRX0 SSf 1T0, P. G. 

It w ime of most importaat fealwet of ow Older, tk«t it affordU nedieol aMee 
uid wMJBtanoe to the Use and the diMuad aaiong its memhon ; mud m eiira, m in all 
imtitattoiis entering vpon each oUigattont, that the medical department shonld he well 
and eflleiently managed, mnat be cf tlM greateat ooMe^neoce. The with to contribnley 
in some degree, to this desinble end has induced mo to forward these observatioBS to 
the Magazine, and to request for them the serious attention of its readers ; and I feelf 
that howoTer slender myabilitiee for the tash, I hare, at leaet, the adTantage of eon* 
slderable experience, having been for above six years, entrusted with the medical 
Buperintendanee of numerous Lodges in this city and neigfabourhoed. 

At the outset I would obeerre, that I am quite convinced, that erery Led ge , howefor 
small its numbers, should proyide itself with its own surgeon, whererer eiieomstancea 
do not render this impossible. No medical man who is not regularly employed by n 
Lodge, can be expected to be interested in its success, or vigilant in protecting and 
foi windi ng its welfare. It is of obvious importance also, that ^ person so employed^ 
riiottld lie property and legally qualified, and that the Lodge should satisfy itself that 
he is so. 

To guarantee the public life and health against the pretensions of the ignorant attd 
the empiric, the law has wisely prescribed a certain course of medical education, to be 
foilowMi by certain examinations by oompetent persons before Diplomas can be obtained 
to empower a man to practice, either as a surgeon or apothecary { and without the 
possession of such Diplomss, no man has a right to practice in either capacity. It is 
the duty, therefore, of the Order, as well as of the public, to ascertain that the person 
entmsted with their lives end healths is one who has received the proper credentials. 
Old Is thus proved to be competent to fulfil the trust whiiA is reposed in hun. 

The next point of importance seems to be that great care and caution should be 
exercised, that none should be admiited into the Order but men who are sound and 
healthy ; it needs no argument to prove, that unless great vigilanoe and drcuaMpectioB 
be need in this particular, the most disastrous effects must eventually ensue. When 
once a man is initiated a member, the benevolenoe and assistance of the Order can 
only jcease when the grave has closed over him,— no matter how long, how tedious, 
how hopeless his sidoatess,— no matter how great the demand he makes upon his LodgCf 
or how slender may be its means of meeting them, so long as there is a pennv in the 
bos he must have it. I glory in this as the best and most beautifol teeit in Odd 
Fellowship. I maintain it on this very account to be a noble and a god«like institution ; 
because it supports and assists to the uttermost those who cannot help themselves* 
This is thepride and the boast of our Order. But we should ever bear in sdnd, that 
Aough we know by experienee that our resources are more timn sufieient for all the 
ordiMTy casualties which may effect the healths and lives of our asembers, we cannot 
be sure that they ate oompetent to meet the extraordinary ones, or tiiose which our 
own prudence and foresight may guard us against. Our contributions are grounded upon 
caiduatiotis wliidh regard the average siclmcss and mortality amongst a given nnniber 
of AetfA^ilf men of a certain age, end tkue only/ so tiiat it must he quite {dsin, that if 
unhesAthy men are adndttsd, or men older than the rule aUows, the average sickness 
and mortattty would heincreased^ and the funds remaining the same, sure ruin and 
poverty miust ensue. Bveiy Lodge, therefore, should be mostoareiul to sscertsin that 
every neir member proposed is not only of the age he states himself to be, but akoy 
that he is a sound nd heslthy men at the time he enters. Periiaps I should be fustified 
in going even a step tether tfaasi this, because it is perfectly possible for a man to be 
in good hedth at any given time, and nevertheless to be subject or predisposed to some 
disease or faiirmity, widch might render him by no means a desirable member of the 
Order. New there can but be one way of tiie Lodge bemg oatisfied in this matter, 
and tlmt is a very simple and efficient one, namely, that each member, beiSsre his 
Mtisttion, be mbjeetsd to u med&>sl examination by the surgeon of the Lodge, and that 
he produce from him a written certificate that he believes the applicant to be a fit and 
proper penon to become a brotlier of the Lodge. Here, by the way, it appears how 
leqoisite it is thst each Lodge should employ a surgeon, for who so likely to tske care 
tliat none Imt healthy men are received, as the person oonneoted with, and interested 
in, the wdfare of the Lodge. 
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I am 80 perfectly coiiTmced, from experience, of the great necessity of adopting 
this precaution on the admission of new members, that I do not think it ought to be 
discretionary with any Lodge whether they adopt it or not ; but it should be a standing 
law in the Minute Book, that no member be admitted without it. If a further reason 
than those already stated be required, I am prepared to give one. In this ndghbonr* 
hood, and among the Lodges with which I have been connected, the following has been 
the course usually adopted. When a new candidate has been proposed, if no objection 
has been made to his state of health by any of those present at the time, he has been 
generally admitted without further inquiry; but if any brother has started any objection 
on the score of health, he has been subjected to my examination before his admission. 
Now, to say nothing of the numbers of unhealthy persons who by this mode of proceed- 
ing might " creep in unawares," much heart-burning and grumbling may be caused by 
subjecting one man to an ordeal from which another was exempt. The natural inquiry 
of the intended brother is, '* Why should I be obliged to submit to a medical examina- 
tion, while such and such a person was accepted without it ?" Now, if a general law, 
binding upon the whole Order, were put in force, no such difficulty could arise, because 
it could at once be shewn that the Lodge had no choice in the matter ; and in the 
outset, as In the sequel, every man would be placed upon the same footing as another, 
and there could be no suspicion, either of undue favouritism in one case, or needless 
objection in another. A great additional advantage in the plan I propose would be, 
that if it were put into practice, the greater part of those who are conscious of some 
disease or infirmity, being aware of the regulation, and fearful of detection, would 
never renture to soUcit admission at all. An immense amount of risk and trouble 
would thus be spared to the Order which it at present incurs, and which, in my humble 
opinion, is tbe only consideration that can affect its ultimate stability and success. 

I am quite aware that some objections to the rule I suggust do at once offer them- 
selves; for instance, that in the present multiplied and infinitdy diversified ramifications 
of Odd Fellowship, there are some Districts in which it would be impossible, at once» to 
act upon it. I can easily bring to mind some remote places in the north of Yorkshire, 
where much difficulty might occur, either from the distance of the medical officer's 
residence, or from other local causes. Still, however, I should by no means wish to 
relinquish the great principle of a preliminary inquiry; and where it cannot be efficiently 
done by a medical man, it might be less perfectly done by some intelligent officer of th« 
Lodge, appointed for the purpose. It may, perhaps, be useful here to furnish a few btots 
with regard to a few of the more general diseases which should exclude a member ; and 
into the existence of a predisposition to which the most strict inquiry should be made. 

First, — Coruumption, Of all diseases in this country this is the most frequent 
and the most fatal. Its leading sjrmptoms should always be asked about, such as 
spitting of blood, cough, emaciation, shortness of breath, and night perspirations. 
Alas 1 often ere these are developed, the victim is beyond help and beyond hope 1 and 
all unconscious, himself of fear or danger, is doomed without remedy, to sure, though 
slow decay ; and i^ urged by imperceptible but irretraceable steps down to tbe ** house 
appointed for all living." To show the paramount necessity of strict investigation into 
the applicant's liability of this disease, I may state that by a table given in Sir James 
Clarke's treatise, it appears, that supposing the average mortality, in London, of 1000 
men, by all diwoies, to be reckoned at 19, the deaths by consumption, in that number, 
would be about 6. Taking the metropolis, therefore, as a specimen, the appalling and 
astounding fact is established, that one-third of all the deaths among grown up persons, 
occurring in this country, is caused by this dreadful disease. Of five det^s which 
have taken place in the Earl of Ripon Lodge, since I have held the office of surgeon, 
three were clearly cases of consumption ; and if any one will take the trouble to observe 
the number of deaths in his own Lodge, he will perceive the immense proportion which 
this bears to all the other causes of mortality. Although it will be impossible altogether 
to exclude this destroyer from amongst us, these considerations will, J hope, shew to 
the Order, and especially to my medical brethren, the great caution and careful scrutiny 
which should be exercised on the admission of new members, who may be labouring 
under or predisposed to its insidious attacks. 

Second, — Gout and Bheumatum* The former of these • is certainly not much to 
be feared among the generality of those who become members of our Order. Working 
hard for something like a pound a week, and the being obliged to maintain a family 
upon such a sum, certainly affords an admirable preventative against the inroads of this 
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aristocntie torment. It prefen the hall to the eotttge, and the soeiety of the Innrioni, 
the sedentary, and the epicure, to that of the mdnstrioni and actiTo. Still, however, 
whether from hereditary predisposition, or constitntional peonliarity, indtvidnals among 
all classes are snhject to it in some of its most tronhlesome forms ; and it may be, perhaps, 
considered of snfficient frequency and importance to' be goarded against. RkeumaHam 
there can be no doabt is Tory common, and very harrassing to all eUases, and more 
particularly to those persons who, being predisposed to it, are exposed by their occu- 
pation or otherwise, to extremes of heat and cold, great muscular exertion, sudden 
Variations of temperature, or other causes which are constantly in operation among 
those who depend upon their labour for support. It is not a fatal disease, but it is 
one of the most annoying of the *' ills which flesh is heir to," both on account of the 
length of its duration, and of its remarkable tendency to recur. A person will lie for 
weeks and months under one of its attacks, and then recover only until the approach 
of winter, or the application of some renewing cause, reproduces the whole tedious 
8 cene of suffering and helplessness. 

Third, — F%t9. Nothing need be said to prove that those who have been the subieeti 
of epilepsy, palsy, or apoplexy, should be rigidly excluded from our new members. 

Fourth, — 8welling9. These should be inquired after, and their nature, if any be 
found, carefully investigated. Men labouring under any form of rupture cannot be 
eligible candidates. 

Fifth, — Eruptiont, Scrofulous, and in many instances, scorbutic persons should 
be regarded with caution. 

Sixth, — Smali-pojp and Cow-pox, It is not indispensible, but certainly desirable, 
that one or other of these should have been previously undergone. 

In these remarks, be it remembered, I am not laying down rules, but merely 
throwing out hints intended chiefly for the guidance of the officers of Lodges, where a 
medical opinion is not conveniently accessible. One more hint in the shape of a story. 
My late excellent preceptor, Mr. Abemethy, so celebrated for his skill and his eccen- 
tricity, was once consulted by a fat London merchant about his health, which had 
long been declining, and was now in a most precarious state. Perceiving at once the 
cause of his illness, the surgeon ordered him to buy a pair of scales, weigh out four 
ounces of meat per day, and live upon that, with toast-water for his beverage. These 
directions were reluctantiy complied with, and as had been foreseen, the patient lost 
his corpulency, and completely recovered his health. In the course of the following 
year, however, he once more applied to Mr. Abemethy, with a renewal of his former 
complaints, and a cold reception he met with. After a few questions, which elicited that 
he had relapsed into his former luxurious habits, the surgeon thus addressed him,— 
" Kow, you are a merchant, and a man of business," — " Yes, Sir." " Hold your 
tonffue, and attend to what I say. I ask you what you would think of a man, who, 
having originally a handsome fortune, and having dissipated the whole of it in gambling, 
became a beggar and an outcast. Suppose I say some generous friend pitied him ; and 
again placed in aflluence, and that the man should again reduce himself to beggary 
by the very same means as he squandered his original fortune in, — what, I ask, would 
yon think of such a man V* ** Think of him V* said the indignant merchant, " Why, 
that he was a fool and a madman 1" " Well/' replied Abemethy, '* what one man 
may think of wealth , another may think of health, and, as Nathan said unto David,— 
thou art the man /*' Saying which, he quitted the room, and would see the merchant 
no more. 

There exists, no doubt, a striking analogy between health and money ; both may 
be alike increased and preserved by care, or ^ssipated by impradence. The moral evils 
attendant upon the admission of intemperate members are universally acknowledged. 
The disgrace which such characters bring upon the Order, the mischief (bey do and 
cause, and the miseries which result from being associated with them, have been often 
pointed out, and in too many cases bitterly experienced. What can it be but an act 
of most improvident folly to entrast the solemn mysteries of our Order to the custody 
of the babbling drankard ? But I am confident that the physical and medical evils, 
(if I may so call them) of having such members have not been sufficiently taken into 
consideration. It is an undeniable fact, that the habitually intemperate are both more 
Uable to disease, and much more difficult of cure, than men of different habits ; their 
lives and their health are not therefore of the same insurable value. Hence it follows 
that a grievous injustice is done to the careful and temperate members, by placing him. 
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m iiii tMtribiitiou aad hlsefaftiMM •! rMeiikig beMfiilrwi tkem i^^wi ihe m^o^ level 
•taehanMBrof hi oppoiite deMription. It it true* thatwifck wiae fprtUiougltt the 
Ovdor flcfofei relief in euee of aoodeiits or dieeeaee oeneed or eoatracted by Ihe direoi 
.iaiimwe «if drnndceMiefls ; but it can Mtber 4etaet «ar fi^Dvide^igwftt tbe mwetiBtaoXe 
mad hidden effeote of the Tiee. It oennot be «qpuiiuit #1 the breaking constilntloQ, 
tbeoiyanie diiease, the morbid euaeeptibiUty, the ansiiapeoied prediapoaitioii under 
iHuoh the habitnallj intemperate muat more or leas labour. TherefoKt I repeat, the 
two flienatand upon an nneqnal footing, and an undue proportion it thrown upon the 
prudent and the frugal. It ehould be remeatbered that, oa I before hinted, the tcall 
of onr inoome and ozpenditwe it cdculated upon the coouvon average of tickneaa and 
dealiht, natong aaen of proper age, and under favourable circumatanoet. Whataoever, 
therefore, tei^ to diminiah the ehaneet of health and kmg life among our memberi, 
noat obrkMitly be injurioua to our tyatem, and thould be rigidly excluded ; it metters 
iittle whether this be a diaeated or unhealthy body, or thoae depraved habits which 
tend to produce it ; the caute it of little consequence, if the effect be xnischievous. 
But anch is the effect of Iwbitual czcett upon the health of the community, thnt if any 
large fwrtion of onr eodety were addicted to it, it is moat certain that ita retonrces 
fwonid not be able to meet the demandt upon it ; and it muat aoon be insodbed with 
'* lohabod,-— «ur glory it departed !" Such, however, is not, and I believe never can 
be, the caae ; but turely, in a medical point of view, it it desirable that thia master 
.ahould not be overlooked ; and that Lodgea should be careful how they Admit into their 
numbers those who are likely to injure them, at well in their fundt, at in thc^r 
fetpectability. 

Smoking, — I allude to thit habit more particQlarly because it hat lately been the 
•aubject both of vehement condemnation, and amuaing eenaark in the pagea of this 
Magasine. Now, I state it in the outaet, <aa my opinion, that the article in the July 
nvmber, signed " Ai.pha," is an exaggeration, (no doubt «n unintentional one) of the 
evilt ai tmoiking. We have read the old rhyme, — 

" Alas ! what perils ^o environ 

The man w)x> meddles with coM iron !'* 

But our friend Alpha teemt bent upon raising the lament, — 

" Alas I what miseries attack, O, 
The man who meddles with tobaceo!" 

The article appeart to have been written by a medical man, and ** who,*' tay yon, 
"'thall decide when doctora ditagree." It it proverbial, however, that we often do, 
and on the preaent occation I mutt dissent alike from the proposition with which he 
begins,-*''- Next to drunkenness, there it nothing that to speedily injuret a man's 
iiealth, at tmoking," and from that with which it concludea, '* I think smoking can be 
of no use to any one.'' That the excesswe use of the weed is often attended with 
ii\jurious effects, I am quite aware ; but that it it to universally deleterious as Alpha 
asserts, I cannot admit. That it interferes with the great pulmonary change in the 
blood to such an extent at to render *' all the blood which it then patsed throiigh the 
lungt unhealthy, and givet it a tendency to weaken the conttitution, and render it 
more liable toditeaae," at Alpha affirmt, " without fear of contradiction,** I do not 
believe ; and I deny that either medicine or morality requirea that we should pull the 
poor man's pipe out of his mouth, and throw it at hit head. Of all the luxuries sur- 
rounding civilized man in thit troublesome world, this is the one, almost the only one, 
that is -not monoplized by the rich ; and without better cause than I bftve ever yet 
rheard assigned, never will I join in an outcry to deprive the poor man of its enjoyment. 
Used withdieeretion, 1 am certain, if it be a poison, it is a very slow one, something 
like tea. A near relation of mine, a clergyman, lived to the age of 76, during 50 of 
which he was a smoker; and I believe in my heart, that, had not some tobacco- hating 
doctor forbidden him his pipe, he would have lived several years longer. When in 
tome of my country rides on a bitterly cold day, I have seen an old man, old enough 
to be my grandfather, smoking his short pipe on a stone heap, I have said to myself, 
" There wantt but one feather's- weight more of misery to brinu; his *' grey hairs with 
sorrow to the gra^e," and that it to deprive him of his pipe ;" and I sometimes am 
ready to think that this weed, so detest^ by some, is the special gift of a bountiful 
Providence, to help the poor man through the toil and pover^ of his humble lot. Be 
it observed that I am not a tmoker mjatlf, nor am I contendii^ that under torn* 
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ciremnflUBces, and espedkllj in its abuse, the habit is not prejudicial and unwholesome ; 
but my experience does not lead me to conclude that in its occasional and moderate 
use it is destroctive either of health or morals. My province on this occasion d^ not 
admit of my extending my remarks to any further consideration of the subject, that 
has already been well and humourously done by our friend " Quid," who is evidently 
a clever man, and one of infinite jest ; and long may he live to ** smoke bis short 
pipe,'* and contribute to the Magazine. 

The truth as well as the common sense of the matter seems to be that it is not the 
using them, but the excess in them that renders these things dangerous. Fire is a 
good thing, yet it will destroy life and property,— water is a useful thing, yet people 
may be drowned in it, — tobacco is a good thing, (I beg brother Alpha's pardon) yet 
will it injure a man's health. 

Our Order may be well compared to an Insurance Office, (upon a small scale, as 
regards individuals, though of immense importance in the aggregate) and the same 
caatiouB should be observed in the admission of members, as those offices exercise 
in effecting their polices, both as to age, constitution and habits. 

I must further suggest that, as in these institutions, any imposition or deceit 
practised by the insured renders their policy void, so amongst us, the subsequent 
detection of any falsehood or concealment on the part of new members, should be 
pimished with immediate and unconditional expulaion. There should be a law, a general 
law, to this effect, — that if any member shall be found to have given false or imper- 
fect information to the medical or examining officer, he shall be held as having forfeited 
his contributions, and be expelled without remedy. 

Having now noticed some of the considerations relative to the admission of new 
members, I proceed to one or two observations with regard to the medical matters 
relating to those who are our initiated and recognised brethren. And first I would urge 
the necessity of every brother applying to his surgeon immediaielp on the attack of 
disease, or the occurrence of accident. Many, from a fear of giving trouble, or in the 
hope that they may be able to do without medicine, will defer from day to day, until, 
perhaps, that which was at first a trifling ailment, assumes a serious aspect, and 
becomes a violent, and it may be, a fatal cUsease. In no circumstances are delays so 
dangerous as in these ; and a man's duty to himself, as well as to his Lodge, demands 
that he should lose no time in placing himself under medical care. I say to the Lodge, 
because, although the patient is himself the principal sufferer in his own person, yet, if 
that which required only a few days for the cure at the outset, is prolonged by neglect 
to several weeks, or cannot be cured at all, it is plain that the Order has, itefrndarily, 
to suffer in its ftends for such neglect and delay. 

Again : It often happens tluit a person who feels himself unwell, will apply to any- 
body, or everybody, rather than to the surgeon for relief; he will be his own doctor, 
or he will take something recommended by Betty Brown, or Dolly Robinson, or 
Mistress Jones ; or he wiU go to a druggist, and ask his advice. If a man's watch 
were out of order, and he were to take it to a carpenter, or to a blacksmith to be 
npaired, his neighbours would at once pass a verdict of insanity upon him ; yet if his 
own body is disordered, a piece of mechanism ten thousand times more intricate and 
complex, he does not scruple to submit it to the care of those who know nothing of 
its movements or machinery. Among all the. wonderful things in this wonderful world, 
this is a mystery which pussies a thinking mind. If a man would follow the business 
of a tailor, he must first learn it,— if he would be a aboemaker, he must serve an 
tpprenticeship, and be taught the trade,— -if a stone-mason, or a joiner, or a bookbinder, 
still instruction is necessary, before they can practise their art, — ^but every man, and 
most old women pretend to some knowledge of medicine, the most difficult of all. The 
tiiior does not pretend to make shoes, nor the shoemaker coata, the stonemason to 
%d your books, nor the printer to mend your clock, — but complain to any one of these 
of some pain or illness, and every man, as if by miracle, is ready to prescribe a 
remedy 1 So true it is, that 

" Fools will nuh lo, where angels fear to tread ?'* 

An ignorant pretender to medicine has been compared, and with great justice, to a 
blind giant, armed with a club ; he finds the patient fighting with the disease, — he 
strikes at random, — ^if he chance to hit the disease, well and good, the other triumphs ; 
but if he chance to hit the patient, he is destroyed. There are many complaints of 
Vol. 6— No. I— G. 
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oppOMte natures, and requiring opposite treatment, some of the leading symptoms of 
which greatly resemhle each other. For example, a man is attacked with violent pain 
in tA bowels, suppose it to be taken for spasm, and treated with stimulants and lau- 
danum ; it turns ont, perhaps, to be inflammation, which can only be subdued hj 
bleeding and depletion. In this case, a mistake at the outset is most dangerons, and 
in many instances, fatal ; yet without both care and skill, they are easily confounded. 
It is plain, therefore, that no man who reflects and places a proper value 'upon hi^ 
health, should expose himself to the risk of consulting any other than a properly 
edttcatedj>erson. 

Another most pernicious and foolish practise is the having recourse in illness to 
qoack medicines. That the sale of these should be legali2ed, merely on account of the 
revenue accruing to the government from the stamps, is a crying disgrace to this 
or any civilized country. A little thought will show to any sensible man, the egregious 
folly and imposition of pretending that any particular medicine is adapted to every case 
in any disease. To read the pages of our newspapers, one would suppose that no man 
need ever to be ill, and that death should be banished from our borders. Consumption, 
scrofula, the stone, nay, every variety of disease is, according to the advertisements, 
to be cured, certainly, and at once, by scores of these pretenders. Nay, some present 
you with universal medicines, which shall cure all human ailments, and what is the 
result ? Why, the poor purchaser is not only duped of his money,— ^but is, perhaps, 
irremediably, injured either by the deleterious effects of the stuff he has swallowed, or 
by the delay which has taken place before he placed himself under scientific care. 
Meanwhile his complaint becomes confirmed, his time is lost, and his money has -gone 
to supply 



«<the paunch and backs 

Of those all-daring rascals, chriitened Quacks } 
To whom their purse and health is l^:al plunder. 
Who, hawk-like, keep the human species under." 

There are no two cases exactly alike, in the first place ; and if there < were, they 
would not admit of precisely the same treatment, owing to peculiarities of constitution, 
habits and variation of the symptoms. These require to be carefully watched, and as 
cautiously obviated ; and this can only be done by the personal attention of a scientific 
practitioner. Bui such is the egregious gullibility of the British public, that I believe 
they would not be convinced, though one rose from the dead ; as they are not convincd 
by seeing the numbers which, by these means, are doomed to death. 

Before I conclude this paper which :has extended to an unexpected length* I be^ 
to notice the important letter of N. 6. Greaves, of Nottingham, '*on Comparative 
Payments," inserted at page 369 of the July number. » 

His calculations, founded upon the Northampton Tables of Life, and Mr. Tidd 
Pratt's Tables of Health, are unquestionably correct, and deserving of la^tention. ,1 
must confess, however, that I should hardly wish to see any alteration made in .our 
scale of payments on this account ; because I believe, and Qx;perience ju&tifies the 
belief, that our present rates of contribution. are sufficient for all useful purposes, and 
will admit of our allowing to the man of 45 years of age, the:advant«ge jrhichhe'iUs 
over his younger brethren. I think I can perceive coi»iderable difficulties in the 
universal adoption of a graduated scale, which should call for .different payments fcofa 
members of different ages within our present limits, if suchibe the object of our res- 
pected brother. In the formation of a new order, or if it had been originally pursued 
in our own, the plan would very likely ^be highly desirable ; but I think, that beii)g 
well established and flourishing as we are, upon our present footing, an innovation of 
such great financial importance, would be attended with serious inconvenience, if .not 
injustice. But I would again enforce the necessity of attending to his concluding ;and 
most judicious advice, '* to every Lodge to admit no one without a ^written medical 
certificate, that he, as well as his wife, if any, is .of sound constitiution, mentally and 
bodily, and free from lameness and disease.'' 

The unexpected length to which these observations «have reached, will preclude the 
possibility of my treating of some minor matters relating to sick members, and which 
will, ^perhaps, be submitted in a future number. I cannot bring myself, however, to 
close .this paper, without congratulating the Order upon its increased and increasing 
prosperity. It seems incredible hdw a sy^stem, requiring so much machinery, and the 
gratuitous, as well as watchful attention of so many persons, of idl kinds jmd grades, 
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ibOQld jti, in all its deUiis, and tbroaghout its TArioiu brsnohes, work so well, ami 
increase so rapidly. Such, however, is the force of genuine principles, and such the 
power of "Friendship, Love, and Truth," carried into actual operation. How 
wonderfully *' have crooked things been made straight," in the progress of Odd Fel- 
lowship, during the past year I The hostility of its avowed enemies, the objections 
of the prejudiced, the treachery of its pretended friends, have been swept away to the 
winds ; and from island to island,— from continent to continent, its benevolent arms 
have been extended, and thousands are rushing to its friendly bosom, to seek shelter 
against *' the changes and chances of this mortal life." Long may it prosper 1 must 
be the wish of every philanthropic heart ; and unborn may be the man who would sow 
the seeds of discord or distrust within its peaceful and flourishing borders 1 Contem- 
plating from time to time the portraits as they are issued, of those who have mainly 
contributed to its success, I cannot but reflect what a debt of gratitude is due to them 
from the Order, for their attention and exertions ; and what must be the satisfaction 
enjoyed by them, of having been instrumental in doinic so much good in their day and 
generation. The most imperishable monuments whicJi human gratitude can raise to 
reward the labours of the good, are but fragments of decaying dust,— but an approving 
consdenoe is of more sterling value, for '* this shall bring a man peace at the last." 
Nor need thb be confined to the higher order of officers,— there is no officer, nor any 
member, be his ability ever so humble, or his sphere ever so distant or so limited, 
but may, in some degree, contribute to the general good ; and if his duty is well done, 
and from a good motive, his praise should be the same. Another year will have dawned 
upon us, ere this paper meets the eyes of the Order, — ^let it be marked by gratitude for 
the past, and by increased exertions for the future, so that still more enriched in her 
treasures, invigorated in her executive powers, and expanded in her benevolence, Odd 
Fellowship may proceed in gladness and honour, scatter her blessings around her in 
profusion, and wave tiie banner of " Friendship, Love and Truth" over the whole 
drilized world. 
Ripan, Nwember 15^, 1839. ALFRED SMITH, P. G. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GxNTLUf BN, 

Thb article *' On Comparative Payments," by N. 6. Grbavbs, 
in the h&f number, is of such i mpor tanc e to the Order, that the attention of the 
membcn should be continually directed to it. Mr. Greaves, from his station in 
society is well adapted to discuss the subject before us; yet it may be questioned, 
whether a graduated scale of payment is practicable in societies like ours. The pay- 
ment of an equal sum can be more correctly collected, than if there were twenty or 
thirty diiferenc rates ; nor could it be expected that the books would be kept in order, 
nnder such a varied system. The several sets of books among friendly societies on the 
graduated scale I have seen, would induce me to recommend a more simple plan of 
book'keepidg ; and if those who enter are willing to pay an equal sum, no inconvenience 
can arise, if the average payment amounts to the same thing. All that we, as a body, 
have to dOr is to see that our expenditure is regulated by our income ; with the view 
of arriving at that fact, I have examhied the tables cited by Tidd Pratt, Esq., in the 
*' Instructions for establishing Friendly Societies."* 

There are three different sets of tables, each apparently calculated from different 
data ; neither of them exactly answering our rates of payment, which could not be 
expected unless the tables were calculated for ourselves expressly. The rates of pay- 
ment in those tables vary considerably ; the average pajrment per month, from the age 
•f 18 to 45 inclusive, to insure ten shillings per week in sickness, (the age allowed to 
enter our society) are, according to Uble II, Is. lid., — table VII, Is. lid., — table VIII, 
2«.,-^and table 1*, Is. 5fd. By reference to the tables, the reason of the variation^ 

* It may be useful to mention that the ** Instructiocs for the establishment of Friendly 
Societies,** and which contains those tables as well as other useful matter, may be had gratis, by 
sending for a copy, directed to the " Barrister appointed to certify the rules of Friendly Societies, 
Ixmdon.** The postage goe» free also. 
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will ap|>ear evident^ while one calculation is made to 65 yeare of age, the others are 
to 70 years, and until death. On the whole I am inclined to belieye Anseirs, 
tables, the nearest approaching to our society ; owing to the cause of his tables 
nearly agreeing to the scale of our payments, and our payments apparently meeting, 
and likely to meet, the demands. If opinion were of any ralue on such a subject, I 
would say, that eren those tables are amply high enough for our society. The data 
from which those tables are constructed, are a different class of society to those the 
members of the Order are composed of i neither the tables from the returns of the 
Friendly Societies, nor the Northampton, Carlisle, Chester, or the Swedish tables, are 
applicable to our institution ; — we are a picked body of men, but a shade lower than 
the middling classes of society, and also a good portion of that class ; therefore, the 
vicissitudes of a District, or of the lower and the more needy portion of society are 
not applicable to our body, — ^nor are we quite without a proof on this point. Ac- 
cording to the Unity Returns, dted below, there occurred 871 deaths in the eleven' 
months ; to which must be added one-eleventh to complete the year, and which will 
amount to 950 who died out of the number in existence on April 1st, 1838. The 
Unity List of last year gives 91,702 members on that date ; now, if we take the ages 
of those living at that date at an average of 32 years, which is only four years older 
than the average of those who entered last year, there should have occurred upwards 
of 1100 deaths, according to table VI. in the Treatise on Friendly Societies, by Charles 
Ansell, Esq., F. R. S., and which table is formed from the experience of friendly 
societies ; so that we have nearly 20 per cent., or one-fifth less deaths in our favour 
than the results from the returns of Friendly Societies ; and we may, with some reason, 
conclude that sickness will furnish a similar ratio. But to set this matter at rest, it is 
to be hoped that our A. M. C. will see the necessity to order returns of the amount of 
sickness, deaths, &c., of the various Lodges, so that tables might be constructed on 
our own experience ; until then we must be content with the tables in existence. This 
may be a proper place to name that I had a good deal of unnecessary trouble through 
the incorectness of filling up the Unity Returns ; and would, therefore, recommend 
Lodges to be more careful in the next. ' Now, supposing that Charles Ansell's, Esq. 
tables are applicable to our society, and for the purpose of comparing our payments, 
&c., with those tables, I examined the Returns, sent in accordance with the 177th 
law M. B., to the Board, from which I find that 22,438, and 170 honorary members 
have joined the Order in the eleven month, from April 1st, 1838, to March, Ist, 
1839 ; their ages are as Allows ; — 
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874 


43 


69 


26 


1251 


35 


766 


44 


52 


27 


1151 


36 


479 


45 


24 


 


12,744 




20,411 




22,438 


I 


lonorary Memb 


ers.. .. 170.- 


->The number of deaths. . . 


.871. 



With a little trouble the reader may satisfy himself that the averge ages of those who 
entered, is rather less than 28 years each. According to table I***, Is. 3d. per month is 
at that age necessary to be paid to secure 10s. per week during sickness ; and according 
to table III*, about 5d. per month will secure £\0, for a funeral ; so that Is. 8d, per 
month will allow the two benefits. The general rule of payments in Lodges will agree 
with this ratio, as it is usual to allow as many shillings per week during sickness, and 
as many pounds at a death, as the number of halfpennies which are paid per week for 
contribution. But we must not omit to name that there are other calls upon the funds 
of the Lodges, such as funeral allowance for a member's wife, surgeon, distressed 
cases, and other trifling expenses, to meet which we have an extra month's subscrip- 
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tioQ per annum, more than the tables calculate. If we take the anbicriptlon at li. 8d.| 
ibis sum will allow j^l7. at a funeral of a member'i wife, as per table VI, by John 
Finlaiion, Esq., nearly as much again than the sum generally allowed, and calculated 
that all the members are married, and will haTC a claim, which of course is not the 
case : there is also the ^1. Is. paid by erery member at his entrance, which amounts 
to £23,560, at simple interest will pay the expenses of a surgeon ; there has also been 
paid for over ages, OTcr and above Uie j^l. Is. paid by all, u follows :— - 

£. s. D. 
At 41 years 158 at 12s 

42 „ 101 at 27s 

43 „ 69at 43s 

44 „ 52at 61s 

45 „ 24at 84s 

Honorary members 170 at 21s 

£S16 18 



94 6 





136 7 





148 7 





158 12 





100 16 





178 10 






And independent of all, we have those who deserted the Order on their own account, or 
were suspended, and forfeited their prerious contributions. On comparing the num- 
ber who have reaUy entered, with the number of actual increase in the eleven months, 
we hsTC the following i«sult. The general summary in the Unity List is thus : — 

March 1st, 1839 1 12,2 18 members. 

April 1st, 1838 91,702 members. 

Increase 20,5 1 6 members. 

Whereas, the Returns show an increase of 22,608, including the honorary members, 
a difference of 2092 members ; and if we deduct the 871 who died, we have upwards 
of 1200 who left the society and forfeited their claims. But after all, it will require a 
lapse of time to soWe the problem, whether our income will meet all the demands. I 
trust the foregoing remarks will induce more competent persons to take up the subject, 
so that Lodges may be enabled to regulate their funds in the most equitable manner ; 
and by such means to confirm the solidity of the Independent Order of the Manchester 
Unity. Many Lodges are apt to squander their money, owing to the rapid increase 
of their funds ; but such should bear in mind, that while the members are young, a 
capital should be accumulated for a provision in old age. The contributions will, at 
most, but make a provision for relieving in sickness, and interment at death ; it is 
therefore necessary to be cautious : Lodges should regulate their expenditure according 
to their income ; Uie allowance in sickness, &c., should not be raised owing to the 
fnnds accumulating,— the funds should not be wuted on account of possessing them. 
The foolish observation frequently made, we have plenty, therefore, we can afford it, 
should he scouted : ;f200. or ;^300. is certainly a good round sum, but let it be divided 
amongst the number who have a claim, and it will but amount to a' mere trifle each. 

Although Odd Fellowship is at present in a flourishing position, let the funds be 
misapplied, and we shall very soon retrograde ; let us be unable to meet the just claims, 
and down we go : we should, therefore, guard against adversity while it is in our power, 
—let us regulate our outlay by our income, — let us strive to ascertain how far we can 
go, and then make a halt ; a little exertion will bring us into the right path. There 
is already experience in existence to regulate the funds ; and if there are some who 
have not paid any attention to the subject, it may be named that Lodges will not be 
far in error, if they allow as many shillings per week during sickness, and as many 
pounds fbr a funeral as the number of hal^nnies subscribed per week ; that is, if a 
member pays fivepence per week in contribution, the allowance of 10s. per week during 
sickness, and ;f 10. for a funeral may be allowed, but it is not safe to go any farther : 
and for every halfpenny more or less paid in contribution, one shilling per week during 
sickness, and one pound for funeral, more or less may be allowed. But as there are 
other expenses attached to a Lodge, it is not desirable to go to the full extent ; it is 
therefore necessary to save one penny from every member's contribution towards such 
other expenses. I will now conclude this article with the following table, compiled 
from tables I* and III"^, by Charles Ansell, Esq., F. R. S. :•— 
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" TABLE I.* 

" A table of motithiy contributions to be constantly paid* bf a penon of the ttn« 
dermeutioned age^ when admitted, nntil age 70, to insure an allowanee of £h per 
Week, during stekness, from time* of admission, to age 70. 

«• TABLE III.* 

" A table ef meothly conrcribittloina to be eonstantly paid by a person of the un- 
dermentioned ages at admission, from time of admission to age 70, to insure a sum o^ 
£20. at death. 



Age next 
birth' day 



monl^ly con- 
tfibution. In- 
sure 30s Week 
in sickness. 



15 
16 
17 
\& 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



Table I* 



1 
1 



II 



1 Hi 

2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 




1 

H 

2 

2J 

3* 
4 

44 

5* 
6 

7 



MbnfMy 


Total of 1 


 


cop. to in* these two 


Age next 


suie j^20. 


monthly 


birth.day 


at death. 


cons. 




Table 3.* 


. 




S. D. 


S. D. 


30 


6i 


2 51 


31 


61 


2 6i 


32 


7 


2 6i 


33 


7i 


2 7| 


34 


7i 


2 7§ 


35 


7^ 


2 81 


36 


8 


2 9^ 

2 ro| 


37 


8i 
8| 


38 


2 11 


39 


8^ 


3 


40 


9 


3 I 


41 


94 


3 11 


42 


9^ 


3 2} 


43 


91 


3 3} 


44 


lOi 


3 S»4 


45 



monthly eon'. 


Mdutmy { 


tribation, in- 


con. 


toin- 


sUre20s week 


son 


i jtfSO. 


m sickness. 


at death. | 


8. D. 


s. 


D. 


2 7i 





104 


2 Si 





101 


2 9* 





m 


2 10^ 





114 


2 11$ 







3 1 




H 


3 2| 




H 


3 34 




1^ 


3 4i 




II 


3 6i 


« 


2i 


3 7i 


^ 


2i 


3 9§ 




3i 


3 Hi 




3* 


4 1 




4* 


4 21 




5 


4 5 




51 



Total of 

these two 

monthly 

cons. 



8. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



D. 

H 

n 

9 
lOi 

lU 

li 
3 

4i 

6i 
81 

\H 
01 
3 

5* 
71 

lOl 



'* The contfibutions to be paid for any allowattce lesis than £\, per week, are Co 
bear such a proportion to the coUtributions above mentioned, as theless allowance may 
betfr to the j?I. ; so that the cotttrilmtrons for aft allowance, dUiing sickness, ef lOs. 
per week, will uniformly be one half of the abote eontrtbutions i and the contributions 
for an allowance, during sickness, of 5s. per week, will, in Kke manner, beone-fonrth 
part of the above contributions. These remai'ks are also applieable td the rafes for 
creatbs. 

** It is proper to state that Ihesef tables txe gfven, Hke the' ot&er parts of the rules 
to wMch they refer, inereiy a8 models, and for reasons wMch have been adduced in the 
wt>rk ; they are by no means to be hastily adbpted, as applicable to the circumstUnees 
of every friendly society." 

I have no doub.t tfatfstt tables will be of considerable use ta those who may be 
incliUed to make caldulations. 

lam, respeetfbtUy, 

J. FlCISER. 
Apolto lAfdget Manchester, Dieembtr 9tk, 1839. 



The P08¥mam.— His pottt&it is an every-dsy pictnrtf of Itfe^ mid yet not easy to 
pAfaX. He is the very incarnation of alacrity, tbe embodied spirit of regularity and 
precision. Drfy by day, hour by hour, he is to be seen traversing with rapid step the 
Itmifs of his own narifow district. . The heavens may smile or frown-^revokitronB may 
shake the land, or peaee and prosperity gladden its children. Diifease may wave its 
pestilent tdUdi, or sudden calamity sweep away its victims ; but the postman is still 
at his post-'^-^ diumid dispenser of news~>a kind of hope in the Queen's livery ; visiting 
every one in tum,^ and welcomed by all^^a messenger of life and death>»of gratified 
ambition dr disappointed desire — of gracious acceptance or harsh refusal. He is still 
welcome, for his presence, and that which be brings, at least puts an end to the Boost 
cruel of human suflferings — nncerUinty, -^Beniley's Miscellany, 
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TO OUR READfiRS. 

Tub commeooement of a jiew Tolume naturally calls for a .few remarks from those 
to mkom thp pleasinf task of conducting the Magazine is entrusted, and often as it has 
been our duty previously, to bring before the notice of our readers some leading features 
GonnjBcfied with it, we know of no occasion on which we hare had more cause for con- 
grstolation than the present. The Magazine still keeps advanciug in numbers, and 
promises fair .to .continue to .do so. Strange indeed would it be, if m the present age, 
botfting as it justly can, of bringing to perfection so many master-pieces of human 
in?ention, and produciug numberless publications at a price which brings to the fire 
side of ^he cottagearich gems of knowledge which were before confined to the libraries 
of the wealthy, if a Society of the extent and importance of .ours could not produce, 
at leaat, one publication devoted for its special use and addressed specially to its mem- 
hen. Knowledge we well know is power, and as this mighty atream is now spreading 
over the .land, at a rate which no human power can stay, how highly important is it 
that those who have any share in the management of any literary work, should use 
their best cndeaTOurs to direct it in such a channel as will prove of the greatest practi- 
cal utility to Society. That this is pot always the case is a fact too palpable to need 
stating, but the Committee of management for the Magazine are proud in being able 
to assert that as far as they are concerned, this great end has always been kept in 
view. The true and only legitimate use of all learning and literature, ia to advance the 
condition of man, to ennoble and improve the understandiug, and to invigorate the per- 
ception of the mind ; not merely to address the ear without touching the sense, to 
please on a firat perusal, and leave no impression afterwards. With thanks to our cor- 
respondents for their favours, and requesting a continuance of them, we respectfully 
subscribe ourselves, 

THB MAGAZINE COMMITTEE. 



October 14. 1838, P. V. Thos. Whit- 
takqr, of the.Sit. George of England Lodge, 
toMies Mary Wilde, of Greenacres' Moor, 
near .Oldham : March U, 1839, brother 
James .Schoifiald, of the same Lodge, to 
Miss Mary Taylor, youngeat sister to the ' 
Jate P. Q. James Taylor, of the Britons' 
Glqry Lodge.--iOotober 24tb, 1839, bro- 
tiier Jiohn Ashwortb, of the Rose of Sharon 
Lodge, Rochdale, to Miss Betty Rams- 
bottom, ithird daughter of .the late Mr. 
James Ramabottom, cotton spinner, Spot- 
land, near Rochdale. — Aug. 19, brother 
Johnfian«t,.of the Welcome ^i^it Lodge, 
Itoohdale Diatrict, to Miss Harriet Ker- 
shaw ; both of SflAall Bridge. — ^Aug. 18, 
1839, at Middleton church, P. G. John 
•Callier, of the Uoneat View Lodge, Roch- 
dale District, to Ann Scholfield, of the 
same place."*- Jan. 22, 1839, atthe parish 
church of Hodnett, P. Sec. John Byne, 
of the B^d CvUe Lo^ge, to Miss Mar- 
garet Roi(k^, of tlie former plafie.— Oct. 
22, 1839, ^t St. Chad's .church, Preea, 
by the Rexr. Edwacd Navile, M. A., P. 
6* Sannel JenkiOi tailor, of the Red 
Cattle lodge, Jdarket Drayton District, 
'to Mi«a Ann Uill, of the. former place.'*— 
Oct. 28, at the parish church, Calverley, 
by the Rev. IS. Redhead, vicar, P. G. 
Francis JclTrey, of .the Thomhill's Bene- 
volence Lodge, Calverley, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Rush, of Calverley,— Oct. 27, bro- 



ther Thomas Kenyon, of thcGood Intent 
Lodge, Halifax, to Mrs. Grace Labley, 
of Sowerby Bridge.— June 25, brother 
William Anderson, of the Hotspur Lodge, 
Newcastle, to Ann, sister to P. P. G. M. 
John Catterail.— June 1 , brother Henry 
Fisher, of the Friendly Lodge, Wray, %o 
Agues Warton: Sep. 22, brother Paul. 
Berry, of the same Lodge, to Elizabeth 
Sedgreave: Nov. 4, N. G. Donaldson, 
of the same Lodge, to Elizabeth Berry : 
Nov. 23, brother Peter WiUnan, of the 
same Lodge, to Bella. Shepherd.— July 
20th, A. G. Tyson, Past Secretary of the 
Rutland Lodge, Scarbro., to Miss jBliza- 
heth Hummer. — June 4, brother Ben- 
jamin Dickenson, of the Lord Atherton 
Lodge, Stafford, to Aun, only .daughter 
of the bte Major Dulton, of the 2nd re- 
gimeut of Bombay Cavalry. — April 1, at 
the St. Mary-lee-Gill church, Barnolds- 
wick, by the Rev. R. Milner, Mr. Lam- 
bert Qrabikree, schoolmaster, and Prov. 
C. S. of the Gisbume District, to Mrs. 
Eayner, third daughter of William £;d- 
monson, Esq., of Tunslead, and relict 
of the late William Rayner, Architect, 
London.<i>^July 14, P. W. Jauies Rais- 
trick, of the Airdale Lodge, to Mrs. Ann 
Skerrow.— July 22, P. G. William Ban- 
nister, to Miss Mary Murgatroyd, of the 
Idle District.— May 23, Mr. Henry Cra- 
ner, of the Hand and Heart Lodge, 
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Stodley, to Miss Elizabeth Osiioni, of 
the same pUce.-^Oct. 25, 1839, brother 
Thomas Jones, of the British Lion Lodge, 
Holt, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Bird.— July 7, 1839, brother 
Joseph Nixon, of Olave Lodge, to Eliza- 
beth Yates, the only daughter of Thomas 
Bolas Yates, Esq., late of Islington.— 
Aug. 18. 1839, brother Thomas Gunning, 
of the St. Olare Lodge, to Miss Mary 
Eleanor Heath.— Aug. 18, 1839, brother 
Wm. Wright, Esq, of St. Saviour Loillge, 
to Miss Louisa Baxter, daughter of host 
Baxter, of the same Lodge. — June 30, 
brother Wm. Pearson, of the Lord John 
Russell Lodge, Ebberston, Scarbro. I)il- 
trict, to Miss Beyerley, of Wilton. — July 
1 6, bro. A. Temple, of Lord John Rus- 
ell Lodge, Ebberston, Scarbro. District, 



to Miss Lawson, of Wiltoii^-Sep. 19, P* 
Sec. J. A. Payne, of Loyal Ravine Lodge, 
Scarbro., to Miss Stockdale, sister to 
N. 6. John, and Sec. Joseph Stockdale, 
of the same Lodge. — Sep. 21, See. Jos. 
Stockdale^ of same Lodge, to Miss Willis, 
of Filey.— Oct. 7, 1839, brother James 
Hall, confectioner, to Miss Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Briddon, brown- 
ware manufacturer.'— October 14,* brother 
Thomas Arthur, cordwainer^ to Miss 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr« Geo. 
Hoyland, horse dealer ; both of the King 
William Fourth Lodge, Chesterfield.— 
Oct. 21st, 1839, brother Joseph Harlow, 
of the True Benevolent Lodge, Brampton, 
engineer, to Miss Ann, third daughter 
of Mr. Geo. Froggatt, of Bythorpe. 



Dec. 26, 1836, Sally, the wife of bro- 

ther Thomas Eastwood: Jan. 15, 1837, 

Marian, widow of the late brother William 

Buckley : Feb. 7, Hannah, widow of the 

late brother Thomas Lawton : Feb. }l, 

the wife of brother Robert Tweedale : Feb. 

12, 1837, brother Abraham Whitehead, 

aged 46 years : Feb. 25, brother Robert 

Dransfield: April 8, the wife of Sec. 

Thomas Whitaker : May 4, P. V. John 

Lawton, aged 60 years : May 30, the 

wife of brother Samuel Lees : June 14, 

brother John Shaw : Aug. 31, the wife 

of brother Joseph Broadbent: Sep. 10, 

Mary, the wife of P. G. Edmund Ogden : 

Oct. 2, Anne, the wife of P. G. Edmund 

Wood : Nov. 21 , brother Joseph Shaw : 

Dec. 18, Ellen, the widow of the late 

brother Thomas Chamock : May 8, 1838, 

Betty, the wife of brother George Lees ; 

Oct. 13, P. V. Daniel Lees: Oct. 29, 

brother Edward Aspinal : Nov. 7, Betty, 

the wife of brother John Lawton : Feb. 

1, 1839, P.G. JohnMidwood: May 7, 

brother Thomas Wrigley : Dec. 6, 1838, 

brother Joseph Heywood: Sep. 27, the 

wife of Thomas Seville: Oct. 1, brother 

Joseph Heywood, aged 70 years ; all from 

the Loyal Saint George of England Lodge, 

Waterhead Mill, Oldham District-^une 

25, 1839, Mr. Thomas Fisher, Prov. G. 

M. of the Rochdale Disirict. — Aug. 16, 

brother William Powil, aged 36 years, of 

the Red Castle Lodge, Market Drayton 

District. — June 7, brother George Gildart 

of the Earl of Ripon Lodge, aged 29 

years. — Oct. 9, brother Eli Greenwood, 

of the Journeyman's Pride Lodge. — Oct. 



ney man's Pride Lodge.—- Oct, 6, brother 
Benjamin Beard, of the Fountain of Rest 
Lodge.— Nov. 3, brother Joseph Simpson, 
of the Trafalgar Lodge. — Nov. 3. aged 28 
years, Ann, the wife of R. S. Glover, C. 
S. ofthe Halifax District. — Nov. 11, bro- 
ther William Stott, of the Peace Lodge.— 
June 18, 18.^^9, P. G. William Henshall, 
ofthe St. Thomas Lo^ge, aged 71 years. 
-—Sep. 1 9, brother Isaac Bryant, aged 36 
years, formerly of the Briton's Pride 
Lodge, Birmingham, but lately of the St. 
Thomas Lodge.-^Oot. 8, ProT. G. M. 
Bowen, aged 36 ye^rs, of the Windsor 
District. — Oct. 23, brother Benjamin 
Sparrow, of the St. Thomas Lodge.— 
June 25, William Wildman, aged 61 
years, surgeon to the Friendly Lodge^ 
Wray. — Aug. 11, 1839, Jane, the iHfe 
of Prov. D. G. M. Munks, of the Belvoir 
Castle District. — Aug. 3, Thomas Robin- 
son, aged 38 years, of the Liiy Jock 
Lodge, Barnard Castle District.-^Aug. 
27, Jonathan Lee, aged 29 years, of the 
above District. — Sep. 17« brother Geoige 
Hartley, of the Nelson LoSge, XeildaL— 
Oct. 31, James Buckley, Stofie Mason, 
aged 49 years, of the Orphun^t Rest 
Lodge, Delph.— Oet, 26, P. G. J. Frost, 
of the Bateman Lodge, Congleton, aged 
36 years.— Sarah, the wife of P. G. Tay- 
lor, ofthe Queen Victoria Lodge, Stock- 
port, aged 28 years. — Oct. 3, 1839, bro- 
ther Thomas Whittaker, Joiner and Ca- 
binet Maker, aged 23 years, of the Vie- 
toria Lodge, Staveley. — Sep. 2, P. G. 
Thomas Greasley, of the Pili^ms' Rest 
Lodge, Ilkistoh District. 



18, brother Charles Manks, of the Jour- 

IMarriageSt 8fc., too late for this Numbert will be iwerted in the nejct.'] 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES DAVIES, G. TVT; 

The subject of our present notice was bom at Manchester, in the year 1801, 
consequently is now in his 39th year. Of his early life, we, know but little ; nor is it 
at all necessary to enter into the particulars of his youthful days, as our business with 
him is as a man sind an Odd Fellow. 

In the nionfii of June, 1832, Mr. Davies joined the Queen Caroline LqSge, and 
was appointed Secretary in the December following, and went progressively through 
the odier elective officers with such satisfaction to . the members ^ at largp.thaji they 
presented him with a valuable silver snuff-box as a token of respect to him a^ an offi(fer 
of the Lodge, and likewise appointed him "their permanent Secretary, which situation 
he has filled for several years with entire satisfaction to the ni«aibers at large. 

In the year 1834 Mr." Davies was appointed one of theDirectors, of the Order, 
and has been continued (Hi the Board till the present tim«. . The .Annual Committee of 
the Manchester District, in 1835, elected him their D'.G.M., and in June^ 1836, he 
was appointed G.Ml of the District ; and it will be remembered by many of ourreadei;8 
that during his^period of office, the District was agitated and disturbed to such a degree 
that it was feared by many its prosperity would be greatly injured ; G. M. Davies, 
however, in accordance with a resolution of the Board of DirectorSj^ with that prudence 
and spirit which ought to characterise the principal Officer of so large a District as Man- 
chester, took such measures on that trying occasion, as eventually caused the principal 
agitators to be expelled the Independent Order ; which apparently had the effect of 
restoring tranquillity, as the District has been from that to the present time, in a perfectly 
peaceable state. The Manchester District on his retiring from office, presented to him 
a very handsome patent lever watch, in consideration of his services as District Officer. 

At the A.M.C. held at Derby, in 1836, Mr. Davies attended as delegate from his 
Lodge; at the London A.M.C. he represented the Manchester District; at Roch- 
(iale he again represented his Lodge, and was by that Committee elected D.G.M. ; and 
at the A.M.C held at Birmingham, last year, he was appointed G.M. of the Order, 
which honorable office he now holdis, and the duties of which are performed by him in a 
nuumer that ensures him the support and esteem of the Board of Directors ; and those 
parties who have had occasion to transact with him business connected with the Order 
will, we are sure, bear us out in saying, that he has at all times evinced an earnest and 
sincere desire to further and promote the interest of the Order at large. 
Vol. 6.— No. 2— H, 
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THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING A DOG. 

There is an article under the above title in a recent number of Chambers's Edin- 
burgh Journal, written in the usual pleasant, off-hand manner which characterises 
most of the original articles of that clever publication ; but there are some points in it 
which I, as a friend of the canine race, must accuse as a libel on the generous and 
affectionate animals ; and which shall be pointed out as briefly as possible. The dog- 
infoimer commences his charges in the following covert style : — 

" There is in the first place the extremely agreeable state into which one is every 
now and then put by personal contact with the dog, whose kindness, leading him to a 
very familiar intercourse, causes your clothes to be sometimes embroidered in the 
herring-bone fashion with his hairs, and sometimes curiously marked with the impressions 
of his soUed paws. It is also very pleasant, if he is a water-dog, to be occasionally 
besprinkled with the contents of his shaggy coat, as he shakes himself convulsively by 
your side on coming out of his favourite element. How interesting, too, when the poor 
animal, in the spirit of sincere friendship, comes up unexpectedly, and thrusts a nose, 
as cold as his heart is warm, into your half-closed hand, as it hangs beside your chair ! 
There are some people who at first sight start imder this application ; but habit soon 
reconciles them to it, as it proverbially will to anything." 

That these are in some way annoyances, I do not deny ; but ^ho that ever kept a 
dog was heard to complain of them I To find fault with a dog for embroidering your 
coat with some portion of his own, would bd about as reasonable as to wish all turnpike 
roads to be closed, because the dust was at times disagreeable. The water-dog, too, 
can only be a nuisance when his master takes him to the water at the time when he is 
in company with a well-dressed party, especially la^es ; and in this case who is most to 
blame, — the biped or the quadruped. Any one acting so indiscreetly would well 
deserve the consequences. What idiould we think of a man who for his own gratification 
kept up a flower-garden, and was perpetuaUy grumbling about the trouble or expense 1 
Would not his neighbours advise him to root up his tulips and sow potatoes in their 
place % And this is precisely the case with any one who would keep and fondle a pet 
dog, and then complain in the style of the journal of the disagreeables arising from it. 
But to proceed : — 

^ The love that man or woman bears to dogs is honorable to man or woman ; but 
the course of this love, like that of the much-berhymed passion which man and woman 
bear for each other, is one which I never found from tale or history, or any sort of 
experience or observation, to run smooth. Love in all its shapes implies sacrifices. 
Much must be conceded^ much endured, if we would love. It is so eminently with 
respect to dogs." 

Good, Mr. Journalist ; I am ready to grant, and not only to grant, but to testify, 
that he or she who keeps a dog, purely for the love of the animal, must concede and 
endure much. Many are the miles that I have walked for no other purpose than to 
procure a few mouthfuls of fresh air for a little favourite, during the season when the 
fulminations of law are annually directed against the canine race ; and, alas ! law in this 
case is like law in many things else, — it ties up the mouths of dogs till they can neither 
drink nor perspire, and then complains of their going mad. And here again the 
pleasure of keeping a dog is not the only one which demands an endurance in some 
shape or other ; and no one is justified in keeping any animal if he cannot let him enjoy 
what nature has pointed out as essential to his existence. But here again fresh annoy- 
ances arise : — 

" The inconveniences entailed upon you by yout affection are particularly felt when 
you and your dog take a walk. In the course of your stroll you come to a pleasant 
garden or park open to the public, and which you therefore enter ; but lo ! immediately 
within the gate you behold the malicious placard, " No Dogs Admitted — All fouBd 
within the enclosures will be shot." You have therefore either to deny yourself the 
pleasure of walking over the grounds, on which you had set your heart, or to resolve 
upon having it under all risk of the destruction of your dumb friend." 

Here is the grumbling gardener again. If a man chooses to take a walk for his 
own enjoyment, he should, before starting, consider if he means to go anywhere where 
his dog would not be admitted ; if he does, he should leave the dog at home. If be 
goes for his dog's pleasure, he, aa a matter of course^^ would not think of entering 
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proscribed places; and if he is taking a stroll for their mutual enjoyment, he must be 
content to make some little sacrifice. It is no small pleasure to see a little creature that 
has been cooped up all day in the house, in obedience to the blockade laws, racing and 
frisking in the fields for an hour in the evening; and no man ought, in a town, to think 
of keeping a dog, if he had not both opportunity and inclination to afford him this enjoy, 
ment. But here is another incident for us : — 

** As you go along, Roger meets many others of his own species, belonging to other 
gentlemen who are taking walks. With some he is very friendly, and all passes of agree- 
ably. In other cases, he and the other quadruped, being much about a size, and feeling 
some instinctive mutual hatred, draw up opposite to each other two yards off, look suspi- 
ciously and angrily for a minute, then declining a little each to a different side go stifiy 
past each other, keeping their bodies as straight onward as possible, each murmuring 
exactly the same amount of wrath and defiance, each looking by the tail of his eye at the 
other with exactly the same glare of deadly enmity, and then pass on at an exactly cor- 
responding pace, till, reaching two hillocks about a hundred yards apart, they let each 
other know by a subdued bark and an intense scraping of the earth, that, if it had not 
been more for one thing than another, each would have respectively put an end to his 
opponent for ever. It is well when they content themselves thus; but sometimes a worry 
will take place. Then, seeing the beloved of your heart in the death-gripes with another 
dog evidently large enough to devour him, you rush to the rescue. The other gentleman, 
under the same feelings, does the same. Having fortunately a stick, you commence using 
it with all your force and strength on the back of the other gentleman's dog. The other 
gentleman, having an umbrella, immediately begins to use it with all his force and strength 
in belabouring Roger, Over they got over and over in the mud, tearing each other like 
wild-cats, and still whenever an opportunity occurs, you insinuate a thwack upon the 
bead or rump of the other gentleman's dog; the other gentleman in like manner putting 
in a lick whenever he can upon Roger. This goes on like a whirlwind for a minute or 
two, you and the other gemman looking all the while like two blacksmiths alternating 
their strokes on the anvil, but far too eagerly engaged upon the dogs ever to think for a 
moment of each other. At length poor Roger gets yelpingly and dlscomfitedly away, and 
you suddenly find yourself planted right opposite a furious military-looking gentleman, 
who meets your own wrathful face with one quite as wrathful, and seems, in fad, on the 
point of commencing a not less envenomed combat with yourself. ** Your dog began, sir!" 
*' No, sir; it was yours !" " It was yours, sir. My dog never attacks any one." " I say 
it was yours, sir !" These and such like phrases are exchanged ; and it is well if the affair 
ends by your passing each other much in the same growling, but mutually respectful way, 
as the dogs in the former case. Do not be surprised, however, if you should find your- 
self two mornings after planted once more opposite to the military-looking gentleman, 
with a pistol in your hand, he having the like weapon in his, while a friend, far more 
concerned for your honour than you are yourself, stands a little aside prepared to say, 
" Make ready— present — fire !" 

Roger has brought his master into a scrape ! — but who ever heard of such a result to 
a casual encounter; " yourself and the other gentleman" must be both strange beings, if 
any such ever took place. It is not uncommon to hear of monkeys imitating men, but for 
men to fight the second-hand battles of dogs, and with real pistols too, is certainly some- 
thing fresh. Somebody, Ben Jonson, I believe, says,— 

** Hood an ass with reverend purple, 
So you can hide his too ambitious ears, 
And he shall past for a cathedral doctor.'* 

I am inclined to think that some such metamorphus must have been made on ^' yourself 
and the other," before cither of you came to the fraudulent possession of the dignity of 
'* gentlemjin." 

The measure of Poor Roger's delinquencies is at length filled up : — 
** Dogs are but dogs, and it is canine as well as human to err. Roger was originally 
a good moral dog, or at the utmost never known in his early days to steal more than a 
bone. But keeping bad company is ruinous to both quadrupeds and bipeds. He has the 
misfortune to become acquainted with a dog of rather wild character in the neighbouring 
street, at begins to be a good deal out at night You are at first in no fear for his youth- 
ful innocence, but by and bye you apprehend that all is not right. You observe that, in 
the morniogSi after an^ of his nocturnal rambles, he has a remarkably wornout bebauched 
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look, and is not so ready for his walk on those forenoons as usual. You fear he is a mil- 
led dog, but you cannot imagine in what way he has been misled. At length, some fine 
morning, the awful fact comes out. Roger is discovered to have acquired from his wicked 
companion an unhappy tendency to chase and worry the sheep in a neighbouring park. 
He and his companion were this morning detected at their unhallowed sport, with eight 
dead sheep strewed around them, and other two just expiring in their hands. Being 
marked and recognised as your dog, and traced home to his quarters, there can be oo 
doubt of his guilt. You are of course expected to pay for the ten sheep worried this morn- 
ing, as well as for all those which have been worried during the past two months; and 
you are further called upon to surrender him up as a malefactor, that the laws of his 
country may be executed upon him. It is vain to remonstrate. It is clear he is guilty. 
Affection has many struggles, and you attribute the whole mischief to his wicked friend. 
But there is no remedy, no alternative. The most you can do for the unfortunate victim 
of bad company is to pay a policeman half-a-guinea, that he may not be hanged igno- 
miniously or crueUy, but put out of existence in a scientific way, by means of prussic acid. 
And so ends the story of your dearly beloved Roger, leaving you full of Byronic reflec- 
tions on the wringing of tender affections, and deeply impressed with the maxim of the 
noble poet, that love and woe are one thing." 

The warning against bad company is very good, but for a dog to be out a good deal 
at night, is rather a new feature in Zoology. Dogs in this country generally indulge in 
their rambles by day-light, But Roger to chase and worry ten sheep; — it can never be 
the same Roger who was a fireside pet, and allowed to visit a lady's drawing-room. Im- 
possible ! It must be some big, ugly, ihangy cur, kept by an amateur rat-catcher, or 
badger-fancier, and not by the gentleman who goes a courting to Miss Dorling. The 
grievance here complained of is only chargeable to such animals as would be much 
more useful to society and science if they were experimented on with a few drops of prussic 
acid without waiting till they had worried each his ten sheep; and the Byronic reflection 
most proper for the occasion would not be the wringing of the tender affections, but 
quickly to 

" Lay them on their backs 
The readiest way of reasoning with cossacqaes." 

I will conclude my defence of this most faithful of all man's companions, with the 
following acrostic epitaph, written not many months since, to the memory of a four-footed 
friend, by one who had doubtless often experienced all the evils resulting from his acquaint- 
ance, of which we have seen so much complaint : — 

** N—o light unthinking fondness, such as oft 
£ — nshrines in pomp th* unworthiest of their line, 
P— rompted the tender thought which here found words 
T— o tell of him we valued ; one whose form 
U — nder this tnrf Is mingled with the dast, — 
N — o more to live^ — but whose recorded name, 
E — ndeared to all, reminds us how to loveJ" 

G. P. J. 



A Foggy Morning in London It was a cold, dry, foggy morning in early 

spring; a few meagre shadows flitted to and fro in the misty streets, and occasionally 
there loomed through the dull vapour the heavy outline of some hackney-coach wending 
homewards, which drawing slowly nearer, rolled jangling by, scattering the thin crust of 
frost from its whitened roof, and soon was lost again in the cloud. Ai intervals were 
heard the tread of slip-shod feet, and the chilly cry of the poor sweep as he crept shivering 
to his early toil ; the heavy footfall of the official watcher of the night pacing slowly up 
and down, and cursing the tardy hour* that still intervened between him and sleep; the 
rumbling of ponderous carts and waggons, the roll of the lighter vehicles which carried 
buyers and sellers to the different markets ; the sound of ineffectual knocking at the 

doors of heavy sleepers all these noises fell upon the ear from time to time, but all seemed 

muffled by the fog, and to be rendered almost as indistinct to the ear as was every object 
to the sight. The sluggish darkness thickened as the day came on ; and those who haA 
the courage to rise and peep at the gloomy street from their curtain windows, crept back 
to bed again, and coiled themselves up to sleep. — Nichokts Nicklehy. 
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LINES ON CAPTAIN HENRY ELLIOT. 

Died October, 1839, at Mart/port. 

Brotheb ! thy task is done ! 
Vainly to thee the ocean now may roar ; 
Never again wilt thoa its paths explore, — 

The haven^s won. 

Brother ! the time is past 
When earthly things can move, or be to thee 
Aught, save the records in our momory, 

Which wiU not hist. 

Not on the stormy wave, — 
Not on the soil of a far foreign land. 
By richest odours and strange breezes fium'd 

Thou found a grave : 

But where thy native stream 
Murmurs most pleasantly 'mid trees and flowers, 
The same sweet time which charmed thee in the hours 

Of life's young dream. 

Peril and pain are o'er 
But distant far beyond the bounds of time. 
Thy spirit free shall wing its flight sublime 

To Canaan's shore I 

We that are loft repine ; 
Yet happier far art thou, to whom 'tis given. 
Thus young, to be with the redeem'd in heaven, — 

The Lodge divine. 

Thy glory none may tell ; 
Yet 'tis our hope to share at last with thee 
The love, the light of immortality I — 

Brother, — ^farewell I 



Loyal EUen Lodge. 



J. P. DOUGLAS- 



MOTHER'S LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF HER .YOUNG 

CHILD. 



B&I6HT was thy sunset, lovely beam 1 
No daiken'd ray thy beauty clouded, — 

But quick as thought thou flew away. 
In all thy suiless radiance shrouded. 

Calm was thy sleep as summer's eve. 
No pang for human guilt came o'er 
wee ; 

But on in star-like pride thou speed'st, 
To blaze anew in brighter glory. 

Brief was l^y taste of human ill, 

Thy hours were sweet and few in number; 
And beautiful in death thou lay. 

Stretched in thy undisturbed slumber. 

Loyai City of Carlisle Lodge* 



I fondly thought that other years 
A happy mother would have found me ; 

And thee a gay and gallant boy, [thee. 
With light, and life, and heaven around 

It cannot be ! no more, no more 
A mother's eye upcm thee gazeth ; 

But in a brighter, lovelier sky, 
Her seraph child in beauty blazeHi ! 

Sweet be thy rest, thou radiant gem ! 

Green be the flower that's o er thee 
weeping, — 
And hallowed be that little spot. 

In which a mother's heart is sleeping ! 

GE0RX5E TUENBULL. 
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BAALBEC, 

[Fr<m Mr*. Bracebridge^s Sketches in Syria.] 
The richest description of the fabled happy valleys of the east, or of those en- 
chanted isles, which hav« been placed by poet's in the west, coaid scarcely represent 
to the imagination the great valley of Hamath, or Coelosyria, at that period when its 
vast population was fully employed in agriculture and commerce. Raised at leats 
2,000 feet above the sea, and bounded on one side by Libanon, '' dark amidst heats, 
and faithful to the snow," as Tacitus describes it, Ccelosyria enjoys a fer more tem- 
perate climate than the countries beyond its mountains. On the east, a chain of lofty 
hills run parallel to Libanon, and from this, as well as from the cedar -crowned Alps of 
Syria, numerous and abundant streams pour down their refreshing waters into the vale 
and irrigate the land, which wants no otiier stimulant to its unrivalled fecundity. As 
the traveller deeooids from the snowy summits, he passes for miles through forest and 
tangled copsewoo^ where shepherds tend their flocks amids the ruins of many an 
ancient tower, and wild herds browse in the open glades among the woods ; should he, 
however, traverse the plain from north to south, (from Horns to Zahle, a distance 
exceeding 50 miles) he will pass hundreds of little elevations near the brooks, where 
hewn rocks, or extensive masses of grey stones mark the sites of those places whose very 
names have perished centuries ago ; a few of these are still occupied by the mud huts 
of the wretched villagers, and surrounded by rich crops of com, maize and pulse. 
Still the peasant cultivates but sufficient for his immediate subsistence ; with these 
exceptions, the arid waste is varied only by tracts of marshy lands, near the choked 
water-courses. Huge birds of prey wheel slowy over these swamps, or stand with 
closed wings, quietiy gazing over the plain from the summits of the low hills, as if 
they were the genii of the desert, or the unhappy spirits of ruthless conquerors, doomed 
for ever to contemplate the desolation they have caused. They seem to have an in- 
stinctive feeling of their importance, for they scarcely avoid even the armed peasant as 
he gallops by wem, and take no notice of the poor Druse, as he plods quietly on with 
his laden asses from village to village. At tiie southern limit of the plain, Ynany streams 
collect into one river, and Zahle presents, amids its vines, mulberries and poplars, 
the most joyous objects in a Syrian landscape, — a rushing and abundant torrent. Though 
the sinuosities of the mountains render the width of the plain very irregular, it may be 
roughly stated at 30 miles, and 1000 square miles will be a fair approximation to its 
area. Over this once fair realm did the city of the sun, under the names of Baalbeo 
and Heliopolis, reign supreme. Massess of ruins now occupy the circuit of her walls, 
and amidst these, three or four hundred Moslem and Christian Syrians wander like 
spectres round cabins formed of the fragments of palaces. The pompous train of Pagau 
Hierophants, exchanged in the time of Constantino for the attendants of a Christian 
Bishop, has been succeeded by the humble offices of a single Greek priest. 

The ignorance of the modem Syrians attributes the origin of Baalbec to Solomou, 
and the equal ignorance of Greek and Roman historians leaves the matter in such 
obscurity, that we are at liberty to guess that Palmyra may be the Tadmor in the 
wilderness of the Royal Sage, and Baalbec his ^ house of the forest of Libanon," one 
of ** the store cities of Hamath," or the '^ tower of Libanon looking towards Damascus " 
However this may be, it seems that the tide of trade, like that of the ocean, is not 
to be driven from its course. When the great commercial emporiums of Nineveh 
and Babylon sunk beneath the destructive wars of eastern conquerors. Palmyra and 
Baalbec rose into importance, — these have again been replaced by Aleppo, Damascus 
and Bagdad ; the current of wealth and exchange of production still sets in the same 
direction, though the ruined capital of Zenobia is held by the widow of a desert Arab, 
and the city of Baal is governed by a poor shiek of the mountains. The walls still 
embrace a circumference of about three miles, but the interesting remains are confined 
to the limits of the grand sacred edifice on their western side ; this is surrounded by a 
moat, 1,200 paces in circumference, within which a platform of masonry is raised upon 
corridors of 30 feet high, forming an area of about three acres in extent ; this gigantic 
substruction perhaps once supported the great temple of Baal, for its exterior walls 
formed of large square blocks, are generally referred to a period far anterior to the 
Roman conquests. Six of these stones measure from 32 to 35 feet long, and 14 high ; 
and three more 63 feet by 14 by 17 feet ; the rest, though extraordinary blocks, do 
not approach this extraordinary magnitude. 
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The bnildings which stood upon the pUtform above-mentionecl, are supposed by tb« 
best authorities to have been raised about the time of Antonius Pius, for though several 
emperors patronized Heliopolis after it received the name of Colonia Julia Augusta, 
(about the christian era,) there is no record of their having erected any of the splendid 
buildings of which we now find the remains. The vast plan of these edifices, thus based 
upon an artificial elevation thirty feet high, embraces a stupendous portico, to which a 
flight of steps, 180 feet wide, gave entrance from the town, an hexagonal eourt, a square 
court, and a third court of an irregular figure. The sides of the former are about 180 
feet, and that of the square court 440, but the irregular court is 300 feet long by 400 feet 
wide {}) The lofty walls of the first court are adorned with columns, pilasters, cornices, 
and niches, and tabernacula of a rich composite order ; while the sides of the second are 
still farther ornamented with semicircular exedrae, terminated above by semidomes, a repe- 
tition of the ornaments of the first court, and a profusion of bold and delicate reliefs. 
The third court is principally occupied by a colossal Corinthian teigople, of which the 
principal remains are six white marble columns with their cornice, 60 feet high. Another 
temple, of which the interior and exterior are represented in the sketches, stands in this 
court; its richly ornamented cella, measures no less than 190 by 79 feet; of the 30 
columns of the peribolus, nearly half remain, and though the roof has fallen, many reliefs 
on fragments of the soffites, as well as every •ther part of the interior decorations, att»t 
that the unrivalled elegance and richness of the parts is as much to be admired as the 
beautiful proportions of the whole. The climate seems scarcely to have afiected the mar- 
bles and granites of this wilderness of ruins, and even among Uie fallen fragments, (many 
of which must-'weigh hundreds of tons,) the rich work of the sculptor appears as perfect as 
if fresh from the chisel ; it would require many months' assiduous study to survey, and 
volumes to describe, the sacred edifices of Baalbec, which is equally astonishing, as repre- 
senting to the painter picturesque and stupendous masses of ruins wherever he turns, and 
ofiering to the architect an endless variety of architectural details. 

Baal bee stands on the rocky slope of Anti Libanus, elevated enough above the plain 
to ensure salubrity, and watered by a pure and impetuous mountain torrent; from thence 
the whole range of Libanon, beyond the great valley, is commanded, and when the vast 
ruins, with this background, are lighted by the mellow tint of early twilight, while the 
snowy ridge is still illuminated by the sun, (already set to the valley,) they form a scene 
of melancholy but unrivalled beauty. Its history, its picturesque efiect, and faultless 
climate, throw over the whole a halo of romantic interest, which facinates the traveller, 
till he almost believes that all is enchantment; and when at length he turns from these 
palaces of the desert, as they become dim in the purple light, the widowed queen of cities 
has assumed an ideal empire over his imagination, never to be erased amidst his future 
wanderings. 

C. CRANMER.* 
Philanthropic Nelson Lodge, Atherstone, Feh, 10/^, 1840. 



On thb Steam Engine.— A power equal to that which would require the main- 
tenance of one hundred thousand horses, has been furnished from the single establishment 
to which Mr. Watt belonged; and assuming that power to be exercised during three 
hundred days in the course of the year, the saving arising from the substitution of steam 
power in lieu of the exertions of the animals themselves, would not be less than three 
millions of pounds sterling per annum. Extending this calculalion to the whole of the 
steam power produced and used throughout the kingdom, we shall be supplied with a 
clear indication to one of the sources of power and wealth which have supported this 
nation through its late arduous struggle, and which have accelerated the renovation of 
its impaired energies with a celerity exciting surprise in every reflecting mind. — Fr(ym 
Mr. Bolton* 8 speech in Freemason* s Hall, June, 1824. — [Is it wise to export these sources 
of unprecedented production for the benefit of other nations, while they might be pecu- 
liarly in the possession of this country.] 



X Our readers will remember on one occasion we called an extract sent by brother Cranmer, a 
' Kmimriginal" article, he havine been an eye witness to all the scenes described, having accompanied 
the authoress and C. H. Bracebridge, Esq^ of Atherstone Hall, in their travels. Brother Cranmer was 
raaiTied about a fortnight ajso, and was accompanied to chureb by Mr. and Mrs, Bracebridge, Lords 
^UBworth and Lifford, &c. &c. to shew the «stimation in which be is held by them, 
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ON LODGE MEETINGS. 

The last number of the Odd Fellows^ Magazine^ contains a lettor from Glasgow* 
signed Jambs Bdbn," suggesting certain " improvements" in the Order. That commu- 
nication deserves some attention. Pei-mit me to glance at a few of the proposed reforms. 

'* The first improvement," says Mr. Burn, << is to do away with a great deal of its 
(the Order's) social character." What Mr. Burn means by the '< social character" of the 
Institution he stops not to explain, but immediately draws the following rather extra* 
ordinary conclusion, — ** and thereby stamp it (the Order) as the deliberate production of 
common sense;" the evident inference from which is, that the Order, as at present con- 
stituted, is not the deliberate production of common sense. Such is surely not the idea 
which Mr. Bum intended to convey to his readers ; but yet it is that which his words 
naturally suggest. 

Mr. Burn next proceeds to speak about the '* sweet harmony of discordant voices," 
and characterises singing as so much *' childish frivolity." It is needless for me to defend 
*' the chaste muse" from the aspersion hear cast upon her, or to say that an argument de- 
rived from the abitse of anything, is no argument against its legitimate use ; bat I shall 
content myself with directing his attention to the following, from his own exquisite pro- 
duction, — " Music certainly will always produce a good effect, if tastefully and properly 
employed ; and noble and generous sentiments must always be acceptable when given in 
proper time and place." Now, I may simply remark here, that it was Mr. Burn's duty 
to prove (which he certainly has not done) that these are not given in their proper time 
and place. Perhaps a careful perusal of the essay " On the nature and advantages of 
Odd Fellowship" might be productive of much benefit to any one who objects to singing 
and giving of sentiments, &c., in Lodges. 

So much for the errors which Mr. BUm would remedy in Odd Fellowship. Let 
us hear what he would substitute for those things which he wishes abolished ''My 
object," says he, *^ is to prove that both the time and attention of our brethren may 
be more usefully employed by making their Lodges temples of elementary instruction." 
Now, I grant, Mr. Burn, that it is laudable to communicate elementary instruction to 
those who stand in need of it ; but it must '' be given in its proper time and place. ' 
If Lodge-hours be occupied in teaching any of our brethren the elementary branches 
of education, I have no hesitation in saying that, generally, something more important 
must be left undone. But let me here ask Mr. Bum what he considers elementary 
instruction. O, quoth he, it is a treat to listen to a good lecture on geology, or the 
beauties of nature, or even on astronomy 1 And so these are the elementary branches 
of education ! Nay, nay. If it be intended that elementary instruction should hence- 
forth be commuicated in connection with the Order, let classes be regularly established 
for the purpose, not on Lodge^nights, but on evenings which will not at cU interfere 
with Lodge business ; and by so doing, the minds of all our brethren may be fitted 
for appreciating the beauties of a good lecture ; for to any one who may not have had 
the advantage of a good elementary education, a lecture on geology or astronomy would 
be as unpalatable as '* the sweet sounds of discordant voices" are to Mr. Bum. It 
would be imnecessai^ also that select libraries should be formed in connexion with the 
various Lodges ; and a class for mutual instruction might in that case also be ibund 
highly beneficial. But I find that I am giving a tangible form to Mr. Bum's sugges- 
tions, and though there are a great many things in his epistle which I could have wislied 
to notice, I must conclude by advising him to keep in mind the old Scotch proverb,— 
that he who has got too many irons in the fire is sure to bum some of them. 
Loyai Bm Accord and Thistle Lodge, Aberdeen. CONSERVATOR. 



LIFE, 

BY JAMES HOWELL, ESQ. 1657. 

This life's at longest, but one day : 
He who in youth post hence away, 
Leaves us i'th morn ; he who hath run 
His race till manhood^ parts at noon ; 
And who at seventy odd forsakes this hght. 
He may be said to take his leave — ^at night. 
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THE MERRY REVENGE. 

Crvdi impMitioii<tB like a bow that's bent 
To twan^ an arrow with an ill intent, 
Which beinf shot, the impenetrable mark 
Reboonds It back, and wounds tl>e marksman's heart. 

Thebb are a sort of tradespeople in the world so selfish and so ignorant^ that they 
vainly imagine a shilling extorted or imposed, and extraordinarily put into the pocket, 
is all clear gain, — and good management, not considering that the smallest imposition 
may he liable to ruin their reputation for the future, and that a man may easier gain a 
bad character than recover a lost one. He that would make a fortune by public business, 
had much better undersell than over-reach, for as much as the one brings custom to the 
shop, the other drives away ; few will patiently bear an imposition, nor do all men resent 
an abuse alike. However, it behoves every person whose livelihood depends upon the 
public, to be very tender how they oflfend them. The following story is a true instance 
of a merry revenge upon one of the penurious, and the affair happened as follows : — 

Two merchants agreed one Sunday, in the Spring, to take a ride ten or twelve miles 
out of town, and dine at 8onie ordinary in thecountiy; accordingly they pitched on a 
certain village where there was a twelvepcnny ordinary every Sunday; but it happened 
that after they had arrived and acquainted the landlord that they were come to dine with 
him, that one of the persons was taken ill, and when dinner was served up, he was not 
able to eat a mouthful; but in a short time he began to recover, and got some punch 
made hot, 'with an agf; beat up in it. In an hour or two after this, the gentleman being 
pretty well, they sat and drank a bowl of hot punch together, and at last, calling for the 
reckoning, the landlord, out of his munificenee, had charged the gentleman that was ill 
the same for his ordinary, although he never had tasted, as he did all the rest, that was a 
shilling for eating. 

** What," says the gentleman, ** do you charge me a shilling for eating ? I suppose 
not for eating; you know very well I never sat down to your ordinary, nor came near the 
table." 

''I cannot help that, Sir,'* replied the landlord, "you said you came to dine with 
me, and there was a knife and fork laid for you, and there were victuals enough ; so that 
if you did not choose to eat, that was no fault of mine. You was in the some cpmpanjr, 
fmd I should have been as well pleased if you had eaten a hearty dinner, as none at all; it 
makes no difference to me, and 1 must not break through an established custom." 

^ Very well," replies the gentleman ; if it be an established custom, T do not desire 
to crack it on my account." So they paid their reckoning, and away they went, but not 
very well pleased, as we may may suppose, with their landlord's imposition. But when 
they were upon their road home again, says one of them, — 

" I have a thought come into my head, and if it put into execution, I fancy we may 
pay him back in his own coin ; and, perhaps, may be a means of mending his manners in 
the future.'* 

" What is'tl" says the other. 

" Why," replies he, '* what if we bring our Joe, the porter, to dine there next Sun- 
day ; Joe has the character of an eight or ten pounder, on occasion, and is a %'ery humour- 
ous fellow into the bargain." 

** Well," says the other, ''you could not have thought of a better scheme. Joe is 
capable of giving us a feast, though the landlord should make us to pay for fasting. I'll 
go half of the expences of the day with all my heart; and let's inform him of it to-mor- 
row, so that he may have time enough to prepare himself." 

All this being agreed on between them, they next day acquainted Joe with their plan 
for the next Sunday's recreation. Joe was overjoyed with the thought of the fine country 
ride be was to iiave, and vowed he would revenge his master's quarrel. Accordingly when 
the next Sunday came, they all three set out together, and took two friends more to par- 
take of the sport. 

" Well,*' says one of them, as they were going along, ** I hope, Joe, your stomach is 
in good order." 

** Indeed, Master," says Joe, ** I miut have a piece of bread and cheese presently, to 
keep the wind out of my stomach, or else I shall not be able to eat two pounds by the 
time dinner is ready !" 

Vol. 6— No. 2—1. 
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** Ay, ay," says the gentleman, '*tbon sbali have what tbon wilt to eat and drink, so 
that you take care not t«i spoil your appetite till you come there. But be sure not to call 
any of us master ; but call us by our own names, just as free as we do you, for to-day «e 
are all upon a footing. But above all, be sure not to rise from the table a hungry" 

Thus they w^t on diverting themselves with the thoughts of approaching revenge, 
and Joe, to put his stomadi in tune, stopped two or three miles * before they came there, 
and snapped up a pound of bread and cheese, and then said he was right. When they 
came there, they acquainted the landlord that they were oome to dine with him; so putting 
their bones up, they all walked about the garden till dinner was ready, when Joe mounted 
the stage without fear or mercy. The first thing that came upon the table was a dish of 
soup ; Joe did not choose any of that, he said it was too washy, and had no substance in 
it; but there being about nine or ten persons more besides these five, the soup was pretty 
well finished. And then vomes a buttock of boiled beef, with greens and carrots; Joe 
fastens on this, at the first stroke he euts off a alice round the whole piece, full two inchet 
thick, and beoause it was too broad for his plate, he divided it into quarters, and began 
to lay about him with a vengeance, saying there was some meaning in a good piece of 
beef; and the first piece he put into his mouth, he swore it was very good, and he believed 
he should make his dinner of it; the company were all amascd when they looked upon his 
plate, and saw how he pitched it into his mouth, and began to care for Uiemselves as fast 
as they could, lest they should not each of them have a mouthful. But they had scarce 
helped themselves round, before Joe's plate was empty, and he began to whet his knife 
for a second trial ; he hauls the dish to him, and round again he goes with another slice 
very little inferior to the first, which surprised them all more than he had done before. 
But one of his companions asking him if he would not help himself to sonoe greens or 
carrots, he replied,— *' They are windy, and only serve to blow up the stomach, but there 
is no substance in them." With that the drawer ran down stairs as fast as he could, and 
told his master, — 

** Sir,*' says he, ** there's a man above stairs that has eaten above half the buttock 
of beef himself already, and there is not above a pound and a half left on the dish ; be 
throws it into his mouth, as though be was filling an oven!" 

** Zounds 1" quoth the master, '* send up the breast of veal as fast as you can for 
your life, and I'll bring down what is left.'* 

So away he runs up stairs as fast as he could to take a view of his new cormorant, 
but by the time he came up stairs, Joe had cleared bis plate a second tim& In two 
minutes np came a roasted breast of %eal, and the landlord going to take off the beef, for 
there was not much left, Joe caught hold of the dish, and swore a great oath that he bad 
not half dined, and in a moment whip|)ed off the remainder of the boiled beef upon his 
plate. Seeing this, the master runs down stairs to his wife, with a very dejected coun- 
tenance, and showing her the empty dish that the buttock of beef went up on> he swore a 
great oath that there would not he a morsel of victaals left for his family to dine upon; 
so up again he goes to be a woeful spectator of Joe's wonderful performance. But Joe 
being pretty well cloyed with the beef, began to lie by a little, and called for something 
to drink. By and by one of the company demanded of the landlord what there wa8 else 
for dinner, be replied with a very faint voice, — ** Gentlemen, I have nothing else, but a 
cold plumb-pudding. I did not expect so much good company to-day," continued he 
with a sigh, and at the same time looking very hard upon Joe, " or I would really have 
provided something more." 

*' No, no,'' replied Joe, '* it is very well, we can make shift well enough ; and I am 
very glad you have got a plumb- pudding, with all my heart; for I am fond of all sorts of 
pudding.'' 

'* What, then," says one of the gentlemen, " wont you taste the veal?" 

** Sir, I believe not," replies Joe, it is but a hungry sort of food; I had rather stay 
for the pudding." 

The rest of the company having but had a small share of the beef, had now almost 
finished the veal, when the pudding made its appearance, and the landlord going to take 
the small remnant of veal that was left, Joe who had set his Argus eye upon it, stabs his 
fork into it, crying out, — '* Hold, landlord, you shall not say but I'll taste it, however, 
else, perhaps you may be affronted when I am gone, and say I was nice, and could not 
eat roasted voal." So there was a third dish emptied, and all the company as much 
amazed, and stared at Joe, as though he had been the greatest prodigy in nature. But 
here Joe being a little cloyed, called for a bumper of red wine, and having peddled a 
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little while with the bones of the veal till he had cleaned them, he called for another 
bumper of red wine, which he had no sooner tipped off, but he called for another, which 
made the company, (I mean the strangers,) b^n to think that he intended to drink as 
much as he haid eaten. 

** Now," says he, '* gentlemen, few people that are fond of plamb* pudding know how 
to eat it, or anything of proper sauce to it, and most sorts of puddings are heavy and 
cloying, but especially plumb-pudding; no sauce can be better to it than red wine, because 
the fine smartness of the wine helps to digest tU^ pudding." With that he pours the bum- 
per of red wine into his plate, and cuts full two-thirds of what pudding there was on the 
dish; this crowned the whole work, for his companions seeing that, divided the other 
amongst them, and Joe was now admired as a prodigy indeed. 

Some time after dinner was over, the landlord came up stairs, and desired to speak 
a word with one of Joe's friends. 

** Sir," says he, " as that gentleman is your acquaintance, and has more than a 
common volubility of appetite, I shall esteem it as a favour, if youll take an opportunity 
by and by, of speaking to him for me, that I hope he will be so kind as to consider roe 
something more than the common price of my ordinary ; for, upon my word, sir, he has 
obliged me to dress a fresh dinner for my family, or they must have gone without victuals." 

** Indeed, sir," replies the ^ntleman, ^ I'll do it with all my heart, but I know it 
will signify nothing ; for it might have happened, you know, that he had not eaten a 
morsel, and it is no easy matter you know, landlord, for a person to break through an 
established custom !" 

This answer confounded the landlord in an instant, and convinced him that this was 
only a bill due to him, which they had thus contrived to pay off in his own coin. 

JEREMIAH WALKER. 

BriHth Crown Lodge, Lew, Aug. 7th, 1839. 



SCANDAL. 

(SBLBCT.) 

Whkii scandal, breathed in dire, discordant sounds. 
Wounds all it strikes, and poisons all it wounds, 
In pity's healing balm the tongue should dip, 
Or silence with the flng«r seal the lip. 
Why fill the feeling breast with pain and woe. 
Steal the best treasure heaven can bestow f 
Why rob the christian of his spotless fame. 
And by deception blight the purest namel 
Teach me, oh God! to drop a pitying tear. 
And to their faults be kind, but not severe ;~ 
Look with compassion on the faults we see:— - 
May heaven the same compassion show to me ! 
And when all earthly scenes with me are o'er. 
May angels guard me to that peaceful shore. 
Where all conspire to bless the heavenly scene. 
Nor one dark dould shall ever intervene, — 
No jealous fears to blight the pure and just. 
Who in Omnipotence Divine confide and trust. 

iegai Bromley Lodge, Newark DislricL 



TRUTH. 



Feanconian PROTBRB.-If you gently tink to rest, mount guard on tongue, 
to<l eye, and breast 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

No. V. 
f Continued from page 399.^ 

It may be said, such a sibject as this is impracticable to the great mass of mankind, 
and that even those who make it their study do not reap any great advantage from it; 
but if a person, by having a practical knowledge of this science, is capable of selecting 
his friends and acquaintances, he undoubtedly has a greater advantage over those indi- 
viduals who have not this acquirement : still, although in many instances phrenologists 
have made such selections, our practical knowledge at present is so limited, that the 
greatest caution must be observed in giving a decision on an individual character, the com- 
binations vary so much, and the temperament in some persons being active, while in 
others it may be dull, or lymphatic, which makes a material difference in the activity of 
the organs, (as has been before observed,) that unless strict attention be paid to this, very 
great mistakes will be made, which of course will have the appearances of contradictions. 
But nature never bends to the ideas of any individuals. If it is once discovered that a 
certain combination of faculties qualifies an individual for a particular situation, wherever 
a similar combination can be met with again, conditions being equal, it will be found to 
follow the same rule ; there must be a variety of combinations tried in particular situa- 
tions, and observations must be taken of their operations before it can be accurately 
decided what assortment of mental talents will qualify an individual for any particular 
employment. 

Cases where the moral and intellectual faculties preponderate, present fewest difficul- 
ties, but even then the deficiency of animal organs may incapacitate an individual for 
important situations. When the animal, moral, and intellectual faculties are equally 
developed, the most opposite results may ensue by external circumstances exciting the one 
or the other to great activity ; and little confidence ought to be placed in individuals so 
constituted, unless when temptation is removed, and strong motives to virtue presented. 

The science of phrenology being an index of the mind, a knowledge of it is most 
essential in explaining a proper system of education ; it points out the predominant organs, 
and explains what sort of objects are calculated to excite them, by this means all may be 
duly developed and grow to maturity. It is generally acknowledged that all genius is born, 
that education never produces it, no matter what exertions some individuals may make, 
they never can go beyond mediocrity ; yet how often will parents insist upon their children 
to repeat from memory, lengthened passages of prose or verse, taking it for granted that 
the longer the piece repeated, so much superior the scholar ; but this is no more education, 
than teaching a parrot to jabber a few incoherent sentences. In cultivating the intellectual 
faculties, too much attention has been given to the dead languages, but it is necessary to 
draw into action the other perceptive organs, to teach observation of form, size, event, 
time, &c ; and thus gradually to bring casualty and comparison into action, by inducing 
the child to give statements of facts, and to draw inferences. In order to produce this, it 
is necessary to vary the lessons, and not concentiate the ideas too long upon one subject j 
by acting upon this principle, education would be made a pleasure, instead of a task, 
which is often considered by the youth to be imposed upon him more to torment than 
instruct him. 

When any organs show too great signs of activity, they ought to be repressed : if* 
for instance, Combativeness and Destructiveness were easily excited, the object which 
would rise them ought to be avoided, and the child treated with great kindness, but at the 
same time with great firmness. If Self-Esteem shewed itself too predominant, the reason- 
ing powers should be addressed, and the youth treated with great respect, but all flattery 
carefully avoided; he would then be inclined to form a correct estimate of himself and 
others. If an individual had a development where Conscientiousness was deficient, and 
the animal propensities rather large, such a one would be easily led to evil by surrounding 
circumstances; and it would be as useless to apply punishment, as to punish one in whom 
the Reflective or Perceptive faculties are small, for not being philosophers or artists. 
Asylums for moral lunatics are establishments essential to the welfare of society, and the 
time will probably soon come when their necessity will be acknowledged, by which those 
unfortunate persons might be kept from being hurtful to those around them, and would 
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be rendered useful as far as their capabilities for usefulness extended. Some person* 
might object to such statements, but the question is, '' Is it the truth!" Its assertors 
rest their evidence on alledged facts; and it can only be disproved by the production of 
contrary facts. 

The most favourable developeroent is when the moral sentiments and intellectual 
faculties are superior to the a -limal propensities ; but still it must be remembered that 
they are necessary to give energy to the character, they assist him in contending with 
difficulties and surmounting obstacles, which might appear to others altogether impossible 
to be overcome. 

The following figures will show the difierence in the formation of heads of invividuals 
whose lives bear ample testimony of corresponding dispositions. The first is William Hare, 



Figure 1. 



Figure 2. 




Figure 3. 



Figured 




^e associate of the notorious Burk, who assisted him in murdering sixteen individuals in 
Edinburgh, and then sold their bodies for dissection ; being full of selfishness, he would 
>acrifice any person or thing to serve his own purposes, he therefore took the advantage 
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the law presented, turned king^s evidence, whereby his own life was saved at the expense 
of his associate. The portion of the brain before a a (figure 1,) manifests the intellect, 
that above B the moral sentiments, and all the rest animal propensities, and each part 
acts, temperament considered, in a corresponding degree of energy to its size. Here is 
still a worse conformation of the head of Pope Alesander, figure 8. The whole head is 
thrown backwards in the direction of the basilaiy region, which is prodigiously large, 
with a dreadful deficiency in the forehead and upper region. At th« first glance a phreno. 
legist would conclude tiiat the character was grossly bestial, without one redeeming 
quality : and what was actually his character? " Alexander YI. This disgrace to the 
papal chair, whose family name was Borgia, was bom at Valencia, in Spain, in 1431, and 
succeeded Pope Innocent VIII., in 1492. His life was a series of crimes. By his con- 
cubine, Vanozzi, he had five children, worthy of such a father ; and of these, Cassar, the 
most in&mous, was his favourite. In all his political connexions he was treacheroos 
beyond the usual manner of treachery in politicians. The pontifical claims to supremacy 
lost nothing in his hands. It was he who divided between the Spaniards and Portuguese 
the recently discovered claims of America, by drawing a line from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues to the westward of the Azeres, and assigning to the former people all the realms 
to the west of it, and to the latter all those to the east. This hateful pontiff died in the 
year 1503; and is said to have fallen, by mistake, a victim to poison, which he and his 
son Caesar had purposed for others."* Figure 3, is the head of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, '* we find in this head an example of the three regions of the brain in question, 
existing nearly in a state of equilibrium. The natural tendencies of such ao individoal 
are equally strong towards vice and virtue; and his actual conduct is generally determined 
by the influence of circumstances. The life of Sheridan shows, that while he possessed 
high mental qualities, he was also the slave of degrading and discreditable vices,''f Figure 
4 is that of the Rev. Mr. M. He is stated by his medical friend to have been upwards of 
thirty years a minister in a Baptist congregation, and that he was first brought up to the 
trade of watch making, but which he soon declined for pursuits more congenisJ to his 
tastes and inclinations. By great application he became a scholar, and a man of con- 
siderable learning. Besides, his medical friend spoke of him in terms of the highest 
respect ; as a minister esteemed by all his congregation, as a man of most exemplary con- 
duct, and of the strictest integrity, who showed great care and economy in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs.''^ 

(To be concluded in our next) 

J. I. 

Birmingham Pride Lodge, December, 1839. 



INFANCY. 

If we believe the physiologists, the brain of an infant is incapable of performing 
many of its functions, and not any of those which, in after life, are to be the sources of 
its principal comfort and enjoyment The senses are only partially or imperfectly 
developed; but even the little sensibility it has, may, by proper training, be rendered 
serviceable to its future good. Infants of a year old are by nature tyrants; they see, and 
to a degree comprehend, the objects by which they are surrounded, and this generates 
caprice ; they cry for all within their k^n, and become arbitrary before they have ever 
known submission. Unless, therefore, ther^ is some slight restraint imposed thus early, 
and which n\ay be profitably increased with the enlarging energies, mental as well as 
corporeal, we shall have our ardour damped at the commencement, and our otherwise 
auspicious prospects of successful results at once annihilated. — Dr, Roberts, on ih» 
Management qf Children. 



• Devenport% Piotionary of Biography* 
f Comb^ Constitntieii of Man. 
% Phrenological Joamal. 
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THE DEAD SEA. 

Oh sea ! whose unmov'd waters lie for ever 
Silent and still, wavcless from shore to shore, 

Within whose bosom life existed never. 
Whom buoyuit bark hath never iMited o'er, — 

Why hath the spirit of dark desolation 
Unwearied brooded o'er thee from thy birth f 

Why doth the wind with withering abriifton 
Tear from thy shores the offipriof of the earth f 

Oh, deadly lake ! upon thee and around thee 
Resteth for ever Heaven's high malison I 

Thy waters God hath tainted ! He hath bound thee. 
And nature from the frown of God hath flown. 

This is the everlasting monument 

Of punished guilt; here fell the fiery rain. 

And the contaminated earth was rent 
To swallow up the *' Cities of the Plain !" 

Then still may thy polluted waters cover 
With stagnant deep the desecrated scene, — 

May silence, deep and death-like silence, hover 
For ever where such guiltiness hath been ! 

And when man gazes on this scene of sorrow, 
Tell him 'twas once the scene of guilty mirth ! 

Tell him the crimes of Sodom and Gomorrah 
Are still deep graven in the blasted earth ! 

Yet tell him 'tis a feeble monument 
With all the terrors that it e*er hath seen, 

A feeble emblem of the panishment 
Of which another world shall be the scene ! 

Hear it, oh Europe ! to your cities say,-— 
Your cities that are plunged in gvilt so deep. 

That though the arm of God awhile may stay. — 
Yet, as they sow to wrath, so shall they reap. 



Cheetltam Hill, 



OMEGA. 



EvGLAND is the worst place in the world for people in bad health. In other countries 
the invalid has as many of the comforts of home heaped upon him as possible. Decay 
loses half its misery when it gradually creeps upon him amid old familiar faces, in the 
bearing of well-known voices, and in scenes that he has known from l^oyhood. Fatigue 
and anxiety are carefully avoided, and at last he is buried in his own parish, and wept 
over by his own friends. But in this very extraordinary country of ours, things are very 
(liffereotly managed. A man may as well commit a felony as show symptoms of a cough. 
Sentence of banishment is immediately passed upon him — be is hurried off from his own 
valleys — from his own stout walls and sheltered plantations, to inhabit some marble half- 
furnished palazzo in a climate where the winter is so short that it has not been provided 
against at all ; and when, therefore, it does come — and even Naples is sometimes deep in 
snow-^it comes with a vengeance. Far away from home, with strangers around him, a 
language he does not understand, doctors in whom he has no confidence, scenery he is too 
ill to admire, religious comforters in whom he has qo faith, with a deep and every day 
more vivid recollection of domestic scenes, heartbroken, homesick, friendless, and iincared 
for^he dies. — Blackwood for September, 
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GEORGE FOX. 

[From Mobs/*8 Traditions cf Lancashire,*] 

• 

<* O Thod. who ever^ thought penradet, 
My darken'd sool inform ; 
With equal hand thy goodness guides 
A planet or a worm." 

The supremacy of a special Providence guiding and overruling the affairs of men, is 
a doctrine which few tiill have the hardihood to withstand, and still less to deny. It is 
interwoven with our very nature, and seems implanted in us for the wisest and most bene- 
ficent of purposes. It is a doctrine full of comfort and consolation ; our stay and succour 
in the most appaling extremities. There does seem, at times, vividly bursting through the 
most important periods of our existence, a ray from the secret place of the Most High. 
We see an opening, as it were, into the arrangements and counoils of the skies ; we catch 
a glimpse of the machinery by which the universe is governed ; the wheels of Provideoce 
are, for a moment, exhibited, palpable and unencumbered by secondary causes, while we, 
stricken prostrate from the consciousness of our own insignificance, acknowledge, with awe 
and admiration, the protecting power of which we are so unworthy. 

Of the special interference we have just noticed, the following narrative, true as to 
the more important particulars, is a striking instance; events, apparently happening out 
of the ordinary way, seem brought about by this direct interposition, at a period when the 
most eminent display of human foresight and sagacity would have been unavailing. 

One chill and misty evening, in the year 1652, being the early part of a wet, and, 
as it proved, a tardy spring, two strangers were benighted in attempting to cross the wild 
mountain ridge, called Cartmel Fell. They had purposed taking the most direct route 
from Kendal to Cartmel ; having, however, missed the few points which indicated their 
track, they had for several hours been beating about in the expectation of finding some 
clue to extricate themselves^ but every attempt seemed only to fix them more inextricably 
in a state of doubt and bewilderment A dense fog had been rapidly accumulating, and 
they began to feel something startled with a vague apprehension of a night-watch amongst 
the hills, unprovided as they were with the requisite essentials for either food or lodging. 

The elder of the two, though not more than midway between thirty and forty years 
eld, was clad in a strange uncouth garb, of the coarsest materials, and his lank long hair 
hung matted and uncombed upon his shoulders, from a " brim" of extravagant dimen- 
sions. This style of dress was not then recognized as the distinctive badge of a religious 
sect, as it is now, of the people called ** Quakers," or, as they are more favourably desig- 
nated *' Friends.*' The person of whom we speak was the founder of this society, George 
Fox, who, only about five years previous to the date of our story, after much contem- 
plation on religious subjects, took upon himself the public ministiy. In the year 1650, 
he was imprisoned at Derby, for speakins publicly in the church after Divine service ; 
on being brought before the magistrate, he bade the company " tremble at the word of 
the Lord :" the expression was turned into ridicule, and he and his friends received the 
appellation of " Quakers." 

His appearance was stout and muscular ; and his general demeanour of that still 
undisturbed aspect which, if not one of the essentials of his own religion, is, at least, 
looked upon as its greatest ornament, betokening the inward grace of a meek and quiet 
spirit. " He was," says John Grough, the historian of this people, " a man of strong 
natural parts, firm health, undaunted courage, remarkable disinterestedness, inflexible 
integrity, and distinguished sincerity. The tenor of his doctrine, when he found him 
self concerned to instruct others, was, to wean men from systems, ceremonies, and the 



been 
different 



+ Theanthoris aware that the following remarkable account of << a special interposition" has 
attributed to other names and later dates, and it is recorded has havine happened to individuals at dif 
places both in England and Ireland. The same fact, attaching itself to different localities and persoDst 
probably according to the caprice or partialities of the several narrators,— is, as he has found in the course 
of his researches, no nnnsual occurrence. He does not attempt to decide in favour of any of the conflict- 
ing claims or authorities, but merel> to give the tale as it exists, selecting those places and circumstances 
which are most suitable for his purpose. 
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outeide of religion in every form, and to lead them to an acquainianoe with thsmaelves 
by a most solicitous attention to what passed in their own minds ; to direct them to a 
principle of their own hearts, which, if duly attended to, would introduce rectitude of 
mind, simplicity of manners, a life and conversation adorned with every christian virtue, 
and peace, the effect of r^hteousness. Drawing his doctrine from the pure source of 
religious truth, the New Testament, and the conviction of his own mind, abstracted 
from the comments of men, he asserted the freedom of man in the liberty of the Grospel, 
against the tyranny of custom, and against the combined powers of severe persecution, 
the greatest contempt, and keenest ridicule. Unshaken and undismayed, he persevered 
in duseminating principles and practices conducive to the present and everlaiBting well- 
beingof mankind, with great honesty, simplicity, and success.*' 

The companion of this reformer was arrayed in a more worldly suit ; a mulberry- 
coloured cloak and doublet, with a hat of grey telt, that for brevity of brim, would almost 
have vied with that of the brass basin worn by the knight of the rueful countenance, 
whose history may be consulted at length in the writings of the veracious historian, Don 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. His movements were of a more irregular and erratic 
nature than comported with the well-ordered and equable gait of his companion. The 
rarely occurring remarks of the latter were anything but explicit as to the state of his 
feelings in tontemplation of an event, the possibUity of which increased with everv 
step, — ^a night's lodging in these inhospitable wilds. The sun was now evidently beneath 
the horizon : darkness came on with frightful rapidity ; and they had, as yet, no reason 
to divest themselves of so disagreeable an anticipation. To one in the full glare of day- 
b'ght, or with a sound roof-tree over his head, and a warm fire at his elbow, the idea of 
a night-vigil may not appear either unpleasant or extraordinary ; but, wrapped in a 
sheet of grey-mist, the wet heath oozing beneath his feet, with the cold and benumbing 
av of the hills for his supper, there could be little question that he would be apt to 
regard it as a condition not Ua removed from the extremity of human suffering ; efsp^ 
ciidlv if at the same time he had just exchanged a snug fireside, and an affectionate 
neighbourhood of friends, for these appaling ducomforte. 

*\ I know not what we shall do," said the youns traveller. *' it never entered into my 
head, beforehand, to imagine the possibility of such an event. Surely, — surely, — we are 
not to live through a whole night in these horrid wilds. Pray, do speak out ; and let 
me, at least, have the comfort of a complaint, for we are past consolation." 

** I have been ruminatiag on this very matter," replied the other ; '' and it does 
appear that we are as safe in this place, verily, as though we were encompassed with 
^Uls and bulwarks. Methinks, friend, thou speakest un^visedly ; in future, when thee 
knowest not what to do, — wait 1 The more thee pulls and hauls, and freto and kicks, 
depend on it, thou wilt be the less able to extricate thyself thereby. We are not left 
quite without comfort in this dreary wiidemess ; here is a goodly and a well-set stone, 
I perceive, just convenient. Verily, it is a mercy if we get a little rest for our limbs. 
Many a meek and holy disciple, of whom the world was not worthy, has, ere now, been 
fain of a slice of hard rock for his pillow." 

'* And, in truth, we are as likely as the holiest of 'em to refresh ourselves all night 
on a stone bolster," pettishly replied the unthankful youth as he seated himself beside 
his friend. 

It was not long ere a slight breeze began to roll the mist into irregular masses of 
doad. The dense atmosphere appeared to break, and a star twinkled, for a moment, 
but disappeared as suddenly as it came forth. Ralph Seaton, the younger of the pedes- 
trians, pointed out the friendly visitant to his companion. It seemed as though the eye 
of mercy were beaming visibly upon them. 

** I have seen it," said the man of quiet endurance, " and now gird up thy loins 
to depart The fog will rapidly disperse ; and it may be that some distant light will 
guide us to rest and shelter." 

While he was speaking, the mist coiled upwards, driving rapidly across the sky in 
the shape of a heavy scud. A few stars twinkled here and there through the lucid inter- 
vals, <^few and far between ;" but they were continually changing place, closing and 
unfolding, as the wind mingled or separated their shapeless fragmente. ' 
** It is even as I said. Seest thou yonder light V 
** I se^not anything," replied Seaton. 

** Just beneath that bright star to our left f " again enquired the elder traveller. 
^ I only see a dark hill rising there abruptly against the lowering swell of the sky." 
Vol. 6.-^No. 2— K. 
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Our '' Friend" was silent for a space when he replied, in a tone of deep 
Bolemnity, — 

*' It IB the inward light of which I have spoken to thee before, a token of no ordi- 
nary import. To-night, or I am deceived, we are called on to pass through no common 
allotment of toil and tribulation. Oft hath this light been outwardly maiiifest, and as 
often has it been the precursor of some shaip and fiery trial ! Again I But thou seest 
it not. Yet mayst thou follow in my steps. Take heed thou turn not either to the right 
hand or to the left. But — " The spier's voice here grew fearfully ominous and 
emphatic. 

** Hast thou courage to do as I shall bid thee % I must obey the will of the Spirit; 
but unless thou hast faith to follow the light that is within me, rather pass the night on 
that cold unsheltered rock, than draw back from His witness. Remember, it is no 
slight peril that awaits us.*' * 

^ot without a struggle, and certain waverings, which indicated a faith somewhat 
less implicit than was desirable on such an occasion, did the disciple promise to obey, ay, 
to the very letter, — every command that might be given- Peradventure a well-founded 
{^prehension of spending the night companionless on the cold and wet dormitory to 
wluch his evil stars had conducted him, had some influence in this determination. 
Suffice it to say, never did disciple resolve more faithfully to obey, than cfid our young 
adventurer in this perilous extremity. Their path now appeared to wind precipitately 
down a steep and narrow defile, through which a rapid torrent was heard foaming and 
tumbling over its rugged bed. Following the course of the stream to a considerable 
distance, a rude bridge was discerned, sufficiently indicating a path to some house at 
village in that direction. The wind was rising in sharp and heavy gusts. The moon, 
not yet above the hills, was brightening the dark clouds that hung behind them, like a 
huge curtain. The sky was studded, in beauteous intervals, with hosts of stars. This 
light enabled them to follow a narrow footpath, which, abruptly turning the head of a 
projecting crag, showed them a distant glimmer, as though from some friendly habita- 
tion. Seaton bounded past his more recondite companion ; and it was not long ere a 
fierce growl challenged him, as he approached nearer to the dwelling. He threw open 
the door, and discovered what was sufficiently distinguishable as a public-house, a 
homdy interior, dignified by the name of tavern. Two grim looking men sat before a 
huge pile of turf, glowing fiercely from the wile expanse appropriated to Several uses 
beside that of fire-place and chinmey. Liquor and coarse bi-ead was near them, on a 
low three-leged table ; while Seaton, overjoyed at his good fortune and happy escape, 
thought the rude hut a palace, and the smell of turf and oatcake a refection fit for the 
gods. 

" Be quiet, Vixen." The fierce animal, at this rebuke from her mistress, slunk 
into a dark comer beside the chimney, whence two hideous and glaring eyes were fixed 
on the strangers for the rest of the evening. Wherever Seaton turned he still beheld 
them, intently watching, as though gloating on their prey. The female who had thiw 
spoken, did not welcome her guests with that cheerful solicitude which the arrival of 
profitable customers generally creates. She bustled about unceasingly ; but showed 
neither anxiety nor inclination to ofier them any refreshment. Short and firm set in 
person, she looked more muscular than was befiting her sex. Her hair was grizzled, 
and the straggling tresses hung entrammelled about her smoke-dried and hard-lined 
visage. Her features wore a dubious and unpleasant aspect, calculated to create more 
distrust than seemed desirable to their owner. Every effort, however, to disguise theii 
expression, only rendered them the more forbidding and repulsive. 

Near the turf stack, by the chimney, sat a being, to all appearance in a state of 
mental derangement, almost approaching to idiotcy. His eyes rested for a moment, with 
a vacant and undefined stare, upon the strangers ; then, with a loud shrill laugh, which 
made the listeners shudder, he again bent his head, basking moodily before the blaze. 
The moment Seaton had thrown down a light portmanteau that he carried, the dame, 
with a low tap, summoned two stout fellows from an inner room, who, with a suspicious 
and over-acted civility, inquired the destination and wishes of their guests. The elder 
of the travellers, now coming forward as spokesman inquired about the probabiUly of 
obtaining lodgings for the night, and was informed that a room detached f^gpm the rest. 
Was generally used as a guest-chamber on all extra occasions. 

« There's a bed in't fit to streek down the limbs of a kmg," said one of liie. gruff 
helpers ;" and may be the gentlefiaen will sleep as sound here as they could wish. 'Kab- 
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bit thee, Will, but die luggage vUl break thy bfck. Have a care lad. Let me feel : its 
as light as a church poorVbox. The de'ils flown awa' with aw the shiners^ I think ; 
for its lang sin' I heard a good ow'd fashioned jink in a traveller's pack." 

This was said more by way of comment than conversation, as he handled the 
stranger's valise. 

The features of these men exhibited a strange mixture of ferocity and mirth. 
Savage, and almost brutal in their expression, stiU an atmosphere of fun hovered about 
them, — ^a Wil-o'-th-wisp sort of playftibiees, imnatural and decoying, like the capricious 
gambols of that renowned and mischievous sprite. 

The Quaker seated himself on a low bench before the fire. He took from hiq neck 
a huge handkerchief, spreading it out on his knees. He then drew off a pair of long 
worsted stocking-boots ; leisurely untied his shoes, and, extending his ample surface, in 
the most convenient manner, to the blaze, appeared, with eyes half shut, pondering 
deeply some inward abyss of thought, yet not wholly indifferent to the objects around 
him. His tall and bony figure looked more like some stiff and imitative piece of mecha- 
nism, than a living human frame with flexible articulations, so fashioned was eveiy 
motion of the body to the formal and constrained habits and peculiarities of the mind. 
Seaton had observed, with no slight uneasiness, the suspicious circumstances in which 
ihey were placed ; but he was fearful of betraving his mistrust ; lest it should accelerate 
the mischief he anticipated. He looked wistfully at his friend ; but there was no out- 
ward manifestation that could elucidate the inward bent of his thoughts. The keen 
expression of his eye was not visible ; but his other {jp&tures wore that imperturbable 
and stolid aspect, which suited the stiff and unyielding substance of his opinions. Seaton 
was BOW reminded of his supper by an inquiry from the female as to their intentions on 
this momentous subject. A ^ flesn-pye," as she termed it, was drawn from its lair, — a 
dark hole used as a cupboard, — and set before the guests. The very name sounded 
sospicious and disgusting. In the present state of his feelings, the most trivial circum- 
stance was sufiicient to keep alive the apprehensions that haunted him. He endeavoured 
to rally himself out of his fears, and had in some measure succeeded, thrusting his 
knife deep into the forbidding envelope. At that moment a slight rustling caused him 
to look aside. The idiot was gazing on him. He shrunk from this unexpected glance ; 
and the knife loosened in his grasp. He thought the creature made a sign with his 
finger, forbidding him to eat. It might be fancy ; but nevertheless he felt determined 
not to touch the food, and the former, with the natural cunning which, in characters 
of this description, almost assuri!3s the nature of instinct, again appeared crouching 
over the blaze, 'and incapable eitiierof observation or intelligence. This transaction 
passed unnoticed by the rest of tiie party ; and Seaton, afraid that some horrible and 
mmatural food had been set before him, secretly motioned to his friend, who, apparently 
unheeding, helped himself to a pt^rtion of the mysterious dish. For a moment, it occur- 
red to S^ton that the cunning h.ilf wit, apprehensive lest too great a share of the 
savoury victuals should fall to their lot, had contrived to forbid this appropriation. 
After a few mouthfuls, however, he observed that his friend had as little relish for the 
provision as himself, remarking that a rasher of bacon would be preferred, if the hostess 
could furnish him with this delicacy. A whisper was the result of this request ; but, in 
the end, a savoiiry coUop was set upon the table. Beer was added, as a matter of 
coui-se ; but neither of them partook of the beverage. Though Seaton to all appearance 
drank a portion, yet his fears got the better of his fatigue, and some apprehension of 
trejichery made him careful to convey away the liquor unobserved. Fox now drew up 
his gaunt figure in the attitude which indicated a change of position. With great deli- 
beration he rose, and addressed the hostess, — 

" Canst thee show us to bed ?" 

Answering in the affirmative, she snatched up a light, and leading the way across 
a narrow yard, she pointed out a small step ladder, outside the building. Giving the 
candle into the hands of the grave personage who followed her, she left them, after 
biddmg « Good night." 

( To be concluded in the next,) 



Franconian Provehb.— Be the diamond e'er so fine, it may not without tinsel 
shine. 
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ORIGINAL POETRV. 
AN ODE TO THE SUN. 



How manv a hearty with rapture high^ 
Hails thy bright course along tne sky, — 
And bounds with joy as hope so bright 
Points <m to realms of fitiry light, 
Where he may enter and may daim 
The wreath of honor, wealth, or £une ! 
But when thy crimson parting beam 
Is lingering on the western stream. 
Where is we sunny vision fled ? 
Or, why despondent, droops his head I 
Why heaves his breast th' unwonted sigh. 
Or dims the tear his downcast eye I 
Chill disappointment's withering blast 
O'er hopes fond prospects now has past ! 
*Tis just the flowers of joy decay. 
And youth's bright visions melt decay I 

Humble perhaps his path has been. 
And few the years be may have ^en ; 
Yet the fond hopes his bosom cherish'd. 
Like early rosebuds, bloom'd and perish'd : 
And left behind a dreary waste. 
Where bliss may never be replac'd. 
He gazes on thy morning ray. 
And listless chides the Imgering day ; 
And, when the blackbird's song of even 
Is warbled to the dusky heaven. 
And while thy setting radiance still 
Declines beneath the distant hill, — 
He sighs to think that grief and woe 
Must be the lot of all below ; 
That all our hopes must melt in air. 
Or end in darkness and despair. 

But still, as erst in ages gone, 
Thy course rolls bright and changeless on ! 
Tboumark'stunmov'd through passingyears, 
The bursting heart-throbs, and the tears. 
Which bitter still, and ceaseless flow 
From passion, shame, and sin, and woe ; 
Thou mark'st unmov'd the orphan's cry, 
The widow's reckless agony, — 
And the sad lover's troubled breast. 
His smother'd sigh, his broken rest ; 
Young beauty blighted — wealth and power. 
The guttering pageants of an hour, — 
Swept, like the cloud before thy face. 
To tiieir last lonely dwelling-place, — 
Forgotten, like the grass that waves 
In the cold night-wind, o'er their graves ! 



Brightly thy beams illumine stili 
The humble vale and lofty hill. 
The kingly palace, and the cot, 
Where lone, deserted, and forgot, 
The man of worth has found retreat 
From all the misery and deceit. 
Which, in the garb of joy serene. 
Or social love's, enchantmg mien 
The world conceals, that it may blight 
The heart that trusts th' illusion bright 
Afar from all its cares and strife. 
He leads a holy, peaceful life ; 
Basks in the warmth thy purer ray 
Affords the transitory day. 
And scarcely gives the days gone by, 
The passing tribute of a sigh ! 

How swiftly 'neath thy genial ray, 
Do generations pass away ! 
The great, the good, the wise and brave 
Are swept into the silent grave ; * 
And the emblazon'd rolls of fame 
Perish, with every noble name ! 
Yes ! human worth and greatness must 
Go down unhallow'd to the dust ; — 
The warrior's sword, the poet's lyre, 
And beauty's dazzling eye of fire. 
Depart to that still, silent shore. 
Where love and hatred are no more, 
The grass shall grow above their tomb. 
And tremble in the midnight gloom, — 
And not a relic shall be seen. 
To tell what is, or what hath been ! 

But at the last a day shall come. 
When every accent shall be dumb ; 
When those who laugh, and those who weep, 
Are hush'd in silence, stUl and deep ; 
And even thy refidgent beam 
Shall wane with faint and wavering gleam, 
Till quench'd is every lingering spark 
In desolation's chaos dark. 
Then those who wept ehall weep no more, 
Translated to a happier shore. 
Where justice through the tranquil sky 
Shall wave her banners broad and high ; 
Where death, disease, and grief, and pain 
Shall never agonize again 
The bright unclouded scene of joy. 
Which ne'er shall end, and never cloy ! 

ALFRED SMITH. 



By him who can look with firmness on difficulties, the conquest is already half 
achieved ; but the man on whose heart and spirits they lie heavy, will scarcely be able 
to bear up against their pressure. The forecast of timid, or the disguest of too delicate 
minds, are very unfortunate attendants for men of business, who, to be successful, must 
often push improbabilities and bear with mortifications. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 

Reclining on a couch of fallen leaves, wrapped in a fleecy mantle, with withered 
limbs, hoarse voice, and. snowy beard, appears a venerable old man ; his pulse beats 
feebly, his breath becomes shorter, he exhibits every mark of approaching dissolution. 
This is old ^ Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-nine," and as every class of readers must 
remember him a young man, as rosy and as blithsome as themselves, they will, perhaps, 
feel interested in heanng some of his dying expressions, with a few particulars of his 
past life. His existence is still likely to be prolonged a few days by the presence of his 
daughter, — ^December, the last and sole survivor of his twelve fiEur children, but it is 
thought die &ther and daughter wiQ expire together. The foUowiug are some of his 
expressions, which were taken down as they fell from his lips : — 

'* I am," said he, *' the son of old Father Time, and the latest of a nmnerons' pro- 
geny,— for he has had no fewer than five thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine of us; 
but it has ever been his fate to see one child expire before another was bom. It is the 
opioion of some, that his own constitution is beginning to break up, and that when he 
has given birth to a hundred or two more of us, his family will be complete, and he then 
himself will be no more." 

Here the old year called for his account-book, and turned over the paper with a 
sorrowful eye. He has kept, it appears, an accurate account of the moments, minutes, 
hours, and months, which he has issued ; and subjoined in some places, memoranda of 
the uses to which they have been applied, and of the losses he has sustained. These 
particuUiTs it would be tedious to detail, and, perhaps, the recollection of some of our 
brethren may furnish them as well or better ; but we must notice one circumstance. 
Upon turning to a certain place, in his accounts, the old man was much affected, and 
the tears streamed down his cheeks as he examined them ; this was the register of the 
fifty-one Sundays which he had issued, — and which, of all the wealth he had to dispose 
of, have been, it appears, the most scandalously wasted. 

** These," said he, *^ were most precious gifts. I had but fifty-two of them to 
bestow. AJas ! how lightly they have been esteemed I" 

Here, upon referring back to certain old memorandums, he found a long list of 
vows and resolutions, which had a particular reference to these fifty-two Sundays. This, 
with a mingled emotion of grief and anger, he tore into a hundred pieces, and threw 
them on the embers, by which he was endeavouring to warm his shivering hmbs. 

** I feel," said he, ^' more pity than indignation towards these offenders, since they 
were fiir greater enemies to themselves than to me. But there are a few outrageous 
ones, by whom I have been defrauded of so much of my substance, that it is difficult to 
think of them with patience, particularlv that notorious thief — Procrastination, — of 
whom everybody has heard, and who is well known to have wronged my venerable father 
of mudi of his property. There are also three noted ruffians, — Sleep, Sloth, and 
Pleasure, — from whom I have suffered much ; besides a certain busy-body called — 
Dress, who, under pretence of making much of me, and, taking great care of me, steals 
away more of my gifts than any two of them. 

^ As for me, all must acknowledge that I have performed my part towards my 
friends and foes. I have fulfilled my utmost promise ; and been more bountiful than 
many of my predecessors. My twelve fieur children have, each in their turn, aided my 
exertions, atid their various tastes and dispositions have all conducted to the general 
good. Mild February, who sprinkled the naked boughs with delicate buds, and brought 
his wonted offering of early flowers, was not of more essential service than the rude 
blustering boy, Awch, who, though violent in his temper, was well-intentioned and 
usefiiL April, a gentle and tender-hearted girl, wept for his loss, yet cheered me with 
many a snule. June came, crowned with roses, And sparkling in sunbeams, and laid 
Qp a store of costly oi^iaments for her luxuriant successors. But I cannot stop to 
enumerate the good qualities and graces of all my children. You, my poor December, 
dark in your complexion, and cold in your tCTiper, greatly resemble my first-born 
January, with this difference, that he was most prone to anticipation, and you to 
reflection. 

" If there should be any who, when hearing my dying lamentation, may feel regret 
that they have not treated me more kindly,' I would beg leave to hint, that it is yet in 
their power to make some compensation for their past conduct, by rendering me, during 
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my few remaining days, as much service as in in tbek power. Let them testify the sin- 
cerity of their sorrow by an immediate alteration in their behaviour. It would give me 
partioular pleasure to see my only surviving child treated with respect Let no one slight 
lier offerings,— she has a considerable part of my property stiU to dispose of, which, if 
wdl applied, will turn to good account Net to mention the rest, there is one Sunday yet 
in her gift, it would cheer my last moments to know that this had been better prized than 
the past It is very likely that at last, after my decease, maqy may reflect upqn them- 
selves for their misconduct towards me; to such I would leave i% as my dying injunction, 
not to waste time in unavailing regret,— all their wishes and repentance will not recall me 
to life. I shall never, never return ! I would rather earnestly recommend to their regard, 
mj youthful successor, whose appearance is shortly expected. I caonot hope to sui'vife 
long enough to introduce hiiA> but I would fain hope &at he wil^ meet with a favourable 
rOQCPtiao; md that, in addition to the flattering honours which greeted my birth, and 
th« fair promises whio^ I received, my hopes are, more diligent exertions, and more 
pein«veiing effijrts uwg he expected. Let it be remembered that one honest endeavour is 
worth ten fair promises." 

Having uus spoken, the old year fell back on his couch, nearly exhausted, and 
trembled so violently as to shake the last shadow of yellow leaves from his canopy. 

IiCt us hasten to testify our gratitude for his servioes, and repentance for the abuse 
of them, by improving the remaining days of his existence, and by remembering the 
sQUimn promises we made him in his youth. 



THE SNOW. 

(sblbotO 

The silvery Snow I the silvery Snow ! 
Like a glory it falls on the fields below ; 
And the trees with their diamond branches appear, 
Like fairy growth of some magical sphere; 
While, soft as music, and wild and white, 
It gathers and floats in the pale moonlight. 
And spangles the river and fount as they flow; — 
Oh ! who has not loved the bright, beautiful Snow ! 

The silvery Snow, and the crackling frost, — 
How merry we go when the earth seems lostl 
I^ike the spirits that rise from the dust of time. 
To live in a purer and holier clime ! 
A new creation, without a stain. 
Lovely as heaven's own pure domain ; 
But ah ! like many fair hopes of our years. 
It glitters awhile, and then melts into tears. 

Lfifoi Brwilep Lodge, TRUTH. 

PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

L When spring waler* whioh is very dear^ throws down, by being hoUed, a quantity 
of solid matter, what is the reason, and what practical application can be made of the fact! 
% Is there more water, (as steam) in the atmosphere, in hot or in cold weather f 

3. What is the oa\ise pf hail, rain, snow, aod dew? apd what purpose do they 
answer in the economy of nature t 

4. What body is that which, in a'^certain state, will increase in bulk, or become 
enlarged, whether you heat it, or cool it ? And how does this strange deviation from an 
af^aseiiAr oonstapt law of nature, manifesi deaignj and ainUvivanoey without which neither 
apii^l or vegetable life ooi»ld exist f 

5. Why does shallow water freeze soon ; and very deep water never } 
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NECESSITY OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE IN PRACTICAL 

OPERATIONS. 

It has been, too much the fashion of late to speak contemptuoasly of the arts and 
manufactures of France; but if our ingenious and active neighbours possessed our con- 
stitution and our coal mines, their competition would soon leave the British manufaetnrer 
little to boast of, and would compel him to have recourse, more frequently than at present , 
to the Ijessons of real science. For the manufacture of sulphuric add, (oil of vitriol) the 
wholesale price of 

In London. In Paris 

£ 8. d. £ s. D. 



Sulphur is, per ton 
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If we estimate, for the formation of that acid, 1 part of nitre to 9 of sulphur, though 
we know that some French manufacturers, employ only 1 to 10, we shall have the follow- 
ing proportions : — 
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Which represents the cost of 10 tons of materials in each country. Thus we see that, at 
the present prices, the materials cost about double what they cost in England; indeed 
fnlly so, when we consider the superior quality of our nitre compared with that employed 
in France; yet the product resulting from these materials is sold 25 per cent ekeaper in 
Fnmce than in England.." — (From the Journal of Science in the Roymi ImHiuHtfn,) 



ON LEAVING MY EARLY HOME. 



Fauswsll ! my peaceful eariy home. 

For ever fare thee well ! 
CompelPd, alas ! from thee to roam,-^ 

'Neath ether roofs to dwell. 

I linger on thy threshold yet^ 

Another glance to take ; 
But, oh ! I never can forget^— 

Although I must forsake ! 

Tis not thy comforts I regret, — 

Thou art falling to decay ; 
Tis not thy splendour, for I've met 

With mansions far more gay : — 

Bnt, eh ! His memory awakes 
Her chords around my heart ; 

'Tis ber bewitching power that makes 
Me fed thus loath to part ! 

Tnte Friendthip Lodge. 



And is it strange I shcttld rej^tvt. 
To leave thy erumUiag 'walls t 

Ah, no ! till I thy thoughts fofget. 
Which this farewell reealls. 

Can I e'er cease regretting ttai^ 

Decaying as thou art ;— 
Until life's latest hour thou'lt be 

Engraven on my heart ! 

But there's a land more fair than this. 
Where nought of change is known; 

A land of rapture and of bliss, 
Where dwells the blest alone 

To that bright realm I'U wing my flight. 
When here Pve ceased to roam; 

Then sire tad child will re^tttoke. 
And find in heaven a home ! 

J. H. 
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THE SICK CHILD. 



*' Ob, mother! when will morning come!" 

A weeping creature said. 
As on a woe-worn weeping breast 

It laid its little head :— 
** And when it does, I hope 'twill be 

All pleasant, warm and bright, 
And pay me for the manj pangs 

I've felt this weary night ! 

" Oh, mother! would you not, if rich,— 

Like the Rector, or -the Squire,^-. 
Bum a bright candle all the night, 

And keep a nice warm fire ! 
Oh, I should be so glad to see 

Their kind and cheerful glow ; . 
Oht then I should not feel the night 

So very long, I know. 

" 'Tis true you fold me to your heart, 

And kiss me when I cry,— 
And lift the cup unto my lip. 

When I complain I'm dry : 
Across my shoulder your dear arm, 

All tenderly is press'd, 
And often I am lull'd to sleep 

By the throbbing of your breast ! 

*' But 'twould be comfort, would it not, 

For you as well as me. 
To have a light, to have a fire. 

Perhaps a cup of tea t 
I often think I should be well. 

If these things were but so ; 
For mother, I remember, once 

We had Uiem — long ago ! 

** But you were not a widow then, 

I not an orphan boy ! 
When father, long ago came home, 

I used to jump for joy ;— 
I used to climb upon his knee, 

And cling about his neck. 
And listen while he told us tales 

Of battle and of wreck. 

LoytU Bromley Lodge ^ Newark District, 



'* Oh ! had we not a bright fire then,-— 

And such a many friends f — 
Where are they all gone, mother, dearf 

For no one to us sends ! 
I think if some of them would come, 

We might know comfort now ; 
Though of them all not one tould be 

Like him, 1 will allow : 

" But he was sick, and then his woundi 

Would often give him pain ; 
So that I cannot bear to wish 

Ilim with us once again. 
You say that we shall go to him. 

In such a happy place, 
I wish it was this veiy night. 

That I might see his face !" 

The little murmurer's wish was heard; 

Before the morning broke, 
He slept the long and silent sleep. 

From which he never woke ! 
Above the little pale worn thing. 

The sailor's widow wept,— 
And wondered how her lonely heart, 

In vital pulses kept ! 

But she lived on though all bereft, 

A toil-worn, heart-wrung slave; 
And oft she came to weep upon 

Her young boy's little grave. 
A corner of the poor-house ground 

Contained bis mouldering clay. 
And there the mourning mother wept 

A sabbath hour away ! 

And as she felt the dull decay 

Through all her pulses creep. 
She cried, — ** By this unconscious dust, 

I'll soon be laid to sleep,— 
Then valour, patience, innocence. 

Like visions will have past, — 
And the sailor with his wife and child 

Will have found relief at last!" 

TRUTH. 



ORIGIN OF VEGETABLES. 

ToRNiPS and carrots are thought to be indigenous roots of France ; our cauliflowers 
came from Cyprus ; our artichokes from Sicily ; lettuce, from Cos, a name corrupted in 
Gause ; shallots, or eschallots, from Ascalon; the cherry and filbert are from Pontus; the 
citron from Media ; the chesnut from Castana, in Asia Minor $ the peach and the walnut 
from Persia; the plum from Syria; the pomegranate from Cyprus; the quince from Sidoo; 
the olive and fig from Greece, as are the best apples and pears, though also found wild in 
France, and even here; the apricot is from Arminia. 
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SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENTS OF GENIUS. 

The proud and exalted eminence to which our Institution is approximating, must 
inspire every true Odd Fellow with ecstatic rapture and delight; it should serve as a 
powerful stimulant to still proceed in the glorious career which has been so nobly begun, 
resting assured that success will attend our labours, if we persevere and faint not ; and 
that as we increase in numbers, respectability and wealth, it is very desirable we should 
increase in talent likewise. Well, the Magazine is the best criterion to go by, it is the 
organ which fully demonstrates the intellectual attainments of the Order; in after ages it 
will be referred to, as the annals and safest record of the progress of Odd Fellowship. Then 
those who have the ability should do their utmost ^ o make it as interesting and instructive 
as possible. The scientific patriot views mankind emerging from ignorance into the splen- 
dour of intellectual effulgence and laudable ambition ; to add another star to the bright 
constellation, he avails himself of every opportunity of patronizing the weakest effort of 
genius to augment the treasury of science, convinced that knowledge is progressing, and 
that learning is far above rubies. I hake been told " as a body we are working men,'* — 
well, this it* nothing derogatory, but the enunciation has, of late, often come across my 
mind; 1 reflected upon it, and I found to be benefiirially useful to ourselves and others, we 
must be working men. I found upon investigation, that the noblest, the bravest, the greatest 
and most illustrious names of which any country can boast, have been of humble birth, or 
working men. 

Then, therefore, the most splendid achievements of genius, the most renowned triumphs 
of talent, and the most glorious conquests ever madf , have sprung from the operative classes 
of society: the following epitome may serve to substantiate the validity of the foregoing 
remarks. Homer is the first poet and beggar of note amongst the ancients ; he was blind, 
and sung his ballads about the streets, but it is observed that his mouth was more frequently 
filled with verses than bread. Terence was a slave,— Boethius died in a jail ; Tasso has leflt 
us a sonnet, addressed to his cat, in which he begs the light of her eyes to write by, being 
too poor to afford himself a candle. Publius, Syrus, Epictetus and ^sop of old, were 
slaves at the outset of life ; Protagoras, a Oreek philosopher, was first a common porter, — 
Demosthenes, one of the greatest orators of antiquity, was the son of a sword-blade maker 
at Athens, and was left an orphan at seven years of age. Adrian lY*, once a poor boy of 
St Albans, dependant on the monks for charity, afterwards Pope, and the only English- 
man who ever sat on the papal chair : Rienzi, son of a tinker and washerwoman, rose td 
the dignity of Tribune, and was solemnly crowned at Rome, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Alexander V., though deserted in infancy, and compelled to beg for bread, 
afterwards became Pope at Rome. Adrian yi.,son of a barge maker, and who could not 
afford to buy candles to pursue his studies, was obliged to read by street lamps, afterwards 
became a preceptor to Charles V., Regent of Spain, and finally got elected as Pope. Car- 
dinal Wolsey,who figured so conspicuously in the reign of Henry VIII., was the son of a 
butcher, at Ipswich, in Suffolk; he was Archdeacon of York, Cardinal of Rome, and 
Prime Minister of England. Thomas Cromwell, son of a blacksmith, was made Earl of 
Essex, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sixtus V., rose from the humble capacity of 
swineherd, to be Pope. Benjamin Franklin, that celebrated statesman, philosopher, and 
moral-writer, was once a jouineyman printer. Bernadotte, once a private soldier, rose by 
frradual promotion to be one of Buonaparte's marshalls, and is now at the present time. 
King of Sweden. Charles Linne, better known by his latinized name, Linnaeus, was the 
son of a poor village pastor; this great botanical classifier, once in the midst of extreme 
pover^, in want of books, clothes, bread, and was even obliged to patch his old shoes with 
the bark of trees, to enable him to wander in the fields, in pursuit of his favourite study. 
The pious and persecuted John Bunyan, the well-known author of the ^^ pUgrim^s Pro^ 
gress," was of gipsey extiaction, being the son of a tinker. That celebrated navigator, the 
ever memorable Captain Cook, was the son of a farmer's man : James Ferguson, the 
ingenious experimental philosopher, mechanist, and astronomer, was once a shepherd's 
boy ; and so was Dr. Alexander Murray, that eminent linguist and scholar. The illus« 
trious Watt, who has the honour of first employing that powerful, but easy controllable 
Agent, steam, to general purposes, was of humble origin ; James Hargreaves, the inventor 
of the spinning-jenny, was once a weaver: the renowned Sir Richard Arkwright, who 
invented the spinning-frame, was once a barber. Joseph Haydon, that talented and de- 
lightful master and composer of music, was the son of a wheelwright , Robert Dodsley, the 
Voim 6— No. 2— L. 
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eminent bookseller and author of the '' Economy of Human Life" 8lc, commeoced life 
aft a footman. Thomas Telford, the celebrated engineer, the projector and superintendent 
of the Menai Bridge and Caledonian Canal, began the world as a working stone mason. 
Sir Humphrey Davy, one of the greatest and most successful and labourious explorers of 
the science of chemistry, was of humble extraction. The benevolent Archbishop Tillot 
9on, was the son of a clothier, at Sowerby Bridge, near Halifax ; Archbishop Sharp, a 
native of Bradford, York, was the son of a drysalter . Akenside, author of the *^ Pleasures 
of Imoffination" was the son of a butcher, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Dr. Alembent, the 
French mathematician, was brought up as a fouodling. Alexander Wilson, once an opera- 
tive weaver, — he was determined to visit the United States of America, he wove hard for 
four months, only allowing himself the scanty pittance of one shilling per week to live upon, 
be arrived there, and became one of the greatest ornithologists which republican America 
can boast of. Claude Lorraine, and Salvator Rosa, those highly and justly distinguished 
painters, commenced their career in poverty. Belzoni, one of the most distinguished 
travellers in Egypt, and whose indefatigable labours and persevering industry, has thrown 
such light as to the origin of the pyramids, as to be always revered by the antiquarian, 
used to support himself by exhibiting feats of strength. That pleasing and beautiful 
writer, and never to be forgotten man. Goldsmith, author of the '' Traveller/* ^ Citizen 
of the World" and the " Vicar of Wakefield" travelled through Europe on foot, and 
suffered much of the vicissitudes of poverty. Sir Edward Saunders, Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, in the reign of Charles II., was originally an errand boy ; the illustrious 
Kepler spent his life in poverty, but in contentment. That celebrated anatomist, John 
Hunter, was apprenticed to a cabinet maker; the famous Hogarth was once a working 
engraver, on silver. Buchanan, the Scotch historian, was born of poor parents, enlisted 
as a private soldier, underwent many difficulties before his talents and learning were appre- 
ciated : William Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, was the son of a drunken wool- 
comber, and whose education was entirely neglected, but by dint of his own talent and 
perseverance, economy, and industry, he obtained a large fortune, and great celebrity as 
a writer. The witty and facetious, the lively and imaginative Robert Bums, it is well 
known was brought up to the healthful avocation of farming and keeping sheep. William 
Shakspeare, the greatest and best dramatic writer of which our country can boast, was 
brought up to the craft of wool combing, but relinquished that business for the more 
noble work of amusing and instructing his fellow-man. Falconer, author of the '^ Ship- 
wreck " vras the son of a barber at Edinburgh: Cervantes, author of Don Quueote" 
commenced life as a soldier and a captain in Algiers, where he wrote part of his great 
work. Samuel Richardson, author of '^ Pa9?iWta," Sir Charles Grandison" &c., was of 
bumble birth, and received a very scanty education. George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, was the son of a weaver, and he a keeper of sheep. John Harrison, 
who received a grant from parliament of £20,000, for the invention of that famous time- 
keeper to determine the longitude at sea, was of lowly birth. Ney, " the bravest of the 
brave,'* was the son of a labouring man : Rosseau, the eminent French writer, was the son 
of a watch maker, and apprenticed to a printer. Jeremy Taylor, the noted theolofcian 
and prelate, of the 17th century, ^as the son of a barber. Stow, the author of the 
** Survey of London" and Speed, author of the " History of Great Britain" were tailors. 
Holcroft, the novelist, — Blomfield, the poet. Drew, the metaphysician, — were shoemakers. 
William Cobbett, once a plough-boy, and private soldier, alterwards became one of the 
most celebrated political and moral writers of our day; and at the time of his death, 
occupied the dignified station of M.P. for Oldham. Many more might'be adduced out of 
the innumerable host of authors, but let this suffice. Here are worthies more valuable 
than diamonds, or the most costly gems; they have been the suns and the stars of their 
age, they have been as shining lights, whose radiant and resplendent glory illnminatjs 
yet ; they are the beacons, and the right examples we should imitate,— their conduct 
should have a magnetic influence over us in stimulating us to alike deeds of glory, useful- 
ness and renown. Here are men who have had to contend with difficulties the most dis- 
heartening and discouraging, obstacles almost insurmountable, but lowly birth, meagre 
education, and penury itself were barriers far too weak for such strong minds as theirs; 
they cultivated the mind, they enriched the understanding, and they became wise, and we, 
their posterity, are indebted for that wisdom, that talent, and that perseverance, — and 
tlie results were, they became beautiful writers, enchanting poets, eloquent senators, pious 
divines, illustrious painters, magnanimous patriots, and devoted philanthropists. '* By 
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viewing with pleasure the advancement of others, we learn to emulate the talents by which 
it may have been attained; it quickens our ungenerous smypathy in making the trials 
and difficulties we have had to contend with, and rouses us to a more lively admiration of 
tiiee.^ergy that could conquer the most discouraging obstacles, and teaches us there is do 
laudable object of ambition, but that may be hoped for by steadily fixing the mind and 
directing the conduct for its attainment.'' It is said that the great renown of Alexander 
served as a spur to the ambition of Caesar, — that on beholding a statue of the Mace- 
donian hero, at Cadiz, he shed tears and exclaimed, — ** At my age he had conquered the 
world, and I have done yet nothing worthy of renown." Let us each apply this to our- 
selves, — have we done anything worthy of renown f If not, let us make the attempt; for 
be it observed, that genius is not an instantaneous ray, — the germ may be laid, the seed 
may be sown, but it wants cultivating and nurturing, — it is of a progressive nature, and 
the greater labour we bestow, the greater will be both the pleasure and the reward. 

But to attain to fame you say how great the difficulty to encounter! Others have 
had to encounter them, as well as you; have you forgot Copernicus, Galileo, and Colum- 
bus? Then you may be saying, what effort and labour is requisite ! There assuredly is; 
and if you would be great, you must be laborious, it needs great perseverance and un- 
wearying assiduity in the well employment of time. Look how Caesar, Cicero, Bacon, 
Newton, Napoleon, and Davy, have laboured. Others may say, I am too young yet, — I 
will delay till I am older. But call to mind the precocity of Pascal, who possessed such 
versatile genius, a geometrician of the first rank, a profound i easoner, and an elegant 
writer. Have you not read the poetic effusions of Byron and White, and still be callous 
and insensible to those glowing touches written in their juvenile years. 

Surely I may venture to prognosticate that out of the ranks of Odd Fellowship, there 
will be some that will occupy a niche in the temple of fame, to such I would say, — " Go, 
and aspire to equal glory; learn from the brave to overcome hardships and difficulties, 
and bear in mind, that by magnanimous valour, perseverance, and assiduity, can success 
be triumphantly achieved. Posterity shall learn from your example,—* through your means 
the fountains of knowledge may more freely flow : heaven may have formed you for what 
is great, may it also give a serene length of days, to complete the labour of your exalted 
beneficence. I do not think that all who read and study will be great men, all are not 
formed to be great; by cultivating the mind they would be better able to judge for them- 
selves, and not to be led away by every new nostrum that any fanatic may propound ; 
there is much prejudice that wants eradicating. 

*^ For in the vulgar this weak humour's bred, 
They'll sooner be with idle customs led, — 
Or fond opinions such as they have store. 
Than learn of wisdom or of virtue's lore !" 



Faith Lodge, Leeds. 



JOHN CLARK, June. 



REFLECT[ONS. 



• I've often felt, 

When leaving some dear place of happiness, 
Never (perhaps) to meet it more, a fond 
And fervent love of everything around me 
Inanimate ! at the still hour of night, 
When, by the waving yellow lamp I've mused 
On the companions of my former times; 
I've listened to the ever beating clock. 
When every click came like the voice of one 
Preparing to depart, sad, slow, and soft, — 
As the last farewell of friendship ! 

Xewatk Dittriot. VERITAS. 
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GREAT THINGS, AND LITTLE BEGINNINGS. 

No. I. 

It is instructive to refleect, occasionally, upon the apparently insignificant origin of 
spkndid discoveries. Reflections, of this kind, expand and enlighten the mind, while they 
shew, in a very striking point of view, the capabilities of art, and the resources of nature. 
Nature furnishes agents; and leaves man to discover, to develope, and to apply them. 

Let us take an example : Tbales, the Milesian philosopher, is said to have been the 
first to observe the fact, that if a piece of amber be rubbed, it receives, and retains for a 
short time, the power of attracting light substances, as, for instance, a bit of paper, or a 
small feather. Some hundred of years passed over before it was found out that glass and 
sealing wax, rubbed in the same manner as the amber, will draw light bodies in the same 
way. But from these facts nothing very great could, certainly be looked for. Otto 
Guiricke, one of the most acute and inventive men whose names are to be found in the 
history of science, contrived a machine in whic h the glass should turn round by means of 
a handle, while it rubbed against a fixed cushion, covered with silk ; and he obtained in 
this way, a greater attractive power from the glass than before ; and he got also another 
thing, which he does not appear to have expected, namely, sparks of fire, darting from the 
turning glass towards any body which was put within a short distance. Still there was 
no method of collecting this power, so as to get it in large quantities, and preserve it for 
further experiments. The object was long afterwards attained by the invention of the 
Leyden jar, which answers all the purposes just stated, and which, by the experiments to 
which it led, gave rise, almost immediately, to a new science. Now the Greek name of 
amber, is electron ; and, as the amber was the substance by which the agent was fint 
found out, the new science was, from that circumstance, called electricity. 

Dr. Franklin, who was captivated by the curious aud amusing experiments of elec- 
tricity, made several important additions, and had even, the boldness to conceive that this 
principle was the same as that of lightning. For this conjecture he was laughed at and 
ridiculed; but, as he knew that laughter and ridicule cannot disprove anything, he still 
upheld his opinion, and finally determined to put it to the test oi a decisive experiment 
Of this experiment, and of the hopes and fears which it excited in him, he and his grand- 
son went one day into a small summer-house; that they sent up a kite formed of a hand- 
kerchief, spread out by means of some slender sticks; th&t they fastened a key to the 
string of the kite, and brought the key near to a Leyden jar. The Doctor expected a 
spark to be thrown from the key to the jar ; but, for a long time, no such appearance 
occurred, and he confesses that he almost began to despair. At last the kite got into a 
cloud ; and to the great delight of the Doctor, a powerful discharge of electrical fluid was 
produced; and he thus proved, as many have confirmed since, that the lightning of heaven, 
is the same agent which is excited, or brought into action, when we rub amber. The 
Doctor was one of those men who, when they have made a discovery, lose no time in turn- 
ing it to some useful account. He contrived the thunder rods, as they are called, which, 
by carrying the electricity of the clcuds quietly to the earth, prevent those explosions by 
which, in thunder storms, buildings, and vessels at sea, have been dashed to pieces.— 
Thus, the discovery immortalized his name in the history of science ; and the application 
of it rendered him a great benefactor of the human race. 

Not many years ago it was ascertained that electricity and galvavism are the same 
thing, that is to say, the same agent, merely produced under difierent circumstances; 
and more recently the identity of electricity with magnetism has been established; all the 
operations in each of these departments of science being occasioned by the agent which 
manifests itself on tbe friction of amber. The same principle has been supposed to be the 
cause of chemical affinity ; and some very striking illustrative, and almost confirmatory, 
facts, have been given by writers on the subject. It has lately been shewn that bodies will 
crystallize by the action of electricity. Very lately, vessels have been, for a number of 
days, moved about on the water by the force of electricity, instead of that of steam. The 
first trial of this project was made on the river Neva, in Russia^ by Dr. Jacobi, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, who expects to bring out in a short time, such improvements as 
will render the use of electricity in the place of steam, almost universal. Formerly, some 
weak-minded people feared, as some silly people are said to fear in the present day, that 
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the stock of coal in tbe earth would, some time or other, be spent; they trembled at th« 
thought of evils which they, at the worst, would, most certainly, never live to see ; but if 
the applications of electricity answer all the ends which are now reasonably to be expected, 
(and some of them have been practically atttained,) coal, far from being sp«nt, will not 
be wanted for any single purpose. — How little could Thales imagine, when he rubbed hii 
amber, that he was setting at liberty that mighty powei which appears to be the cause of 
the most awful and magnificent phenomena of nature ; and, which is, at the same time, 
subservient, in an eminent degree, to almost all the operations which are essential to 
the comforts and luxuries of life, — From a Correspondent. 



THE OCEAN. 

[From an Irish Magaxine.'] 



Likeness of heaven ! 
Agent of power ! 
Man is thy victim, — 
Shipwrecks thy dower ! 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea. 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee I 

What are the riches 
Of Mexico's mines, 
To the wealth that far down 
In the deep water shines! 
The proud navies that cover 
The conquering west, — 
Thou fling'st them to death 
With one heave of thy breast. 

From the high hills that view 

Thy wreck-making shore. 

When the bride of the mariner 

Shrieks at thy roar ; 

When like lambs in the tempest. 

Or mews in the blast. 

O'er thy ridge broken billows 

Free canvas is cast. 

How trembling to one 
With a heart and a soul. 
To look on thy greatness. 
And list to its roll; 



To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of eternity 
Rises from thee ! 

Yes ! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations. 
Like sparks from the fire ! 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendour of Rome, 
Dissolved—and for ever, — 
Like dew in thy foam. 

But thou art almighty,^- 
E temal, — sublime, — 
Unweakened, — unwasted, — 
Twin brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow ; 
As the stars first beheld thee, 
Stiil chainless are thou ! 

But, hold ! when the surge 

No longer shall roll, 

And that firmament's length 

Is drawn back like a scroll ; 

Then, then shall the spirit. 

That sighs by thee now. 

Be more mighty, — more lasting,- 

More chainless than thou ! 



Youth and Aoe. — ^The man knows more than the youth — he has more facts in his 
memory ; but ha» he more aptitude to learn, more capacity for reasoning ? No : it is at 
the commencement of youth, at the age of desires and passions, that our ideas shoot forth, 
(if I may so say,) and flourish with the greatest vigoui*. It is with the spring of life as 
with the spring of the year. The sap then mounts vigorously into the trees, spreads itself 
through their branches, is difiused among the twigs, shades them with leaves, adorns them 
mth blossoms, and sets their fruits. It is in the youth of man, in like manner, that those 
sublime thoughts are set which are one day to render him renowned. — Helvetius on Man. 
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AN ODD FELLOW'S SECRET. 

*'OAIN THE GOOD-WILL OF ALL MEN.'' 

Odd Fellows will star6, and strangers will look curiously attentive and inquisitive 
when I declare iny intention of unfolding some of the secrets of this independent and 
extensive Order. Many men are anxious to know what Odd Fellows' secrets are, an4 
some even dispute whether we have any secret or not. I shall begin with the secret used 
in going into a Lodge, without which no one can gain admittance j I take this as a speci- 
men of all the rest, and offer it to the candid opinion of our worst enemies, and ask where 
a better lesson can be learned, short of the bible ? And where is a better practise used ? 
The secret used in gaining entrance into the Lodge, is well known to be a password; and 
some know, what it may be gratifying for others to be informed, that this password is a 
choice sentence of advice or instruction, given by one to another, and must, of necessity, 
be treasured up in the memory. One of these passwords I have placed at the head of this 
article, as a sample for strangers to judge from, and as a lesson for Odd Fellows to re- 
member. These sentences being changed from time to time, to afford greater security 
in the Lodges, the consequence naturally is, that many good and wholesome pieces of 
advice are used for a time, and then forgotten by some men ; but not so with all, and I 
present the following brief sketch of the thoughts which the writer, and other Odd Fel- 
lows, entertain in connexion with this part of the Order. 

From the admonition " gain the good-will of all men,'' there is much that is valuable 
to be learned and practised. First, we may inquire, what is the nature qf good-will? To 
will, is to desire this thing or that, and the cause that excites a man to use his effort for 
any particular purpose. A good will, of course, is a good desire, and is a wish to confer 
some privilege or blessing. This, we easily perceive, is not the original and universal 
feeling of human nature in its present state. Men are born strangers to each other, with 
a selfish principle implanted in every bosom, and this feeling is daily increased by our 
intercourse with the world. We hear a continual whisper of" self,self, self," — and "number 
one !" In a certain view, men are like sharks, each gaping for all he meets. Diligence 
and perseverance in trade, commerce, and personal aggrandisement, even when pursued 
with friendship and charity, mostly engender hostility and unfriendly feeling. If I am 
active in my business, my efforts will gain a portion of what would otherwise have fallen 
to my neighbour; my success is his loss, and the consequence must be a rupture of friend- 
ship, and a beginning of strife, ill-will, and every evil feeling. This, then, being the 
natural course of mundane affairs, we readily conclude that good-will is by no means 
general; nor are we deceived in this conclusion. Would that we were } Instead of a 
genuine good- will, there is in society a mock civility, and a feigned friendship ; but these 
are continually breaking up, and are seldom thoroughly repaired. Various causes con- 
spire to detect the counterfeit ; as, for instance, a man's natural infirmities and errors 
cause a degree of contempt in the breast of his friends, so that they become callous to his 
interest, and make no use of their will to his benefit; also a bad disposition and morose 
temper will often make a person withhold every good feeling from his fellows, and make 
them entirely indifferent to its welfare. Yet the scarcity of genuine good- will diminishes 
not, but increases its value just the same as a scarcity of gold adds a tenfold worth to that 
in possession ; and the true good-will, triumplhing over every difficulty, displays itself in 
kindness and charity, where the mock species fail. 

Next think of the value of good-will. Its real worth can hardly be estimated. Sup- 
pose that at about two hundred yards or so from the sea- coast, was a little island of rock, 
without any other substance thereon, and that the waters were deep, and the waves furious 
all around, when some poor man unskilled in swimming, was cast upon the perilous spot; 
theu he would every succeeding hour learn more deeply the value of the good-will of men. 
The people on' the adjoining land are so rich that, if their will equalled their ability, they 
could, in one short hour, subscribe a sufficient sum to purchase a large and splendid ship 
to Fescue him from destitution, and present to him as a means of future subsistence. But, 
no, he is not beloved on shore to that extent ; he is only known to few, and those are 
either enemies or unmoved observers. Then is there not a small band of fishermen to 
pull off a boat to the relief of the wretched man I Alas ! there are numbers of such men, 
but none have any compassion or good-will to save a fellow-creature; yet there is one lone 
man with a long broad hatfihet in his hand, a sigh id his bosom, and a tear in' his eye,— 
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if be bad a power e^ual to bis. will, he would, like our blei^sed Saviour, walk oo the top of 
the waves and rescue the siukiog Peter. This he cannot do, but he thoughtfully observes 
the wind has changed, and is now blowing briskly from the land on to the sea; he thinks 
of a boat, but nay, he could not manage her, she would be filled with the waves, and go 
down to the bottom. He had near at hand a large beam of fir timber, he caught the idea 
that it would not sink like a boat, and yet he could not row it to the island, but inven- 
tion was at hand. Not far from one end he cuts out a large perpendicular hole; through 
this he passes a strong pole of very elastic wood, several feet in length, and fixes it so, 
that when in water, the lower end should be some few feet below the beam, and the other 
part a considerable height above. To the higher part be attaches a strong sail in a firm 
manner, and to the lower binds a weight sufficient to balance all right side up. Thus 
equipped, with great labour he launches his vessel to sea, and wit^ a long small line made 
fast to the stern, he remains on shore, running to and fro with the ** tiller rope*' to steer 
his ship in an oblique direction towards the rock, and with infinite trouble, patience, 
doubt, and perseverance succeeds, after several trials, against all hope, in getting his 
craft to its destination, by which the perishing man floated safely ashore, to live and 
praise the good-will of one man. 

Let the reader suppose himself in circumstances similar to the above, and then tell 
us the value of one man's good-will; it is worth a fortune, — it is more than life, — it might 
be worth an eternity of happiness to a perishing man, not prepared to die. This is an 
extreme of supposition, but not an impossible case^ as it is the moment of need which 
shows the value of the thing which we lack, so should we, in case and comfort, strive to 
appieciate that which is good, the same as though we were in the greatest necessity. 
According to the sentiment of the old proverb, it is better to have even a dog for a friend 
than an enemy. He might bite either our own heels, or those of our foes, according to 
his inclination; and so the meanest of our race may render us either a service or an injury, 
acoording to his wishes. How far might not a recommendation or defamation of even the 
lowest character afiect our interest, happiness, or security! And, if the good-will of a 
siugle individual be of so'great amount, what must be the value of the good-will of oilmen 
in the aggregate. Surely it is something worth attention, and its attainment a good 
reward for effort. O, sweet and lovely kindness, the choicest bliss of earth, them 3 of 
angels, bond of celestial joys, and first-bom gift of heaven. O, reign in thy gentle sway 
within my bosom ! grant thy influence to all men, and bring our world of hostility and 
malignity one step back again towards its original paradisaical state ; yea, let thy benig- 
nity go forth like the golden rays of morning light, to kindle a flame of love and charity 
in every heart. 

But only thus far our consideration of the subject; its accompanying verb claims a 
notice. We are to oaik this <;ood-will of all men. From the simple little word,— gain, — 
it is evident that the author has had great fortune in meeting with a lucky word, cr else, 
if chosen from his own wisdom, he is no novice in these matters. To gain is to acquire 
something not previously posiscssed; this act at all times, and in all things, requires con- 
summate skill and diligence. If I were to trade with one hundred pounds, I might with 
prudence and care gain five or ten per cent per annum ; or with inattention, negligence, 
and want of security, I might lose fifty per cent. There is in everything an easier chance 
for lose than gain ; and that always in proportion to the difiiculties surrounding the 
object we wish to lay hold on. In the present case, the obstacles are great, some of which 
1 have already pointed out, and the matter of inquiry now is, — how can we best over.- 
come those obstructions ? The emotions of the human breast most frequently move in 
reciprocation, act for act, love for love, ill-will for ill will, and good will for good-will. 
This is nearly a universal principle, to which our feelings mostly tend. Henoe in seeking 
the good-will of others, it is of the first importance that we cultivate good-will towards 
all men. This is not a new doctrine; " Friendship, Love, and Truth," as well as 
charity, a kindred word, are mottoes which have been used long, and may well continue 
in service, so long as an individual remains on earth. It is necessary that we should for- 
give the ofiences of others, some of which will arise from their natural infirmities, and 
their inability to please. To blame a man for these is not wise. We should never think 
of censuring a roan for not being able to lift a ton burden; but we should feel compassion, 
and probably, render him some assistance, if we saw him unable to nvovie a stone weight. 
And so will every considerate man pass by the frailties of his fellows, giving a helping 
hand where that is needed. But there aic other trespasses of a more determined character 
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We Bometiflm meet with fierce opposition, and bow are we to clierish good-will to men 
who set us at defiance, and injure us materially f This is just the trying point, and 
decides between the real and the fictitious good-will of men ; the genuine stands even this 
test, severe as it is, but all other fails in the ordeal. To keep up good against evil, is no 
easy performance ; but he who succeeds most in this task, if it be so caUed, is certainly 
nearest to perfection. 

Not only by forgiving oiSances are we to gain the good-will of others, but we may 
accomplish ^at object by offices of actual kindness. By conferring benefits upon an indi- 
vidual, we for the greater part secure his favour, and enlist him among our friends. Even 
his own self interest, which is in " perpetual motion," will prompt feelings of afiection to 
swell in his bosom. In this as well as in forgiving ofiences, the nearer we approach our 
foes, the more perfect the conduct, and the surer is success; and so on, by rendering 
good-will to others, we act most wisdy to the advice of Odd Fellows, — << gain the good- 
will of all men." 

Again : we may enlist in our favour the good- will of men by our virtuous livest, as 
individuals considered in ourselves, and as examples to society at large, without reference 
to our conduct to single individuals alone. While others are wallowing in the mire of sin, 
and making themselves disgusting spectacles by drunkenness, theft, gluttony/oppression, 
and debauchery of every kind, another man is standing forth as a light to exhibit the 
evils of those vices, and by his better life condemns the man of pdlution, and thus gains 
the approbation of the virtuous and the reflecting. Also the proper use of talent is an 
important article. This often proves a successful instrument in attacking the evil prac- 
tices of men, and of freeing the inferior from his tyrannical superior; it draws forth mach 
knowledge and wisdom, and framing instruction, for the ignorant is to the world of mind 
as the former and the latter rains, causing fertility and Iteauty on every hand. Can talent 
be thus managed without gaining respect f . And such respect as will, in all probability, 
ripen into good will. And not only talent, but our various other possessions, as onr 
wealth or influence, and the like, may be used to the same effect Nor yet are these to be 
used alone or sepaiately, but unitedly, altogether, and in connexion with everything in 
our power; and it is necessary that they should be in contintuil operation, if we would 
gain the good-will of all men. And yet, after every effort, supposing a man of the 
greatest perfiBction, we never can expect to win the favourable regard of every man, 
because ii we do an action to please one, that self-same deed will offend another of oppo- 
site sentiment But, perhaps, for Odd Fellowship is reserved part of that honour which 
remains to the instrument used in working all men to one happy and unanimous state of 
mind, when we shaU agree, and own a brother in every man. Who can observe the 
harmony that prevails among Odd Fellows, without indulging this feeling, great as 
it may bef All minor differences are lost in one grand object Herein then is wis- 
dom! how best to proceed, is the great question to which all our lives should be framed. 

We may tell a person to gain the good' will of all men, either by way of advice for 
his own advantage, or as a command to duty in our connexions. In our prosperity our 
friends have a par and an interest They have a right to expect, or even command 
the best use of all our possessions, moral and intellectual, as well as monetary and 
territoriaL As Englishmen, it is of some national consequenee, how we individually 
behave to men of other countries, so as to cherish the seeds of amity, and avoid 
every appearance and feeling of hostility. As christians we are in duty bound to exer- 
cise charity towards each religious body, as well as a proper spirit to the world; as mem- 
bers of families we are in obligation to patents, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, or 
children, to win the friendship and union that may add to their comfort: and as Odd 
Fellows, yre ought to endeavour by all means to gain the good- will of all men; other- 
wise we are an injury to those to whom we are joined, and it would be better for 
every society to keep us aloof from its circles. 

To Odd Fellows I must say, are my sentiments right? If not, correct me; but if I 
am already in the truth, I am entitled to ask this question, — have you made it a matter 
ef conscience, to *^ remember to do these brotherly offices" of which I have spoken f If 
so, you are a a brother of which we may boast; if not, you are one of whom we may 
** wish you had neyer been admitted into the Order," as your connexion must be detri- 
mental; the influence of your example counteracts the good example of your brethren, 
and instead of the good will, we can only inherit the ill-wiU of the world. 
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Those who are not Odd Fellows I suppose will jrive me credit, when'J say that the 
passwords are not the most instructive parts of Odd Fellowship; some very choice lessons 
are to be found in the ceremonies of the Order. I have not time or opportunity to exhibit 
them at present ; I must leave them till some more convenient seaaon. In the mean- 
time most of my readers may eaaUy gain a full and correct knowledge of the whole at a 
small expense, in any of our Lodges. But dispute not the value of the secrets from the 
misconduct of a few individuals. There are some men whom nothing can bmd,— there 
are those whose consciences are as a flint,— and some whose effort and will are only 
dedicated to self interest ; and yet, as man knows not the mind of man, even sonae of 
this grade obtrude themselves into this and other societies, to their constant m^ury. 
Against this may every honest man unite his effort, and may we aU succeed m gaimng 
the good-wiU of aU men. ^^ ^^ ^ ^SON 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Qbntlimen, 

Permit me to lay before you a cireumstance that took place at our 
last Quarterly Committee on the 6th of September. After having gone through the 
general routine of business, myself and other past officers endeavoured to lay before the 
meeting the necessity of reading your valuable joarnal, and to come forward to the help 
of the widow and orphan. The few plain statements we then laid down, produced such 
an effect that is seldom witnessed. Our members then amounted to eleven ; no less than 
fourteen new subscribers came forward on that occasion, only about thirty being pre- 
sent, and four since, making an increase of eighteen this quarter. Now, Gentlemen, if 
this step is only encouraged in our Lodges throughout the Order, what a blessing may 
be made to generations yet unborn ; and I am sure it must be gratifying to every con- 
templative mind that we are making such a noble effort to sooth the mind of the afflicted 
wife, and wipe away the tear of the orphan, when he who has been our companion in 
this Lodge below, shall have been transplanted to that Grand Lodge above, we are 
preparing a consolation to those that are left behind, — to communicate and forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well-pleased. That this may be our aim and delight is 
the sincer wish of yours, in the bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth. 

CHARLES HA WORTH, P. G. 
Cfood Samaritan Lodge^ Salford, Sep, 6th, 1839. 



LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING A FUNERAL. 



The day was fine, serene, and calm 
And every sound was hush'd to sleep. 

When Knaresbro's bells did slowly chime. 
The sound was solemn, soft and sweet. 

And then was heard still sweeter sounds, 
From a sad mourning vocal throng. 

Who in soft solemn strains did sing, 
A most pathetic funeral song. 

But whence doth come this numerous throng. 
Why do those mournful emblems wave ? 

And who has sent that pall so long. 
To take the poor man to his grave 1 

It is the brothers of odd name 

That thus display their heartfelt grief ! 
Ye winds spread wide their growing fame. 

Nor let your range be close, nor brief. 

Knare8bro\ 
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How sad the friendly order go. 
As mournfully they hand in hand 

Their friend and brother follow slow, 
Down to the sepulchral land. 

This day they no gay banners wave. 
For each Odd Fellow heaves a sigh, 

To take a brother to the grave. 

And hear the widow'd mother's cry. 

But widows of their fame shall tell 
Unto their orphan children dear. 

When sorrows their lone bosoms swell. 
And as they shed the bitter tear, 

Peace to poor Snowden's ashes say, 
Ye Weavers and Odd Fellows too. 

For now he sleeps in the cold clay. 
Who often met in Lodge with you. 

M. CALCUTT. 
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VALENTINE VINCENT. 

BY G. P. JENNINGS. 
WMITTBM BZPBSSSLT FOU TBI MAOAZINI. 

CHAPTER I. 

ShmM how an elderly Gentleman and Lady get a VaUmine between the^. 

Tbsbe is a certain day in the English calendar, which, though now seandalously 
desecrated, has enjoyed in its time, as great a share of distinction, and has been obsenred 
with as much regularity, (as every district post office can testify,) as any of the saints in 
the calendar ', this day is that dedicated to the special service of St. Valentine, now, 
alas, scarcely known, save by a reminiscence of what it used to be. It was on the morn- 
ing of this very day, some forty years since, that a good-looking, rather elderly lady, 
was seen standing at the door of a remariiablyeood- looking house, in one of the most 
retired streets of the ancient city of Chester. The houses in this street were all genteel 
and well-behaved, and did not thrust on each other's shoulders, but each stood at a little 
distance from itsjneighbour, not so far as to evince a desire of total exclusiveness, but 
just far enough to aUow a little elbow-room. The house now under particular notice, 
was the residence of Mr. Clement, a gentieman who had been bom to the enjoyment of 
a good patrimony, and having, in addition, made a few lucky speculations, had early 
retired from active life, and was now living in the hichest luxury of indolence, (as many 
gentlemen do) on his means ; and Mrs. Dumple, uie lady before spoken of, was ma 
housekeeper. I cannot undertake to say what weighty cause drew Mrs. Dumple from 
her bed at this early hour, for she usually never made her appearance till just lame to 
carry Mr. Clement his shaving water, and it wanted, at least, an hour and a half to the 
time of that duty being performed, for it must be understood that everything in Mr. 
Clement's house went on in the most approved order of clock-work ; but it was whispered 
that Mrs. Dumple was one of those who look upon the first person of the opposite sex 
whom they may chance to see on this noted morning, as predisposed by the £a,tes, with 
such amatory affections, as may prove of the highest importance to both parties before 
the end of the year ; and the servant of No 7, heard Mrs. Dumple's servant say to the 
servant of No. 9, for Mr. Clement's was No. 8,) at their morning's gossip over getting a 
light, that she must make sharp, for she was blessed if Missus wasirt getting up to look 
for a valentine. How far this surmise was correct is not for me to say, but certun it ie, 
that Mrs. Dumple frequently opened the door that morning, aiid continued each time a 
few minutes, gazing out as if she was looking for somebody ; and the prospect in the 
cold and damp of the early mist would not, certainly, seem to offer any particular at- 
traction, if there was not some other and more important object. We must not be too 
censorious, or accuse Mrs. Dumple of juvenile indiiscretion, by thus exposing herself to 
the damp air of a February morning ; for it so happened tiiat this was the twenty-first 
Valentine morning since she, in similar manner, saw the gentleman who afterwards pre- 
vailed upon her to exchange her maiden name of Pogson, for the more matronly one 
she now bore, and who had left her a buxom widow about twelve years after. She had, 
it appears, been so well satisfied with her first matrimonial venture, that she had for 
several successive fourteenths of February, repeated the experiment; and she was 
sanguine in her hopes of success on this particular morning, since Mrs. Clackby, a near 
neighbour, and a very intelligent woman, had positively afiirmed a few evenings previ- 
ous, whilst examining the mystic arrangement of the grounds in a tea-cup, that a great 
change in Mrs. Dumple's situation was soon to take place ; and on a subsequent day, 
when pricking into the ** Oracle of Fate," her needle pierced the prognostic, — 

" When thrice seyen yean have passed away, 
Thou shall see the return of a happy day." 

Under the force of this double assurance, Mrs. Dumple felt a degree of confidence, of 
which minds regardless of the Oracles of Destiny can form little conception. 

The clock now struck eight, at which hour Mr. Clement required his shaving water, 
and Mrs. Dumple therefore repaii*ed with it. She had scarcely entered the room, and 
informed him tiiat it was a very cold momipg,. the tinith of which she had ample oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, when a thundering double knock was heard at the door. 
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^' Bless me," said she, *^ that must b< the postman ; nobody but him would give such 
a knock as that. ^* It must be a valentine for you, Mrs. Dumple," said Mr. Clement. 
" For me, Sir ? good faith, Uiat is an idea. If it is a valentine, it must bd for you, Sir," 
zetorned the lady, as she quitted the room and hurried down stairs, feeling in her pocket 
for some small coin to pay for the postage, and great was her suprise on opening the 
door to find no postman there ; and to her great mortification who should pass at the 
very moment, but a quondam friend, who, of all other men, she most detested for his 
havmg been the unintentional means, about five years before, of breaking olfa connexion 
between Mrs. Dumple and a retired blacksmith, whom she once oimsidered a certain 
conquest So strong was her disappointment at finding her charm tiius broken, that 
she forgot the knock and its contingent expectations, and was in the act of cbnng the 
door, when she observed a basket, such as game is generally packed in, standing on the 
door step. It had no direction, and for aught she could tell, it might have dropped 
from the clouds ; no reasonable doubt could be entertained that the basket was placed 
at the door when the knocker was so liberally used ; but it was certainly a strange man- 
ner of delivering a basket, especially if full of game, and intended as a present. The 
lid being raised, the basket appeared full of clothes, put in rather a disordered way, and 
a fiunt cry appeared to proceed from it. Mrs. Dumple and Jenny, who had now joined 
her, listened in breathless astonishment, when a second and much louder cry issued 
from ihe same source, accompanied by a visible motion of the clothes. ^ La, m'am," 
said Jenny, as she gazed on the basket with a mixture of fear and curiosity, ** what can 
it be !" '' Gracious mercy, child, I cannot tell ; but lift up that cloth, and let us see.*' 
The work of unpacking then commenced, and in a few minutes the contents of the basket 
were found to be a fine fiat child, who, as soon as the covering was fairly removed began 
squalling and kicking in the most determined manner, and with as much assurance as 
if he had been the acknowledged heir to the whole premises. 

The reader has doubtless heard of the astonishment of Robinson Crusoe when he 
saw the prin^ of a footstep on his deserted island, — of the surprise of Sir Peter Teazle, 
when he discovered his lady to be the little French milliner, — the dismay of Captain 
Smith, when the defunct unfortunate Miss Bailey paid him a midnight visit, and sundry, 
other instances of astonishment in ancient and modem times, from Queen Dido, to Queen 
Victoria ; but none of them ever did, or ever can equal the petrifying astonishment of 
Mrs. Dumple and her maid Jenny, on beholding such a present. Their surprise cannot, 
in fact, be described, it must either be imagined by the reader, or he must be content 
to pass over the scene, with such feeble illustration as the foregoing remarks afford. 

Mr. Clement having completed his toilet, came down stairs and entered his parlour 
for breakfast ; never did an elderly gentleman, and a bachelor to boot, meet with such 
a disappointment, especiaUy on a valentine morning. He entered the room with all 
comfortable anticipation of a well-spread breakfast table, and was revolving in his mind 
the probable result of Sir Simon Drabb's motion for shortening the caps of grenadiers 
an inch and a half, the opening of which interesting debate he had read the previous 
night, when the first sound which saluted his ears was the scream of a child, and the 
first sight that very scene, of which, as it has just before been pronounced indescribable, 
we shall not attempt to give a description, — suffice it to say, that on this morning, for 
the first time on record, Mr. Clement went without his breakfast. 

The next question, and a very important one, was, what must be done with this 
young intruder ? It was first proposed to send it to the workhouse, but to this Mr. 
Clement did not seem to consent. He hated children, as most old bachelors do, and he 
would have willingly given a heavy sum that the addition to his family had never been 
made ; but he stiU felt an insurmountable aversion to turning the helpless little being 
out of doors, which he considered sending it to the workhouse was doing ; and he at 
length decided on finding it a nurse, at least for the present, at his own expense, and 
Mrs. Dmnple was forthwith commissioned to carry the resolution into effect. Rewards 
were also offered for the discovery of its parents ; and the clothes in which it had been 
wrapped were carefully searched in order to find any trace of them, but no mark of any 
land was found, except on the remnant of an old handkerchief, on the comer of which 
was marked the word " Vincent." 

The evening of this eventful day found Mr Clement sitting by his fire, sipping his 
tea in much more composure than he had experienced since morning, when he rang the 
bell, and summoned Mrs. Dumple to his presence. 
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^ I haye been thinkings Mrs. Dmnple, what name we shall give this god-send,— 
this young gentleman, — this valentine of yonis. Ha, ha ! you^ve got a valentine at last, 
Mis. Dumple.*' 

^' Nay, Sir, I think it is more like a valentine for youy Sir," with peculiar emphasis, 
— ** not that I mean anything improper. Sir, but " 

** But what ? Mrs. Dumple." 

'^ Why, Sir, I was only going to say that / could have no claim to such a valentine 
as this ; but you. Sir, — why — you — might — be expecting one. Sir. And now I remem- 
ber, when I lived at Squire Wilson's — ^it was father of him as his Squire now, " 

^ But that has nothing to do with this case, Mrs. Dumple," interrupted her master, 
who saw she was on the point of entering a rambling story, as was her usual custom 




seems as if somebody of that name had had something to do with him, unl^ they stole 
the handkerchief ; but that old handkerchief was hardly worth stealing either, so I 
think it had belonged to its mother, unless somebody else had " 

** How will Gustavus do, or Ferdinand," said Mr. Clement, who was very fond of 
a ffood-soundir^ name. 

*' I think Jack or Tom quite good enough for him ; I warrant its mother cares 
little what it's called, or she would have ta'en better care of it." 

^ We'll call him Valentine, Mrs. Dumple ; that will sound very well, and it will be 
very appropriate, — ^his name shall be Valentine Vincent." 

(To be continued,) 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 

MAGAZINE, 
Gentlemen, 

It has been my desire ever since I became an Odd Fellow, to 
endeavour to do all I could to promote the cause of Odd Fellowship, and also in assist- 
ing my brethren who have had the will with the abilities, in extending information among 
the Odd Fellows in my neighbourhood ; and while I have desired to extend knowledge 
amongst a few, I have been gratified to see that Odd Fellows in other parts are stand- 
ing forward so nobly, and exerting their talents in spreading general knowledge amongst 
our numerous apd widely extended brotherhood. I am fully persuaded on looking at 
the Magazine, that there are many in the Order, possessed of sufficient scientific know- 
ledge to be able to supply to the Magazine regularly, articles on various popular and 
elementary branches of science, that would, in no small degree, raise the character of 
the Magazine ; such subjects once properly introduced into its pages, and continued 
throughout, in the form of lectures or otherwise, in each Magazine, for without such 
subjects be supplied regularly without omission, they fail to convey a proper degree of 
information and instruction, and are productive of no essential benefit to your x^eadere. 
Let any member once begin the work, and continue his communications to the finish, 
and I promise you that whatever may be the subject taken up, whether it be Astronomy) 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, (anything,) History, ancient or modem, in a 
plain and easy style, from the best and most impartial historians. To furnish such 
excellent information, would be as I have said, to give the Magazine a more respectable 
recommendation ; not only so, but I believe we should have an increased circulation, 
because it would contain a greater and a more general fund of knowledge and informa- 
tion than it can really be said to contain ; not that there is any reason to suspect any 
incapacity for the discussion of scientific subjects among your correspondents, there is 
sufficient proof of very superior talent displayed in some of the papers. But to be brief, 
if I see a desire evinced to supply this deficiency, I will not be idle and leave the work 
for others to do, I will do what lays in my power to render the Magazine worthy of its 
name. With my best wishes for success, yon will pardon any inaccuracy which may 
appear in this my first attempt at writing. — I remain, 

AN ODD FELLOW. 
Bernard Castle, Bernard Castle Districty. Nov, 25th, 1839. 
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THE MAN AND THE FAIRIES. 

A TBUB 8T0&T, 

TwAS on a summer's eve, — ^the son had set. 
The night was rather dark, (if darkness we 
May term the struggle which a clouded sky 
Holds with the ceaseless twilight which preyails 
In northern climes throughout the menu of June,) 
The wind, which during day had scarcely breathed. 
From zephyrs to a gentle breeze increased,-— 
And mournfully, as it whisper'd through the tree^ 
Just broke the silence. Nothing else was heard, — 
Except the sound of fairy hanmiers, wak'd, 
As ancient stories say, — to aid the wight 
Whom dire disease, or poverty, had wrecked, 
And, frieud-like, aid him in his daily task, 
And finish, during night, what day began. 
Old Alexander Boyd had just arrived 
From a long journey, from the market town ; 
His wife and family had, decent-like, 
Retir'd to rest ; but he, with heart devout, 
Had to the fields withdrawn, to meditate 
And pray, before he laid him down to sleep. 
And whilst devoutly thus he was engaged. 
The fairv hammer sounded in his ears. 
He paus'd. He listened with attentive ear : — 
He dared scarce to breathe. The sound again 
He heard repeated. Could it mortal be 
At work at such a solemn, deadly hour I 
The limestone quarry, — whose petrescent store 
Hammers and preforators too required 
To seperate it into useful size. 
Sometimes emitted sounds like those he heard ; — 
But then its sounds had ceased with the light. 
Now came the oft-told tale into his mind. 
Of light-abhorring fairies, who, intent 
On friendship, malice, frolic, or aught else. 
Employ the poor man's tools, and carry on 
Through night's lone hours his labours, while he sleeps. 
The thought occurred — these aerial people rous'd, 
Had muster'd up their pi^y tribes, and had 
Commenced their Liliputian labours in the pit. 
The thought once entertained fresh strength acquired. 
Till what seem'd but chimera at the first, 
Preponderated soon as solenm truth ; 
Which neither common sense, nor all the faith 
He e'er possess'd, could at the time displace. 
With pain he called to mind, how often he 
Had laugh'd to scorn the credulous, simple man, 
Who daied to recount with serious air, 
Or give implicit credence to the tale 
Of witches, ghosts, or faires, or the like, — 
For now he was almost the convert of 
A like opinion. Yet dr^ided he 
To tell ^ neighbours on the foU'wing day 
A tale, such as he ofi before had laugh'd 
To hear a neighbour tell, without the chance 
(Or at the least the probability) 
Of gaining credence to the wond'rous tale. 
The truth he always lov'd — but now the truth 
Must be obtain'd at the cost of fear. 
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A fear BQok as lie ne'er before had known ; 

For nothing less than tete a tete with phantoms 

Gould satisfy his mind ; or gain that truth 

He so much wish'd to know. Though Saunders had 

Through a k«ie life an honest fellow been, 

And Job-like, his integrity maintain'd. 

The bare idea of encountering those 

Aerial people made him quiver ; and 

His hair, like aspen trees, erect to stand. 

The thought too, (and 'twas something more than thought. 

The iranchant plough had oft the £Mst reveal'd) 

That in the field hivd by the pit, there lay 

Half pulverized human bones ; the sad 

Though silent chroniclers of those who had been 

The victims of a barbarous feudal age, — 

Prpduc'd a thrilling dread within his mind. 

But what of mould'ring bones ! These could not hurt. 

No ! 'twas the waken'd ghosts he dreaded most ; 

Myriads of whom, 'tis said, at midnight deep. 

Soar in the troubled air, and mouri]^ cry, — 

Or stalk in church-yards, or by-paths or lanes, 

To warn the wretch of sickness, woe, or death. 

Such were his fears' ; yet shrunk he not, but tried 

With falt'ring steps to steer his eoorse akmg 

Towards the limestone quany. Village dock 

There was none,— or he might have thought he heard 

The midnight hour proclauned in his ear ; 

The fairy hammer, and clock hammer, each 

Their part performing, and oomingling sounds, 

A jarring choir producing. As it was 

He fancied he descried near the pit's brink, 

At least a dozen fSsuries $ all engag'd 

In rural games, such as he often play'd. 

Before hm beard the razor's aid requir'd. 

Again he paus'd— raeain the task resum'd ; 

And as he reach'd uie foeus of their mirth, 

He smU'd to find them but gigantic weeds, — 

Which, in obedience to the passing breeze. 

Such motions and such figures had assum'd. 

The quarry too, which hitherto he thought 

The chief pkbce of their work, deserted was ; 

Yet still they plied their hammers farther on. 

To windward. Heedless of defeat he prees'd 

Towards the place from whence he thought the sound 

Proceeded, As he onwards went, the knocks 

From loud to louder grew ; till, strange to tell, 

Midst a potato field the /airy s^od 

Disclosed to his view — tcJi, thtn, ereot. 

The wcNrk of my own brother's culled skUl, — 

A windmill pheed there to searoe the rttoks ! 

Thus ended his research. And now my tale 

Must likewise terminate ; yet not without 

Affording a good lesson to Ihe man 

Who loves to draw a moral from a tale. 

And as the clouds of scmtow may presage, 

Or teem with fairies, fancid or real. 

Throughout the mystic path of humaii life, 

Let him, like Saunders, probe them to the core ; 

And as the twiUght of unbending truth 

Aids him in his reseux^, he too may find 

Them end in loindm^ and gigantic weeds. JAMES REID. 
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TO THE BRETHREN OF THE MANCHESTER UNITY OF 
THE INDEPENDENT ORDEft OF ODD FELLOWS. 

Sirs and Buothsbs, 

When I take a retrospective view of our Socie^ generally, 
and behold the advancement made therein, as regards the increase of memDers, ftmds, 
&c., and I may, justly add intelligence also^ — I have often been surprised that hitherto 
no attempt has been made to rescue the aged members of our Institution from that dis- 
tress, and those privations which is commonly their sad lot to endure. It is, however, 
a self-evident fiict, that many of our elder bretiiren are advancing far in life, and so far 
from being able to obtam those necessaries of life, in that degree as to make themself es 
comfortable, they must of necessity depend upon other sources for their Bubdstence. 
What can pain tiie minds of real Odd Fellows more than seeine their elder brethren 
sinking in the vale of years, amidst poverty, wretchedness and misery, — often parochial 
relief being his only permanent support, or perhaps depending upon a relative almost aa 
necesntated as himself. I have often thought if some plan, or system, could with pro- 
priety be adopted, to place aged members of our society in an independent situation of 
life, so that they mignt be able to provide for themselves, with a moderate degree of 
labour, it would be very desirable and advantageous, both as respects ourselves indi- 
vidually, and the Society's welfare generally. It is not, therefore, without much reflec- 
tion and study, that I have been induced to submit to your notice and consideration the 
following plan, though I must confess, it is capable of many improvements. 

1. That the Independent Order of Odd Fellows lease an estate, capable to keep 
and maintain, say 1000 aged ntembers and their wives, (if any,) including a certain 
number of the orphans of Odd Fellows, as may be agreed upon. 

2. That no member be allowed to be admitted thereon, whose age did not exceed 
55 years, nor orphan above the age of 10 years ; such orphans to re^e thereon, until 
of age, to be put to some trade. 

3. That all persons admitted upon the estate, shall be employed for the equal 
benefit of the whole of them^ unless any may he considered at too advanced an age, or 
ill health, &c., in such case to have equal privileges and be kept as though they were 
able to work. 

4. That the proceeds from the land, or any other source shall be applied for the 
mamtenance and support of the whole, the rent, and other incidental expenses being 
paid therefh>m. 

5w That a Board of Management be chosen annually by the A» M. C, and vested 
with autiiority to arrange all laws for the eovemment thereof, admit persons upon the 
estate, such individuals having been previously reconunended by the District wherein 
they reside. 

6. That a Superintendent, or Governor, be appointed by the Board of Management, 
and continue in office so Ions as he gives the satisfaction required. 

7. That the Governor £all have full power to direct, manage, and control all the 
operations of the establishment ; and if any member should prove refractory, and act 
contrary to the arrangements and rules of the Institution, he shall be reported to the 
Board of Management, who shall be authorized to act in such cases according to their 
judgment 

The method how to obtain the means. That a voluntary subscription be made 
throughout the Order, in aid of obtaining sufficient funds to stock the estate sufficiently, 
and erect a suitable plact or places to reside in, and be under similar arrangements as 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Abo, a certain amount from the general fund of the Order might be appropriated, 
and a levy, if necessary, be made upon every District in the Unity, according to their 
number of members. 

If such a system as the foregoing was adopted, I have no doubt it would confer an 
inestimable benefit upon our Lodges and the Order generally, and more especially would 
the good resalting tiierefrom be manifestly felt and experienced by ourselves indivi- 
dually ; and I do humbly conceive, that it would realize for necessitated aged members 
and their wives, and orphans alsc^ & condition of life, that would be agreeably pleasant 
and hi^y, — tav then no poor-law workhou.^, or cold charity asylum would be our 
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refuge at the close of this earthly career ; but all who might arrive at a certam age, 
and are neceaeitated, would be decently provided for, with those comforts that would be 
necessary, and with no more bodily exertion than would be beneficial for health, either 
physically or mentally. Thus should we be placing our Order indissolubly firmer, and 
lay such a foundation that the superstructure of our benevolent Institution could not be 
endly shaken, or even ultimately fiill ; the evening of our existence would pass eahnly 
and pleasantly away, amidst associates, who would become mutually interested in each 
other's welfare ; and all Odd Fellows would have an asylum to look to for future years. 
In conclusion, let no member say such an object could not be accomplished^; look 
at the munificent donations that have been given by our Order, from time to time, to 
other charitable institutions. Surely, then, we may have the disposition to do somethiDg 
for ourselves, especially when such a glorious object is to be attained thereby. Finally, 
let us remember, that the united exertions of 100,000 men is capable of effecting mighty 
and efficient changes, if those exertions are properly directed to a good object. I there- 
fore leave every Odd Fellow to consider the subject for himself, and beg him to weigh it 
in his own mind calmly and dispassionately ; suffice it, therefore, for the present to say, 
every recollection of the past, every aspect of the future, speaks aloud, — Odd Fellowship 
must go forward, and like the sun in its course, shine brighter and brighter, even unto 
the perfect day, until its blessings are more fully known and realized from pole to pole, 
which is the hearty wish and desire of yours most sincerely to promote^ 

ROBERT JACKSON, C. S. 
King George the Fourth Lodge, Newton Heath District, 



ON A PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING ESTABLISHMENT 

CONNECTED WITH THE ORDER. 

I often feel very much surprised that as our Order has increased so extensively, 
that something of the above has never been contemplated by some of our enlightened 
and experienced members attending A. M, C. meetings. I have been waiting or rather 
expecting, for several years past to hear of such an establishment being formed and 
conducted by proper qualified experimental hired servants, under the direction of the 
G. M. and Board of Directors ; but as such is not yet the case, I have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with this letter, hoping that you will insert it in the next Magazine. I 
am not particularly acquainted with this branch of business, as touching the probable 
expense at the outset, but I have no doubt the means are in our own hands either to 
purchase presses, types, and every other requisite out of the general fund, or by every 
District in the Unity, or by an optional number of Districts becoming shareholders. We 
should then have our printing, bookbinding, &c., which costs us so many hundreds of 
pounds per annum, performed within ourselves, receive all the profits, and consequently 
a great annual saving would be realized. Hoping that this will be the means of wwusing 
some abler scribe from his slumbers, to say something on this subject, and that the next 
A. M. C. will give it their most serious consideration. 

I remain, yours, in the bonds of the Order, 

, J. CAMM, P. P. D. G.'M. 
Blooming Rose Lodge, Quomdon, Nov. 7th, 1839. 

TO A LITTLE. LADY. 



When anything abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it ; 

But when there's little of the kind. 
Why, all the people crave it. 

If wives are evils, as 'tis known. 

And woefully confest, 
A man of common sense will own, 

A little one is best. 



The god of love's a little wight, 
And beautiful as thought. 

And thou art little, fair as light, 
And everything in short ! 

Oh ! happy girl I I think thee so,— 
For, mark the poet's song, — 

" Man wants but little here below, 
" Nor wants that little long /" 

ALFRED SMITH. 
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ON THE IMAGERY AND DESCRIPTIVE POWERSOFPOETRY. 



[Written by G. Fletcher, of the ChUlingUm Lodge, Wolverhampton, and delivered by him 
at the Lichfield Mechanics* Jnttitute, on Tuesday evening, Jan. \^th, 1838.] 



INTRODUCTION. 

Tbe hesitation, which I confess I feci in addressing you this evening, arises from a 
conviction that the subject I have chosen for my present paper is somewhat, I regret to 
say, unsuited to the tastes of a meeting of mechanics. But, in the dearth of lectures or 
essays on any subject at this time, I trust the attempt of any one will be received with 
forbearance, though it may chance, in the opinion of some, to appear mis-directed. Some 
of you have beard me before with patience, if not with satisfaction. 1 must entreat the 
same patience now; and the more so, because the theme is rather an uncommon one. For 
my own part, T deeply regret that pot-try (the subject of my paper) is not better known 
among the many. It is the luxury of language — the flowers of the garden of literature. 
At the same time, though 1 fervently look forward with hope to the further advancement 
of tbe study of poetry among us — the operatives, I am aware ihat the more useful acquire- 
ments should not be slighted for that study — but, still that need not be neglected. It tends 
by its reading, I think, to humanize the darker parts of our nature, and, if judiciously 
studied, cannot produce an evil effect. And, trusting you will excuse any imperfections 
which a limited education may betray; or any incorrectness in the quotations, which are 
chiefly made from memory; I proceed at once to the subjects which I have chosen this 
evening to dilate on, and which I have entitled 

Illustrations of the Imagery and Descriptive Powers or Poetry. 

Tn order to do justice to the works of the poets, it is essential that we should in 
reading fully comprehend their beauties. This can only be dotie by a slow and attentive 
perasal. Verse, however, being considered by many to come under the department of light 
reading, few give it that attention which is requisite to understand its meaning; they 
satisfy themselves with the harmony of the measure, without seeking or wishing to know 
more. Hence, those images, the fine creations of the poet's biain — coruscations of light 
and beauty flashing from the altar of genius, fall forceless on the eye. But this should 
not be: we do injustice to the pilgrims of poesy by this neglect We content ourselves 
with a glimpse only of the shrines which they have erected to the muses, without stoppinc: 
to examine the beautiful garlands hung about them, or the brilliant gems with which 
they are enriched. In other words, we peruse the works of the poets — we award them 
that meed which too often public taste has already given them, and are content; those 
chaste and sweet similies — born of the poet*s inspiration, are passed by almost unheeded. 

It need scarcely be remarked that rhyme is not necessarily essential to the formation 
of poetry. Passages in the blank verse writings of our great dramatists furnish abundant 
evidence to the contrary, aid contain the very spirit of poetry in their imagery, vigour, 
and expression. Rhyme is but the harmonious measurK in which poets dress their words — 
it is the fervour, the glow of feeling, speaking forth in musical numbers — in itself more 
BQsical — that constitufes true poetry. Rhyme is but the naked form, which the poet 
clothes with tbe garments of his own creative and imaginative spirit 

I will not be so presumptious as to cite examples from such as are termed classic 
poets. That should be left to those individuals whose education and taste bt-fit them for 
the task ; or, I should rather say pleasure, for to such men the search after imagery among 
tbe ancient bards, must be richly repaid. The classic scholar strikes the rock of antique 
lore with the wand of translation, and the songs of Greece, of the Hundred Isles, of the 
^ delightful cities of the Sun," — the oriental land of flowers and perfume — gush forth in 
a mighty stream. 

It is not, however, my province or capability, as I before remarked, to speak of the 
imagery of the poets of the olden time. I have collected a few specimens ftom those of 
our own day ; and if I can but write down one of their beauties on your " heart's table," 
I shall not have laboured in vain. 

But, before I endeavour to illustrate any passage on the subjects which I have chosen, 
I would premise that I am not prepared to go deep in the matter. Unacquainted with 
Vol. 6— No. 2— N. 
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the mechanical rules by wbich poetry is guided; Iced only offer the opinioDS of one 
perhaps ill able to speak on its relative merits. I can only say I ha.ve felt the beauty and 
force of well-conceived imagery, and my heart has ever been stirred by the descriptive 
power which verse sometimes possesses Conscious that the fine conceits, the brilliant 
similies or imagery, are passed over too lightly, 1 would direct attention to them in par- 
ticular; for to the influence of description all hearts are open; and I shall only cite 
examples of the latter, from sources not easily attainable, to give variety to my discourse. 

As to the effect produced on the mind by poetical imagery, it will be neither vivid 
nor lasting, unless the similies are just and true to nature. But with respect to the 
descriptive nature of verse the case is different; stirring passages, though over-wrought, 
take a much firmer hold of the memory than false imagery. 

The eloquent and enthusiastic Pemberton, whose impas<;ioned oratory is in itself 
poetry, (and which all who have listened to bis lectures** On the Drama," and " Landscape 
Scenery'* will testify,) recommends that, whether we peruse or listen to what the poet 
describes by his pen, that we endeavour to conjure up in our mind's eye the scene which 
he delineates. For instance, be it laid in the east, and lo! a land, whose dwellings are 
palaces ! trees, to whose greenness and fragrance the produce of our colder clime are but 
as a mockery, — a region of fountains and flowers, fearfully intermingled with scorching 
desarts, earthquakes, and hurricanes pat^s before us, phantasmagoria- like, to aid the 
picture created by the poet. Jf the north is spoken of — a rugged an inhospitable shore, 
where no sound breaks on the ear bu^the fall of an avalanche; where the magnificent 
Aurora Borealis supplies the light of the sun, who for a long season wraps himself in a 
mantle of darkness; where rocks of ice and snow exhibit the rude and eternal form of 
nature,— these, and every clime, ci>untry, and nation, may be called up at imagination's 
powerful spell. These remarks are equally applicable to poetical imagery. Let us con 
trast them, as they pass before us, with what they are likened to; and if the similies are 
just, with what pleasure shall we garner them up in the store-house of our memory. 

With this preface I come at once to the subjects which I shall endeavour to illustrate 
— namely, *' The Imagery and Descriptive Powers of Poetry;" and I trust the examples 
I shall bring forward will fully elucidate my design. My first extracts will be made from 
a production of Miller's, the basket-maker, of Southwark, the author of a charming 
volume, called a ** Day in the Woods," and many other workis, and, I may venture to 
add, a poet of a high order. I quote from him, not only as offering appropriate speci- 
mens, but as being one of my own grade— the writer of the '* Dying Widow" being an 
operative. The widow has lost her husband by shipwreck ; and she is introduced on her 
death-bed speaking thus: — 

" Those cold white curtain-folds displace, 

1 wonUl that form no looKer see ; 
It hath assumed my husband's face, 

And all night long it looked at me. 
1 wisiied it not to go away ; 

Yet trembled while it did remain : 
I closed my eyes, and tried to pray, — 

Alas .' 1 tried in vain "* 

How lore to the death is here exemplified ! Things inanimate assume the features of the 
beloved ; and the idea of the dead looking at her " all night long,'' would be almost appal- 
ling, were you not told she "wished it not to go away." Sir Walter Scott has related an 
incident (I think it is in his *^Demonology and Witchcraft," somewhat similar. He savs 
he was struck, on entering his room, by observing the likeness of a deceased friend (Lord 
Byron) standing in the apartment; as he approached the phantom, however, it resolved 
itself into the objects with which the wall was hung, which things had (assisted by Sir 
Walter Scott's highly-wrought fancy) assumed the form of his friend. It is very probable, 
notwithstanding, that Miller was indebted to no other source than his own imagination for 
the similie, when he wrote his ** Dying Widow." But to continue, after several stanzas 
of almost overpowering pathos, the widow, speaking of her husband's miniature, says:— 

** Within my coffin let it lie. 
And find its way to wheie I loved I" 

That is, as her form decayed, the likeness, placed on her breast, might sink down till it 
reached her very heart. This must he meant when she says, — " And find its way to 
where I loved.'' Simplicity and affection, indeed, pui vade the whole poem. 
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I will give next a little trifle, by Ebenezer Elliott, called " Spring :'' — 

<* Again the violet of our early days 

Irainks beaoteoas azarefrom toe glowing sun, 
And kindles into tragrance at its blaze ; 

The streams, rejoiced that winter's work is done, 

Talk of to-morrow's cowslips as they ran. 
Wild apple, thoQ art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaTesare coming, snowy blossomM thorn ( — 
Wake, boried lily ! spirit, quit thy tomb ! 

And thou, shade^loying hyacinth, be bom .' 

Then haste, sweet rose ; sweet woodbine, hymn the mom .' 
Whose dew-drops shall illumine with pearly light 

Each glassy blade that thick embattled stands 
From sea to sea, — while daisies, infinite. 

Uplift in praise their little glo\^ing hands 

0*er every hill that under heaven expands.* 

Only think of the streams murmuring and gabbling as they run along, about the cowslips 
that will spring up to-morrow ! The idea of the daisies lifting up ** their little glowing 
hands" in praise, is very fanciful, too. 

The two following verses from Shelley's '< Sensitive Plant," offer in the luxury of the 
description, a vivid contrast to the simplicity of the preceding : — 

** A sensitive plant in a garden grew ; 
And the young winds fed It with silver dew. 
And it opened its &n-like leaves to the li^^ht. 
And clothed them beneath the kisses of mght* 

**When the evening descended from heaven above, 
The earth was all b«auty— the sky was all love ; 
And delight, though less bright, was &r more deep ; 
And day's veil fell from the world of sleep. 

As we read this glowing poem, the air seems redolent with the fragrance of nature; the 

silver dew falls on the blossoms ; the trees are stirred with music ; and we see in fancy 

the flowers close their petals at the kiss of night : but the death of the Sensitive Plant, 

which is told, breaks in upon the almost cloying sweetness of the description, and it 

naturally subsides into a mournful tone befitting the death of the delicate. 

The song of the blind girl, in BulweFs " Last Days of Pompeii," finely expresses 

the deep sense of her own sightless condition the maiden feels in connection with the 

visible world. I give a snatch of it : 

^ The blind girrs home is the house of night ; 

And its beings are empty voices "* 

The morning dawns, but she wakes not to its radiance ; friends smile on her, but she sees 
them not. Sbe moves in darkness, and her home is night. The voices of those she loves 
are to her what the living forms are to the sight of others; she knows them only by the 
sounds they utter ; and sees them (if the expression may be allowed) with her ears. The 
whole of the song is full of beautiful imageFy. 

In Shelley's translation of Goethe's " Faust" there is a passage descriptive of a land 
storm. Mark, how vigorous the picture : — 

" A clond thickens the night, 

Hark ! how the tt^mpest crashes through the-forest .' 

The owls fly out in strange affright ; 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 

Are split and shattered ; 

The roots creak, and stretch, and groan ; 

And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks are crushed and battered 

By the fierce blast's unconquerable stress* 

Over each other crack and crash they all 

In terrible and intertangled fall* 

And through the ruins of the shaken mountain 

The airs hiss and howl ; 
It is not the voice of the mountain, 

Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl " 

We hear the Storm Spirit moaning among the gnarled branches of the '' evergreen 
poioces ;" louder waxes tbe terrible voice. The trees toss their thousand arms — then a 
rush, as of the winging of a host of tempest demons — heaven's eannon thunders ; and, 
cleft by the mighty lightning-sword, the forest king lies prostrate. 
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i turn from this, to a similie of the gentle, unassuming Keats, — full of sweetness and 
nature-loving kindness. He pictures the god of the west wind, Zephyms, as— 

** Fondling tbe flower amid the sobbing rain." 

The rain comes weeping over the flower, till, surcharged with its sorrow, it droops its 
fragile head; then comes the." balm-breathing" wind, like a kind nurse, to comfort, and, 
as the poet happily expresses, to " fondle" over it. 

The following image of consumption, as drawn by Shelley, evinces a master-band in 
its delicate painting. A youth has felt the power of the destroyer, and its fatal progress 
is thus told : — 

« His cheek became less pale than fidr. 
As rooe-o^rahadowed lillies are." 

A rose overshadowed by a lily — how fine ! This cup of corruption has pressed its victim ^ 
lighting up his cheek — like sunlight over a cemetery — with a glow that only the more 
plainly shows the mortality in ruins beneath. A melancholy finish is given to the picture 
by the lines that follow in the story, that say, — 

<* And soon his bright and sonny hair,— 
In this alone less beaatiAi],— 
Like grass in tombs grew wild and rare." 

When we see human beings, who, afflicted with some incurable disease, we feel is fore- 
doomed to perish, the fancy, be we ever so unimaginative, almost naturally invests them 
while living, with some of the attributes of the dead. Their eyes, for instance, we think 
look glassy, and unearthly. The countenance seems as if the taint of the grave was 
already there, in its pallid, bloodless hue. Such thoughts as these are likely to strike tbe 
mind of any one, and poets have clothed it with some of their finest language. I remem 
ber one passage, though of a more pleasing character than the one just quoted, of a 
maiden dying. It says, — 

** She grows less and less earthly, 
And all that's mortal seems to melt away." 

This description, it must be confessed, is true to nature, as delineating the spiritual 
appearance which dying youth sometimes wears. I do not, however, remember a poet but 
the creative Shelley, who gives a character like that given to the hair of the consumptive, 
which^he^likens to '* grass growing amid tombs.'' 

As examples of nervous and bold description, and no less forcible imagery, I will 
extract part of the scene where Manfred invokes his subject phantoms, in Byron's drama 
of that name. The mountain Spirit answers the call of the magician in this manner: — 

** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains 

Thev crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a rooe of clonds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, — 

The avalanche in his hand ; 
But, ere it figdl, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 
The glaciers aold and restless mass 

Moves onward, day by day, 
But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 
I'am the spirit of the place ; 

Could make the mountain bow. 
And quiver to his cavemed base,— 

And what with me wouldst thou ?,** 

The Spirit of the Earth thus replies to the invocation :— 

** Where the slumbering earthquake 

Lies pillowed on fire. 
And the lakes of bitumen 

Rise boilingly higher ; 
Where tbe roots of the Andes 

Strike deep in the earth, 
As their summits to heaven 

Shoot soaring forth : 
I have quitted my birth-place 

Thy bidding to bide ; 
Thy spell ha^ subdued me^- 

Thy will be my guide." 
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The Spirit of tke Storm then rebponds to the summon : — 

I am the rider of the wind, 

And stirer of the storm ; 
The hurricane I left behind 

Is yet with lightning warm. 
To speed to thee o'er shore and sea, 

1 swept upon the blast; 
The fleet I met sailed well, and yet 

'Twill link ere night be past*" 

I need scarcely offer a remark on these three passages ; they are, in fact, speaking 
pictures, full of majesty and strength of colouring. Their language too is what artists 
call *' admirably in keeping." How magnificent the comonation of the " monarch of 
mountains," ** on a throne of rocks," robed in mist, and crowned with winter's eternal 
diadem ; and then his girdle of forests, and grasping the avalanche, complete the charac- 
ter. The embodiment of the Spirit of Earth is no less appropriate. The imagination is 
borne to the spot, where, seated on his couch of flame, the Lava Demon hade rivers of 
fire overwhelm Herculaneum and Pompeii, — the dwellings of the classic and the beautiful, 
— and then swiftly wafted away to the precincts of the giant Andes. But perhaps the 
Storm Spirit is the most forcible in its tone. The power that tolls the knell of those that 
go down in the deep is here called up, clothed in a form and speaking words that tell his 
terrible privilege. 

The following is a quotation from Keat's Endymion. Picturing a drowned maiden^ 

the poet says : — 

" ." Cold, oh ! cold indeed, 
Were her fair limbs, and, like a common weed. 
The sea^well took her hair." 

Regret and love seem mingled in the expression—" like a common weed," — regret that 
the sea should destroy that form which love would for aye have cherished : and those ring- 
lets, whose every hair was prized, to be tossed and drenched like a " common weed." 

The beauty, gaiety, and innocence of children have ever furnished poets with a theme 
as pure as it is inexhaustible. The stanza I shall here quote is addressed to a child, — an 
invitation to lead it (as the poem expresses it) '* to dingles, where daffodils grow," and 
field flowers are springing. It runs thus : — 

^ Child of the bright hair and beautiful eyes,— 

Child of the shadowless spirit, ari«e ! 

Rise — like a lily, when dew-drops are swept 

By the wing of the wind from its breast where they slept ; 

Rise — like a rose-bud that blossoms in June, 

When the heart and the nightingale's song are in tune. 

Rise — ^like a clond that Aurora haS pressed. 

When it wakes with a blush on the dark mountain's breast. 

Child of the bright hair and beantiftil eyes, — 

Child of the shMowless spirit, arise ! » 

The application of any of the foregoing images must be felt by every one« '' Shadowless,*' 

indeed, is the spirit of an infant ; and like a dew-bathed " lily," the tears from their eyes 

are dried up at the first gleam of the sunshine of joy. The likening of children to flowers 

are common metaphors ; but they are no less happy ones. The infant, nestling in the 

mother's bosom, is indeed her heart's ** rose-bud;" and are not their ideas, their faculties, 

and virtues, like opening leaves of the same fair flowers. 

There is a great deal of beauty and harmony to be seen and felt in this world of ours, 

however the discontented blindness of some may pass it by. The lover of natuie, and his 

fellow man will find good in almost everything. Professor Wilson speaks of one of this 

temperament who looked on the sunny-side of the world, resolving to be happy; and 

** Therefore every day bequeathed 
Mew treasures to augment the unhoarded store 
Of golden thoughts, and fancies squandered free 
As dew-drops by the mom, yet never missed 
By the innocent prodigaL" 

** Golden thoughts," I think does not unaptly express our sense of those ideas which at 
times enter the breast of the meanest, and fill us for a time with feelings of happiness and 
love to one another. The Great Author of Nature has granted them freely *' as dew- 
drops squandered by the morn," and the philanthropist gathers them up, and hives them 
in his heart for the benefit of his fellow- man. 
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The following is an extract from Shelly *8 '< Triumph of Life," in which the talented 
Hosseau is supposed to describe to a dreamer, a phantom which I venture to infer is an 
embodiment of life, or it may be of fame, for it possesses the attributes of either. 
The scene is laid in a beautiful valley, where Rasseau is laid sleeping ; he thus relates 
his vision : — 

*'And aa I looked, the bright omnipzeiaice 

Of morning throughout the orient cayem flowed; 

And the snn^ image radiantly intense, 

" Burned on the waters of the well that glowed 
Like gold, and threaded all the foresfs maze 
With winding paths of emerald fire ; there stood 

** Amid the son, as he amid the blaxe 

Of his own glory, on the vihrating 

floor of the fountain, paved with flashing rays. 

'* A shape all light, which with one hand did fling 
Dew on the earth, as if Bhe were the dawn ; 
And the invisible ndn did ever sing 

** A silver music on the nlossy lawn ; 
And still before me, on the dusky grass, 
Iris, her many-coloured scarf had drawn : 

"In her right hand she bore a chrystal glass 

Mantling with the bright Nepenthe ; the fierce splendour 

Fell from her as she moved under the mass 

<< Out of the deep cavern with palms so tender, 
Their tread broke not the mirror of its billow,— 
She glided along the river, and did bend her 

** Head under the dark boughs, till, like a willow. 
Her fair hair swept the bosom of the stream 
That whispered with delight to be its pillow. 

" As one enamoured is upborne in dream 

O'er lUy-paven lakes, mid silver mist. 

To wondrous music, so this Shape might seem 

" Partly to tread the waves with feet which kissed 
The dancing foam~>partly to glide along 
The air which roughened the moist amethyst. 

** On the £sdnt morning beams, which fell among 
The trees, or the soft shadows of the trees ; 
And her feet ever, to the ceaseless song 

** Of leaves, and winds, and waves, and birds, and bees, 
And falling drops, moved to a measure new 
Yet sweet, as on tne summer evening breeze, 

** Up from the lakes a shape of golden dew — 
Between two rock, athwart the rising moon. 
Dances i' the wind where never eagle flew ; 

** And still her feet, no less than the sweet tune 

To which they moved, seemed, as they moved, to blot 

The thoughts of him who gazed on them ; and soon 

** All that was, seemed as if it had been not, 
And all the gazer^smlnd was strewn beneath 
Her feet like embers ,• and she, thought by thought, 

^ Trampled its sparks into the dust of earth ; 

As day upon the threshold of the east 

Treads out the lamps of earth, until the breath 

^ Of darkness re-illumine the least 

Of heaven's living eyes — like day she came, 

Maikuig the night a dream.*; * . 

The imagery in this fragment of Shelley's is not strewn sparingly, but in clusters* 
Almost every line contains a simHe or finely- wrought poetic fancy. My limits will not 
allow me to point out all ; but the forest glowing with ** emerald fire,*' and the trembling 
surface or " floor of the fountain, paved with flashing rays,,* are exquisite. Then the 
delicate phantom or Shape, who flung '' dew on the earth as if she were the dawn,'', 
is drawn with great skill. The '* invisible rain" sings to her its *' silver music," — she 
glides along with so gentle a tread, that she ruffles not the face of the water ; and when 
" her fair hair swept the bosom of the billow it murmured with delight to be its 
pillow." How well is the character of the Spirit kept up, when even the fountain 
murmurs with delight at its presence . The sun-lit wave is likened to ^' moist amethyst." 
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and the stars are called ** heaven's living eyes,"— images no less poetical than felicitous. 

But I most leave the metaphysical Shelley for a while. 

My next specimen will be on the imagery presented to the mind by dreams; it is from 

Mrs. Heman's " Land of Dreams :*'— 

** They are like a city of the paat. 
With its gorgeous halls into migments cast, 
Amidst whose ruins there glide and play 
Familiar forms of the world's to-day. 

^ Yes, they are like the dim sea caves, 

A realm of treasures — a realm of graves, 

And the shapes through their mysteries that come and go. 

Are of beauty and terror, of power and woe." 

In our dreams, though the most gorgeous objecU be presented to our sleeping ken, though 
we wander through scenes familiar to us; yet there is in all an indistinctness, a sort of 
mezao-tinto hue upon the picture— peculiar to their character; and amidst all this, the 
past and the present are frequently intermingled. Our living and our dead friends often 
appear together; the highly-gifted poetess, who wrote the preceding stanzas, likened 
dreams to a beautiful city in ruins, from the disjointed manner in which they are given 
to us; and the " familiar forms of the world's to-day," unquestionably defines the intro- 
duction of every day-scenes and friends with those of Uie past. The " dim sea-caves" is a 
poetical fancy, but it expreses the mistiness of dreams, amidst which how many can testify 
are seen forms which alternately delight and appal us. 

In Byron's "Don Juan,'' — a work which has been justly said to be an admixture 
of purity and levity, beauty and ugliness. — there occur passages of such surpassing 
sweeting, such glowing imagery, that we almost forgive the author for having wasted 
them on such a subject — the career of a libertine. To speak figuratively, the brilliant 
verse, which go far to redeem this poem's mental deformity, may be likened to garments 
of light and beauty, clothing the form of a licentious prostitute; and, to follow out the 
simik still further, the exquisite imagery scattered in its stanzas, may be said to l)e 
costly gems en wreathing her wanton brow. It may appear arrogant in one of such limited 
capacity as myself to condemn what Lord Byron has written, and the world received 
with approbation, — but I wish he had only written a pari of the poem ; and of that part 
I will endeavour to point out one or two of the most striking beauties. My first extracts 

will be made from the third canto : towards the close the twiligh( hour is described, it 

runs thus: — 

, ^ Ave Maria ! o*er the earth aud sea, 

That heavenliest hour of heaven is worthiest thee .' 

Ave Maria .'Iblessed be the hour.' 
The time, the clime, the spot, where 1 so oft 

Have felt that moment in its ftillest power 
Sink to the earth so beautiful and soft. 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft. 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer ."> 

How overcome with the influence of the twilight must the mind be that could give a 
cliaracter even to surroundmg objects, like that of the last line—" the forest leaves 
seemed stirred with prayer"— the very essence of poetry and devotional feeling seem 
mingled in this picture of the leaves waving in the "rosy air," with the breath of 

nolmess. But I must proceed to another quotation : a lady is sleeping her rest is 

disturbed by dreams — their eflfect on her features is thus told :— ** 

** And Haidee's sweet lips murmured like a brook 

A worldless music, and her face so fair 

Stirred with her dreams as rose leaves with the air." 




^ , _ ,, . , . mastery of poetic conceptiui* 

rarely, if ever, surpassed by any other writer. With these few examples from Don Juan 
1 must turn to another poet. ' 

In that singlar production of Shelly's, " Queen Mab," Death and Sleep are 
brought in a contrast which, if njt altogeth3r new, is highly-wreught and strange • it 
"egins in this manner :— - ® ' 
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^ How wonderful is death, 

Death and his brother Sleep .' 
One pale as yonder waning moon 

With lips of liTid blue; 
The other, rosy as the mom 

When, throned on occan^s wave, 

It blushes oW the world ; 
Yet both so passing wondeHtil .** 

I do not ask if the images of Sleep and Death strike the imagination as forcible and 
natural. They have only to be presented to the mind to be received as such. 

Bat as I have already exceeded the limits which I had prescribed for myself, I will 
hasten to a conclusion. My last quotation is from a short poem addressed to a child, f 
give it from memory : — 

** Thy memory as a spell 

Of love comes o'er my mind, 
Like dew upon the flowery dell, 

Like perfume on the wind ; 
Like moonlight on the sea, 

Like music on the river { 
Ofjoy thou e'er has been to me 

Of joy though be for ever, 

** 1 hear thy voice in dreams 

Upon me softly call ; 
Like echo of the mountain streams, 

Or sportive waterfttll. 
I see thy form as when 

Thou wert a living thing. 
And blossom^ in the eyes of men 

Like any flow'r in Spring.* 

The philanthropic Leigh Hunt has written, among other very beautiful essays, a 
pleasing paper '* On the Deaths of Little Children," in which he endeavours to recoocile 
us to their loss in a strain of persuasive and affectionate philosophy. He shows that the 
pleasure with which we think of their past endearments and innocent manners, after the 
first bursts of sorrow are over, is a source of lasting feeling, that partakes alike ofjoy and 
grief, exceedingly soothing to the mind of the bereaved, a fkct which which every day expe- 
rience will verify. I remember hearing of a father, who lost his only child — a daughter. He 
bore the loss with meekness, if not with cheerfulness; and when asked how he felt the be- 
reavement of his only child, replied, — " I have lostmy child, but her memory will only depart 
with my life ; and Ihat solace will cheer me to my dying hour." The preceding fragment, 
I think, does not unaptly pourtray the feelings of such a father. Its memory would, 
indeed, be " a spell of love" to its parent The images of" dew," ** perfume," ** moon- 
light," and " music," are all natural similies, for they are as guileless as childhood itself, 
and therefore more appropriate for the subject. The *^ voice in dreams," calling in accents 
sportive as the waterfall, is a happy link in a chain of correct and smooth-flowering imagery. 

And here my remarks must close. Perhaps I have ill-succeeded in the task which 
I had set myself. My notions I fear are crude and unformed, and my style uncon- 
vincing. The theme, too, as I before remarked, is not one of conmion interest, con- 
sequently requiring more skill in the treating of it to be effective. But wby should we 
not all be conversant with poetry 1 Why should the working man be shut out from 
a great deal of what is beautiful in the world by the precepts of an education as nar- 
row as it is illiberal 1 A knowledge of the harmony of language — ^and of what are 
termed the fine arts, would assuredly better our condition from the inward resources 
with which we should be furnished. A little acquaintance with botany would enable 
the inhabitant of the crowded city to adorn his windows with flowers that will not only 
delight his eye, but whose fragrance will be grateful amid an atmosphere of smoke and 
steam ; an acquaintance with drawing and painting would give him powers to ornament 
his dwelling with representations of some of the most beautiful objects in creation ; as 
a musician, how cheering to possess the capability of delighting his household with the 
sound of the sweet-toned instrument, or the pleasing melody of his voice. Who can 
deny that these things, when rightly directed, would be a benefit to the meanest of us. 
Assuredly some. God has given us cei*tain powers ; and we should, or rather, we ought, 
to bring them to perfection, if that be possible. There is nothing in poetry, painting, 
and music that can do us harm ; on the contrary, they will refine our thougnts, elevate 
our feelings, make us more happy, with each other, and more worthy of the hand that 
created us. 
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THE RECLUSE OF BLACKMOOR. 

A FRAGMENT. 

About six miles nortli of Leeds, near the picturesque hamlet of Shadwell, lies a 
ix)cky waste called Blackmoor. There the various kuids of tinted mohnes flouriHh 
luxuriantly, and the different species of the heather unfold their simple but elegant 
blossoms ; except the plaintive cry of the lapwing, and the hollow murmuring of the 
wind among the pine txees, with which it is nearly sujrounded, all is silence and dreary 
fiolitttde. The only traces of habitancy are the few farm-houses on its borders ; it is, 
indeed, a place well fitted for the solitary and uncharitable musint^s of the pitiable mis- 
anthrope. At the beginning of a cold, stormy day, towaixls the month of March, 1 825, 
<i man of a fierce and sullen aspect was observed in the midst of the wilderness, busily 
employed in paring turf, with which he was erecting a kind of hovel. The sight of such 
an uncouth figure apparently about to make the desert his place of residence, attracted 
the attention of a neighbouring farmer, who, being desirous of ascertaining something 
relating to the mysterious stranger, hastened to tlie place where he was engaged. A 
considerable piece of land was cleai«d ready for cultivation ; and he was so intent upon 
his work, as not to observe the approach of the visitor, who thus had sufficient time for 
observation. He appeared to be past the meridian of life. His vinage was dark, weather- 
beaten, and care-worn, — his eye sunken, — and the beard, instead of being shaven, was 
clipped, which increased his grisly appearance. He wore no stockings, and hi» feet were 
defended with a sole which somewhat resembled the antique sandal. His garments were 
made of cloth, but threadbare and loathsome ; the coat reaching to his ankles, and 
fastened round his boby with a girdle ; upon his head was a capote, from under which 
his grey matted hair descended upon his shoulders, and his whole appeai'ance bespoke- 
wretchedness and destitution. He eyed the husbandman very suspiciously, who, nothing 
daunted, interrogated him as to who he was, and whence he came ; and was surprised to 
find instead of an illiterate mendicant, as he supposed, an individual evidently of educa- 
tion, and who had seen better days and many climes ; but could not elicit anything to 
account for his mysterious conduct. He said his name was Mark Northouse, that he 
had been in the army, (but why he left it was unrevealed) that having met with a more 
than the ordinary lot of crosses, losses and disappointments in the world, he had deter- 
mined to retire from it and its turmoil, and that he did not wish for any visitors. 
Whether this account was true or not was never known ; for if any one intimated a 
desire to become acqtiainted respecting his personal history, he would never after hold 
conversation with the speculative inquirer, He finished his hut, his '' lodge in the 
wilderness," and planted the land which he had broken up with potatoes ; but howso- 
ever averse he might be to visitors, the report that a heimit, (as he was called) had 
taken his abode on Blackmoor, caused them to come up in crowds, which much annoyed 
the ' solitary.' His disposition was both vindictive and cruel, pailicularly to children, 
who sometimes molested him, or animals that trespassed on his circumscribed domain ; 
80 that people approached him with fear, which diminished the number of his visitants, 
and after a time public curiosity still more subsided. It was supposed that he had in 
some way obtained permission of the owner of the soil, — a distant lord of many acres, — 
to sojourn on the romantic spot selected. The writer of this sketch had sevei'al inter- 
views with him, and his conversation fully proved him to be a pei'non of extensive 
abilities and intelligence. He could solve an abstruse problem in mathematics, under- 
Rtood French, and could play on the flute ; but he was a professed infidel, and he had 
located himself, at all events, afar from the most sacred ordinances of his fellows. His 
hut was a miserable place, about twelve feet square, but not lofty ; the fire was usually 
kindled on a few stones in the middle, the smoke escaping through the door and an 
apentture in the roof, in the true primitive fashion. He had neither chair, table, nor 
stool. His couch was turf covered with dry ling, which served him during the day for a 
seat, and his only companion a cat. The neighbouring farmers liberally supplied him 
with milk whenever he chose to solicit it, which, with potatoes, constituted his principal 
sustenance. He generally remained in his cabin during the day, and rambled about the 
sequestered and lonesome moor at nightfall. He remained in this degraded and singular 
situation till somewhere about the fourth anniversary of his arrival, when the adjacent 
Vol. 6.— No. 2—0. 
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rustics, not having seen him for some time, supposed him to be either ill or dead. They 
repaired to the hut, and the door being closed, knocked wiUiout obtainmg a reply. They 
again tried it, and found it unfastened, and on entering were much surprised not to find 
the object of their search ; they examined the contiguous retreats, but no traces of the 
anchorite were to be discovered. His feline friend was also gone ; upon the pallet of 
sods were the dirty vestments he had worn ; and in a comer his garden tools and a few 
vegetables, everyttiing else had disappeared. Various were the reports respecting him, 
but they were mere conjecture. The hut is now destroyed, and 

*• A pleasant oot, ia that tranqail spot," 

is built near its site, the tenant of which occupies the land he cultivated. And why, or 
whence he came, or whither he went, — still less, whether he had encountered too much 
of the world's rude storm, or '' being more sinned against than sinning," or known the 
fever and desolation of blighted hopes, or the shock of domestic bereavements, remains 
a mystery to this day among the dwellers upon the skirts of Blackmoor ! 

WILLIAM BURROUGHS SNOWDEN. 
Thome, February, 1840. 



TO A SNOW DROP. 

Whilst winter's winds blow bleak and keen. 
And groves and forests, once so green, 
No smiling vegetation wear. 
To show that spring is drawing near ; 
Yet thou, fair Snow Drop, modest gem ! 
Undaunted rears thy slender stem : 
Regardless of the chilling rain. 
Thou meets me in the open plain ; 
Through mouldering leaves and withered grass. 
Thou peeps as if to watch me pass. 
In thee I see my Maker's care, — 
Lest winter's gloom should cause despair, — 
He bids thee leave thy hidden cell. 
Our hopes to cheer, our fears to quell. 
What though the rose be queen in M; y. 
Thou art the princess of to-day ! 
In bashfulness thou droops thy head. 
Whilst rising from thy frozen bed, — 
Thou first to lead the flowery race. 
Thou never dost thyself disgrace. 
By flirting like some harlot jade 
Perfumed and painted for her trade ; — 
But virgin like, thou lonely sits. 
Nor for one single moment frets 
At thy condition, for thou knows 
The crocus will not break his vows j — 
But only waits the call of spring. 
To weave for thee a bridal Hng ; 
And primrose in her robe of yellow. 
Is anxious in the train to follow. 
And at your nuptials lend her aid 
Unto tile bride as waiting maid : — 
• But lest I should thy secrets tell, 
I'll say no moi-e, — but wish thee well ! 

JAMES ROSS, P. G- 
Mechanics* Lodge, Leeds District. 
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TOKENS OF RESPECT 

?RBSENT£D FOB SERVICES RBNDEKEO TO LODGES, DISTRICTS, AND THE ORDER IN GENERAL. 

1839. 

September 1 1th, a Silver Snuff Box to P. Prov.. G. M. Willcock, of the Ghillington 
Lodge, Wolverhampton. 

September 18th, a Silver Medal to P. G. William Groves, by the members of the 
Elsom Lodge, Birmingham. 

September 18th, a Silver Medal to P. G. George Tarrant, by the members of the 
Elsom Lodge, Birmingham. 

October 20th, a pair of rich silver-mounted Horn Cups to P. G. William Musgrove, 
by the Ebor Lodge, York. 

October SOUi, Volumes of the Odd Fellows' Magazine, handsomely bound in 
Morocco, to brother Thomas Ward, by the Ebor Lodge, York. 

November 16th, a Silver Medi^ to Prov. D. G. M. Aaron Hobson, by the Victoria 
Lodge, York. 

December 16th, a valuable Gold Watch and Appendages to P. G. M. William 
Gray, by private subscription of the Directors and other members of the Manchester 
District. 

December 19th, a Silver Medal, with Grod Centre, to P. G. James W. H. TidswcU, 
by the members of the Perseverance Lodge, Spalding. 

December 19th, a Silver Medal to P. G. Smith, by the members of the Perseverance 
Lodge, Spalding. 

December 30th, a splendid Silver Medal, with Gold Centre, to P. Prov. G. M. 
James Thompson, by the Scarborough District. 

February 10th, 1840, a Silver Medal to P. Prov. D. G. M. Batcliffe, by the Spring 
of Love Lodge, Derby. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE POWER AND GOODNESS OF THE 

DEITY. 

How beauteous and wonderful the works of nature are ! 
Surpassing bright and glorious is the twinkling evening star, — 
The sun, how not and powerful, — ^the moon, how fiiir and bright ; 
How clear and light the summer day, — how dark the wintry night. 
How fearful and dreadful are the earthquake and the storm ; 
Enchanting to the human eye is the dazzling rainbow's form, — 
The rolling clouds, the raging sea, the all-deluging rain — 
What varied feelings do they cause of pleasure and of pain. 
How fierce are man's passions, and how mUd his reasoning soul ! 
With unerring order do the planets in their orbits roll ; 
The whole stupendous arch of heaven, revealing to the sight 
Our great Creator's matchless works, his majesty and might. 
Tlien let us view with gratitude, the gifts which he bestows ! 
Each herb and tree that yieldeth fruit, each rippling brook that flows 
Are emblems of his goodness : with an equal hsmd he gives 
His blessings to the monarch, and the meanest slave that lives. 
'Tis man alone that causeth all the misery we see, — 
And then, great God of Nature, he astributes it to Thee ! 
Thy justest dispensations he hath named a scourging rod. 
And ascribed the suffering of the poor to the providence of God ; 
Although thy true and perfect laws to all the world proclaim 
That thy mercy and beneficence are for evermore the same ; 
For thou didst here withhold thy gifts e'en firom ungrateful man. 
And thy goodness is the same to-day, as 'twas when time began. 
Oh ! that mankind would but observe the laws which thou hast given. 
Then would this green and fertile earth be truly made a heaven ; 
A realized Paradise, a never failing portal, — 
Through which the whole of human kind might enter life immortal. 
Shakspeare Lodge, Manchester, BENJAMIM STOTT, P. G. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE MAGAZINE. 

In presenting our readers with another Number of the Odd Fellows' Magazine, and 
the last previous to the York A. M. C. being held, we cannot, in justice to ourselves and 
those correspondents who have favoured us with their contributions, allow the present 
Number to circulate, without entering into a subject which has long been matter of serious 
consideration with us, namely, — an alteration in the mode of conducting the Magazine. 
Many of our readers will, no doubt, frequently have noticed a want of original articles, 
and at times selections of rather inferior tUent and little variety; on such occasions, and 
without consideration, the fault is generally laid upon its conductors, but a little exami- 
nation into the case will soon remove such ideas. The fault of the Magazine not being on 
a par with the leading periodicals of the day, in respect of original matter, is with the 
Order at large; delicacy has hitherto prevented the Magazine Committee, as well as the 
most intelligent CorrespondentS| from broaching the subject. We have indeed received 
occasionally from various quarters, suggestions and plans calculated to emulate members 
to become correspondents; but unfortunately they have been sent to the wrong parties,— 
tbey should have been sent for tbe consideration of the A. M. C, not to the Magazine 
Committee, who have no power even to alter the mode of conducting, much less to appro- 
priate the funds arising from the sale of the Magazine. For tbe purpose of a fair under- 
standing it should be named, that though there are near a dozen individuals appointed to 
compose the Magazine Committee, yet no more than three or four persons take the 
trouble to attend to the duties attached to such appointment, the members composing 
which are parties who have to attend their daily avocations to obtain a livelihood; what 
little time tbey have to spare from business is fully occupied in reading over tbe commu- 
nications from the various porrespondents, and to see that they are selected for the 
pfinter; they have, therefore, no time either to write original articles, or vary much the 
selections to suit the tastes of their readers. Thus it will be seen, if tbe subscribers do not 
furnish good articles, the Committee have to insert indifferent ones. 

There is a common proverb that the labourer is worthy his hire. Laying delicacy 
aside, we must say that it can hardly be expected that parties would or should, year after 
year, devote their time, without some sort of remuneration ; a person may do so one, 
two, or three years, but to continne doing so for an indefinite period, is out of the ques- 
tion. Those who at present conduct the Magazine, have done so for several years; 
whether their management'has been good or bad, its contents and still increasing circula- 
tion will give the best answer. It is not the most pleasing task to force oneself into notice, 
for what we have written gives us considerable uneasiness; nor should we have wrote so 
now, did we not believe that ths stability of the Magazine requires an immediate altera- 
tion in its management. We shall now state what alterations we consider necessary, and 
then give extracts from several correspondents, from which we hope some plan may be 
adopted by the York A. M. C, to infuse new life into the pages of tbe Magazine. 

As far as our experience goes we would recommend the A. M. C. to appoint a respon- 
sible Editor, with a salary to recompense him for the due attention to tbe conducting of 
the Magazine. The Editor should at the same time furnish every number with an original 
article on some subject connected with tbe Order. That he be instructed not under any 
circumstances to allow the insertion of any passage which may have tbe most remote bear- 
ing on politics or theology. That he furnish the Officers of the Order, or the Committee 
of Management, (if continued) with a proof sheet for their approbation previous to its 
going to press; and that the Officers of the Order, as well as District Officers, furnish 
him with such information connected with the Ordei, as he may require to illustrate any 
subject that he may write upon. We would also suggest that the A. M. C.,at its sittings, 
reward in any manner they may think best, such correspondents who have contriDuted 
the best articles, which will have a tendency to emulate the members to furnish good 
matter. The following remarks are from a very intelligent correspondent: — 

** I HAVE for some months had an intention of writing to you a kind of half-private 
letter, relative to our Odd Fellow'si Magazine, but a press of engagements (almost too 
much for an individual) have hitherto entirely precluded such an act. However, at last, 
I snatch up my pen to give you a mere skeleton of my thoughts in a hasty manner: but 
you must bear in mind that this is only a rough sketch, and not intended to stand 
criticism or contention. I shall, for brevity, omit all arguments, and much else which 
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I JDteDded to have said, and shall (in the present letter) depend entirely upon your kind- 
ness for warding off any censure to which my present (I had almost said rashness) exposes 
me to. I beliere you will give me credit for the integrity of an honest and xeaUnu Odd 
Fellow, seeking, with a single eye, the welfare of that Order which is our pride, and our 
country's blessing. 

*' When I received my last quarterly much-loved Odd Fellows' Magazine, my heart 
almost bled for the credit of its originality ; there were many good articles T confess, but 
to my own shame, along with all the Order, I may say, how scarce the original prose ! 
If we would support the fame of that publication, an effort must be made for obtaining 
original prose articles in abundance, and not to eke out with anything. We have talent 
enough in the Order for ten Magazines ; it only wants concentrating and bringing into 
action. And if you look upon the nature and disposition of Englishmen in the same light 
as I do, you will at once acknowledge that we only want some little competition to move 
the whole of our thousands. Englishmen will rush into any struggle, espeoially if a little 
honour or preference is placed before them as a reward : not only the warrior, but poor 
obscure authors inherit the same feeling. You will remember the eflects which prize 
essays have lately produced in the literary world, and I believe we may improve upon the 
system in the following plan : — 

'* 1st Recommend local committees to co-operate with the Maganne Committee, 
and to watch over the general literary interests of Odd Fellows, I talked this plan over 
to a few of our officers and brethren, and I believe we shall soon have an '* Odd Fellows 
Committee for Literature ;*' we have a spirited body in this district. ' 

" 2Dd. Out of the four portraits which are inserted annually in the Magazine, let 
one, at least, or perhaps two, be reserved exclusively for the writers of the articles ; the 
best contributor for the year or half year to have his likeness inserted in the Magazine as 
a reward or prize. This would create an interest and pride in our literary brethren ; 
and call forth, I doubt not, abundance of matter. If this idea be approved, I could 
suggest rules to be observed in the operation. 

'* 3rd. Let the copyright be preserved free to the author, otherwise the best articles 
will be withheld. 

" I think if these three propositions were carried out with proper spirit, you would 
have abundance of original prose articlt* s, both instructive and amusing to the Order. I 
could enter much further into the first and second parts, but I think you will enter into 
their spirit, and I hold myself in readiness to say a little more if requisite. I hope I shall 
not ofiend by suggesting one portrait, or two, to be reserved for the exclusive honour and 
gratification of those who uphold not only the Magazine, but even the regularity and 
credit of the Order by their talents in their respective Districts; but if this should be 
grudged, an extra portrait might easily be raised by voluntary subscriptions, and offered 
for competition. I am aware that I am now treading on delicate ground. I may easily 
be charged with selfish vanity, and a desire for my own gratification; but T risk, and 
would spurn the imputation. T care not for delicate ground, if thereon I have a prospect 
of advancing anything which may be turned into a beneficial channel. If I feared the 
railer's tongue, I might keep many a little plan in the dark ; but as my Creator has given 
me a mind that is in continual thought and exertion, I shall not fear to offer its fruits, 
(whether good or bad) to the services of my fellows, and refer the evil-minded to that 
admirable motto which graces our English coin.'' 

Another correspondent writes on the same subject in the following humourous style : — 

" Says I to Uncle Ben, one afternoon as we were smoking a social pipe together, — 
" Ben, says T, " v?hat do you think of this here Odd Fellows* Magazine?" " Why,*' says 
Uncle Ben, " it's my opinion it would read better, if there was more of what I calls 
genuine information in it ** Perhaps it would," says I; '* but where is it to come fromi" 
" Come from I" says he, with a look of perplexity. " Come from, aye," says I, " come 
from!" " Why," says he, " from those who belong to the Order, to be sure !" ** S'pose 
tbey wont write," says I. " Pay them for writing," says he. " We can't afford it," 
says I. " That's the reason they don't write," says he; *<pay them for writing, and then 
we shall have something worth reading. And noo, man, since we are upon the subject, 
I'll tell you what I'de do, if I were one of the Board o' Directors ; I'de give three or four 
of those medals away, every Annual Committee, to those who had been the best original 
contributors to the Magazine: and if that would na mak them write, I know not what 
would!" " Ben,*' says I, ** you are right." " Right!" says he, " I knows I am; don't 
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you see, it aiot for the value of the thing, but it's for the honour of it! 
as that tiiere man in the plays says : for you may depend upon it, there are few men io 
the Order who can write anything worth reading, that would no be proud o wearing a 
medal after being voted to him for his talents." " Ben,'' says I, *' the Board shall hear 
of it !" 

From the next letter it will be seen how delicate it is to broach a subject, when self is 
interested. The writer is guarded to prevent even the Magazine Committtee knowing 
him: — 

<<t0 thb committbb of management foe the odd fellows' magazine. 

<< Gentlemen, 

" I HATE at times contributed the fancies of my mind to increase 
the contents of your valuable Magazine, and hope long to continue doing so; but I have 
often felt that my imagination i»oiild be stimulated, and an impulse given to my peo, 
were I remunerated for my labours in a similar manner to the writers for the London 
Magazines, though not so liberally as they are. This desire is not promoted by selfish 
motives, nor is it an uncommon one; as I believe a very many subscribers who are not 
contributors have the same opinions, namely, that good original articles ought to be paid 
for; more especially as the author loses the copyright of his works by their being published 
in the Magazine. Now I am fully aware that you cannot, at present, appropriate any of 
the proceeds of the Magazine to the purposes I have named; but I think a recommenda- 
tion from you to the A. M. C, to the efiect, that certain sums be allowed to the contribu- 
tors of original articles for the first time published, in the Odd Fellows' Magazine, would 
meet with proper attention : and I am sure it would, if sanctioned, be the means of causing 
many talented members to take up their pens in the good cause, thereby adding to the 
value of the work, and causing an increase of circulation. 

" I must here give you my decided opinion, and I speak the sentiments of many in 
our neighbourhood, when I say that there ought to be a paid Editor, to take the active 
and entire management of the Magazine, but subject to the Magazine Committee, at 
whose meetings he should produce all documents he may receive from time to time, and 
state his opinion of them after careful perusal,— report all particulars relative to the pub- 
lication, &c. &c. ; and to write an Editorial article, and a review of new works for each 
Number. Such an arrangement would give the work a new feature, and would tend much 
to increase the circulation. 

" I trust you will not think I undervalue your services, or that I wish to throw aoy 
disparagement on our labours, far from it, I know full well the onerous and frequently 
disagreeable, duties you have to perform ; for it cannot be pleasing to a man of taste and 
judgment, to wade through heaps of manuscript, often badly spelled, worse written, and 
so miserably put together, that when by dint of patience and perseverance the conclusion 
is arrived at, he finds not one good idea to solace his mind for such a waste of his time. 

« Such vexations, I believe, you have often experienced, and it is really too much 
to expect a set of men, year after year, to give their time and trouble without fee or reward 
of any nature, not even so much as the empty honour of having your names published, 
that your brethren might all know to whose exertions they are indebted for the improving 
prosperity of their Magazine, the value of which has wonderfully increased, during the 
last two years particularly. That it may so continue to prosper, and my suggestions be 
adopted, is the sincere wish of 

" Gentlemen, yours, in F. L. and T. 

<* A SUBSCRIBER. 
« p. S.— I wish to be anonymous, or rather my letter to be so; f have, therefore, 
got a friend to write it, and drop it in the Manchester post office, being a double 

precaution." 

We will now conclude this article with an extract of a letter to the G. M. of the 
Order, while the A. M. C. was sitting at Birmingham, from a Member of the Magazine 
Committee :— 
« Dear Sib, ^ Manchester, May 21»/, 1839. 
*< I HEREWITH send you the six Acts of Parliament which you require 
for the A. M. C. Enclosed is also the correspondence of Mr. , Mr. 



, and '* a Subscriber," relative to pecuniary remuneration being allowed to the 
conductors of, and the contributors to, the Magazine. The Magazine Committee havmg 
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promised to lay the subject before the A. M. C„ I think it would be the best plan for 
the letters to be read over, they would not occupy much time, and the deputies present 
woald have the opinions of some talented correspondents on the subject, and perhaps 
better satisfy them than an opinion of the Magazine Committee, who, they must be 
aware, feel it to be a delicate subject to recommend any remuneration to be allowed 
them for their services : however, if our opinion should be required, you will be able to 
give it with the aid of the following brief memoranda. 

'< , in his communication recommends medals to be given to good writers 

for ihe Magazine. 

** A Subscriber," Messrs. , and , recommend pecuniary remu- 
neration to the Magazine Committee, and contributors of original articles, and the 
appointment of a paid or Sub-Editor, who will be held in a great measure responsible 
for the good management of the Magazine. Some one, but I forget who, recommended 
their portraits to be put in the Magazine. 

<' You will recollect that our opinions were freely expressed at the special meeting 
of the Magazine Committee, on the 2nd of May, as to the desirableness of pecuniary 
remmieration being allowed to all who contributed to the success of the Magazine, either 
by the original matter inserted, or the general management of the work, and the advant- 
ages likely to result from such a course of proceeding, as well as from the appointment 
of some person to take charge of the Magazine, as regards the arrangement and the 
printing of the articles, &c. ; and who would be r^ponsible for a due notice of all arti- 
cles received, and other matters not now always attended to, — ^for none of the Committee, 
as at present constituted, do individuality consider themselves responsible,— and col- 
lectively, the responsibility falls on no one, for the duty of all, as a body is generally 
neglected, by all individually. Such an amount of money as the A. M. C. may consider 
right, or necessary, ought, in our opinion, to be left to the disposal of the Magazine Com- 
mittee, to lay out as they may think most conducive to the success of the l&gazine, by 
paying for a certain quantity of original matter for each Number of the work ; or, the 
the A. M. C. of each year to allow the authors of articles inserted, such amounts as 
they may think fit." 

Hoping the views of the preceding writers will be taken into consideration by the 
next A. M. C, and that they will adopt some method which will have a tendency 
materially to improve the Magazine, is ihe sincere wish of 

THE MAGAZINE COMMITTEE. 



August 20th, 1838, P. G. William brother John Meir, of the St. John Lodge, 

Pritchar^ of the Ebenezer Lodge, Runcorn, Burslem, to Miss Charlotte Scott, both of 

to Margaret, eldest daughter of William that place. — January 26, 1840, by license, 

Kigby, Esq., of the same place. — Dec. 2, at St. Mary's, Nottingham, brother John 

1839, at Stoke, brother Isaac Sutton, of Trueman, of the Rutland Lodge, to Miss 

the St. Andrew Lodge, Shelton, to Miss E. Jones, daughter of Mr. Jones, officer of 

Eliza Johnson, of Hanley. — July 28, 1839, excise, Ilkiston. — Dec. 25, Joseph Whitfield, 

at Burslem Old Church, N. G. Samuel N.G. of the Airedale Lodge, Idle, to Miss 

Baker, of the Loyal Alfred Lodge, Fenton, Sarah, daughter of Mr. John Booth, smith 

to Miss Sarah Smith, of the same place. — and farrier, of the same place. — Oct. 26, P. 

Nov. 12, 1 839, at Wolstanton, P. G. Alfred Prov. C. S. John Eastwood, of the Weavers' 

Serjeant, of the Alfred Lodge, to Miss GloryLodge,Skelmanthorpe, to Miss Susan 

Green, daughter of the late Mr. Green, of Hartley, of the same place. — Feb. 13, 1840, 

of the King's Arms Inn, Shelton. — Dec. 25, at the parish church of Leominster, P. V. 

1839, at Newcastle, by the Rev. C. Leigh,, John Lloyd, of the Victoria Lodge, to Miss 

A.M., rector, brother George Knight, of Jane Harris, of Combe, in the county of 

the St. George Lodge, Newcastle, to Miss Hereford. — Sep. 29, 1839, brother Thomas 

Melhird, daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Williamson, to Miss Sanderson Atkinson, 

Mellard, glazier, both of Newcastle. — Dec. daughter of the late William Atkinson, 

25, 1839, at Ebenezer Chapel, Newcastle, merchant, of Liverpool. — Aug. 22, 1839, 

by the Rev. T. W. Ridley, P. W. Joseph at Christ's church, Bradford, N. G. Thos. 

Beeston, of the last-mentioned Lodge, to lUingworth, of the Rock of Hope Lodge, 

Miss Eliza Williams, both of Newcastle. — Thornton, to Miss Sarali Foster, of the same 

On the 9th of August, 1839, at Burslem, place. — Nov. 4, 1839, at Christ's church. 
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Bradford, V. G. Abraham Oddy, of the Lambeth, brother John Morvui, of the 
Loyal Globe Lodge, to Miss Martha Wooller, Travellers' Rest Lodge,to Elizabeth Hibbet^ 
daughter of Mr. George Wooller, architect, of Coseley, Wiltshire. — Dec, 26, at Wiita- 
of the same place. — Oct. 31, brother Dose- worth, by the Rev. Harward, vicar, brother 
thins Goldthorp, eldest son of P. G. John Matthew Ford, plumber and glazier, to 
Goldthorp both of the Offspring of Peace Dorothy Lowe, host the BUtck's Head Inn, 
Lodge,Clifton,to£lizabeth,second daughter Wirksworth : at the same time and place, 
of William Brookhead Birkby, Esq., of brother Samuel Boden, joiner, of Stockport, 
Cleckheaton. — July 15, brother John Met- to Miss Butler, of Bolehill. — Jan. 12, 1840, 
calfe, of the Loyal Providence Lodge, host Summerfield, of the Good Intent Lodge, 
Northallerton, Brompton District, to Miss Loughborough, to Miss Platts, formerly of 
Jane Neesham : Nov. 30, brother Frederick Mansfield. — Thomas Bateman, letter-preaB 
Herbert Feltham, of the same Lodge, to printer, of the Loyal Beacon Lodge, Pen- 
Miss Ann Shaw : Dec. 7, P. Prov. D.G.M. rith, to Miss Elizabeth Bowerbank, of the 
James Atkinson, of the same Lodge, to Miss same place. — Sep. 22, 1839, P. P. G. M. 
Mary Jobling. — May 11, brother Henry William Dodgeon, of the Travellers' Friend 
Hymal,of the Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale, Lodge, Skipton District, to Miss Frances 
to Miss Dorothy Stelling : June 8, brother Tempest, of Cross Hills. — Dec. 25, 1839, 
John Sadler, of the same Lodge, to Miss P. Sec. Henry Smith, of the Travellers' 
Jane Banks: June 8, brother Abraham Friend Lodge, Skipton District, to Miss 
Homer, of the same Lodge, to Miss Sarah Hannah Easby, only daughter of the late 
Loweson. — Dec. 21, 1839, brother John Mr. John Easby, of Skipton. — Oct 17, 
Robson, printer, of the Loyal Shakspeare brother John Robinson, of the Farmers' 
Lodge, Durham, to Miss Lowes, only Glory Lodge, Appletreewick, Skipton Dis- 
daughter of the late Mr. Matthew Lowes, trict, to Miss Elvira Bland, daughter of 
innkeeper. — Dec. 28, 1839, brother John Mr. Robert Bland, of Woodhouse, near 

Winter, jun., printer, of ^e Shakspeare Appletreewick. At Alrewas, Feb. 17, 

Lodge, Durham, to Miss Comfutt, of Dur- 1 840, brother John Tomlinson, of the Loyal 

ham. — Lately, Sec. Thomas Pollard, of the Tamworth Hope Lodge, Fazeley District, 

New Prosperity Lodge, Shipley, to Miss to Ann, only child of P. P. C. S. Goodwin, 

Thornton, of the same place. — Oct. 20, of the same Lodge. At Netherseal, 

1 839, at Old Lambed church, P. Sec. John Leicestershire, brother Charles Brazier, of 

Lovatt, of the Travellers' Rest Lodge, to the Lord Hatherton Lodge, Stafford, to 

Susan Sarah Evans, of Band-street, Vaux- Sarah Whetton, of Stanton, Burton-on- 

hall.— Dec. 17, 1839, at the Old church, Trent. 

Dec. 17, brother James Dawson, of the Delaroy, of the Lyon's Lodge. — July 6th, 

St George Lodge, Ecdeshill, Idle District. 1839, Hannah, wile of P. P. G. M. Day, of 

— Nov, 23, after a lingering illness, aged the Honest View Ludge, aged 57. — Oct. 26, 

24 years, brother Joseph Stead, of the aged 23, the beloved wife of brother William 

Olive Branch Lodge, Idle : December 27, Tesseman, of the Rutland Lodge. — Jan. 10, 

Elizabeth Stead, aged 21 years, relict of the wife of brother Robert Whitton, aged 

the above Joseph Stead : after a sickness of 24 years. — April 17, brother Christopher 

1 1 weeks, leaving a orphan 1 1 weeks old. — Lawson, aged 21 years. — Jan. 1, 1840, 

Nov. 20, 1839, brother Thomas Irvine, of brother Robert Wortley, aged 42, of the 

the Sons of Unity Lodge, aged 28 years. — Loyal Shakspeare Lodge, Durham. — Sep. 

Nov. 23, P. G. Lewis Viner, of the Sir 23, 1839, brother Joseph Heywood, of the 

William Chaytor Lodge, after a protracted St. George of England Lodge, Waterhead 

illness of six years, aged 42. — Dec. 20, Mill, Oldham District: Nov. 13, 1839, 

1 839, brother John Robinson, of the Falcon Hannah, the wife of brother David Jacksoo, 

Lodge, aged 36. — Dec. 1839, brother John of the same Xodge : Nov. 20, P. P. G. M. 

Laing, of the Sir William Chaytor Lodge, John Clegg,of the same Lodge, aged 74. — 

aged 27.— Dec. 26, 1839, brother Robert Jan. 19, 1840, aged 41, Martha Edgeler, 

Dunham, of the Sons of Unity Lodge, aged wife of P. G. John Edgeler, of the 

33. — Jan. 5, 1840, Ann, the wife of brother Triumphant Lodge, Gisbume District. 

[Marriages and Deaths too late for this Number wUl be inserted in the nejet.} 



P.G.M. Mark Wardle and Son, Printers and Stationers, Manchester. 
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JOHN ASHHURST 

Was bom at Manchester, on the 19th of July, 1801, and was initiated in the Ancient 
Britons' Lodge, Wrexham, on the 26th of November, 1821, and senredthe office of 
Secretary ; afterwards joined the Nelson Lodge, Manchester, where he served almost 
every office belonging to that Itodge. A committee of information was established, 
which met one night each week, for twelve months, of which he became Secretary, and 
their labonrs were placed before the A. M. C. at Nottingham, in 1827 ; and afterwards 
filled the offices of his District and the Order. Mr. Ashhurst has attended ten Annual 
Moveable Committees, chiefly at his own expense ; and has been a member of the Board 
of Directors for ten years, not having been out of office from the date of his initiation, 
until last year ; and he is. still ready to assist when his services are required by the 
Annual Moveable Committee. 

Few men have passed through the various offices of the Lodge, the District, and 
the Order, with more credit to themselves, and advantage to the Institution, than 
Mr. John Ashhurst. To a steadfastness of purpose he added a suavity of manners 
rarely to be m'et^ with from those' in office. He assisted, we believe, at the formation of 
the Board of Directors, and has ever since been one of its most zealous and consistent 
members. His situation as D. G. M. of the District was no sinecure. The then 
G. M. resided at a distance of four or five miles from Manchester, to whom, for form's 
sake, he had to make repeated visits, to take and give advice, and obtain the sanction 
and signature of his superior. To an industrious young man, time is money, and 
these journeys must have made considerable inroads on our friend's purse, to which he 
submitted with a cheerfulness and alacrity truly astonishing. Those only who witnessed 
his exertions, on these and such like occasions, as we have done, can form any just 
estimate of their value to the Order, which is now reaping some of the fruits of his 
sowing. It is but justice here to observe, that while Mr. Ashhurst was thus assiduously 
labouring in his vocation as an Odd Fellow, he never forgot the duties he owed to 
general society, and to himself. As a citizen and a tradesman he is generally esteemed 
and respected ; and as a husband, a father, and a neighbour, he has few, if any, 
superiors. His whole conduct, in short, as an Odd Fellow and a man, has been 
irreproachable, and we firmly believe that there is not one of his brethren who does not 
most cordially wish him a long continuance of health, happiness, and prosperity. 

Vol. €— No. 3— P. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

With feelings'of sincere pleasure, we again greet our numerous friends and readers, 
and congratulate them on the present position and future prospects of the Manchester 
Unity of the Independent Order ; which, viewed in any light, cannot fail to make its 
members glory in its continued and still-increasing prosperity, and feel proud and 
happy in the knowledge and contemplation of its usefulness. Such feelings are oorSf 
and knowing that our hearts beat in unison with those of thousands of our brethren on 
this subject, we are sure that even the most lukewarm of our readers will pardon u 
for again adverting in our quarterly address to the condition of our beloved Order, 
which is a subject, though much worn, is yet very far from being threadbare, ss the 
following information will show. On the Ist of March, 1839, the number of Lodges 
in strict compliance was 1632; on the 1st of March, 1840, there were 2086, being 
an increase of 454 Lodges opened during the twelve months 1 The number of members 
good on the books of the various Lodges on the 1st of March, 1839, was 112,218 ; the 
number returned to the Board on March Ist, 1840, were 144,442, being an increase 
of 32,224 members in one year ! An increase entirely unprecedented in the annals of 
this, or any other Society ; an increase totally above the expectation of the most san- 
guine members of the Order, and which would almost exceed belief, were it not that 
the returns are authenticated by the principal officers of every Lodge and District in 
the Unity, who are held responsible for the correctness of such returns, and are liable 
to heavy penalties for any inaccuracies they may contain. Such being the fact, maj 
we not feel proud at the pre-eminently exalted position in which our Order is placed ?— 
must we not exult in the knowledge that our philanthropic Order is based on the purest 
principles of brotherly love and charity 1 That our actions and our practices are generally 
in accordance with our professions and our promises, — that the value and usefulness of 
our Institution are becoming so much understood, and so justly appreciated tbroughoat 
the kingdom, that thousands are every month joining our ranks, end unfurling the 
banner of Odd Fellowship in places where the name of Odd Fellow was scarcely known, 
but where the sacred principles of Friendship, Love and Truth had only to be explained 
and exemplified in our good works, to induce the friends of mankind to come forward 
and support the cause of humanity, — to sow the seeds of philanthropy in hitherto barren 
ground, but which the exertions of the labourers in the field of Odd Fellowship, aided 
by Divine providence, we doubt not, will ere long produce abundant fruits of benevolence 
and charity in the hour of sickness and in the time of trouble. 

In connection with this subject we will here state, that the A. M. C. held at York, in 
last Whitsunweek, has passed resolutions allowing the Manchester Unity to be extended 
to Dublin and the principal cities and towns in Ireland, thus affording opportunities long 
desired of enabling our members who may have occasion through business or pleasure to 
visit our beautiful but unfortunate sister Isle, to meet with brethren there, and shake 
the hand of friendship with the brave and hospitable sons of Erin. The A. M. C. 
likewise granted leave for a Dispensation to be sent to Hamburg, on the application of 
several past officers and brothers residing there. Thus, then, is the first step taken 
towards extending onr Unity on the Continent of Europe. In the year 1824, the United 
States of America received a Dispensation from Manchester, on precisely a similar 
application, and look now at their numbers and respectability, — the whole country 
almost is peopled with Odd Fellows 1 May we not, then, expect a relative degree of 
prosperity for our brethren in Germany ? Is it too much to hope that they will per- 
severe in the good cause, and extend the blessings of our philanthropic Institution to 
all who may desire to inculcate the principles of peace and good will ? From the 
contents of various letters that have been received by the Directors and others, it is very 
probable that application will be made at the next A. M. C. for a Dispensation to be 
sent to Australia, or New South Wales ; and if so, we see no reason to doubt there 
being one allowed, or that the Order will flourish there, and become another link in 
the great chain of our Union ; thus connecting in the bonds of Friendship, Love, and 
Truth, the British Isles, the Continents of America and Europe, the town of Gibraltar, 
and the very extensive British Colonies of New South Wales, &c. ; all having their 
origin in the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows ! Is this reflection calculated to cheer 
and. urge us on in promoting to the utmost of our power the best interests of the 
brotherhood ? Is it sufficient to make us feel proud, and glory in belonging to such an 
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Institution ? May we not boast, and justly too, of the vast extent of oar Orderi which 
isia reality exteoding '* its branches from pole to pole 1" Nor does our gratification 
receive any alloy from the funds being deficient at the present time, or likely to become 
80 ; for we have now a General Fund of the Order, ^wbicb can only be appropriated by 
the A. M. C, and which is entirely apart from, and independent of, all the Tarious 
Lodge, District, and Funeral Funds throughout the Order,) amounting to £6179. Ss. 2d., 
having increased during the last eleven months, j£'95^. lis. Id., after paying all the 
general expenses, salaries, gifts, &c., of the Order, which amount to ^'898. 5s. 9d., 
sad profits of the Magazines sold in 1838, paid over to the Widow and Orphans' Funds, 
amounting to;^251 4s. 2d., which added together shew a gross income of £2106. Is. Od. 
of which, not a penny is received through compulsion, in the shape of tax or levy 
being made on the members ; the whole amount being raised from the profits on Dis- 
pensations and other goods sold to Districts by the Board of Directors. We will not 
multiply words and sentences to express our opinions more fully than we have done ; 
bat will merely say, that the Deputies attending the last A. M. C. were so perfectly 
satisfied with the proceedings of the Directors for the past year, that the Committee 
unanimously and with acclamation passed a vote of thanks to them for their services. 
Nor did we come off altogether free from praise, for it is due to the Deputies that we 
Bfaoald here modestly record an unanimous vote of thanks passed for our past services in 
conducting this Magazine ; and though they did not fully consider our recommendations 
as given in the last number of the Magazine, on account of time, they yet so far 
acknowledged the principle we there laid down of appointing a salaried editor, that they 
have allowed the Magiizine Committee j^20. as a remuneration for its management 
during the next twelve months ; and further, that the next A. M. C. do fully consider 
the future government, &c., of the Magazine. 

We hope our friends from various parts, who have sent us such gratifying accounts 
of the progress of the Order in their respective Districts, will excuse us only giving a 
mere outline of a few of the principle events, as the insertion of the whole would fill 
more than a Magazine. On the 25th of March last the members of the Hull District 
iavited their wives and sweethearts to a tea-party and ball, when no less than 485 females 
sat down to a very excellent tea in the assembly rooms, and afterwards with their male 
partners, numbering about lUOO persons, tripped " it on the light fantastic toe " till a 
late hour in the morning. The members likewise had a benefit at the Theatre, the 
proceeds of which, together with the overplus of the tea-party and ball, amounted to 
about j^I50., which was devoted to the increase of the Widow and Orphans' Fund of 
the Hull District. 

The anniversary of the Bradford District took place on Easter Tuesday, when the 
members went in procession to the parish church, where the Rev. Yicat of the parish. 
Dr. Scoresby, preached an excellent sermon ; on which occasion the collection and 
subscription of the members amounted to about ^60., which was given to the Bradford 
General Infirmary. After the sermon, the members dined in their magnificent hall, 
and had for their guests, the Rev. Vicar and another minister, the two members of 
Parliament for the borough, and about a dozen of the magistrates and principal gentlemen 
m the neighboui hood, most of whom expressed their satisfaction at the proceedings, and 
offered themselves as candidates for the honour of being admitted members of the Order. 
We regret that we cannot give some of the speeches at length, as they were of a deeply 
interesting character ; indeed, the whole proceedings went off in such a manner as will 
leave an impression on the minds of all who were present. We cannot refrain from 
giving one or two short extracts of the sentiments expressed during the evening. The 
Rev. Dr. Scoresby said, " the rules of the Order, without any exception, were drawn up 
wisely and judiciously, and calculated to perform great good." J. Rand, Esq., a 
magistrate, thus concluded his observations — " Long may such principles as have been 
developed this night, characterise the Odd Fellows of England 1 steadily may they be 
defended, for I feel assured that in their train will follow every lovely virtue, every 
lively grace, and everything calculated to exalt and adorn a nation." Robert Baker, Esq. , 
of Lseds, in the course of a very excellent speech, said — ** I drew out last night a moral 
table, having reference to the 140,000 members composing our Order, and I would 
here ask the magistrates present, who are familiar with crime, — I would ask, in the 
face of the world, if there is any other 140,000 men who can show the same statistics 
of crime ? Why, how many men do you think have been expelled for one fault and 
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another ? Not one in a thomand I One hundred and eighteen and no more 1 (repeated 
cheera.) Of thia number, fifty-fiTe were expelled for taking the money of the Order 
contrary to rule, when they were well enough to maintain themaeWea ; thirty-three 
becanae they were drunken and disorderly characters, (hear, hear,) and twenty-two 
only, — ^now mark the fact, for that is the fact to which I wish to draw your attention, — 
twenty-two only for violation of the laws of their country, (loud and repeated cheers.) 
I do appeal to this fact with confidence and aatisfaction, when only twenty-two have 
been excluded with laws so strict as ours ; and remembering that nine-tenths of those 
are of the working class, where instruction is comparatiTely little known,— where 
science nerer goes, — where the light of literature and learning never dawns upon them,-» 
I ask whether thia twenty-two in 140,000 is not a slight item?" The chairman, 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, refuted the charge that some illiberal parties had brought against 
them of being infidels and republicans. ** If," said he, *' to distribute charity with 
unsparing hands, — if to fear God, and honour the queen, — ^if to do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us, is infidelity, then I admit we are the veriest infidels in 
the world." And concluded by reading from a pi^r the following lines ;^- 

" Our laws are good, our precepts truly pure, 
Hope is our guide-post, success is sure, — 
Friendship we cherish, and our minds improve. 
Truth is our motto, and our bond is love ; 
Well may the world imagine v^e are odd, 
We love our neighbour, and we love our God." 

Whit Tuesday was a high day amongst the Odd Fellows at Halifax, when the new 
and magnificent hall just erected for the Order was formally opened. The hall is s 
magnificent building, decidedly the largest and most convenient for all public purposes 
of any in Halifax, and the internal arrangements no less than the taste displayed in the 
external parts of it, prove the abilities of Mr. C. Child, the architect, to be first-rate. 
The imposing front is after the Corinthisn style of architecture, with four massive fluted 
pillara, the grand entrance being up a splendid staircase into the large hall, and quite 
separate and distinct from the hotel which forms a part of the same building. Abont 
six hundred persons can dine in the hall, being within the wall 11 feet 9 inches, by 38 
feet 1 inch ; the ceiling is 25 feet high. In all there are three distinct buildings, viz:— 
the large hall and hotel, which stands upon a piece of ground measuring 52 yards, by 21i > 
the stablea and a large club-room, upon 26 yards by 21^; and the brewhouse, &c.. 
upon 10 yards by 21^. The cost of the whole is about £8000. The foundation stone 
was laid by George Pollard, Esq , of Stannary Hall, on Whit Tuesday, 1838, and 
was opened on Whit Tuesday, 1840 ; on which occasion there was a procession, and 
about 2,000 members were present, and an excellent sermon preached in the parish 
church, by the Rev. Charles Musgrave, D.D., and a collection made in aid of the funds 
of the General Infirmary, which amounted to £25. 68 6d., but this sum was consi- 
derably augmented by donations from various Lodges. Upwards of 1,300 tickets were 
aold for the dinner, the party being accommodated three different times, when several 
excellent speeches were made, and did not break up until a late hour. 

We doubt not but our readers will be highly pleased with the above brief statement, 
and join us in our satisfaction at the increased desire of our brethren to have buildings 
of their own, in which they can meet and transact their business^ and likewise at the 
increasing deaire of the more wealthy classes of society to be better acquainted with ns 
and our principles. It augurs well ; and we know of no better mode of creating "peace 
and good will to all men," than in the clergy, the magistrates, and other gentry joining 
our standard, supporting our funds with their superfluous wealth, and placing themselves 
in our Lodges on an equality with the humblest artisan ; the good effects of which we 
have seen in our own District, where very respectable gentlemen, manu&cturers, &c., 
have joined our Lodges, amongst whom is an alderman and magistrate for the Borough 
of Manchester, and a county magistrate likewise. We hope our Order may continae to 
extend ita benign influence alike to master and to man, creating in the one a wish to be 
kind and charitable to his workmen, — and in the other a certain sympathy, a brotherly 
feeling towarda his employer, aa will cause him to labour more honestly and zealously 
for his interests, knowing that he is thereby practising the principles of that Order which 
is his glory and delight. Hoping our numerous friends will continue to send tbeir con- 
tributions, particularly original ones, we beg to subscribe ourselves, 

THE MAGAZINE COMMITTEE. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

No. 6. 

(Concluded J^om our hut,) 

Until Phrenology was discoTored, it was a mere impoBsibility to place confidence in 
the mental qualifications of any indiYidnal, until his capabilities were proved to satis- 
ftction by the actual obserration of those who had appointed him to the situation ; still 
the natural law by which phrenologists are guided was the same,— it will never bend to 
aocomsiiodate the ignorant. Mankind have suffered innumerable gricTances in conse- 
qnenee of their Ignorance of this science, and they will continue to do so until they 
avail themselves of this opportunity in judging the character by the aid of Phrenology. 

This is a subject of great importance, as it affects the interests of millions. 
How often is it the case that individuals suffer from unsuitable alliances, as I have 
mitanoed before, never consulting the temper nor constitution of the object of their 
affection, but rush headlong into misery and ruin, it might almost be said with their 
eyes open, and that misery, aocovding to the hereditary Uw of nature, is entailed upon 
their progeny ? Previous to an individual being admitted as a member of our honourabfe 
ln8titntion,tr we demand^an investigation into the respectability 0f his character, and 
likewise he must submit to a medic^ examination, which in all cases that have come 
imder my own observation, is done in a manner to do justice to the Institution. Well, 
this is a matter of pecuniary interest, and in justice to every member it is necessary 
that that law should be rigidly adhered to ; but if we are particular in this matter, how 
much more so should an individual be when about to connect himself for life with a 
female, who.have, in the generality of cases, the health and happiness of four or fi?e 
human beings depending entirely upon their united attention. 

This may be considered by some irrelevant to my text, but when it is understood 
that the hereditary law affects the animal propensities, the moral sentiments, and the 
mtelleetual faculties, as well as all the other component parts of the human constitution, 
it then will be admitted that it is in perfect unison with my previous letters. 

The introductory steps towards establishing the regular exercise of the brain, is to 
educate the mental faculties in youth ; thought and feeling are to the brain what bodily 
exerdseis to the muscles. When we have a portion of labour to execute, which calls 
forth an increased activity of the muscles, there is consequently an increased flow of 
blood, and a nervous stimulus takes place, the vessels and fibres become at once 
firmer, and more susceptible of action ; this exercise tends to the enjoyment of health ; 
but the nervous system, as well as the muscular, must have exercise ; and if it be ad* 
ministered judiciously, the individual will escape the unpleasant sensations attendant 
upon a sedentary life. 

The brain being theorgan of the mind, different parts of it manifest distinct faculties; 
the manner in which these faculties are to be increased, is to exercise them regularly and 
judiciously, according to the laws of the constitution ; and having them properly trained, 
they ooght to be employed in the discharge of useful and important duties, of that 
Bature best calculated to give pleasure to the individual, and satisfaction to the society 
he more immediately mingles with. For instance, supposing an individual was appointed 
to fill an important public situation, who h^d a great development of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self- Esteem, with a great deficiency of Conscien- 
tiouaness. Benevolence, and Veneration, the result would be, so soon as he was confident 
ofhis situatiou, he would assume a tone of authority almost intolerable ; he would be 
imperious, cruel, an<l unjust in the discharge of his duties, which he vowed to perform 
impartially. Such cases as these are of daily occurrence, and they will continue to be so, 
uore or less, until Phrenology becomes an acknowledged branch of education, and the 
practical arrangements of life be based upon it. We may contrast this with an individual 
who is possessed ofagoodendowmentof Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
intellect supreme ; how kind and conciliating is his character, — humble and unassuming 
in his manners, he will excite the moraland intellectual faculties of his children, servants, 
and asaistants, who will consequently love and respect him, yield him a willing obedience, 
feel a pleasure in obeying his commands, because they will be reasonable, mild, and 
easily executed, knowing also their reward will be his love and esteem. Assuming, then, 
that among the faculties of the mind, the higher sentiments and intellect hold the natural 
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supremacy, it is necessary to point out the pleasing emotions attendant upon the obedience 
of the dictates of the various faculties. How exquisite are the thrills of pleasure arising 
from an exercise of the animal propensities, such as Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Love of Approbation, and Self-Esteem, when gratified in accordance 
with the moral sentiments 1 What pleasing sensations are felt when gratifying the organ 
of Benevolence ! Wliat a cnlmness and serenity of mind is experienced by an individual 
when his career through life is marked by acting upon conscientious principles; having 
a favourable development of Conscientiousness and Firmness, he is beloved by his friends 
and acquaintances, and is pointed out as a pattern for his fellows. How admirably con- 
structed is the natural world to gratify the intellectual faculties I What a feast of 
enjoyment is possessed by those who have a combination of faculties suited tothestady 
of painting, poetry and music. Thus it will at once be perceived that it is the will of the 
Creator, that this is the reward of a strict attention and compliance with the moral law; 
and if that law is infringed or neglected, the consequence will be a deprivation of those 
pleasures. 

This is a portion of my subject that considerable attention ought to be given to, 
for if we study the philosophy of the mind theoretioally only, we will be very little 
benefited by it. The various organs of the brain are placed there for a specific purpose, 
and if it is possible for man, by the aid of intellect and perseverance, to discover the 
use of these organs, and point out rules whereby mankind can live more comfortable 
and more sociable together — prove by facts that man may, by a knowledge of Phrenology, 
improve his character by suppressing the animal propensities, and cultivating the monl 
sentiments and intellectual faculties, he will arrive at that station in society, which 
will ensure him of the affection and esteem of all his connexions. 

I have now arrived at that portion of my subject where I can make a feasible 
conclusion, but I cannot finish my course of letters without expressing my thanks 
to you, for the fair treatment you have given me ; when I first commenced the series, 
I did not anticipate that the matter would have swelled so much as it has done, though 
it is a subject that volumes have, and may yet be written on ; for in such a publication 
as ours, the matter must be concise, otherwise many of the correspondents would be 
deprived of a portion of its pages. If I have been instrumental in exciting ary of the 
members of the Order to inquire into the principles of this science, that they may 
become better acquainted with their own nature, that they may exercise it in a proper 
manner, that they may live in the full enjoyment of their faculties, as was intended 
by their great Creator, I will feel amply repaid for my labour. I will now conclude by 
thanking you for your kindness and attention, and wish you in return the best of success 
in your labours. I remain, yours, 

In the Bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth, 



J. I. 



Birmingham Pride Lodges Birmingham, Mag SOih, 1840. 



SUDDEN DEATH OF P. G. M. WILLIAM ARMITT. 

'' IN THE MIDST OF LIFE VTE ARE IN DEATH.*' 

Died, on the 22nd of June, 1840, P. G. M. William Armitt, of the China 
Warehouse, Smithy Door, Manchester, of apoplexy, regretted and beloved by a hrgt 
circle of acquaintance ; one who wept for him that was in trouble, and whose soul wss 
grieved for the poor. 

Oh, Death I why was that cruel dart of thine 
Shot at a brother and a friend of mine ? 
A brother in the bonds of social love, 
The tie that forms the family above ; — 
But ah, he's gone, and I remain below, 
A little longer in this vale of woe 1 

T. A. 
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BENEFITS OF THE ORDER. 

No I. 

Pk&haps no combination of circumstances tends so completely to nnveil tbe 
character of individaals, as that which occurs when the animal part of our nature is 
writhing with suffering, or sinking in decay ; never, perhaps, is the influence of preyious 
habits and associations so fully developed, as in the wearying pangs of continued stcknesSy 
and hence the medical practitioner probably enjoys fuller opportunities of studying the 
mind than many others. 

This very opportunity, while it often presents to his notice humanity dressed in its 
most iinamiable robes, and half tempts him at times to abhor his species, yet almost 
as frequently opens to his view such flashes of unlooked-for loTcliness, as to excite his 
highest admiration. He sees hypocrisy, it is true, in the man reputed to be sincere,— 
but he also sees sincerity in the branded cheat ; he obseryes cowardice, perhaps, in 
him whom his fellows accounted brave, — but magnanimity is discovered in the supposed 
coward. Pride peeps out from beneath the garb of humility, — but the humble spirit, 
is found beneath the lofty bearing. 

Nor is it merely the character of the man that is then observable, but the character 
of his situation also becomes obvious. Here, too, an equal contrast exists. Under the 
trappings of pomp and magnificence are seen the skeleton forms of poverty and want ; 
while beneath the tattered garment, and in the halt-ruined dwelling is beaming the smile 
of competency, or even luxury herself is holding her joyous revels. He whom the world 
has looked upon as the saving and tbe thrifty, is found to have wasted his substance in 
secret extravagance ; and now and then the seemingly thoughtless is discovered to have 
made provision for the winter of life. 

Another series of observations, which it is especially in the power of the medical prac- 
titioner to make, relates to the influence exerted on the progress of diseases by the moral 
character of the patient, and by the moral circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

It will scarcely come within the intention of the present article to treat of the agency 
of the moral constitution on the animal system, it being the writer's wish chiefly to 
shew how moral influences either aid or thwart our curative efforts. 

By moral circumstances ^ we mean not circumstances which, in themselves, prodoce 
any direct and immediate effect upon tbe body, such as cleanliness, ventilation, diet, &c., 
(thoogh thf se also exert a certain degree of moral influence) but such as can only act 
upon the animal system, through the medium and agency of the mind, Take, for 
instance, the prospect of coming want, though as yet the immediate presence of want is 
altogether unfelt ; and small indeed must have been his field of observation, who does 
not know that the keen anguish of spirit which such prospect occasions, combining with 
the disease its wasting power, will often render an otherwise trifling affliction almost 
insurmountable. The probabilities of recovery, then, are evidently increased, just in 
proportion as tbe mind is rendered easy ; that is to say, that in the case of a similar 
disease attacking two different persons, he is most likely to recover who suffers fewest 
mental cares. An important advantage is, therefore, conferred by every plan which 
tends to remove the sources of anxiety, and among these plans few are more useful than 
sach as ensure a certain pecuniary provision in times of sickness. 

In this manner, to as great an extent as in any of its other advantages, is Odd 
Fellowship useful. Its attractions, — may I add its amusements ? — often secure the 
payment of the contribution at certain intervals from many who are otherwise decidedly 
improvident ; and these in the time of distress reap a benefit from the Order, which they 
never thought of, and which they enjoy too often without appreciating. Such characters 
as these, who are sadly too numerous, are apt to be most peevish and most desponding 
in seasons of impendin^r want, — they know not the consolations which the sincere 
believer in a superintending Providence experiences, for this can sweeten the bitterest 
cup, — and they look to the diminished stream of creature comforts which threaten soon 
to become exhausted, till despair takes hold upon them, and makes them its victims. 
But in the Order the provision is secured them, and the moral influence is most benign. 
They look calmly towards to-morrow, and do not fear that they shall be driven to be 
dependant on the cold and grudged charity of the stranger, or the extorted contributions 
of parochial authorities, and this very calmness doubles the probability of recovery. 
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It it not a pleaanre to feel that the Order is thus instramental in alleviating suf- 
fering, and we may almost add in saving life ? It has been the writer's lot to mark the 
progress of diseases, similar in their outset, under these different circamstaaces ; and 
in the one case he has seen a steady and gradual return of health,— whilst in the other, 
nature has giren way, sinking apparently beneath the weight of a wounded spirit, 
Father than from the presence of bodily disease. 

GEORGE BEDDOW, Surgeon. 
Bliom Lodge, Birmingham. 
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BY J. P. DOUOLAS. 

No. 1. 
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A FAREWELL SONG. ! 

Midnight is spanning the deep blue sea, i 

And her girdle of stars shines lovelily 1 

Earth hath not aught to show so fair 

As the circling sky and the waters bare; 

Bare and unshrouded and calm they lie, 

Like the clime of the soul's immortality ; 

And our bark flies on, — a thing of time — 

Like a spirit within that sunless clime ! 

There are hearts that bleed, and eyes that weep, 

For the lonely wanderers on the deep ; 

And oft as we gather the blushing flowres 

That richly bloom in Italian bowers. 

The harps we touched shall again be strung,—- 

The songs we lov'd shall again be sung, — 

And we in those aching hours will be 

The shrines of their hope and memory. 

Oh beautiful sea I there is one whose Iotc 
Is boundless as thee and the sky above 1 
And the wailing surges that round us swell. 
Seem to echo the tones of her sad farewell. 
But yonder across the dark waves afar 
Beams the beacon light like a kindly star. 
To soothe the sadness within my breast, 
And chase its troubled dreams to rest. 

Then welcome ye waters that bear me on,— 
Life and music are in your tone I 
Welcome ye winds which round me play, 
For tales of home your wings convey; 
But thou sweet land, which seemest now 
Like a gem of beauty on Nature's brow, 
Sealest my lips with a solemn spell. 
And my heart is faint, — farewell — farewell t 



Maryport. 



Is there any situation so happy as an unconnected place in a small communitfi 
where manners are simple, where wants are few, where respect is the tribute of probit/t 
and love is the guerdon of beneficence ^^^Landor, 
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A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH PART OF NORTH WALES. 

I PROMISKD in mj Uut that our nett jovirney ihonld be through the Vale of 
UangoUen, but not having the company of a friend which I anticipated, I changed 
lay roate, and mnat leave the description of that '* sweetest of vales ** till some future 
period. Whoever heard of a pedestrian tour of nearly 200 miles being taken for 
pleasure, in the depth of winter ? I have read a variety of excursions through Wales » 
made in the summer months by travellers, but not one in the winter ; I was, therefore, 
desirous of judging for myself how those regions would appear at the latter time of the 
year. Some may, perhaps, say that I have proved myself an *' Odd Fellow/' by taking 
sach a ramble at so dreary a season ; but I have been amply repaid by witnessing the 
mountains clad in their hoary and desolate grandeur, and the rolling cataracts thun' 
dering down the declivities, with no lack of that element which constitutes their most 
striking and beautiful feature. 

In order that we may not go over ground which we have already travelled, I shall 
commence my journey from the City of St. Asaph, which place I left upon the 20th 
December, 1839, travelling upon the great road from Chester to Holyhead. The first 
object to be noticed, about two miles from St. Asaph, on the right, is Bodlwyddyn, 
the seat of Sir John Williams, Bart. ; it is near the road, and well worth viewing. 
A little further on the same side is a new entrance, not yet finished, to Hinmel Park, 
the seat of Lord Dioorben ; the pillars of the gateway deserve inspection, being built of 
various coloured stones ; they appear to be painted, and unless closely viewed, would 
even deceive a brother of the brush, which latter circumstance I was an eye witness to. 
Hiumel Park and domain is very extensive ; the house is rather a plain building, but 
the gardens and grounds are magnificent, and the game most abundant ; pheasants 
rising and puss stealing away as I pursued my journey. After perambulating by the 
side of the park wall for a long distance, I passed another splendid entrance to the hall, 
and soon after entered St. George, which is a neat village, with a very small church. 
Proceeding on my road, I entered Abergele, as a Kentuckian would say — pretty con- 
siderably wet, it having rained in torrents for the last two miles. Here I was joined 
of a fellow tourist, who acco mpanied me the rest of the journey, he being also a brother 
in our Order. Abergele is a remarkably clean-looking place, and from its vicinity to 
the ocean is much visited in the bathing season ; it stands about half a mile from the 
sea shore, and has much increased in size of late years. The scenery around it is sin- 
golarly beautiful ; and at no great distance from the town is a remarkable cave, which 
is said to extend several miles. On the left, soon after leaving Abergele, stands Gwrych 
Castle, the seat of Bamford Lloyd Hesketh, Esq., which has been erected from designs 
of the present proprietor. It is a castellated structure, built upon an elevated spot, 
in a beautiful part of the country, and commands a most extensive view of the Irish Sea ; 
all the vessels leaving the ports of Liverpool and Chester may be seen from this castle 
in clear weather, and as many as two hundred sail are sometimes seen, with the steam 
vessels for the Isle of Man, Ireland, Scotland, &c. The hills of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and the Isle of Man, are visible from the terrace upon a very clear day. 
The situation is a good one, chosen uuder a hill commanding a view of a great length of 
sea coast, and many other interesting objects, amongst which may be enumerated, 
Rhydlan Castle, in Flintshire, and the Clwydian hills. A short distance from Gwrych, 
is a perfect British encampment ; and further on the rca 1, at one of the entrances to 
the Castle, is Cefn Ogo ; upon the walls of the gateway are four inscriptions cut in 
stone, and which relate to several remarkable events in history, that have occurred at 
this place ; and it is believed that as much or more blood has been spilt upon this 
spot in feudal times, than upon any other in the principality. The narrowness of the 
pass, together with the perpendicular hill on one side must, in those days, have ren- 
dered it a dangerous experiment to endeavour to force a passage. The scenery on both 
sides of the road, from hence to Conway, is most romauticly attractive, and cannot fail 
to obtain the ardent admiration of the tourist ; bounded on one side by remarkably 
shaped hills, whose appearances are continually changing as the traveller proceeds, — 
uid on the other by the wide expanse of ocean's flood, with vessels of various descrip- 
tions passing to and fro, moving examples of Briton's industry. The sun was rising 
above the horizon as we reached the top of the hill leading to the village of Colwyn, 
Md it was a most splendid panoramic scene, seldom to be gazed upon. At this village 
Vol. 6— No. 3— Q. 
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we got a little refrethment, and being a disciple of Quid, I regaled myself with a pipe 
of Indian weed, which mj friend, who is a great admirer of Alpha's argmneati, 
declined. We again started on onr route to Conway, whilst I endeavoured to gain t 
eonfert to my faTorite narcotic by humming part of an old fayourite song : — 

" Tobacco is an Indian weed. 
Green in the mom, eut down at eye j 
It gon with a poff, and our lives they are bat such. 
Think of this when you're smoking tobacco." 

The road approaches in some places very near the sea, and the vale around Colwyn» 
though small, is very picturesque, studded in many places with gentlemen'! seats, 1 
should think at certain seasons of the year too near the sea to be pleasant. The line of 
road is very good, and now much more travelled upon than what is called the upper 
road, that is, the London and Holyhead. It was one of those beautiful days which 
hoary December sometimes condescends to bestow upon us ; although the sea breeze 
was keen, we were not compelled to walk fast to keep ourselves warm. When within 
about a mile of Conway, a sudden turn in the road gave us a full view of its venerable 
fortress, erected by Edward I., with the massive towers, and strongly fortified walls, 
which completely encompass the town ; we proceeded over the suspension bridge, and 
having paid our penny each, were allowed to enter the town, and took up our qoarters 
at the King's Head, in the principal street, having been partially attracted to it by the 
(to us) not unsavory scent of roast goose. After taking a refreshing glass of Cwra da, 
and ordered) our dinner, we started on our perambulations round the town. The first 
point of attraction was the bridge which we again crossed, and viewed minutely with 
much pleasure ; from its lightness it makes a fine contrast with the solemn and massive 
appearance of the castle f the rock upon which the latter stands, being also made to 
bear the weight of the beautifol and no less usefol communication from both sides of 
the river. I had been previously informed that a striking likeness of the great captain 
of the age might be observed upon the outline of the hills to the right of Conway, 
entering from Abei^ele, and certainly there is a most remarkable resemblance to the 
profile of the hero ; it appears in a recumbent posture, with the crown of the head 
towards Conway. We next visited the castle erected in the year 1284, and although 
it is fast going to decay, I trust the dilapidating hand of time will not for ages deprive 
tile county of this its most interesting and ornamental object. 
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-" Behold, fond man. 



This feeble monument of mortal pride, 

Where time and desolation reign supreme 

With mildest havoc ; o'er the solemn seene 

In silence paase, and mark this pictnr'd truth : — 

That not alone the proudest works of man 

Must perish; but, as this tow*riDg fabric. 

That lifts its. forehead to the storm, till time 

And the wild winds shall sweep it from its base. 

Pass but a few short hours, the dream of life 

Is fled, — and sinks to the cold grave man's faded form I*' 

It is generally believed that the same architect built this and Carnarvon Castle, snd 
here most certainly displayed his greatest skill ; perhaps when it was first erected, a 
more beautiful fortress did not exist in Britain. The form is oblong, extending idoog 
a steep rock, washed on two sides by the river, the others fronting the town ; the waQs 
are of great thickness, flanked by eight large circular embattled towers, each having 
a more slender one rising from the top. It appears plain enough that these viere 
ascended by spiral staircases, and no doubt were used as watch towers ; they also im- 
parted an elegant and light appearance to the building ; only four of them have withstood 
the withering blast of time. The grand entrance to this castle was at the north-west 
end, by a drawbridge ; but there was another way of ingress by a narrow flight of 
steps through the rock, both entrances being capitally contrived for security. Our 
first walk was round the top of the walls, and a more beautiful one cannot be imagined, 
froaa the variation of the scenery ; as we passed each tower the tremendous depth to 
the water below added to the roaring of the gale which was strong at the time, was 
sufllcient to startle the nerves of most men. In one of the towers is placed a step- 
ladder by which the Hgiht and curious traveller may ascend to one of the watch towers, 
but, as it appeared to be rather shaken, I did not chose to try whether it would bear 
a weight of sixteen stone, and by so doing run the risk of being precipitated into the 
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ibyss below ^ and also of the Order losing, if not one of the beet, one of the biggeit 
of iti members ; we therefore descended into the eonrt yard, and stood gazing among 
the mlas. Here indeed was ample room for reflection, — here was a striking proof that 

*' Iife*8 bat a walking shadow, — a poor player. 
That struts and irets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more.*' 

The walls were heavily hang with ivy, as we entered what was formerly the grand 
banqueting hall ; it must have been a noble apartment, measuring about 130 feet in 
length, and 30 in breadth, — here we stood, and endeaToured to call to mind the scenes 
of by-gone days. Here once sat the great hero of Palestine, sorronnded by the fair, 
the great, and noble of the land, — here once flowed the pure blood of Britain r— here 
9dward was once besieged and nearly reduced to famine by the Welsh, — here Hptspvr 
and the unforiunate Richard II. held a conference, when the latter placed himself in 
the power of Northumberland, and was by him sent as a prisoner to the nsnrper 
^oiiagbroke. Here, I observed to my companion, festivity once reigned predomintnty 
•o4 this hall resounded with the sounds of joyous mirth. 

*' FlU the horn with foaminir Uquor,— 
Fill it up, my boy, be quicker ; 
Hence away despair and sorrow, 
lime enongh to sigh to-morrow. 
Gallant youth, unused to fear, 
Master of the broken spear. 
And the arrow-pierced shield, 
Brought with honour from the field.*' 

This haU had nine windows looking southward, and two more into the court-yard, there 
11 a number of recesses with stoue seats, and sitting room, for several persons ; ther^ 
if also a small chamber adjoioiog, where there has been an open ornamented window, 
ind which bears the name of the Queen's Ovid ; from this window there is an enchanting 
prospect of some parts of the ruin and scenery beyond the castle. We now went upon 
the terrace which is on the rock at the south-western extremity ; the prospect from this 
spot is delightful :^ 

'* So sweet a spot on earth, you might, I ween. 
Have gruessed some congregatloB of the elves. 
To sport some summer moons, had shaped it for themsrtves." 

The suspension bridge is immediate^ beneath the expansive ocean on the leftt 
the fertile valley on the right, with the river Conway rolUng through, altogether 
presents a scene which the eye will not soon tire with gazing upon. There are two 
towers opposite the principal entrance, one of which is denominated the King's, and 
the other the Queen's, and which probably served as their respective apartments, when 
they resided at the castle. Time now pressed upon us to leave this highly romantic 
place, which viewed altogether, or its various parts separately examined, I think 
iK>thingGan Qxceed its majestic grandeur and beautiful proportions. We now pro- 
ceeded to view the town, in the interior of which stands Plas Mawr, a rather remarkable 
structure, whose founder waa Robert Wynne, of Gwydir. Over the principal entrance 
is inscribed In Greek—** Bear and Forbear ;" and above this some Roman characters. 
^ church is a plain structure, built from the remains of an ancient Cistercian Abbey, 
founded by Llewellyn ap lorworth, in the year 1185; it contains a very rich bap- 
tismal font, of gothie structure ; and there is also a tablet worthy of inspection, from 
the very extraordinary fact which it relates, namely, that it was erected to the memory 
of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, who was the forty-first child of William and Alice 
Hookes ; the said Nicholas being also the father of twenty-seven children. In Castle- 
street are the remains of an old college, which waa founded in the reign of Edward U; 
although in ruins, it shews some specimens of curious workmanship. I was informed 
that many poor families are supported in Conway, by gathering muscles, and selling 
the pearls which they contain in their natural atate to London jewellers. 

We again started on our j-oute for Aber, and found the coast scenery to increase 
ui grandeur as we advanced. First, passing the promontory of Penmaen Bach, we 
approached that former dread of travelers, Penmaen Mawr, and nothing that I ever 
?av exceeded its horri^ing appearance both above and below ; the craggy rocks for 
somtf distance actually hanging over the road, and frequently large pieces roll into the 
centra of it ; well might the traveller dread to encounter the passage of this mountaui 
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in its former terrible state, and numerous aoddents have happened to render it an 
object of fearful interest. Tradition relates that there were two pnblic houses, one at 
the commencement of the ascent on each side, that the following lines, said to be 
written by Dean Swift, were inscribed upon the signs :— 



On the other,— 



*' Before you venture hence to pass, 
Take a good refreshing glass !'* 



" Now you*re over take another, 
Yoar drooping spirits to recover!" 



Mr. Pennant in his tour relates the following circumstances :^"The Rev. M. Jones, 
who in 1762 was the Rector of Llanellan, in the Isle of Anglesey, fell with his horse 
and a midwife behind him, down the steepest part. The midwife perished, as did the 
nag. The divine escaped unhurt, and with great philosophy unsaddled the steed, and 
marched off with the trappings, exulting at his own preservation." Mr. Pennant also 
says — *' I have often hiard of another accident, attended with such romantic cir- 
cumstances, that I would not venture to mention it, had I not the strongest traditional 
authority to this day, in the mouth of every one in the parish of Llanfair Fechan, in 
which this promontory stands. Lion Humphrey's of this parish, paid his addresses 
to Ann Thomas, of Crewoddyn, on the other side of the Conway river. They had 
made an appointment to meet at a fair in the town of Conway. He in his way fell 
over Penmaen Mawr ; she was overset in the ferry-boat, and was the only person saved 
out of fourscore I They were afterwards married, and lived very long together in the 
parish of Llanfair. She was buried April 11th, 1744, aged 116 ; he survived her five 
years, and was buried December 17th, 1749, close by her in the parish churchyard, where 
their graves are familiarly shewn to this day." Here we stood for some time, gazing 
upon the awful but magnificent scene below and around us ; nothing could be more 
interesting underneath — 

** How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes below I 
The crows and choughs that ifing the midway air, 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles.** 

The variety of vessels, some sailing, and others at anchor, tend to enliven the 
scene. The Great Omus Head on the right, upon which is built the village of Llanderdno, 
formerly a great place for smuggling. 

Such scenery as here meets the eye of the careful observer, cannot fail to lift up 
the mind to the Almighty Founder of it. How insignificant are the most mighty works 
of man when brought into comparison with the works of his Creator I What more 
forcible argument can be placed before the mind of man to convince him of the poweir 
and greatness of God, than his works in all their magnificence, vastness, beauty, and 
variety. In all His works the master hand is plainly predominant, and no human 
ingenuity can approach his meanest efforts. 

After gratifying our optics for a length of time with viewing the multifarious scenery 
around us, we pursued our journey to Aber, passing round Penmaen Mawr by the 
very excellent road which, by great labour, has been cut by government at an expense 
of j^lO,000, and which forms a sort of belt round the mountain ; the country gradually 
appears more fertile, with numerous plantations ; and leaving the stone walls we had 
now thorn hedges on each side of the road, and soon entered the pleasingly situated 
village of Aber, and took up our quarters for a short time at the Buckley Arms, which 
is, though small, a very comfortable inn ; it is really an interesting village, and the 
view from the bridge over the river on the road to Conway is beautiful. Most delight- 
fully engaging is the road from Aber to Bangor, replete with mountain scenery, and 
Carnarvonshire, the most rugged and truly Alpine district in Wales, begins to appear 
in majestic grandeur. This county is surrounded by the sea on all sides, except the 
east, where it joins Denbighshire, and a little of the south contiguous to Merionethshire. 
The general surface of the country is very mountainous, most of the vales are narrow, 
and from many of them hills rise, nearly perpendicular, into stupendous mountains, 
intersecting each other in all directions, at the same time affording ample sustenance for 
herds of cattle and sheep, which are here fed in great numbers. The scene now before 
us was rude and savage in the extreme, but far from being destitute of a great mixttire 
of beauty; the tops of the mountains were many of them clad in rolUng vapoars, 
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freqaeotlj vanishing and shewing nt their black and purple forms, barren summits, 
and deep ravines ; above them all appeared Benelog, underneath which the road to 
Capel Cerig winds about like hn adder. Upon our right we had the shores of the Island 
of Anglesey, covered with an abundance of wood ; between us and it, the Moiai 
Straits, which added much to the diversity of the scene. Immediately before us rose 
the lofty towers of that splendid mansion Penrhyn Castle, the property of G. H. D. 
Pennant, Esq., with Port Penrhyn and shipping in the distance. This was certainly 
one of the most glorious prospects we had seen, assisted as it was by the eontinuid 
variation of the mountain scenery. Very near the place where the London roid branches 
off from that to Chester, is situated the grand entrance to Penrhyn Castle ; the lodge 
is a fine specimen of substantial architecture, the gateway strictly corresponding with 
the lodge in its massive and imposing appearance. The park wall is very strongly built, 
extendinfi: in a circle of seven miles, and is from twelve to thirteen feet in height ; we had 
neither time nor opportunity to visit the castle, and were consequently obliged to forego 
a treat which no tourist ought to pass without enjoying, if possible, as it is allowed by 
all who have seen it to be one of the finest sights old Cambria affords. This castle is 
said to have been erected upon the sight of an ancient palace, belonging to one of the 
sovereigns of North Wales, in the eighth century. We now passed the Penrhyn Arms 
Hotel, which is a raost princely mansion, having more the appearance of being the 
residence of a nobleman than that of an inn ; it is said they can make up a hundred 
beds nightly. It stands in an excellent situation, and the back of the house commanda 
a noble prospect of the Menai Straits, the Isle of Anglesey, the Bay of Beaumaris, 
Penrhyn Castle, Puffin Island, Penmaen-mawr, the Great Ornus Head, and the ocean. 

(To be cuncluded in the next.) 



MIND YOUR OWN FAULTS. 

A GENTLEMAN riding aloug the road, passed by a knock, (a field of furze) in which 
a man was stubbing ; and for every stroke he gave with his hoe, he cried out in a re- 
proachful tone, ** Oh ! Adam T' The gentleman stopped his horse, and calling the 
labourer to him, inquired the reason of his saying '' Oh ! Adam 1" 

''Why, please your honour,'' said the man, ** only for Adam I would have no 
occasion to labour at all ; had he and Eve been less curious, none of us need earn our 
bread in the sweat of our brow.'' 

" Veiy good," said the gentleman, " call at my house to-morrow." 

The man waited on him the next day, and the gentleman took him into a splendid 
apartment, adjoining a most beautiful garden, and asked him would he wish to live 
there ? The son of Adam replied in the affirmative. ' * Very well,' ' said the gentleman, 
'* yon shall want for nothing. Breakfast, dinner and supper, of the choicest viands, 
shall be laid before you every day, and you may amuse yourself in the garden whenever 
you please. But mind, you are to enjoy all this on one condition, that yon look not 
under the pewter plate that lies on the table." 

The man was overjoyed at his good fortune, and thought that there was little fear 
of his forfeiting it by looking under the pewter plate. In a week or two, however, he 
grew canons to know what conld be under the plate which he was prohibited from 
ueing. Perhaps a jewel of inestimable value, and perhaps nothing at all. One day, 
when no person was present, he thought he would take a peep — ^there could be no 
harm in it— no one would know it : and accordingly, he raised the forbidden plate — 
when lo 1 a little mouse jumped from under it ; he quickly laid it down again, but his 
doom was sealed. 

" Begone to your hoeing," said the gentleman next day, " and cry, 'oh I Adam ! ' 
no more ; since like him, you have lost a paradise by disobedience." 



Franqonian Provbrb.— Who far away from wife shall roam, or starts ache at, 
or brings one home. 
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AN EPISTLE ON "ODD FELLOWS." 



* 

TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gentlbmin, 

I really intend no offence 
By addressing yon thus, — so I hope yonr good sense 
Will excuse this mde scrawl, though I oddly commence 
On a very odd subject ; yet, as Vm no scomer 
Of your peaceable craft, perhaps some snug comer 
In the Odd Fellows* Magazine you can spare 
For this rigmorole letter : I do not care where, 
Whether in the first page or the last, I declare. 

As ideas rather odd sometimes get afloat, 
Respecting the title ** Odd Fellows," I thought 
I had better (whilst fancy a hint or two brought) 
As a friend to the cause, just drop you a note : 

So that the matter, 

Sans any more clatter, 
Might to some speedy conclusion be brought. 

There are many ** Odd Fellows," I really believe, 
Who are not of yonr Order, (don't laugh in your sleeve,) 
I perhaps may be one. But first, by your leave, 
I will mention some others, who may have a claim 
More substantial than mine, to that very odd name. 

First, — there are aristocrats very high, 

Whom I by no means would slight, or pass by ; 

Who seem with great zeal every effort to try 

To gain such a name, — for to ease their full lockers, 

They carouse, — break lamps, — run away with brass knockers ; 

Nor from the sport cease 

Till they have got a good spree with the blue- coat police, 

Or get pinion'd and pluck'd like other wild geese. 

" Odd Fellows" there are too who greatly delight * 

Large mobs to address by torch, or gas light, — 
To lead the unwary straight into a fray, 
Then take to their heels and scamper away. 
Leaving their victims the piper to pay. 

There are ** Odd Fellowi" too in a much higher station, 
Who can long speeches make to cajole a whole nation, — 
'Gainst places and pensions make a pithy oration ; 

And yet these fine speakers, 

Are but Mammon seekers ;— 
Just give them a place, 

With a nice tempting pension,— how alter'd the case ! 
They meet their old foes with a sweet smiling face. 

But of all the " Odd Fellows" he is the most cruel. 
Who blows out the brains of a friend in ^ duel ; 
To prove that his honor lays in the wrong place, 
And bring on his head everlasting disgrace. 

The silliest ** Odd Fellow," you need not be told, 
Is the Bhivering miser who hoards up bis gold ; 
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Tin dirty, and ragged, and wretched, and old, 

He diea in hia hovel, of hanger and cold. 

There are aeveral swella, who seem anzioas to claim, 

By eccentric whima, a right to the name ; 

Such aa blustering, swaggering, fear-nothing yonths. 

Who parade each gay street with cigars in their mouths. 

And fops who on upper lips mustachios wear, 

Who carry a cane with a military air ; 

And treat with a Tery contemptuous stare. 

Each lip unadorned with a smart tuft of hair. 

But I now leave those worthies right gaily to dash on, 
'Mid the curious mazes of modem fashion ; 

By glancing around. 

Many more might be found, — 
But at once by such scions of fashion I pass. 
To '* Odd FeUowa" of a more praiseworthy class. 

Theae " second class scholars'' methinks you may say, 
Pray, what queer sort of " Odd Fellows" are they ? 
Why, Sir, in high life 'mongst the young and the gay. 
They are such as in due time their tailor bills pay. 

In the state, — they are patriots whoerer have stood 

Through all changes firm to their country's good ; 

In the church, — those elergy who deem that their *' call" 

Is not to the hunt, the race, or the ball, 

Are " Odd Fellows" greatly beloved by all. 

Those lawyers, among such '' Odd Fellows" I place, 

Who refuse a good brief, — when joined with a bad case ; 

Those physicians too, who with a tear in the eye, 

When they Tisit the poor pass the proffer'd fee by. 

'Mongst tradesmen, — '* Odd Fellows" are those who have made 

A fortune, — without oyer-reaching in trade : 

'Mongst labouring classes, — all those who provide 

For their offspring, and who, although topers deride, 

Love better than tap-rooms their own fireside. 

Indeed by the world, all those are deem'd odd. 
Who are honest, upright, and walk humbly with God ; 
Those straight-forward Christians, loyal and true. 
Who unmindful of man, keep the end still in view, 
And with vigour the path of religion pursue. 

One fact, however, we cannot disguise. 

There are *' Odd Fellows" fpoUsh, and ** Odd Fellows" wise ; 

But I really think. Sir, as the rules of your court 

Allow not of riot or mischievous sport. 

Yon mnst ** Odd Fellows" be of a different sort 

To class number one, — so I therefore place you 

Aa an order at once, under class number two; 

And imagine the freaks of the former to blame, 

For any slight slur attac^'d to the name. 

But before I conclude. 

You must not think me rude, 
If I venture a nice little piece of advice 
To give as a friend, — which I'll do in a trice. 

Who the festive board leaves, before he gets mellow, 
Is dubb'd by the party, a very •' Odd Fellow $"— 
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This hint ii sufficient,— and I humbly pray, 

As it agrees with*yoar rules, the Order will pay 

Due attention thereto, on every Lodge day ; 

Lest they stay long— drink deeply — and so lose the claim/ 

(At le«st under class number two) to the name, 

And thus give some cause for observers to dub, 

The " Odd FeUows' Lodge " a *• CouTiyial Club." 

Whilst if erery inember of your court take due heed 

Not to disgrace the Order in word or in deed. 

Then, well-informed Christians of every creed, 

Will meet them with friendship, and bid them '' God speed I" 

Now having said all I intended, or nearly, 

Though I began somewhat oddly, and end rather queerly, 

Still, believe me to be, Gentlemen, yours, sincerely, 

Wensleyiale, March 4/A, 1840. 

P.S. — If this doggrel you want not, you need not return it, 
But perhaps you will just take the trouble to burn it. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM BOWEN, 

LATE 6. M. OF THB WINDSOR DISTRICT. 

Art thou gone ! hast thou left us to struggle with fate. 

To clamber up life's rugged steep ; 
I'd no thought when we parted in friendship so late, 

Thou so soon would have fallen asleep. 

I dreamt not, as cheerful ye bade me farewell, j 

Prest my hand with a warmth most sincere, — 
That in a few fleeting moments, thy death-token knell 

Would fall a sad sound on my ear. 

Ill can we spare thee 1 thou quick faded flower, — 

Thy absence we deeply shall mourn ; 
But 'tis Wisdom's decree, — all must yield to its power,*— 

Even love's strongest ties will be torn. 

Pure, bright social virtues illumn'd thy mind, — 

Manhood's prime thy few years did display : 
Stern, grim tyrant Death I relentless, unkind,— 

Thou art choice in thy victim to-day. 

Since 'tis Heaven's high will that thou should'st repair 

To regions no mortal had trod ; 
There (enliven'd by hope) I direct this short prayer, — 

May thy spirit find grace with thy God. 

With unfeigned sorrow we'll honour thy clay— 

A tear to thy ashes we give ; 
Till Ufe's setting sun shall yield its last ray, 

Thy worth Ia our memories shall live. 

^ , JOHN KNIGHT, P. ». 

Windtor District. 
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GEORGE FOX. 

[From Bohjf*$ Traditiont uf LMeoBhire*'} 
Oonclnded from pag« 75. 

Tkbt scrambled up the ladder, entering the room appropriated to their uae. It 
was low, and of scanty dimensions. The walls were bare ; and the damp oozed through 
chinks and creyices, where the wind met with slight interruption, though it clamoured 
oaceasingly for admission. The only furniture in the apartment was a low bedstead, 
on which a straw mattress reposed in all the accumulated filth of past ages. A coverlid 
of coarse woollen partly concealed a suit of bed linen that would have stricken terror 
amongst a tribe of Bsquimauz. Neither party appeared wishful to tempt the mysteries 
that were yet unseen, or to divest himself of clothing. They flung their luggage on the 
floor, and sat upon it, each waiting the first word of intercourse from his companion. 
After a while, there was a heavy groan from the Quaker ; and Seaton, something hastily, 
intimated his suspicions respecting the occupation and pursuits of the party below. 

" I am of the like persuasion with thyself," was the reply. " Verily the warning 
was not in vain. This night may not pass ere faith shall have its test. I have had a 
sore struggle. Our safety will be granted ; but through inward guidance rather than 
from our known endeavours. Yet must we use the means." 

" I see no way of escape," returned Seaton, ** provided they be what we have 
unhappily too good a cause to apprehend. Unarmed, and without the means of defence, 
how can we cope with men, whose object, doubtless, with the robbery, will be the con- 
cealment of their crime ?" 

** Follow my example. It is thine only chance for deliverance. Question me not ; 
but be silent, and obey. I have said it." 

While the speaker relapsed into one of his usual reveries, Seaton cast his eyes 
mqniringly round the room. Their feeble light was ready to expire. The rude gusts 
rocked the frail tenement ** as ift had agues ;" and the walls groaned beneath their 
pressure. There was a small casement, stuffed with paper and a matchless assortment 
of party-coloured rags, near the roof, directly over the bed. He ascended softly to 
examine the nature of this outlet ; but to hi;; further alarm be found it guarded outside 
with iron bars. This was a direct confirmation of his surmises. A cold shudder crept 
over him. He felt almost stiffening with horror, as he looked down upon his thoughtfol 
companion, doomed, he doubted not, as well as himself, to fall a prey to the assassin. 
He gazed wildly round the apartment, as if with some desperate hope of deliverance. 
His head grew dizzy ; objects seem to flit past him ; and more than once he fancied 
that footsteps were creeping up the ladder. This acute burst of agony subsiding, he 
listened to the short and rapid whirl of the wind, eddying by ; and never had the sound 
fallen upon his ear so fearfully. It seemed like the wail of a departing spirit, or like 
some funeral dirge, moaning heavily and deep through the sudden pauses of the blast. 
He threw himself on the bed. Fatigue and long abstinence had enervated his frame. 
Nature, forced almost beyond the limit of endurance, had become passive, and almost 
incapable of suffering. A deep slumber stole upon him, yet could he not escape the hor- 
rors by which he was surrounded. Daggers reeking in blood, spectres covered with hideous 
wounds, — murderers on the rack, — gibbets, and a thousand forms, shapeless and un- 
imaginable, crowded past with inconceivable rapidity. A huge figure approached. In its 
hand a weapon was uplifted, as if to destroy him. He made a vehement effort to escape ; 
but was holden. without the power of resistance. Just as it was descending he awoke. 
For a while he was unable to recollect, precisely, the nature of his situation. The apart- 
mentwas quite dark. He groped confusedly about him, but to nopurpose. At that instant 
a ray seemed to glide from the casement. It was a moonbeam struggling through that 
almost impervious inlet. By this light he beheld a figure intently gazing toward the win- 
dow. At the first glance he did not recognize his companion ; but, as he started from the 
couch, the former approached him, and laying one hand on his shoulder, whispered 
that he should be still. He obeyed ; and remained motionless. The reason for this 
admonition was soon apparent. He heard a slight pattering at intervals, on the few 
brittle fragments which the window yet retained. Seaton at first thought it might be the 
rain, especially as the wind had considerably abated ; but he soon found there must be 
some other cause, from the rattling of sand, and other coarser materials, upon the floor 
and bed. He crept close to the window, looking out below, but was unable to find out 
Vot. 6— N0.3— R. 
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the reason of this disturbance. Suddenly a volley of pebbles bounded past his ftice, and 
the moon shining forth at the same instant, a figure was distinguished anxiously at- 
tempting to arouse and excite their attention. To his great astonishment, he recognized 
the wayward being whose glance had startled him so disagreeably a few hours before. 
He recollected the idiot's former signal, and felt convinced that this was a more direct 
and friendly interference. Seaton carefully pulled away a portion of the stuffing, and 
was thus enabled to bring his head closer to the bars. This movement was observed ; 
•nd, with an admonition to silence, the strange creature pointed to the ground, at the 
lame time he appeared as if urging them to escape. Seaton comprehended his meaning; 
but the iron fastenings were an apparently insurmountable impediment. He laid hold 
of one of the bars with considerable force ; and, to his great joy, it jrielded to the 
pressure. Apparently there was no other individual beneath, or this friendly warning 
would not have been given. It seemed as if the tenants of the hovel were too secure of 
their prey to set a watch. He descended cautiously to his companion. A few whispers 
were sufficient to convey the intelligence. Again he mounted to the window ; and, on 
looking down, found that their providential monitor had disappeared. There was no 
time to be lost. Seaton again tried the bar, and succeeded in removing it. Another was 
soon wrenched from its hold, and a few minutes more saw him safely through the 
aperture, from which be let himself down with little difficulty, to the ground. His 
companion immediately followed ; and once more outside their lodging, a new difficulty 
presented itself. Seaton knew of no other path than the one by which they bad pre- 
viously gained the cottage ; and this would, in all probability, afford % leading track to 
their pursuers, who might be expected shortly to be aware of their escape. But he was 
relieved from this dilemma by his companion making a signal that he should follow. 
" Remember thy promise," said he. Seaton was prepared to obey, feeling a renewed 
confidence in the discretion of his guide. Turning into a pathway near the place where 
they l^ad alighted, their course was towards a river, which they beheld at no great 
distanoe twinkling brightly in the moonbeams. They cautiously, yet rapidly, proceeded 
down a narrow descent, fear hastening their flight, for they expected every moment to 
hear the footsteps of their pursuers. In a little while they turned out of the road, and, 
by a circuitous path which the guide seemed to tread with unhesitating confidence, they 
came to the river's brink. By the brawling of its current, and the appearance it pre- 
sented, the water was evidently shallow, and might be crossed without much difficulty. 
Seaton was preparing to make the attempt, but was prevented by his comrade. 

** I have some inward impression that we may not cross here. We shall be pur- 
sued ; and our adversaries will imagine that we have passed over what is doubtless the 
ford of this Jordan. I know not why, but we must follow its banks, and for some 
distance, ere we pass.'' 

Seaton urged the danger and folly of this proceeding, and proposed crossing im- 
mediately, but met with a decided and unflinching refusal from his companion. They 
now kept along the river's brink, but with much difficulty. The rains having swollen 
the waters, they were often forced to wade up to the knees, through the litUe creeks 
and rivulets that intersected their path. They journeyed on for a considerable time in 
silence, when the elder traveller made a sudden pause. 

** It is here," said he. Seaton looked on the river ; but the broad and deep wave 
rolled past with frightful impetuousity. The moonbeams glittered on a wide and rapid 
flood, whose depths were unknown, but to which, nevertheless, it seemed that they were 
on the point of committing themselves. 

" The river is both wide and deep 1" said the youth. 

** Nevertheless, we must cross," replied his taciturn companion. Without further 
parley, the latter plunged boldly into the stream. Urged on by his fears, and preferring 
death in any shape to the fate that was pursuing them, Seaton followed his example. 
For some time they struggled hard with the full sweep of the current ; and it seemed 
little short of a miracle when they arrived, almost breathless and exhausted on the 
opposite side. 

" Praised be His name who hath given us strength ! Though deep waters have 
eiicompassed us, yet His arm is our deliverance." 

With a holy and ardent outpouring of soul, did this good man render thanksgirings 
unto Him whose hand had been so visibly stretched out for their protection. Just as 
he had made an end of speaking, a distant but distinct howl was borne down upon the 
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wind. They listened eagerly, as the sound evidently grew nearer. It was like the 
short but stifled cry of a hound in fall chase. 

'* Peril cometh as a whirlwind/' said George Fox ; ** but fear not, — ^a way will be 
left for our escape 1*' 

" It is that malicious hound \" replied Seaton, shuddering as he remembered the 
beast which had gazed so intently on him, and which was evidenlly trained for the 
present purpose. 

''We must climb up to those tallbnshes with all speed," said the companion of 
his flight, at the same time leading the way with considerable haste and agility. 

¥Vom this height they saw, at some distance up the river, three men on horseback, 
preceded by a large hound, who, true to the scent, was following steadily on their 
footsteps. They approached rapidly to the place where the fugitives had gone over, 
when tJie dog made a dead halt, and looked wistfully across. 

** Loo, loo," said the foremost rider, *' hie on, lass ;" but the beast would not 
move. 

" Sure, now, Mike," said he, as the others came up, ** if they've taken the water 
at this unlucky hole, they'll need no drownin' by this, any how." 

'* It's the brute, bad luck to her," replied his comrade, ** she's on the wrong 
scent. Why, they're over the ford by thb, and we shall have the bloody thief-catchers 
here before we can open the door for 'em." 

" If the bitch had followed my nose, instead of her own beautiful scent," said the 
remaining speaker, ** we should ha' been over the ford, too, long ago. They'd as 
soon think of swimming o'er the bay in a cabbage leaf, as cross at this place. Back, 
back, and we'll shoulder 'em yet, my darlings. Come along, boys! — one of you take 
the ford, an' watch the road over the hill. Have a care, now, that the rogues be not 
skulking round the bog. I'll keep the road hereabout ; an' thou, Mike, lay to with 
the hound, when thou art on the other side. May be they'll not find it just so easy to 
heat us in the hunting, while we've a leg to lay on after them." 

The worthy triumvirate here withdrew. The animal was, with much difficulty, 
forced from her track ; but by the help of a stout cord, she was dragged off*, yelping 
and whining, to the great joy of their intended victims. Seaton could not but re- 
cognise the very finger of Providence, which had pointed out the means of preservation. 
No other way was left, apparently, for their escape. Whatever course they had taken, 
save this, must have inevitably thrown them into the very toils of their pursuers ; and 
he determined to follow, fearlessly and without question, the future impulses of his 
companion. 

" Shall we attempt to flee, or must we tarry here a space ?" he hesitatingly in- 
quired. 

" Nay, friend," said his guide, " I wis not yet what we shall do ; but, methinks, 
we are to abide here until morning !" 

Seaton shivered at this intimation. His clothes were drenched, and his whole 
frame stiflfened and benumbed with cold. His position, too, crouching amongst decayed 
branches and alder twigs, was none of the most eligible or easy to sustain. He felt 
My resolved, however, to follow the leadings of his friend, being convinced that his 
ultimate safety depended on a strict adherence to this determination. 

The country was Tery thinly inhabited, and their enemies were in possession of the 
only outlets by which they could escape to the nearest village. Aided, too, by the 
sagacity of the dog, their tract would inevitably be discovered before daylight enabled 
them to find shelter. These considerations were too important to be overlooked, and 
Seaton quietly resolved to make himself as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
He wrung out the wet from his clothes, chafed his limbs, and ere long, to his inex- 
pressible relief, the first symptoms of the dawn were visible in the east. Just as the 
glowing rim of light was gliding above the horizon, they ventured to peep forth, cau- 
tiously, from their retreat. To their great mortification, they saw, at a considerable 
distance, a horseman stationed on the brow of a neighbouring hill, evidently for the 
purpose of a more extended scrutiny. Signals would inevitably betray their route, 
should they emerge from their eoneealment ; and escape now seemed as hopeless as 
ever. 

In this fresh difficulty, Seaton again sought counsel from his friend, who replied 
with great earnestness— 



' 
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'^ There is yet another and a more grievous trial;" be lifted up bis eyes, dtrl« 
ening already with the energy of his spirit; — " but, I trust, oar deliyerance drawetb 
nigh. We must return 1" 

'* Return I" cried Seaton, bis lips quiTering with amazement. *' Whither ? Not 
to the den we bare just left ?" 

'* Bven so,*' said the other with great composure. 

** Then all hope is lost 1" mournfully returned the inquirer. 

'* Nay/' replied his companion, "but let me ask what chance, even according to 
thine own natural and unaided sense, there is of deliverance in our present conditioB ? 
Hemmed in on every band, without a g^de, and strangers to the path we should take, 
if the watchman from the hill miss our track, there is the bound upon our seentl" 

There was no gainsaying these suggestions ; but still a proposal that they should 
return to the cabin, whence they had with such pains and difficulty made their escape, 
in itself was so absurd and inexplicable a piece of manoeuvring, that common sense snd 
common prudence alike forbade the attempt. Yet, on the other hand, common sense and 
common prudence appeared to be equally unavailing^ as to any mode of escape from the 
toils in which they were entangled. 

Again he determined to follow his friend's guidance ; wh<r, addressing himself im- 
mediately to the task, made the best of his way to the ford which he had refused to cross 
the preceding night. They now took the direct road to the house. The morning was 
sharp and clear. Seaton felt the cold and raw atmosphere cling to his frame, already 
chilled to an alarming degree, but the excitation he had undergone prevented futher 
mibchief than the temporary inconvenience he then suffered. As they came nearer to 
the hut, his very faculties seemed to escape from his control. A sense of danger, 
imminent and almost insupportable, came upon him. Bewildered, and actuated with 
that unaccountable but instinctive desperation, which urges on to some inevitable doom, 
he rushed wildly into the dwelling. It was not as they had left it. Several horses were 
standing quietly by the door ; and a party, who had merely called for the purpose of 
half-an- hour's rest and refreshment, were then making preparations to depart. Seaton 
took one of them aside, and disclosed the terrible circumstances we have related. By a 
judicious, but prompt application of their forces, they prevented nny one from leaving 
the house, and were prepared to seize all who should return thither. A close search 
soon betrayed the quality and calling of its inmates. A vast hoard of plunder was 
discovered, and proofs too abundant were found, that deeds had been there perpetrated of 
which we forbear the recital. The old woman was seized ; and her capture was followed 
by the apprehension of the whole gang, who, shortly after, met with the retribution 
merited by their crimes. 

The maniac proved to be a son of the old beldame. At times, the cloud happily 
clearing f^om his mental vision, had left him for a short space fearfully cognisant of the 
transactions he was then doomed to witness. On that night to which our history refers^ 
a sudden providential gleam of intelligence flashed upon him, and an unknown impulse 
prompted his interference in behalf of the unfortunate, and, as he thought, unsuspect- 
ing victims. Ere leaving the country, they saw him comfortably providied for ; and, as 
far as the nature of his malady would permit, his mind was soothed, and his darkest 
moments partly relieved from the horrors which humanity alone could mitigate, bat not 
prevent. 



Animals in Amkric a. — All the large wild animals are to be found -in the Namaqus 
country ; but the elephants are now several days' journey east of the -Fish river* Lions 
are everywhere found ; most of which are of the usual light brown ooloor, whilst others 
are entirely black, with long hair ; a third sort is white ; a fourth has striped legs, like 
those of a tiger ; and a fifth has a white neck. I saw the common Uon and part of a 
white one. The others I beard of from the natives, and I feel confident that they exist 
The two-horned rhinoceroses, both black and white, are now found in the upper parts 
of the Fish river; zebras are everywhere in the land; beautiful spotted panthers f 
plenty of giraffes or camel-leopards, buffaloes, koodoos, gemboks, elands, artibeests, 
klipspringers, springboks, and others of the deer tribe ; hyenas, wild boars, jackals, 
polecats, rats, and mice, are in great abundance. Snakes and serpents are in plenty ; 
bat fortunately there are very few mosquitoes. — Alexander's Bjrpedition ofJ^iwwerj^ 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED DURING A THUNDER STORM. 

Dreadful Omnifotbnt! Thy mighty voice 

Speaking in awful language from afar, 
In notes more terrible than Etna's Toice, 

Or the artillery of horrid war ;~' 
Roll on Sublimity ! I love to hear 

Thy warning whisper to the sons of man, 
TaacbiBg the ingignifieant part they bear 

In thy harmoniooi universal plan. 

Holl on ! as thou hast done ten thousand years. 

Thou mighty Engineer, from thy unplenished store,— 
Whose feeblest touch the mighty mountain tears, — 

Whose weakest flame can melt the hardest orel 
There is a pause, — as if thy breath was spent I 

'Tis an awful silence I With redoubled force, 
And twisted eyolution, swift is sent 

Thy dreadful messenger upon his course : — 

To some devoted head the shaft may run: 

No one knows, — all fears thy powerful might I 
As well they mayl a father and his son 

Were both transfired into eternal night.* 
The-son upon the father's bosom leant. 

When a bright flash pierced through the opening door; 
A small red spot shewed where the fluid rent, — 

Two blackened corpses lay upon the floor ! 

Tl» C, P. S. 

Victoria Lodge^ Chester. 



LINES 

Written upon reading the Article in the Number for October, 1839, entitled,^ 

" rm not a Poet Vet.'* 



I AM NO POBT,— though I loVC tO SCO 

The gorgeous clouds float on in majesty; 
I love to gaze upon their endless views, 
Their changing forms and ever-varying 

hues ; 
And in each mass of gaudy vapour try 
To fashion shapes familiar to the eye, — 
And willing fancy, aU -creative, sees 
The forms of rocks, of castles, or of trees. 

I AM NO Poet, — though I love to see 
The '* orb of light" set in his dignity ; 
The *' source of heat'' retiring in the west, 
Crown'dwith his rays, and girt with azure 

vest,— 
Iieaving behind a grey and fading light. 
The sure precursor of the coming night. 
When Weary hands their daily labours 

close. 
And seek, in sleep, bright dreams and 

sweet repose. 
Prince Regent Lodge, Gloseop. 



I A.M NO Po£T, — though I lovc to rove 
At dewy eve through dark sequester'd 

grove,— 
And listen to lone philomel's sweet song, 
By whisp'ring breezes gently borne along ; 
Or hearken to ** old echo's" babbling tale 
Of lover's vows, conveyed from neigh- 

b'ring dale, — 
Or to the watch-dog's bark, or owlets crj, 
Or to the joyous tones of the passers-by. 

I AM NO Poet, — yet, with fond delight 
I love to roam in starry moonlit night, 
Beneath the forest's shade, and watch the 

gleams 
Of the pale moon play on the crested 

streams ; — 
Orupwards turn mygaze upon those bright 
And twinkling orbs that luminate the night; 
And meditate on their Maker's power. 
In the awful calm of the midnight hour ! 

P. THORNTdN. 



* This circumstance occurred at Birkenhead about two years ago. 
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LODGE FINANCES. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MA.NAGEMENT FOR THE 
MAGAZINE, AND TO THE ORDER IN GENERAL. 

Gbntlsmbn, 

Fbrjiit me to say, that perceiving the rapid progress the Order is 
making thronghont these realms, and consequently the increase of members, and the 
importance it is assuming, I conceive it to be the duty of every Odd Fellow to en- 
deavour to make the laws commendable, and upon a lasting foundation ; and to 
ensure that, I submit they should be upon as equitable a principle as possible. With 
that view I now wish to make a few remarks, and although I heartily congratulate the 
members upon the state the laws have at present arrived at, through the abilities and 
assiduity of some of its shining stars, yet I cannot help but think there is room for me 
suggesting a few alterations. But why need I expect it otherwise ? — for no laws which 
come within the province of human intellect to devise, however ingeniously framed to 
meet the various exigencies which may call them into operation, can be found without 
some defect. 

It must be obvious to every one that no society can exist without funds, and there- 
fore it must be as equally clear, that the initiation and contribution moneys are the key 
or comer stone by which our Order is held together ; still as surprising upon considera- 
tion as it may appear, this important, this fundamental subject should be left sotnewhat 
diicretionary with Lodges. This, by some, has been considered a great privilege. 
Now, in my opinion, it is very imprudent to allow such a privilege, which is apt to be 
dbtaedf perhaps not intentionally, and which is also injustice to the members, who 
would suppose upon being told tiie Lodges were in one Unity, that it was possible for 
an individual to pay for ti^irty years into one Lodge a certain sum, and upon havmg 
occasion to remove his residence, and wishing to remove his card, that he would pay 
less in, and be under the mortification of losing the extra benefit which his payments 
for thirty years into the first Lodge would entitle him to. Yet such is the uncertainty 
of the existing laws, and such is the risk every member has to run ; besides, it is not the 
good fortune of every member to have a liberal or even an ordinary education, and 
consequently Lodges sometimes are under the management of individuals who perhaps 
have not the intention of doing wrong, but for want of knowledge get the Lodge into 
difficulties. They move, with the view of not burdening the shoulders of the members, 
for small contributions, and then for larger donations than those contributions will 
allow ; and do not find the error out until it is too late, — the Lodge funds are exhausted. 
Various other reasons might be adduced, but I think what I have advanced must 
convince every thinking mind of the expediency of having fixed sums for the Order ; — 
what I mean by fixed sums is, that the laws shall decree the same sums to be received 
for initiation and contribution moneys, and the same sums allowed for donations, &c., 
throughout the Unity. I am fully convinced '* that this is much more important than 
some may at first imagine it to be,'' and that if the present system is not altered, it 
will ultimately materially affect the solidity of the Order, — but (/* altered, will have 
as contrary effect ; the Lodge funds will not be absorbed through the inefficiency of its 
officers, nor the members run any risk, but be certain wherever they may remove to, 
they will recieve the same benefit, — which I submit must be preferable. 

Then comes, what may be anticipated, the question, — what those sums should be. 
The ordinary benefit allowed by Lodges is, I believe, medical attendance immediately 
after initiation, ten shillings per week during illness, ten pounds funeral donation, and 
relief to travellers, — and some may be ready to add, a donation on the death of the 
wife, which donation is a very excellent thing, but the general laws ought not to embrace 
it ; for, according to a supposition sdme time back in the Magazine, two-thirds of the 
Order are single men, and I submit it would be extremely unjust for them to pay fir 
the wives of the married ; but distinct institutes in each District ought to be established 
for that purpose. And in order to solve it, ''it is indispensable that the chances of 
life, and the chances of sickness should be taken into account ;" and on those subjects 
I cannot do better than refer the reader to the letter, by Mr. Greaves, in the JnlT 
number for last year, page 369, headed ** On Comparative Payments into Lodges," 
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by a perusal of which the equity of adopting comparative paymenis will instantly 
appear. No reasonable man would expect a young man, say 20 years of age, and who 
hag a chance of liTing 30 yearSi and not having a whole week's illness in the coarse of 
the year, to pay the same as a man at 40 years of age, who has only the chance of 
liviDg 20 years ; and in the course of that time to be ill twice as long as the other, — 
in other words, ejppect the young man to pay onC'third more into the Lodget and to 
receive one-third less out. It must, therefore, be admitted, to ground our laws upon 
eqmty, (which the precepts of the Order profess) that comparatiye payments ought 
instantly to be adopted; and I hold it not a suflScient reason to withhold that justice 
to the young members, (who are in numerous cases unconscious of it) to say it would 
give the Secretary some extra trouble. I ask our P. 6. M's. pardon for differing with 
him in opinion, but still it may be done in a way to meet his views: for instance, instead 
of for every year increasing the amount, to change it only every, say five years, so 
that instead of having the scale from 18 to 45 consecutively, say, if 18 and 25 years 
old, 25 and under 30 ; thereby reducing the number to five ; — and for the Secretary to 
receive them, I consider no difficulty would arise, and a fair system would then be 
established. And in order to fix the contributions between those years, I will take the 
liberty to refer the reader to the tables mentioned in P. 6. M. Peiser's letter of the 9th of 
December last, in the January number, page 51 ; upon a reference to which he will find 
the only table exactly suitable to our Institution is one (table 7) by Griffith Davies, Esq. 
F.R.S., Actuary of the Guardian Assurance Company; the average payment per month, 
from the age of 18 to 45 inclusive, to insure sick idlowance of 10s. per week during 
life, is 2s. 0|d., (not Is. l§d., as in our G. M's. letter,) and by the same table to insure 
£\Q. at the death, 5§d., making together 28. 5|d. for both benefits. There are two 
other tables nearly applicable to our Institution, by Cbas. Ansell, Esq., F. R. S., 
Actaary of the Atlas Assurance Company ; but as our P. G. M. in his letter has compiled 
one from both of them; it is only necessary for me to say, that according to them, the 
payment between 18 and 45, to insure both benefits, averages Is. ll|d., with this 
difference from Mr. Davies, the sick allowance to ceaee at the age of 70 years ; and to 
have scales from either, upon the principle I have suggested, would be nearly as under:— 





According to Mr. 


According to Mr. 


« 


Davies' Tables. 


Ansell'a Tables. 




£* 8. D. 


£. s. o. 


If 18 years old, and under 25 1 


15 


»f 25 ,, ,, 


30 2 Oi 


18 


11 30 ,, ,, 


35 2 4 J 

40 2 9} 


1 lOi 


11 35 ,, ,, 


2 1§ 


11 40 ,, ,, 


45 3 3 


2 7* 


N. B.— I have omitted inserting the fractional parts whi< 


;h remained, because 


many in the Order would not understand them ; but in soi 


ne cases took one. 



It must be borne in mind, that although the average of the above scales from Mr. Davies' 
tables is 2s. 5^d., and Mr. Ansell's, Is. ll^d., still the money paid in on a graduated 
principle would not average so much, for this reason, that above half the members 
initiated, are under the age of 30, and the average age of those initiated from 1st of 
April, 1838, to March 1st, 1839, is only 27 years, and .004.49 decimal parts, and 
therefore, according to the first column, amount to 2s. O^d., — and the second. Is. 8d. 
But, however, comparing the payments now made (which are generally only Is. 4d. or 
Is. f)d. per month) with even those small sums it must be observed that they are con- 
siderably under them, and therefore loudly call for an alteration. 

Oar Grand Master has suggested that a "return of the amount of sickness and 
deaths'' should be made, because he considers none of the tables yet published applicable 
to our society ; and in proof of which, he says, that *' there occurred 871 deaths between 
the abovementioned period of eleven months, and to add one-eleventh more to make 
i>p the year, will amount to 950 deaths, out of 91,702 members;'' and according to 
Mr. Ansell's tables there ought to have occurred ** in the same period 1,100, so that we 
have nearly 20 per cent, less deaths in our favour." Now really this reasoning is very 
^^hsurd; he should have borne in mind, that on account of the rapid increase of members, 
about seven-tenths of the Order are young men, and therefore according to Mr. Greaves' 
calculation it would not be expected that more would die than one out of every 105, 
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which nearly i^reet with the return. But for the matter to drop there it is truly fanical ; 
although only tiiat number may now die, still the members cannot help age creeping on, or 
the hair tnming grey; and although only one here and there may keep dropping off, they 
cannot be unconscious that one and all are drawing closer to their end, and the nearer they 
approach, the more the number of deaths will increase; and it is not an unlikely thing 
to occur, if we suppose that all the present members, (112,218) being now upwards of 
18 years old, will have ceased to draw breath in 50 years, — then although the number of 
deaths may not at first be so many, yet upon the whole they must average 2604,— 
for some of them to liye that time, which will allow them to grow to a jolly old age. 
But according to our 6. M.'s idea, the number of deaths per year would very little more 
exceed 1100 out of the present members ; consequently the time the present members 
now haye to liye, would average upwards of 102 years, — so with the present age, they 
would be, God only knows, how old. Now this is truly ridiculous. And if the matter 
ii to rest ''until after these returns, (of course they will be made for several years,) 
we may bid the subject good bye, for it will not be in our *' time or generation." 

I cannot imagine why the tables already calculated will not do, because they are 
founded upon returns from Friendly Societies ; which instead of being, as the Order 
has been led to suppose, that they are a class of men more subject to disease than 
Odd Fellows, I should say the reverse is the case ; — do our laws require a surgeon's 
certificate as to health, previously to initiation ? No. But their laws do f and they have 
it ; consequently Odd Fellows may without detection be diseased at the time of initiation. 
But putting ourselves on an equal footing, as regards health, with Friendly Societies, 
(and we cannot do that until we have such certificate,) Odd Fellows are but mortals- 
liable to disease, — and being composed of all classes of the community, I fearlessly give 
my opinion, that the tables of health which have been made, not from one or twoyears' 
return, but from many years experience, are truly applicable to the Order, and may be 
relied on, until we have, by like experience, got more (I will not say better) information. 
Should a letter I wrote in May last, on a General Widow and Orphans' Fund, find its 
way in the columns of the Magazine, (pardon the digression) many will think I am 
now averse to what I then recommended, namely, — previously to the establishing one, 
for returns of the number of married men, and the number of widows who die or marry 
again, &c. ; but they must before they condemn, consider that on those subjects we 
are entirely without information, but on the subject to which I here refer, we hare 
information furnished from years of experience. 

In choosing one of the two tables before mentioned, G. M. Peiser thinks Mr. 
Anseirs nearest approaching to our society, because bis tables nearly agreeing to the 
scale of our payments; and our payments apparently meeting, and likely to meet, the 
demands ; — but afterwards admits it is a work of time, and which alone can decide. 
The Order has hitherto been advancing, and while the increase of members exceeds the 
number of deaths, &c. , the Order will, in all probability, appear to prosper ; but the 
critical period, and when the question will be solved, will be when the progress of the 
Order makes a stand, (which will sometime be the case) when the number of deaths 
equal the increase of members, then I unhesitatingly say, that the present contributions, 
supposing them to be properly applied, (that is exclusively for what they are intended, 
which is not the case in every Lodge,) will then prove insufficient to meet the calls upon 
the Order; but even supposing my assertion to be only supposition, why need we stand 
on dubious ground ? Why need we stand, (according to supposition) on the edge of a 
precipice, — or why need we go dwell on supposition at all, when we have tables before 
us, — tables calculated by competent individuals ? A consideration of the subject ought 
to arouse every member from the lethargy which he has hitherto been in, — not to be 
alarmed, but to use every exertion for an alteration. Which of the tables should be 
acted upon, must be for the Order to determine ; but let them bear in mind previously 
to the adoption of Mr. Ansell's, the observation made at the bottom of, and applied to 
them, namely, — that ** they are referred to merely as models, but are by no means to 
be hastily adopted, as applicable to the circumstances of every society." While eminent 
and talented men apply observations of that description to them, 1 do not think it would 
be advisable to adopt Mr. Ansell's tables in preference to Mr. Davies', though it might 
for the present appear to meet the demands, and being a small sum, not press with 
weight on the members. I must advance it would be much better to choose Mr. Davies', 
and have at the end of twenty years a good sum in hand, than to choose Mr. Ansell's, 
and be a large sum deficient. But in making a choice, it must be borne in mind, that 
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tfaey are only to iwture sick and funeral donationt, and consequently something in 
addition nrast be added to cover the traveller's relief ; and also the incidental expenses 
of the Lodge, attending District meetings. District expenses, regalia, &c. &c. The 
charge for medical aid, according to onr G. M's. calculation may be covered by the 
initiation money ; on which subject I must beg the reader to pause, and consider the 
same principle applies to that, for a graduated scale, aa applied to the contribution. 
The amount then to be fixed for that purpose must average sufficient to yield interest 
to meet the payment to the snrgeqp, which, I suppose, averages throughout the Order, 
three shillings per head, though in our neighbourhood we pay five shillings. The way 
I have adopted to ascertain what those sums should be, is that which I consider wiU 
be the easiest understood. First, then, I will refer the reader to the return of the 
nomber of members initiated between the before-mentioned eleven months ; and it will 
be perceived that two-fif&s of the members initiated were between the ages of 18 and 
25,- 

One-fourth between 25 and 30, 

One-fifth between 30 and 35, 

One- ninth between 35 and 40, 

One-forty-fourth between 40 and 43, 

One one-hundred-and-forty-fourth between 43 and 45. 

From which we come to the following eonclusion, that out of about every 36 members 
initiated 

14 are between 18 and 25 years of age 

9 ,, 25 ,, 30 „ 

7 ,, 30 ,, 35 „ 

4 „ 36 „ 40 „ 

1 „ 40 „ 45 „ 

In order therefore for their initiation money to yield sufficient to pay the surgeon , 
supposing it to be three shillings, it ought to be according to the following acale :— 



£. 8. D. .3^. 8. D. 

If 18, and under 25,.... 2 2 14 initiated at the same .... 29 8 

If 25, „ 30 3 3 9 „ „ 28 7 

If 30, „ 36 4 4 7 „ m 29 8 

If35, „ 40,.... 5 5 4, „ ., 21 

If 40, „ 45 6 6 1 „ „ 6 6 




35 £\U 9 


Averaging £'3. 5b. Od, 



Bnt should the charge be more or less, an alteration should be made accordingly^ 

Having disposed of the subject of income, I now wish to draw the attention of 
the Order to the expenditure. It is scarcely necessary for me to remind them 
that whatever sums may be fixed upon, they are paid in for specific purposes, and 
ought to be appropriated to those purposes in exclusion of every other ; and if I was 
not aware that the contrary is the fact, I should merely had in conclusion, a request 
for the members to take the salutary advice in our G. M/s letter. I will now prpee ed 
to state the way In which I consider the funds of the Order wasted. It is customary 
at the opening of new Lodges to have a procession to church ; the Order allows the 
money from five initiations for '* paying the expenses of opening,'' which I apprehend 
means for Dispensation, Lodge-books, &c. But does that pay for them ? No ! 
net in two cases out of ten that I have known. Then, there are the chains of the 
District Officers for journeys, say, for twleve miles £2. 10s.,— the musicians, say £^. 
80 that the emoluments from fifteen makings are expended before the members scarcely 
know they are Odd Fellows. Is that all ? No I Being new members, they arc unqualified 
to fiU cither V. G. or N. G's. chairs, consequently officers from neighbouring 
Lodges have to be paid for that purpose. Is this all ? No ! They have the officers to 
pay every three months for going to give them the degrees I Is this all ? No I Having 
Vol. 6— No. 3— S. 
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thft ezunplfi of the opeoing before them, they maat have Another procession at the 
aanifenary, and this is repeated annually. Now supposing that the nseless expeneei 
(for mnsieians, &e. &c.,) at the opening does not average more than £1., and sup- 
posing that onJy half the Lodges, 1,100, have had that procession, it amoants to 
£77(Hi ; a very moderate sum to be wasted before the parties paying it have an op- 
portunity to help themselfes. This is not all. The calculations, that are made for the 
income are founded upon the supposition that the money will be invested and allowed 
to accumulate ; so that it is not the aetual loss of £7700 that is to be regretted, but 
that if that sum had been iuTeated, it would in about 28 years when it might be 
expected to be wanted, it would have amounted to j£30,000, ay, jg30,000 : that miut 
be acknowledged to be entirely lost to the Order. But does the matter end here ? No 1 
unfortunately it does not. There are the before-mentioned payments to oflkers sail 
District officers, and then there is annually anniTersary processions ; so that not con- 
sidering the enormous sums to which they would have accumulated, and which the 
Lodges i«aying the same will sometime be deficient, there is the above immense ram 
every year expended and wasted. It is scarcely necessary for me to say, that such a 
state of thing wants an immediate alteration to prevent tiie ruinous effect which will 
ensue ; and I think sufficient may be gathered from what I have said to convince every 
member he has an interest in the funds of every Lodge ; and that in fact the mon^ 
being paid into a Lodge, is so paid in for the benefit of the whole Order, and the 
officers sre the trustees for the time being. It therefore, I contend, devolves as a daty 
on every member for his own interest to endeavour for an alteration to prevent Uie 
annual waste of money. 

But I find I have already exceeded the limits I first intended, and so must con- 
clude, reminding the Order what the alterations my observations suggest are :— 

1. For the Order to require a surgeon's certificate of the health of every person 
previously to initiation. 

2. For a definite sum both for initiation and contribution money, and for them 
to be on a graduated scale ; in which case proof of the age of every indivdiual will be 
required previously to initiation. 

3. To prohibit Lodge processions (except at funerals) and in the room thereof to 
allow (not to be imperative upon) Districts to have processions at the various Lodges 
in the District in rotation, once in a certain period of time. 

4. That the members of a new Lodge might be chosen to fill the elective offices, 
and for the officers opening the same to qualify them accordingly ; as it is now the 
Order verifies the old proverb^ of b^g '* penny wise and pound foolish." They 
withhold from indiridnald (whom the Lodge from immediate acquaintance consider 
qualified) for a time the degrees, and put the Lodge to a large expense in paying past 
officers to officiate. I submit giving the degrees to an individual at the opening would 
not diminish the intrinsic value of them, whereas it would save the Order considerable 
expense. 

J. W. HONO TIDSWl^LL, P. G. 
Perseverance Lodge, SfpMmg, Feb, 21, 1840, 



THE WAY OF ALL. 



IVb seen the haughty and the gay. 
The might and the proud. 

In all their glory yesterday,*- 
To-day beneath the shroud ! 

^Vb seen the war-man all so bold, 
Who dar'd to fight the brave ; 

And both now stretch'd out icy cold, 
Waiting the gaping grave. 

I'vB seen the infant from the womb. 
Unfolding fairest charms, 

Depriv'd at once of all its bloom. 
And lock'd in death's stiff arms. 
Scarbro,* 



I've seen the giant strong and great, 
Whose eyes flash'd streaks of fire ; 

One moment strong and all elate. 
And in the next expire. 

And so the human race must die,— 

'Tis all our nature's lot,— 
Then reader 1 so must you and I 

Depart and be forgot. 

But he whose soul js favoured most 
With grace, and truth, and love, 

Still lives when other names are lost. 
And him will God approve I 

TYSON. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GlNTLBMBNi 

I am anxioiis tbroagh the mediiim of your TAliublB pubUcalion to 
addreiB mj medieal brethren upon a subject tbont which I feel deeply interested, and 
to request their oo-operatioB, (if they approta of my suggestions) in fnrtheranee of a 
plan, which if carried into effect will remedy what I think is a great eviL 

If a brother who is a member of a distant Lodge be taken ill at this place, he would 
have to pay me for medicines and attendance ; and should his case be a serious one, 
as a violent inflammation, or an attack of fever, it is very probable that according to 
the ordinary scale of charges, his sick allowance would barely suffice to settle my 
aeeoant. If he was a vary poor man he must, therefore, contract a debt which he 
could not discharge ; and if in better circumstances, the paying of it might be a demand 
upon his resources which he could ill afford. 

To remedy this evil, I propose the following plan for the consideration of my 
medical brethren, premising that I have always acted upon it, and shall continue to do 
BO whether they agree to it or not ; the case stated aboTO being, of course, an hypo- 
thetical one. 

If a travelling brother falls sick and requires medical aid, aticA brother paping a 
ngular loeekiy ctmtribuiion to the iurgeon qfhie Lodgo, he shall, on application to 
the nearest Lodge surgeon, be attended in tlie same manner as if he was a member of 
the iurgeon's own Lodge ; no charge being made for either medicines or attendance, if 
within a mile of the Lodge, but beyond that distance he must pay the mileage the same 
aa any other member would have to do,— -but no charge In any case to be made for 
medicines. To insure this, each travelling brother must have it stated on his card, or 
prodnce a certifieate signed by the surgeon, stating that he Is, and baa been, a regular 
weekly contributor, as I should not consider myself called upon to attend a brother upon 
the above terms, whose name la not to be found upon the surgeon's list. 

Should this plan be approved of, let the different Lodges notify such approval at 
head quarters, and| in the next list of Lodges let a * be placed opposite the name of 
each Lodge where the surgeon agrees to this arrangement ; in the meantime the Quar- 
terly Reports might publish a list of those Lodges where this plan is adopted. 

I am, Sirs, in F. L. and T. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN ROULSTON. 
Surgeon to the Loyal St. Peter Lodge. 
Htlperbg, near Boro* Bridge, March 24M, 1840.t 



Punctuality with a Wirn.— If men have appointments with lords, they never 
dream of breaking them ; and I can assure them that wives are as sensitive in this 
resnect as lords I had seen many instances of conjugal unhappiness arising out of that 
calmness which left wives in a stote of uncertainty as to the movements of their 
husbands ; and I took care, from the very outset, to guard against it. For no man has 
a riffht to sport with the feeUngs of any innocent person whatcf er, and particulariy with 
thow of one who has committed her happiness to his hands. The truth is, that men in 
seneral look upon women as having no feelings different from their own ; and they know 
Siat tbev themselves would regard such disappointments as nothing, But thu is a great 
roistake : women feel more acutely than men ; their love is more ardent, more pure, 
more lasting, and they are more frank and sincere in the utterance of their feelings. 
Thev ouaht to be treated with the due consideration had for all their amiable qnalities 
and all tteir weaknesses, and nothing by which their minds are affected ought to be 
deemed a trifle. 

X «r • i-<,».^/«« fft fii<i irhnve iuBt as wc rccclvcd it, as we ate convinced, if some 

•«SS«X° idoit'l.S onl? S'^'i'^l^rfSness. but on occ»l.n of . .hort or trlMnj rick - 
ness, but stlU such as caUs for professional assistance. 
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THE CLOUDS. 

WRITTEN IN A TEMPEST. 



Whem go ye ! oh, majestic Clouds, 
So swift,— whither en masse away ? 
Onward ye press in eager haste. 
LilEe giants to the battle fray. 

Wide as the hemisphere, ye moYe 
One hnge unbroken phalanx, — e'en 
From north's chili bosom to far south ; — 
Magnifioient and awful scene 1 

Arm'd bands in countless myriads met, — 
▲rmadoes,— yea, th' angelic host, 
As once in warring legions joined. 
For grandeur 'fore yon Clouds are lost I 

At least methinks so,—- for ne'er mine 
Imagination's boldest flight, 
Or most extravagant and wild. 
Could glories equal theirs unite. 

See them like broken pUnets pil'd, — 
Whose moTing heads seem to uphold 
The Alpine snows, and torrents wild, — 
A sheet of rocks o'er heayen unroli'd ; 

See there,— a seeming ocean stalks, — 
Vast avalanches yonder roll t 
Hosts of Niagara's falls here move, — 
Affrighting my poor wond'ring soul. 

Far in the Heavens, 'yond mortal ken, • 
Is there some war to which ye go ? 
Have ye your God insulted seen !— 
And fly ye to o'erwhelm the foe ? 



It must be so ! Else why appear 
So warlike, so revengeful, — why, 
As ye impetuous ride along, 
Do roaring winds proclaim their joy ? 



But lo ! i'th' west a chasm has broke, 
Where issuing rays are holding race ; 
It like a mighty mountain seems, 
Rent by an earthquake thro' its base. 

Beyond that breach, bright scenes I view, 
Fair fields of ether,— floods of light 1 
Infinite as eternity, — 
Whilst earth is wrapped in Clouds of night. 

O I as far through yon gleaming pore. 
Bright summer Clouds are gently driven; 
Methinks them sen^hs, with their haips, 
Yea, Fancy sees the gates of heaven 1 

Jehovah's burning throne itself. 
Yon fiery sunbeam'd opening^seems I 
But see, — black Clouds in chaos eome, 
Like massy rocks, and mar those beams. 

All now around is dark, and gloom 
Benighted all, — those golden rays, 
Which shone like rays of hope, are gone— 
An abyss wild mine eye surveys. 

Vain son of man 1 these scenes sublime 
Behold, then must thyself appear, — 
How insignificant, how mean ; — 
O I look, and learn thy God to fear I 

If we these beauties seldom saw. 
When they appeared how should we own 
Their wonders, wrapt in solemn awe, — 
Seen oft, they are familiar grown. 



Man knows no power that can create 
These things, but that great power above- 
God in his works then whilst we view, 
Shall we not worship him, as due, — 
The God of wisdom, power, and love I 

WILLIAM DEARDEN, P. G. 
Prtneess Charlotte Lodge, Newton Heath District. 



THE 
We'vr seen the star of even. 

Shine with refulgence bright, 
When all the west of heaven 

Has been one flood of light ! 

In equal glory beaming, 

I've seen another star, 
Through distant shadows streaming 

Its splendour from afar. 

'Twas when in joy reclining, 
The Christian soul display'd, 



STAR OF HOPE. 



When Jbsus round was shining, 
In pardon pure arrayed. 

And when the world was darkling, 
Cold, joyless as the tomb, — 

That Christian soul was sparkling 
A bright star in the gloom. 

In silent peace reposing, 
Amid the clouds of night, — 

Her God was nigh, disclosing 
That all within was right ! 

DELTA. 
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THE LIFE OF MILTIADES. 

TRANSLATED FOR THE ODD FELLOWS* If AGAZINE, PROM THE LATIN OP 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, 

BY J. W. R A N S O N. 

"Hie tyrant of tbe Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend } 
That tyrant was Miltiadea ! 

O ! that the present hour would lend 
Another deqiot of the kind I 
Such ctaainsas his were sore to bind.*'— Lord BvaoN . 

CHAPTER I. 

When Miltiades, the son of Cimon, the Athenian, who was noted above all others 
both for the antiquity of his family, the glory of his ancestors, and his own modesty, 
had arrired at that age when his countrymen might not only expect well of him, but 
might even be assured, that upon trial he would fulfil their expectations, it happened 
thi^ the Athenians desired to send a colony to the Chersonese, and as there was a great 
many of that class who desired a share in the expedition, some were chosen from the 
rest, and sent to consult the oracle* at to whom they should choose for a leader ; for 
theThraclanSy at that time, were in possession of the country, and with them they would 
have to contend with arms. The Fythonessf did expressly command those who were 
sent to consult her, that they should take Miltiades for their leader, and that if they 
did 80, their undertakings would prosper. Upon this answer of the oracle, Miltiades 
with a chosen body of men, set sail for the Chersonese, Arriving at Lemuus, and 
wishing to rednce the inhabitants of that island to the power of the Athenians, he 
demanded that they should surrender of their own accord ; but they, tauntingly repUed, 
that they would do so, when he, coming from home, should arrive at Lemous by the 
north wind, which wind is full against those that come from Athens. Miltiades having 
no time to stay, steered on his course for the place to which he was bound, and arrived 
at the Chersonese. 

CHAPTER II. 

Having in a short time dispersed the troops of the barbarians, and having made 
himself master of all the country he was sent to take, he fortified such places as were 
smtable for castles, and having settled the people he took along with him in the country, 
he enriched them by frequent excursions. He was not the less assisted in those things 
by his prudence, than he v\ as by his good fortune ; for after he had by the bravery of 
his troops overcome the armies of the enemy, he settled all things with the greatest 
JQStioe, and resolved to continue in the same place himself, for he was among them 
vested with regal authority, though the name was wanting. His command in this 
expedition had not more weight in procuring him these honours, than his justice had ; 
nor was he the less remiss in performing his duties to the Athenians, by whom he had 
been sent. By which means it came to pass that he held the goverment without 
interruption, no less by the consent of those by whom he had been sent, than oif those 
with whom he went. Having settled all things at the Cher8onese,t he returned to 
Iiemnu8,§ and demanded that they should surrender the city to him, according to their 
promise ; for they had said, that when he should come from home, and arrive at Lemnus 
by the north wind, they would surrender the city to him, but that he now had his home 
at the Chersonese. The Carians,|| who then inhabited Lemnus, although the thing 
had happened contrary to their expectations, were not moved by their promise, but by 
the good fortune of their adversaries, whom they durst not resist; they therefore de- 
parted out of the island. With the same good fortune he reduced the other islands, 
(called the Cyclades,^) under the power of the Athenians. 

* The Athenians never undertook any business of importance without consulting the oracle. 

tihe priestess who delivered the oracles was called Pythia, after Apollo, who was sometimes 
called Pythias, having slain the serpent Phython. 

tPart of Thrace, between the bay of Mclas and the sea of Mamora. 

h An island in the eorth of the iEgcan Sea } it was considered i-acrcd to Vulcan. 

I! The inhabitants of Caria, a country of Asia Minor, between the Meander ami the Xanthus, 
m Troas. 

. If A group of islands in the yEgcan Sea ; thcv arc so called from a Greek word, signifying a 
nrcle, because they surround Delos. 
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CHAFTBR III. 

About the tune time, Darias, king of Penia, having led an army out of Asia, 
into Europe, resolved to make war upon the Seythians,* and hanng bnili: a bridge over 
the rif er later, over which to march his troops, he left the princes which he had broaght 
with him from Ionia and ^olis,t keepers of the bridge, whilst he was absent. To each 
of these princes, he had given the perpetual sovereignty of their respective cities; for 
he thoqght he should the more easily keep under his power such as spoke the Greek 
tongue, but inhabited Asia, if he delivered those cities to be defended by his friends, 
to whom no hope of safety would be left if he was conquered. Miltiades was in the 
number of those to whom the keeping of the bridge was intrusted. Here when frequent 
messengers brought word that Darius managed his affairs badly, and was hard pressed 
by the Scythians, Miltiades did advise the keepers of the bridge, that they should not 
let pass the opportunity of delivering Greece, which was given to them by fortune; for, 
he said, that if Darius should perish, together with the army which he had taken over 
with him, not only Europe would be safe, but also those, who being bom Greeks, and 
inhabited Asia, would be free from all danger, and the power of the Persians ; and that 
it might be easily done, for the bridge being cut down, the king would in a few days 
perish, either by hunger or the sword of the enemy. When most of them had agreed 
to follow this advice, Histioeus, the Milesian, opposed it, saying, that it was not 
expedient for them, who had the sovereignty of tiieir cities and the people, to follow this 
advice ; and that their authority depended on the kingdom of Darius, which being 
destroyed, they would be expelled from their office, and punished by their subjects. 
Therefore, he was so far from agreeing with the' adrice of the rest, that he thought 
there was nothing more advantageous to them, than the establishment of the Persian 
kingdom ; and as most of them followed this advice, Miltiades not doubting (so many 
being privy to the affair) but that it would come to the ears of the king, quitted the 
Chersonese, and returned to Athens. Although his advice vras not taken, yet he is 
deserving of great praise, since he was more a friend to the liberty of all, than to his 
own authority. 

CHAPTIR iv. 

But Darius, after he returned out of Europe into Asia, was advised by his friends, 
that he might put Greece under his authority, so he fitted out a fleet of five hundred 
ships, and gave the command to Datis and Artaphemes, and he also gave them two 
thousand foot, and ten thousand horse soldiers : sdledging as his reason, saying, he was 
an enemy to the Athenians, because by their assistance, the loniaos had taken Sardu,t 
and destroyed his garrison. The admirals of Darius liaving brought up their fleet to 
£uboea,§ quickly took Erectria,|| and sent all the natives of that place, (which were 
taken there,) into Asia to the king. After that they marched to Attica, and drew out 
their forces on the plains of MaraUion, which is about ten miles from the city of Athens. 
The Athenians being very much startled when they knew the danger was so near and so 
great, sought for assistance from no where, except the Lacedemonians ;f and they sent 
away Philippides, (a courier of that sort which are called day couriers) to Lacedemon, 
to show what speedy assistance they bad need of. In the meantime ten ofScers were 
chosen to command the army, amongst whom was Miltiades ; but there arose a dispute 
among them, whether they should defend themselves by their walls, or march to meet 
the enemy, and engage them in the field. Miltiades alone insisted that a camp should 
be formed as soon as possible ; and if that was done, the courage of their countrymen 
would increase, when they saw their leaders did not despair of their bravery ; and by 
the same means the enemy would be rendered more backward, when they found they 
durst engsge them vrith so small a force. 

CHAPTBB V. 

At this time there was no other state in alliance with the Athenians, except the 
Platoensians, who sent a thousand soldiers to their assistance; upon the arrival of which 
they were in number 10,000 armed men, who were fired with a most wonderful desire 
to fight : by which means Miltiades prevailed over his brother officers, for the Athenians 

* The inhabitants of the north of Europe and Asia were formerly called Scythians. 

t Countries of Asia Minor, on the shores of the iEgean Sea. 

t The chief city of Lydia. 

§ An island on the north-east coast of Attica. 

II A city of Euboea, on the Euripus. 

f The inhabitants of Lacedemon, a country in Feloponesus. 
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being wroaght npon by hii authority, drew their forcei out of the city, and formed a eamp. 
Od the day following, having drawn up their forces at the bottom of a moantain with great 
art, which moantain was over against the enemy, they began the battle with great 
bravery. They had kdd trees across in a many places, with the intent that they might 
be covered by the height of the moantain, and that the horses of the enemy might be 
prevented from acting, or sarroanding them. Datis, although he saw the place was not 
a convenieot one for his men, yet, relying on the number of his troops, he was desirous 
to engage ; and the more so, because he thought it was more to his advantage to fight 
before de Lacedemonians came to their assistance ; so he drew out into the field 100,000 
foot, and 10,000 horse, and with these began the battle. But the Athenians prevailed 
80 mnch by their braTery, that they routed ten times their own number of the enemy, 
and so affrighted them, that the Persians did not retreat to their camp, but made for 
their ships. There is nothing so famous in history as this battle, for never before did 
BO Binall a force rout so great an army. 

CHAPTBR vi. 
For the gaining of which victory, it does not seem foreign to our subject, to inform 
the reader what reward was given to Miltiades, that it may the more easily be under- 
stood, that the nature of all cities is the same ; for as the honours of our own nation* 
were jfbrmerly rare and small, so were they the more glorious; but now they are so 
indiscriminately lavished, that they are contemptible. Tbus we find it to have been 
amongst the Athenians ; for such was the honour bestowed upon Miltiades, who delivered 
Athens, and all Greece, that when the battle of Marathon was painted in the Poecile.f 
his likeness was placed first in the number of the ten commanders, because he encouraged 
the soldiers, and began the battle. The same people, after they had extended their 
dominion, and were eorrnpted by the extravagance of their own magistrates, decreed 
390 statues to Demetrius Phalereas.t 

CHAPTBU TII. 

After the battle of Marathon, the Athenians gave to Miltiades the command of a 
fleet of 70 vessels, so that he might punish with war, the idands that aided the 
barbarians. § During the continuance of which command, he obliged the greater part 
of them to return to their duty, and the rest he took by force ; but not being able by 
persuasion to prevail upon the islanders of ParusQ to return to their duty, (they being 
too much elated by their power,) he drew his troops out of the ships, and having 
blocked up the city, by drawing Ibies around it, and thus depriving them of all pro- 
visions, he erected his vinenf and testeudos,^ approaching nearer to the wall. But 
when he was on the point of gaining possession of the town, a groye at a distance on the 
continent, but which was in sight of the island, by some unknown means was set on 
fire in the night time, which bdng seen by the besieged and their besiegers, they both 
thought it wu a signal given by those on board the Idng's ships. On which aooount it 
came to pass, that the Parians were dissuaded from surrendering, and Miltiades fearing 
the king's fleet was coming, set fire to the works he had erected, and returned to Athens, 
with the same number of vessels he took with him, to the great offence of his country- 
men, who charged him with treachery, beeause, when he might have taken Parus, 
being bribed by the king of Persia, he raised the siege without doing his utmost. But at 
he was at that time iU of the wounds he had received whilst besieging the dty, and on 
that account not able to defend himself ; but his brother Tisagoras was allowed to speak 
for him. Upon hearing his case, they acquitted him of any capital crime, but fined him a 
lum of money, amounting to 50 talents, which was the amount laid out on the fleet ; 
but as he was not able to pay it, he was cast into the public gaol, were he died. 

CHAPTIR Till. 

Although he was accused for his miscarriage at Parus, yet there was another reason 

* i. e. Borne. 

t The PocUe was a public walk at Athens, adorned with various engravings and pictures. 

X Demetrius was a governor of Athens, B. C. 800} but being driven out of Athens, he retired 
to Egjrpt, where on account of his learning, he was made President of the academy erected by 
Ptolemy Soterat, at Alexandri. 

i The Greeks and Romans called all nations barbarians except themselves. 

I One of the Cyelades in the Mgem Sea. 

% Two warlike machines made of wood, and covered with raw hides, or anything that would 
not easily take fire. In assaults they were pushed forwards on wheels, and the beseigers being 
protected by them, either worked at the battering ram ^ or undermined the walls: 
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why he was condemned. For the Athenians, because of the usurpation of Pisistratns,* 
which took place a few years before, dreaded the power of all their citizens, and Miltiades 
haling been much in authority, as well as citH offices, did not seem capable of being a 
private person, especially since he seemed to. have been forced by custom into a lo?eof 
power ; for he had held without intermission, the soyereignty of the Chersonese daring 
the time he had dwelt there, and he had for tiiat reason been called a tyrant, — ^bnt he 
was a just one : for he did not obtain his power by violence, but by the free will of his 
own countrymra,— 4nd he kept it by his goodness. But all were both accounted and 
called tyrants, who were put into power for life, in a state which had before enjoyed the 
happiness of freedom ; but in Miltiades there was the greatest humanity, and such 
wonderful complaisance, that none was so mean but they had free access to him. His 
authority was so great amongst the cities of Greece, his name so famous, and his fame 
for military affairs so great, that when the people considered these things, they choose 
rather to have him punished, although innocent, than to be any longer in fear of his 
power. 



Chronology of Memorable Boenta, recorded m the Life of Miltiadea ; dated by 
Olympiadtf by the year after the Building of /Some, and before the Birth of 
Christ. 



Pisistratus usurps the supreme power in Athens, — see chap. viii. 

Miltiadea is sent to the Chersonese see chap. i. 

Darius builds a bridge over the Danube see chap. iii. 

Miltiades returns to Athens ibid. 

The lonians by the help of the Athenians take Sardis, the 1 

capital of Lydia see chap. iv. j 

The battle of MARATHON fought. see chap. vii. 

Miltiades is thrown into prison, where he dies .... ibid. 



Olym. 


Year. 


54,3 


192 


66,3 


240 


67,3 


244 


67,4 


245 


68,3 


248 


72,1 


265 


72,2 


263 



B. C. 
562 
514 
510 
509 

506 

490 
491 



Loyal Mineral Spring Lodge, Harrowgate. 



J. W. RANSON. 



IHE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 



Blbst time in which my orisons 

Are undisturbed and free. 
My spirit loos'd from mortal cares, 

Pours forth its song to thee : 
The bustle of a heartless world 

My noonday dreamings blight, 
But my soul breathes forth its raptured 
strains. 

And hails the noon of night. 

Oh I then my fancy all unchecked, 

Revels in dreams of bliss. 
And soars above the vaulted arch, 

To purer realms than this ; 
Where robed in brightest gems of light, 

A gay and joyous throng 
Is chanting forth in strains sublime, 

A never-ending song ! 



No sickness mars the social joy. 

And death is known no more. 
And pure unblighted happiness. 

Prevails from shore to shore : 
One universal joyous band 

Surrounds their Father's throne, — 
All angry passions now have ceased, 

All pains and griefs are gone 1 

Sweet hour ! such dreams as these repay 

The day's fatiguing care. 
And strews with flowers a rugged path 

And wards off fell despair. 
I would not barter such an hour 

For all the miser's hoards, — 
His dross could ne'er create the heaven, 

Which that sweet time affords I 



W. 



Loyal Bon Accord and Thistle Lodge , Aberdeen, Feb., 1840. 

* Plaistratus by artful schemes obtained the snpreme power in Athens, B. C. 560. He held it 
for 30 years, and transmitted it to his two sons, who so abused their power, that they were 
overthrown, B.C. 410. 
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ON MEEKNESS. 

As meekoesB is one of those social virtues so strongly recommended in onr Order 
I Bhali endeavour, with the assistance of other writers, to show the difference between 
the true and fictitious meekness. Says a very modest writer on this subject, a low 
voice and soft address are the common indications of a well-bred penon, and should 
Mem to be the natural effects of a meek and quiet spirit; but they are only the outward 
and visible signs of it, — ^for ^hey are no more meekness itself, than a red coat is courage, 
or a black one devotion. Yet nothing is more common than to mistake the sign for 
the thing itself; nor is any practise more frequent than that of endeavouring to acquire 
the exterior mark, without once thinking to labour alter the interior grace. Surely 
this must be beginning at the wrong end — it is like attacking the symptoms, and neg- 
lecting the disease ; to regulate the features when the soul is in tumults, or to command 
the voice while the passions are without restraint, is as idle as throwing colours into a 
stream when the source is polluted. 

The sapient king, who knew better than any man the nature and power of beauty, 
has assured us, that the temper of the mind has a strong influence over the features ; 
wisdom maketh the face to shine, says that exquisite judge ; and surely no part of 
wisdom is mora likely to produce this amiable effect, than a placid serenity of soul. 
Here it will not be difficult for us to distinguish the true from the artificial meekness ; 
the former is universal, the latter temporary. Every brother should keep this rule by 
him, to enable him to form a just judgment of his own temper, and particularly past 
and present offieera of Lodges and Districts ; for if we are not as gentle to those brothers 
who are inferior in rank with us, as we are to those who are equal with or superior to 
as, we may rest satisfied that the spirit of gentleness is not in us. Who would not be 
shocked to see a past or present officer soft and engaging as the doves of Venus, when 
in the company of their superiors, displaying a thousand graces and attractions to win 
their affections, and the instant they are gone, to see them look as mad as the Pythian 
maid, and all the frightened graces driven from their countenance, only because they 
have not been extolled above every other brother. All men's characters are said to 
proceed from their own domestics, and this is more particularly so with past and 
present officers of Lodges, for as their situations are more domestic, they lie more 
open to the inspection of the brethren of their Lodge, to whom their real characters 
are easily and perfectly known. Amongst some of our brethren, the exterior of 
gentleness is so uniformly assumed, and the whole manner is so perfectly level, that 
it is next to impossible for a stranger to know anything of their true dispositions by 
conversing with them ; and even the very features are so exactly regulated, that physi- 
ognomy, which may sometimes be trusted among the vulgar, is, with the polite, a most 
lying science. A very brawling man, if he happens also to be an artfol one, will be 
conscious he has so much to conceal, that the dread of betraying his real temper, will 
make him put on an over-acting softness, which, from its very excess, may be dis- 
tingnished from the natural by a penetrating eye. That gentleness is ever liable to be 
suspected for the counterfeited, which is so excessive as to deprive people of the proper 
use of speech and motions ; or, as Hamlet says, '* makes them lisp and amble, and 
nick-name God's creatures." The countenance and manners of some of our brothers 
may be compared to the inscriptions on their monuments, which speak nothing but 
good of what is within ; but he who knows anything of the human heart, will no more 
trust to the courtesy, than he will depend on the epitaph. 

Among the various artifices of fictitious meekness, one of the most frequent and most 
plausible is that of affecting to be always equally delighted with all persons and all charac- 
ters. The society of these languid beings is without confidence,— their friendship without 
attachment,— and their love without affection ; this insipid mode of conduct may be 
safe, but I cannot think it has either taste, sense, or principle in it, These uniformly 
smiling and approving creatures, who have neither the noble courage to reprehend 
vice, nor the generous warmth to bear their honest testimony in the cause of virtue, 
conclude every one to be ill-natured who has any penetration, and look upon a dis- 
tinguishing judgment as want of tenderness. But they should learn, than this discern- 
ment does not always proceed from an uncharitable temper, but from that long 
experience and knowledge of the world which leads those who have it, to scrutinize 
into the conduct and dispositions of men, before they trust entirely to those fair 
appearances, which sometimes veil the most insidious purposes. 
Vol. 6— No. 3— T. 
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We are perpetually mistaking the qualities and dispositions of our own hearts,— 
we elevate our failings into virtues, and qualify our vices into weaknesses ; and hence 
arise so many false judgments respecting meekness. Self-ignorance is at the very root 
of all this mischief. There are many persons who complain that, for their part, thei? 
spirit is so meek, that they can bear nothing ; whereas, if they spake truth, they would 
■ay, their spirit is so high and unbroken that they can bear nothing. Strange to plead 
their meekness as a reason why they cannot endure to be crossed, and to produce their 
impatience of contradiction as a proof of their gentleness. Meekness, like most other 
virtues, has certain limits, which it no sooner exceeds, than it becomes criminaL 
Servility of spirit is not gentleness, but weakness ; and if indulged under the specious 
appearance it sometimes puts on, will lead to the most dangerous complianees. 

Those who can hear innocence maligned without vindicating it, — falsehood st- 
serted without contradicting it, — or religion profaned without resenting it, are not 
gentle, but wicked ; and to give up the cause of an innocent injured friend, became 
the popular cry happens to be against him, is the most disgraceful weakness. This wis 
the case with Madame de Maintenon. She loved the character, and admired the talents 
of Racine, — she caressed him while he had no enemies, but wanted the greatness of 
mind, or rather the common justice, to protect him against their resentment when he 
had ; so her favourite was deserted and given up to the suspicious jealousy of the king, 
when a prudent remonstrance from her might have preserved him. But her tameness* 
if not absolute connivance, in the great massacre of the Protestants, in whose church 
she had been bred, is a far more guilty instance of her weakness ; an instance which, in 
spite of all her devotional zeal and incomparable prudence, will disqualify her from 
shining in the annals of good women, however she may be entitled to figure among the 
great and fortunate. Compare her conduct with that of her undaunted and pious 
countryman and contemporary, Bougi, who, when Louis would have prevailed on bin 
to renounce his religion for a commission under government, nobly replied, — " If I 
could be persuaded to betray my Grod for a marshall's staff, I might betray my king 
for a bribe of much less consequence.^" 

Meekness is imperfect if it is not both active and passive ; if it will not enable s» 
to subdue our own passions and resentments, as well as qualify us to bear patiently the 
passions and resentments of others. Before we give way to any violent emotion of 
anger, it would be well to consider the value of the object which excites it, and to reflect 
for a moment, whether the thing we so ardently desire, or so vehemently resent, be of 
as much importance to us, as that delightful tranquility of soul which we renounce in 
pursuit of it ; if,, on a fair calculation, we find we are not likely to get as much as «e 
are sure to loose, then, putting all religious considerations out of the question, common 
sense and human policy will tell us, we have made a foolish and unprofitable exchange. 
Inward quiet is a part of one's self, — the object of our resentment may be only a matter 
of opinion ; and certainly what makes a portion of our actual happinesa, ought to be 
too dear to us, to be sacrificed for a trifling imaginary good. The most pointed satire 
I remember to have read, on a mind enslaved by anger, is an observation of Senecst — 
** Alexander," said he, " had two friends, Clitus and Lysymachus ; the one he exposed 
to a lion, the other to himself : he who was turned loose to the beast escaped, but 
Clitus was murdered, for he was turned loose to an angry man." A passionate man's 
happiness is never in his own keeping ; it is the sport of accident, and the slave of 
events : it is in the power of his acquaintance and servants, but chiefly of his enemies, 
and all his comforts lie at the mercy of others. So far from being willing to learn of 
him who was meek and lowly, he considers meekness as the want of a becoming spirit, 
and lowliness as a despicable and vulgar meanness ; and an imperious man will so little 
covet the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, that it is almost the only ornament 
he will not be solicitous to wear. But resentment is a very expensive vice. How dearly 
has it cost its votaries, even from the sin of Cain, the first offender in this kind. It 
is cheaper, (says a pious vrriter) to forgive, and save the charges. If it were only for 
mere human reasons, it would turn to a better account to be patient ; nothing d^ests 
the malice of an enemy like a spirit of forbearance, — the return of rage for rage cannot 
be so effectually provoking. True gentleness, like an impenetrable armour, repels the 
most pointed shafts of malice ; they cannot pierce through this invulnerable shield, but 
either fall hurtless to the ground, or return to wound the hand that shot them. 

A meek spirit will not look out of itself for happiness, because it finds a constsnt 
banquet at home ; yet, by a sort of diviue alcbymy, it will convert all external events 
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to its own profit, and be able to deduce acme good, e^en from tke moat nnpromising ; 
it will extract comfort from the most barren circumstances,— it will suck honey out of 
the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock. 

But the supreme excellence of this complacent quality is, that it naturally disposes 
the mind where it resides to the practise of every other that is amiable. Meekness may 
be truly called the pioneer of all the other virtues, which leyels every obstruction, and 
smooths every difficulty that might impede their entrance, or retard their progress. The 
pecoliar importance and value of this amiable virtue maybe further seenin its permanency. 
Honours and.dignities are transient, — bean^ and riches frail and fugacious to a proverb. 
Would not the truly wise, therefore, wish to have some one possession, which they 
might call their own in the severest ezigenciee ; but this wish can only be aooomplished by 
acqairing and maintaining that calm and absolute self-possession, which, as the world had 
DO hand in giving, so it cannot, by the most malidons exertion of its power, take away. 

JOSEPH SCHOFIELD, P. Pnov. G, M. 
Samt George qf England Lodge, Waterhead Mill, Oldham Dietrict. 



THE EXPERIMENTAL SECRET. 

WoMBN, time out of mind, hare been 

Rare secret keepers, — 'tis well known 
That what they ne'er have heard or seen, 

They ne'er have 'mongst the neighbours blown ; 
Therefore what they do not know, 
Surely will no further go. 
When you of secrets they'd beguile,— ah ! 
Then think of Samson and Delilah ! 
Once, in the gloom and silence of the night, 
A loviog spouse half killed his wife with fright. 
** Murder," he cried, ** ye gods I what do I ail ? 

O mortal flesh ! thou art in pieces torn." 
** Lord 1" quoth the wife, ** what makes you weep and wail ?** 
" 'Tis over now," said he,—" this egg, new born,— 
New laid ! I meau. I dreamed when in my sleep,— 
(But oh 1 you must the thing a secret keep,) 
I dreamed that I was laying of an egg ! 
(But keep it secret let me once more beg.) 
I woke with throes and pains» tha) seized me then, 
That must be common to a laying hen ; 
And here's the egg, quite fresh and warm, 

As I have laid it. But, my dear, 
There is no more cause for alarm, — 

Keep you but this, I've nought to fear : 
But, if you make my secret known, 
I shall be talk for the whole town 
Many a day ; malicious men 
Will cry, — ^There goes the laying hen 1' 
'Twas only done his loving wife to try, 
And is, of course, a thumping, barefaced lie 1 
How long she kept it, 'tis but fair to say. 
She kept it even till the break of day ; 
But scarcely did the morning sun appear, 
Before she told a bosom friend most dear, 
Whom she could trust : what makes the case more shocking. 
She hurried so, she left behind a stocking. 
*' It will no further go, dear Mrs. Prattle 1" 
" Lord, bless ye, no ! d'ye think my tongue's a rattle ?" 
How could it go ? Ere night the whole town said, 
That such a man a nest of eggs had laid I 
Women their secret thoughts cannot control,*- 
Yet men there are, not leas unfirm of 0OttL 
iAlg of the Valley Lodge, Manchester. SAMOHT NOSLOTRCIN. 
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DESCRIPTION OF HER MAJESTY'S STATE COACH, 

Fmished in the year 1762 ; the most Superb Carriage ever built. Designed bg Sir 
WiUiam ChamberSf and executed under his directions. The PanUings executed by 
CYPRIANL 

THB ntOVT PANEL. 

Brittamia seated on a Throne, holding in her hand a Staff of Liberty, attended 
by Religion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, Commerce, Plenty, and Victory, 
presenting her with a ikuriand of Laurel ; in the back ground, a Tiew of St. Faol's and 
the River Thames. 

THB RIGHT DOOR. 

Industry and Ingenuity giving a Comucopice to the Genius of England. 

THB PANBLS OF EACH SIDE OF DITTO. 

History, recording the Reports of Fame, and Peace burning the Implements of War. 

THE BACK PANEL. 

Neptune and Amphitrite issuing from their Palace in a triumphant car drawn by 
Sea Horses, attended by the Winds, Rivers, Tritons, Naiads, &c. bringing the Tnbnte 
of the World to the British Shore. 

UPPER PART OF DITTO. 

Is the Royal Arms beautifully ornamented with the Order of St. George, the Rose, 
Shamrock and Thistle entwined. 

THE LEFT DOOR. 

Mars, Minerva, and Mercury, supporting the Imperial Crown of Great Britain. 

THB PANELS ON EACH SIDE OF DITTO, 

The liberal Arts and Sciences protected. 

The front and four quarter panels over the paintings are plate glass. 

The whole of the carriage and body is richly ornamented with lanrel and earred 
work, beautifully gilt. The length 24 feet, width 8 feet 3 inchss, height 12 feet, length 
of pole 12 feet 4 inches, weight 4 tons, 

The carriage and body of the coach is composed as follows : Of four large Tritoni, 
who support the body by four braces covered with blue morocco leather, and ornamented 
with gilt buckles. The two figures placed in front of the carriage bear the driverf 
and are represented in the action of drawing by cables extending round their shonlden 
and the cranes, and sounding shells to announce the approach of the Monarch of the 
Ocean ; and those at the back carry the imperial Fasces, topt with tridents. The 
driver's foot-board is a large scollop shell ornamented by reeds and other maiine 
plants. The pole represents a bundle of lances ; the splinter bar is composed of a rich 
moulding issuing from beneath a voluted shell, and each end terminating in the head 
of a dolphin ; and the wheels are imitated from those of the ancient triumphal chariot 
The body of the coach is composed of eight palm trees, which branching out at the top) 
sustain tlie roof, and four angular trees are loaded with trophies allusive to the victories 
obtained by Great Britain during the late glorious war, supported by four lions' heads. 
On the centre of the roof stand three boys, representing the Genii of Eugland, Scotland 
and Ireland, supporting the imperial crown of Great Britain, and holding in their hands 
the sceptre, sword of state, and ensigns of knighthood ; their bodies are adorned with 
festoons of laurels, which fall from henee towards the four corners. 

The inside of the body is lined with rich scarlet embossed velvet, superbly laced 
and embroidered with gold as follows : In the centre of the roof is the star, encircled by 
the collar of the Order of the Garter, and surmounted by the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, pendant the George and Dragon, in the cornecs l^e Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle, entwined. The hind lounge is ornamented with the badge of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George ; and on the front the badge of the Order of the Gnylph 
and Bath, ornamented with the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle. The hind seat fall has 
the badge of St. Andrew ; and on the front, the badge of St. Patrick, adorned with the 
Rose, Shamrock, Thistle, and Oak Leaf. The hammock -cloth of the same cosUy 
materials. The harness for eight horses is made of red morocco leather, and decorated 
with blue ribbons, the royal arms, and other ornaments richly gilt ; and it is used when 
Her Majesty goes in state, drawn by eight cream coloured horses, and is kept in ^^ 
Royal Mews, Pimlico. 
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THE MOUNTAIN CHILD. 

BY JAMES GRBGOR GRANT. 

[TBI following poem records the unhappv fate of a child in the Isle of If an, (a boy scaroely 
eight years old J who perished one stormy night npon the Ciaghree mountain, in one of those 
fearful mists which has often been seen rolling down like a rast ocean from the yet higher tops 
of Suafield and North Barrule. The poor little fellow had nnfortonatdy wandered from his 
Cstber's side in the evening, and was found dead next morning under the mountain walL] 

As we roam along this moontun wUU, 

Hark to my song of a nountaiB child I 

No carol or ditty of blyth«tome breathy 

Bat a low, sad cbaant of sorrow and death ! 

A song for the cottage maiden's tear, 

When she hears the night-winds whistling drear ; 

A song for the passing trmyeller's sigh. 

When he hears the tempest gathering nigh,— 

And the mists from the Barrule and Snafield's broW| 

Roll like a sea, as they're rolling now ; 

And he scarce may catch, on the mountain wild, 

A glimpse of the home of the mountain child 1 

Where'er on English ground I roam, 
I love to gaze on a cottage home ! 
With its pastoral grace, and its rustic air. 
And its clear white wall, and its garden fair. — 
And the thin blue smoke on the upland breese, 
Gracefully curl'd o'er the sheltering trees; 
And the door where trellising woodbine creeps, 
And the lattice where many a tall rose peeps 
Through its small bright panes that the sunset gilds, 
Beneath the eaves where the swallow builds; 
And the meadow where all is verdant and mild,— 
Was such the home of the mountain child ? 

Look on the bleak, lone, comfortless cot,*- 
Toil and penury mark the spot ! 
Bare and riielterless, sayage and drear, 
Nor shrub nor floweret blossoming near ! 
The roof is sod, and the walls are mud, 
Half wash'd down by the winter flood ; 
And through many a ruined cranny and rift. 
The fierce rains dash, and the bleak snows drift! 
What, oh! what should inhabit there? 
Beasts of the field, or fowls of the air ! 
All is desolate, stem, and wild ; — 
Such is the home of the mountain child ! 

When the winter-winds are whistling shrill, 
Heap up the bright coal fire as ye will. 
And spread the festal board beside. 
With the generous cheer of Christmastide,— 
And sip the red wine as it laughs in the rays 
Through the crystal shot by the ruddy blase. 
And wrap ye in luxury's fleecy fi^d, 
From the biting tooth of the keeB« sharp o<^d,-*- 
E'en then, from the shutter'd and eurtain'd paoes, 
One breath will send a chill through your veins ! 
Oh ! what, in the hut of the shelterless wild, 
Can warm the veins of the Bioniktidn child ? 

Dearer than raiments of purple and gold, 
Is fire to the wretch who trembles with cold : 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MANCHESTER UNITY OP 

INDEPENDENT ODD FELLOWS. 

GlNTLSMSN, 

It is I think impossible for a more cutting sarcasm to be uttered 
against you tban tbe jast and often repeated complaint of the Directors of this Magazinct 
that their efforts for its improvement are impeded by a paucity of matter. 

Paucity of matter 1 Is it possible that a body comprising nearly 150,000 mea 
cannot muster sufficient talent to fill the pages of a sixpenny periodical, and that only 
published once a quarter ? The oft rehearsed statement of the respectability of our 
Order,— of the number of talented men enlisted in its ranks, — who, unconnected with 
us, wUl credit it, with this stigma of ignorance so glaringly displayed ? None. 

It follows, then, that the whole of our immense number of members, with the 
exception of a few, whose names have at different times appeared in the Magazine, 
must either be incapacitated by ignorance, or withheld by laziness, want of confidence, 
or some other cause equally unmanly, from contributing a few lines for tbe instruction 
or amusement of their brethren. If tbe latter supposition be the true one, it may be 
immediately remedied ; but if the first be correct, some system should be instantly 
adopted to remedy the evil, and remove a reproach so degrading. Our large towns 
should set us tbe example. The elemental branches should be taught, gratis, to mem- 
bers desirous of being instructed. Libraries, philosophical apparatus, and all the other 
parapharnalia of Mechanics* Institutes should be provided for the use and improve- 
ment of those farther advanced ; papers should be read, lectures given. 

I know that some will smile when they read this,—- some may think me a dreamer, 
a castle builder, an enthusiast ; to each, to all I plead guilty. In the words of the 
philosopher, " Strike, but hear me.'' 

It is this very doubt of doing that bars all improvement, and delays, protracts, 
and very often ruins every measure devised for the good of mankind. That every-day 
heard sentence,—" I cannot do it," is as hateful an assemblage of words as our voca- 
bulary can produce. A man may do anything in reason, if — he will. 

But I have mentioned nothing impracticable, nothing even difficult, nothing in 
fact but what I have seen carried into effect, under as many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, as can fall to the lot of any man or body of men to surmount. Yet they have 
been eurmounted, and tbe splendid success and utility of the institntionsy have amply 
repaid the trouble and toil necessary for their formation. 

Example is beyond precept* Let me give a short history of an institution formed 
in this village, and humbly propose our success as an instance that perseverance mutt 
ittcceed. There are, it may be, 300 Odd Fellows in the village. The original pro- 
moters of the institution 4id not exceed six, of which I was one. We talked over oar 
project, sadly too often, at last we bestirred ourselves and did. A paper was drawn 
up, complaining of the ignorance which prevailed, and pointing out a remedy. 

Some gave a cold assent, " it was quite true, — very just,'' &c., but they went no 
further ; others, and I am sorry to say many of them past officers, declared the scheme 
to be impracticable. Did we believe these wiseacres, or were we daunted or discouraged 
by their prognostications ? No ! We called a meeting to deliberate upon the proper 
measures, — few, very few attended. We called another, and another ; we brought our 
resolutions before the different Lodges,— we argued the good that could be done, and 
we entreated their assistance. In the Lodge, and out of the Lodge, we harped upon 
our favourite string. We gained ground, — we wrote out a subscription list, and we 
headed it ourselves. Kames were added slowly,— and after much persuasion, — but they 
were added. We offered to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, gratis, tiiree nights 
a week ; our numbers increased, and at a general meeting of subscribers, it was deter- 
mined to commence forthwith. 

We had gained one point, and (hat was in itself a victory. We had begun,^ 
others had an interest as well as ourselves in our infaiit scheme ; each determined to 
do his best to farther it, and each did a little. We increased our members by degrees. 
Those who hung; back at the firsts seeing us prosper, now joined us. True, very true, 
we had opponents ; many disliked our new fiingled schemes, — some doubted our motives, 
and shook their heads; some were too old to learn, others were too busy ; we argued, 
laughed at, and admonished,— coQverted some, and silenced others. Book after book 
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Wtg Mt6, td our libiftry, and shining after shilling to oar funds. In shortt and to lUdl 
«p all, we were determmed to succeed, and we knew that perseTerance conquers erery 
difficulty. 

Oar library now numbers nearly 120 ▼olumea, many of them ezpensiTe works, on 
the arts and sciences, and all of them instructive. We have purchased an electrical 
machine and apparatus, and are about to add an air pump, and other inatruments. The 
present stagnation of trade has in some degree affected us, but we trust that better times 
will eaable us to keep on our oonrse triumphantly. Connected with our institution are 
classes for the elementary branches of reading, writing, &c., and also another for 
grammar and composition. We avoid in our esanys and diacussions all political and 
religious subjects ; our object is to instruct all, and if poasible to offend none. Already 
are the good effects seen in the advancement of ottr membera in knowledge, and their 
desire for further improvement. We are in no manner connected with a public house» 
bat our school, meetings, Su:., are held iU a room provided for the purpose (-*much 
has been done^ but mucli may yet be accomplished. The acquisition of knowledge in 
geaeral, is like the science of botany in particular, which, if the rudlmenta be onco 
msstered, attracts us irresistibly forward, and repays us at every step by some delightful 
blossom before unexamined. 

And now, gentlemen, let me drop the ioe, and address you in my own proper 
person. Your high yank in your Lodges and in the Districts, gives you an interest with 
the members ; can you exert that interest to a nobler purpose than the improvement of 
their minds ? We have struggled, and have succeeded ; in the words of Holy Writ, I 
address you individually, — ** Go thou, and do likewise." I add lio more, but am, iU 
the boQds of Friendship, Love and Truth, 

Yours, respectfully, 

WILLIAM KITCHEN, N. G., 
President of the Annley Odd Fellows* Literary lastttotion. 
Oottingwood Lodge, Armley, near Leeds, Bromley DUtriet. 



OUR PLEASURE DRIVE. 

WRITTBN RXPRBSSLY fOK TBS ODD PBLI.0W8* BCAOASINS, 

BY ALEXANDER C. SHERRIFF, P. V., BRAMLBY DISTRICT. 



^^ile the sun as it rises to others, sUnes bright, 
I think how it formerly shone*— Sbbridaw. 



Thb morning of the 29th of May, 1836, rose as every May morning shoutd, 
fair and beautiful ; and here, were t so inclined, I might introduce long, and no doubt 
elegant, allusions to " feathered choristers" and the ** incense of flowers," but at the 
present date hereof, I am in nowise sentimental. Now, although there is nothing 
particularly astonishing in a morning at that season of the year being fine, seeing that 
the said month of May is, and from time immemorial has been, the pet month of poets 
end versifiers of every grade, the majority of which intereating class have actually 
bedaubed it with adulation, and tuned their oaten pipes to its praise, in measures of 
every known quantity and quality ) yet that the 29th, a day which for full one 
quarter of a Julian year, had been set aside by my friend Ben Bilson and myself, as 
ui out-and-out day of pleasure ; that it should be propitious, is, judging by my own 
experience, a solecism in natural history. 

Everything had been arranged. Our conversation for the last month had invariably 

turned upon astonishing his Majesty's lieges on that particular day, with a turn-out at 

DO ordinary splendour ; and in conformity with an intention so truly laudable and 

praiseworthy, extraordinary preparations had been made. A horse and gig had been 

ordered, and particular directions given that the animal should be as near thorough bred 

at a toucher, and that the vehicle should not disgrace the tit. In short, to transcribe 

the eloquent and classic appeal of Ben to the hostler, delivered with due emphasis, 

and accompanied by an initiatory bribe of one shilling sterling, — *' All must be babg 
up" 

Vol. 6— No. 3— V. 
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B«d is Tery well when the asnal routine of busineBS eompeli ni to leave it, but 
when a delight of greater magnitude awaits on our arising, there are, I ween, few 
turnings, and fewer jawnings. That night, to use the symbolical and highly imaginative 
language of one of the " finest pisantry in the universe," — ** I got no sleep at all, at 
all, for draming ;" and six o'clock, (rather an unusual occurrence at that hour) saw me 
at my toilet, decorating my person with unusual care, and awaiting rather impatiently 
the arrival of my fdend. 

Every circumstance turned out as per agreement ; at half-past six, the distant 
clatter of a conveyance spoke volumes for the punctuidity of Ben, and scarcely two 
minutes had elapsed before I beheld him clearing the comer of a neighbouring lane, 
like a whip of the first water, and drawing up with the air of a London jarvey at my 
stfeet door. No time was lost ; almost instantaneously I was seated by his side,— in 
a second we were rattiing over the stones, — and our long-expected day of pleasure had 
commenced. 

As we proceeded through the town, I had little opportunity to remark upon onr 
appearance ; but when, at length, the confused jumble of streets and narrow Isnes had 
given place to the 

•* Bowery pride 

Of groYes of waving green on every aide,'* 

I found time to comment upon, and to admire. Our horse was, as the hostler declared, 
** a right uu," — gig, fresh from the coachmaker's hands, — harness newly varnished, and 
the brasses, bit, &c., bore testimony to the efficacy of polishing paste when combined 
with industry. The sun shone brightly upon us, and we repaid his smiles with interest 
Away we went like a meteor, or like like anything which the imagination of my 

reader, if more fertile in metaphors than my own, may please to add. Nor was the 
human portion of the display a whit inferior. I was positively fine, but Ben was 
superlatively so ; I was in spirits, but he was enthusiastic. Dame Nature had conferred 
upon me the adTantage of height, for I stood at least two inches and three-quarters 
taller than ** his diminished head could rise," but even this superiority was vrrested from 
me ; in his capacity of drirer, he sat two cushions above me, — and thus in every par- 
ticular I was condemned to play second fiddle. 

It would be egotistic to dwell upon my own appearance, but the description of my 
friend's outer man it would be almost sacrilege to withhold. A green jockey coat, with 
bright gilt buttons, encased his person for the first time, whilst a black relvet waistcoat 
lent additional lustre to a pair of white corded breeches, ** small by degrees and 
beautifully less," which, although borrowed (tell it not in Gath) from our mutual friend 
Benson, the Teterinary surgeon, fitted, as Ben declared, to a very trifle. His boots too 
out-Warrened Warren,— neyer was such a lustre seen, except in the yellow brilliancy of 
the tops. He appeared that day a flying panegyrist upon the merits of " No. SO, 
Strand." But his hat, — how shall I describe his hat, — ordered for the occasion ; its 
breadth of brim, and altitude of crown had been a subject of absorbing interest,— the 
theme of meditation by day, and of dreams by night. Thrice had it been returned for 
improvement into the maker's hands, and it was not until that gentleman had declared 
his absolute inability to produce a finer specimen of his art, that the ambition of my 
friend was appeased. He possessed the ne plus ultra of beavers, the very essence of s 
cbapeau, and he was satisfied. The very horse seemed to sympathise in our feelings of 
self-complaoency, and did his utmost to heighten the effects of our turn-out. Tossing 
his head high in air, he proceeded along at a rate which certainly entitled him to the 
hostier's eulogiom ; neither whip nor encouragement needed he, but like an arrow from 
a bow, he swept along in his strength. 

It is, I think, impossible to sit behind a fine animal, moving at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, vrithout a sensation of pleasure. The rapid transition from object to 
object, the easy manner in which this is effected, and your admiration of the performer, 
altogether produce a feeling of delight which a journey in those annihilators of space,— 
the railways, — neyer can bestow. I confess that I felt this happiness, combined in 
some little degree with a portion of self-esteem, the consequence, perhaps, of a fuw 
tuitf and a considerable quantity of current coin in the pockets thereof; be that u it 
' may, I was happy, and am not compelled, nor in fact able, to give the exact why ssd 
wherefore. 

** Is it not glorious ?" said Ben ; and as he spoke I could obserre the twinkle of 
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hb little grey eye, pierdng the obeesrity into which an tmuing ezaberanee of hat-brim 
oooTeyed hia oountenanoe, — *' Is it not gloriona ?" 

«« Capital/' aaid I. 

** Capital ! It is more than capital. Is not the day splendid ? and/' darting m 
glance of fenrent delight npon his white inexpressibles, ** are we not as fine as the dayl 
Shan't we produce a sensation at Dunsington ? Is he not a noble fellow ?" oontinned 
he, as in mere wantonness he laid the whip npon the glossy skin of the spirited animal; 
" tee that toach has added a oonple of miles an hour to bnr pace. Soho, my fine fellow I 
— ^go it, my kiddy 1" and the enthnsiasm of Ben was too great for words. 

Now, if my friend really and truly preferred anything under heaTcn's canopy to 
himself, and that blooming portion of creation, called womam, that thing was a horse. 
Perched on tho saddle, he had attained his pinnacle of happiness, and the world was 
at fair and bright and beautiful as poets represent it. A perfect connoisseur was he in 
hone-flesh, and could dilate for hours on the subject with a fluency and fenrour which 
BO other topic could produce. He piqued himself, too, not a little, upon his excellence 
in the sister arts of riding and driring ; and although the former had, at sundry steeple 
chases, and aports of the like kind, cost him a few involuntary somersets, yet the 
piiiion was too deeply seated for bruise or fracture to eradicate, and he reoovered from 
these little accidents, a more enthusiastic equestrian than before. His whole desire 
from the fickle goddess waa a stud ; others might build caatles in the air, Ben contented 
himself with rearing stables in that element But to proceed :•— 

Our journey produced but few incidents, and these of too tririal a nature for m 
place here. Occasionidly a sweet smile from some nistic beauty, engaged, even at 
that eariy hour in aome domeatic employment, afforded ua a topic for remark ; but our 
discourse turned chiefly upon Dunsington and ita inhabitanta, or rather of that portion 
of them who, possessing a bright eye and a sensitiTe heart, were to be the especisi 
objects of oar attention. 

Now this same Dunaington was a sealed book to me, and like all unknown lands, 
a little tinctured with romance ; but to Ben it waa a familiar spot, — ^the scene of bis 
boyhood,— and of course hallowed. Some years, however, had elspsed, since he broke 
the schoolmaster's windows, aa a parting token of reapect, and a discharge in fuU, for 
the immense quantity of corporeal strength, which that gentleman with the best possible 
iatentions had expended upon his carcase ; and time had considerably mellowed, if not 
eradicated, all feelings of revenge. '* I will shake a fist," quoth my friend, ** with that 
old chap, in perfect cordiality 1" Alas, however, for the mutability of human affairs I 
Ben had no opportunity of ahewing his attachment to the principles of Christianity, for 
the green aod grew over the head of bis castigator. 

If ** the longest journey baa an end," it follows aa a thing of conrie, that a short 
one must also terminate ; and in exact conformity with this theorem, we entered the 
aoarket town of Dundngton, after a pleasant drive of eighteen miles. 

And now, gentle reader, if thou haat the least desire to know the locality of the 
said town of Dunsington, into which, without leave asked or given, I have uaher^ 
thee, be it far from me to throw difficultiea in thy way. Take thy atlas, and turn to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire,^if thou findest not the said Dunsington within twenty 
miles N. N. E. of the town called Leeda, the fault Ilea in thy map not being the ** newest 
and most authentic," and not in me. 

I said that we entered the town ;— but to proceed. We soon made good our 
entrance, which was a matter of no amall diflicolty. It was "feast day," and even at that 
hour, aa unusual number of children and doga were indulging their squalling and barking 
propensitiea in the open air, with a doe accompaniment of penny trumpets, and an 
occuional interlude of oratory delivered with the most insinuative gesticulations and 
pathos, by the dealer in India-roekt to his customers. 

No sooner, however, had we appeared, than a noble emulation to aurpass each 
other in noise seemed to animate both dogs and children. Had we been ** men whom 
the king delighteth to honour," our arrival could scarcely have elicited a more uproarioua 
welcome. Part of the canine genus evinced an astonishing predilection for the horse's 
heel's; another portion assayed in the fervour of their hospitality to leap into hia mouth 
and the remainder exhibited no lack of agility in their attempts to imitate the revolution 
of the wheels. The children, it must be confessed, were behind the dogs in regard to 
position ; but not a little behind them in mischief. Their quality of lung and strength 
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of mtiiele were ezhiUted in perfect profiiiioii,'^the former in their finely modnlsted 
exhortations to the horse to ** gee up ;*' and the latter in their strenuous tugging at the 
back of the gig,— and of each other in order to render the said recommendation whoUj 
nugatory. 

Patience* according to the school copy, is the best remedy for all misfortunes, and 
although man and horse might and did betray a little agitation under a receptioB so 
unexpected, yet we determined, in compliance with this aphorism, to bear and foibear; 
and without accident— unless the wheels passing OTer the bodies of one or two of the 
aforesaid curs can be dignified with that appellation — we arriTcd at the Golden Cock, 
the principal inn in the principal street of I>unsington. 

Like most of the fraternity of landlords, mine host of the Golden Cock possessed 
a considerable quantity of paunch, and an unlimited allowance of dose ; the latter 
member, too, gare promise of an amaaing fecundity, being completely covered with 
tubercles of a hue Tarying from a rose colour to a deep purple, and which increased in 
size so rapidly, as to give fair promise of one day rivalling in magnitude the root from 
whence they sprung. In truth, a merrj mortal was our host, whose song was generally 
loudest, and whose draught was proportionably deep. The latt lineal descendant of a 
long array of publican ancestors, their conviTial qualities seemed to rest like a mantle 
of inspiration on their son, as a lamp when expiring for lack of oil emits one bright 
gleam ere it gives place to darkness. 

Time it appeared had considerably altered the physiog of my friend, for after 
studying his features attentively, the landlord declared his inability to remember them. 
His name, however, and a few reminiscential hints concerning some wall fruit at divers 
times illegally abstracted from the territorial garden of the Golden Cock, speedily recalled 
him to the host's recollection. Grasping him by the hsnd with all the tenderness of a 
vice, he uttered a malediction on his own m'emory, pronounced Ben to have been a "ron 
un," a class of beings for which he (the landlord) professed an entire affection, and 
muttering that our ride must have found us an appetite, hurried off to hasten breakfast 
for two. 

It would be tedious to recount the number of visits made, exhiMtions patronised, 
and brandy-snap purchased during the day ; let it suffice, that we basked in the sunshine 
of beauty, and whispered the flattering tale to the possessors of it; wholesale lovers were 
we that day, — and never had I suspected that flattery, mixed with so litUe art, and 
plastered so thickly, could be gulped. Yet so it was. 

Twelve o'clock found us seated in the bar of the Golden Cock, my worthy com- 
panion in the '* chair," and at least a score of acquaintances around him ; most inteU 
lectnai personages were they, and choice indeed were the subjects discussed. Not- 
vrithstanding this, I was weary, and had been so for hours. In vain during that period 
had I entreated my friend to depart, hinting that delay would incur many additional 
expenses in the shape of toll-bars, &c. He professed an entire independence of toH- 
bars and their keepers,—- declared with much animation his determination to annihilate 
any unlucky wight who should dare in the least degree to thwart his wishes, and 
immediately commenced ** The Bay of Biscay, 1" for the third time, in a voice as 
harmonious, and nearly as loud as the thunder which it describes. Waiting patiently 
until this melodious effort had ended, I started up, and ringing the bell, ordered the 
horse to be got ready, and at the same time declared my intention of proceeding home- 
ward, with or without him. Seeing me determined, Ben declared his readiness to 
depart, but stipulated that I should forthwith sit down, until he had favoured the 
company with a song, the words of which he assured us were his own composition, 
and the music adapted to it by a friend. As I am anxioos that this flower of poesy 
ihottld not blush unseen, I beg leave to transcribe it :-— 

How bright was the hour when the soft stealing breeze 

KissM the sweets from the leaves of the rose, 
Andsigfa'd as it pasa'd through the murmuring treea. 

For the sweetness it soon was to lose. 

The sound of thy late on the face of the deep, 

Seem'd to die as it wandered along, — 
Till echo awak'd by thy voice from its sleep, 

Burst forOi into music and song. 

And the blosaoms which glowM on the banks of the lakc^ 

Seem*d to amUe on its mirror of blue. 
Till the ripples press'd on in delight for their sake. 

And fondled the ftow'rs as they grew ! 
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As the last word died away io a shake which maft haTt aitonished, if not delighted, 
the hear of Madame Stoekhausen, an nnivenal *' braTO Ben" borst from, bj this time, 
the inebriated beings around me. In the midst of their plaudits and eipoetulations, 
we rose to depart, and after considerable exercise in hand-shaking, and a mnltitude 
of promises to Tisit them at an early period, elfoeted our purpose, starting from the 
door as the clock proclaimed ** the wee short hour ayont the twal," and the company 
we had left were caroling the following :— 

" There*8 nothing here on earth deserres 
Half of the thought we waste about It, 
And tldokioff bat liestrojrs the nerires 

When we could do so well without It. 
If folk* would let the world go rouod. 

And pay their tithes and eat their dinners. 
Such doleful looks would not be foand 
To frigrhten us poor lauirhiog sinners. 
Never sigh when you can sing. 
Bat laugh like me at everjthkig !*' 

Having some donbt as to whether a man seeing double, could manage a ringU 
horse', 1 had offered my services before starting, as driver. This Ben indignantly 
refused, declaring his ability in general, and at that identical moment in particular, to 
drive a gig, tandem, or stage-coach, with any man in Europe, and offering to back 
such modest opinion of his own merits, with a trifling sum of one thousand guineas, 
being more, to my certain knowledge, by nine hundred and ninety-nine than he possessed 
in the world. To this nervous piece of eloquence there could be no reply, and the 
point was of course yielded. 

" I'll tell you what, sir," said Ben, after we had proceeded a few miles in perfect 
silence, neither of us being quite satisfied with the conduct of the other, — ** Til tell you 
what sir, you have broken up a company of the joUiest fellows in the universe. Had 
you but waited another hour, — but another hour, sir, I believe I should have been 
prevailed upon to have sung them '* AUce Grey;" I felt myself getting in a mood for 
it : but you have missed it, — and curse me if I ever sing it in your bearing, sir.*' 

Nut at all alarmed by this threat, I proceeded to tell him that he was drunk, 
confoundedly drunk, — that for the last three hours he had talked utter and downright 
nonsense, — and that his song of the *' Bay of Biscay" was so execrable that the great- 
est kindness he could bestow was to stick fast to his purpose of never singing in my 
company. 

*' Drunk, nir 1 did you say drunk ? you must be drunk to say so ; I am perfectly 
sober ; any man at a glance may see so. As for my singing, sir, it has met with ap- 
plause from professional men, and I don't value your opinion a farthing cheesecake, sir. 
'Why, sir, my song of the Bay of Biscay has been pronounced inferior only to Braham ; 
BO it shews your judgment. But it is useless, totally useless, to *' 

Here he was interrupted by my seizing the reins, which in the heat of offended 
pride he had neglected so much, that the horse had diverged from the high road, and 
was quietly trotting down a lane which ran at right angles to it. 

** Beautiful," I exclaimed; ** a specimen beyond doubt of your thousand- guinea- 
driving. A child might keep hii horse on the road, but the ' best driver in Europe' 
allows htm to suit his fancy." 

By this time the horse was turned into the road, and the indignation of Ben at its 
height. Leaning forward, to give more impetus to his blows, he commenced showering 
them upon the back and side of the spirited animal, who upon the first application set 
off at full speed. Perhaps nnconscions of this, or rather maddened by the combined 
effects of brandy and Texation, he continued his flagellation, until alarmed by our 
tremendous pace, I dragged him backward to his seat. The mischief, howcTcr, was 
done. The careless fellow at the Golden Cock had neglected to attach the curb-chain ; 

the bit was kept firmly between the horse's jaws, and in pliin terms he was running 

awayl 

It was not until I had seized the reins, and pulled with all the strength I could 
muiter, without producing the slightest alteration in our speed, that this painful truth 
burst upon me. 

** Idiot I" I exclaimed, '* you have occasioned this, and most likely both our liyea 
must pay for your madness and temerity." 
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'' He goes grandly," layt Ben, and his laugh echoed load and long, and Mened 
to goad the animal onwarda. It waa erident that he considered oar ntnation as one of 
no danger, or rather he never conaidered it at idl, for the bumpers he had drunk lanred 
to drown all ideas of danger. 

'* Ben, are yon mad ? Hear me, I say,— the horse ia numing away ; we shall be 
dashed to pieces." 

*' Banning away, is he ?" hiccupped my pot-Taliant friend. " Oh I let him mn ; 
we ahall be the aooner at home, — ^shan't we, di 1"-— — and again his laugh raitg load 
and merrily. 

There was something horrible in laaghter at this moment, yet it rendered me 
desperate ; giring him one side of the reins, I planted my feet firmly on the forepart 
of the gig, and telling him to pull for his life, I hung on with all my weight and strength 
on the other side. Ben followed my example mechanically, but our united efforts were 
useless. Like the wild horse of Mazeppa, the motto of our charger waa still, " away, 
away I" 

How long we continued thus, or what space we traversed, I know not. In the 
meantime every portable article had made ita escape,— cushions, mat, whip, and hati, 
followed each other in rapid succession at every jolt of the gig, until at lengUi we were 
left *' alone in our glory." Still as we held on, no perception of danger feemed to 
dawn upon the mind of my companion ; he jested upon our condition, laughed ^eartily at 
my " hanging on so grimly," and actually imitated the sea song of a udlor, |n tonei 
loud enough for any " man afore the mast" in his Majesty's navy. 

My own situation, however, was not quite so comfortable as my friend'^. Our 
rate of flying waa terrific, and the chance of being thrown headlong from the gdg, and 
most likely my brains dashed out, or at the least, my bones broken by the fi^l, wu 
rather too certain for me to indulge in pleasantry or even comfort. To heighten our 
peril, and my apprehension, I coiUd perceive that we were drawing near the Til^e of 
V , and I remembered with horror that the road approaching to it was b«iiinded 

on each side by precipices, whose ruggedness and depth had awakened my admmatifm 
in the mominff. The irregularity, too, of the village, its' narrow and crooked streets, 
with the gables of the houses jutting here and there, almost into the middle of it, nasied 
across my mind's eye. Even should we escape being precipitated over those huieoiif 
rocks, it would be impossible to pass through the village — unless a miracle were wprked 
on our behalf — without being dashed against some of those protubing hovels. I iroold 
have jumped from the gig, buta fatality seemed to bind me to it ; and mutteripg an 
ejaculation to heaven for mercy, — I pulled more desperately than before. Hi^pily» 
however, our destruction, which I believed almost certain, was prevented by an aa(fident 
of which I could not have formed the least idea. The rein which my companioii held 
gave way, and in an instant he swept past me, neck and heels into the road. Of coarse 
I had no time to inquire concerning his fate, but continued to retain my former position 
and employment. 

To this circumstance I most likely owe my life. My continual pulling gre4^7 
drew the horse to a sloping bank on the margin of the road, upon which he at length 
stumbled and fell. In an instant I was at his head, and held him as he regainftd his 
footing, vrith a strength almost superhuman. He attempted to recommence his ^reer, 
but by force and caresses, I in some degree calmed him, and had succeeded in bringing 
him to a better state of mtiul, when a shout at some distance gave me the cheering 
information that Ben was also in the land of the liring. I joyfully returned it, ^d in 
a few minutes he stood by my side. Our danger was over. 

Ben, who had been completely sobered by the fall, had escaped without bodOj 
injury, but bewailed the damage done to his clothes by the mud ; I did not, nerhaps, 
sympathise very deeply with his complaint, as I had no objection to his being nnnisheil 
in some slight degree for the mischief he had occasioned, the rather that I now d^covered 
that besides our loss of cushions and hats, one of the traces was broken, fnd hung 
dangling on the road. We found it impossible therefore to remount, and had no choice 
but to lead the horse to W  , which lay at the distance of half a mile, ^ither we 

soon arrived, and stopping at the first public-house, proceeded to arouse th^ inmates ; 
in thia we were successful, and whilst my companion proceeded to the stab)e-yard with 
the horse, I was seated in the kitchen with a group of servants of both sezef around me, 
answering their interrogatories concerning our mishap. I was detailing the particulaii 
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of our escape, when a bartt of Unghter from those present tndaced me to tarn my eyes 
in the direction of the door. A figure at that moment met my gaze, the ludicrous 
appearance of which is still fresh in my recollection. Loud, long and irresistible was 
the laagh which I added to theirs, till even the object of it, and he was no less a per* 
Bonage than my friend, seeing the ridiculous figure which he cut, entered into the jest, 
and joined in Uie chorus with much cordiality. 

When thrown from the gig, he had alighted full length in a ditch which lay most 
conveniently by the road-side. Coming down with no small impetus, he had almost 
formed himself a tomb within it, and found no little degree of difficulty in extricating 
himself. He bore with him, however, on his departure proof positive of the quality 
of soil in his resting place, being completely enveloped in a coating of dirt, which by 
the time of his arrival at the village had hardened and whitened to such a degree, as to 
render him an exact personification of a whole length figure in 9tueeo, 

If my reader has seen Ducrow, that most classic of all performers, in his admirable 
representation of the sculpture of olden time, those masterly productions of that land 
of enchantoaent, the sunny clime of Italy, which show *' almost a creative power in 
being themselves created,'' whose 



Energy like life forms all their frame, 



Yet looks not life, for they are still the same,'* 

he can hare no difficulty in imagining the appearance of my friend, Ben Bilson. As 
loon as our merriment bad subsided, and we had quaffed a cup of something comfortable, 
to drive, an the landlady said, the cold from our stomachs, we retired to court the 
friendship of the ** dull god," leaving directions that at peep of dawn, a messenger 
should be despatched to search for those articles which had taken " French leave" of 
OS, during our unlucky race, but with little hope of the utility of the measure. 

Dreams, varied and confused, prevented my being refreshed by sleep ; precipices, 
whirlwinds, balloons, and a thousand other phantasies crowded indistinctly but rapidly 
upon me. At one time I was taking, like *' Paddy O'Rouke," an unwilling flight 
between hea,Ten and earth ; at another, grovelling in the very bowels of the earth, with 
a weight like that of a mountain upon me, and a racking pain running through every 
joint. 

Our naercury in the interim had returned, and with him every article we had lost, 
in good order and condition, except^my companion's hat. A mischievous breeze 
seizing upon its capaciousness of brim, had conveyed it into a brick pond, not ftir from 
the road, where having taken in a sufficient ballast of water, it floated gallantly, until 
descried and fished out by the hawk-eyed gemmen in our employ, who by its recovery 
had completed his list. Nobly, however, had its waterproof qualtities enabled it to 
weather the storm ; its elasticity remained unimpaired, and when dry, a brush restored 
it to nearly its former jetty splendour. 

By the copious use of whip cord we were onoe more put into going order, and a few 
mfamtes after nine o'clock, a. m., saw us again on the road. We arrived safely in 
Leeds, and filled with delight at once more finding ourselves at home, endesToured to 
forget the toils and misadventures suffered abroad. 

A few weeks afterwards I disbursed a bill of £i. 18s. 9$d., purporting to be my 
share of damage done to a horse, gig, and harness, on the 29th of May, 1836; and thus 
had another opportunity of conjuring up to remembranoe — Our Pltature Drivt / 
Prince of Ptaee Lodge, Artnlejf. 



ON OLD AGE. 

Agb is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
Compound of disappointment, pain and care ; 
For when the mind's experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body's loss of strength. 
Resign'd to ignorance all our better days, — 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays ; 
One ray of light the closing eye receives. 
And wisdom only takes what folly leaves 1 



Valentine Vincent. 

WftlTTKN BXPEK9SLY If O R THB MA0A2tlCtf< 

BY Q. P. JENNINGS. 



CHAPTER II. 
How the young idea qf Valtniine is taught to thoot. 

Trinos went on in thii manner for leveral years, during which Master Valentin^ 
continued inereasiog in favonr with both Mr. Clement and Mrs. Dample ) bat that lady 
was never after known to get np any sooner on the 14th of February, than on any other 
morning. Many inquiries were instituted by every possible means to find some dae to 
those who had so shamefully abandoned the infant ; but the result of every one seemed, 
instead of throwing any light upon the subject, to involve it in still greater obscnrityi 
till at length the inquiry idmost died away, and the circumstance was seldom heard of. 
The time at length arrived when it became highly needful to instil the rudimeati of 
learning into young Valentine, and to this end Mr. Clement began to make ioquicy 
which among the numerous schools in the neighbourhood seemed to offer the most 
advantages, and be the most suitable for his purpose. This was a difficult task ; it 
being just the time of vacation, the advertisements of academies, seminaries and estab- 
lishment were nearly as plentiful as gooseberries, and every one offered numerous aod 
important advantages over each and all of ita rivals. One rejoiced in the university 
honors of its conductor ; another in the advantages of its spacious playground ; a third 
prided itself on the maternal tenderness of the lady of the establishment ; but all coin* 
cided in claiming an unlimited supply of the most salubrious air under heaven, which 
appeared to be manfactured for the especial use of each. After much search and deli* 
beration, Mr. Clement fixed on the seminary of Mr. Triptolemus Twigg, since it 
(according to Mr. T.'s own assertion, and he was like to know best, having had twenty 
years' experience) united in itself all the advantages enjoyed by the rival establishments, 
and there Master Valentine was accordingly conducted. 

Mr. Twigg was a tall thin man, with a long nose, a large wig, ten boarders, and 
nearly twice that number of day pupils. His helpmate was much stouter than himself, 
had a much redder face, and, if report said true, a much greater ahare in the government 
of the establishment. She at first strongly protested against this '* beggar's brat" being 
taken into the school at all ; but the prospect of a pupil for so long a time as he might 
reasonably be expected, and from so good a payer as Mr. Clement was known to be, 
endued Mr. Twigg with such an extra share of determination that the lady was obliged 
to submit ; the joy of which victory — for it was the first he had ever achieved— so 
elated her spouse that he forthwith repaired to the school-room and gave the boys a 
holiday, at the same time taking one himself, and for the rest of the day assuming t 
double share of dignity in the parlour of the Black Swan. 

The next neighbour to Mr. Twigg was Mr. Musfy, an elderly gentleman, whose 
cihief occupation and delight was to clean and arrange a small room, an adjoining 
.closet, and two stair landings, which suite of apartments constituted his museum, in 
consequence of their containing a stuffed alligator, fragments of elephants' tusks, and 
lions' skulls, autographs of several distinguished heroes, philosophers, and highwaymen, 
preserved snakes in bottles, which would have been much better employed had they 
contained preserved plums instead ; part of a suit of armour, some rusty swords, snd 
a miscellaneous assortment of many of the greatest curiosities in nature and art. The 
collection was once enriched with several fine old paihtings, but Mr. Musfy .having 
added to it, at great cost, a genuine Teniers, and which/ on cleaning, turned out to be 
a coloured print, the whole collection of pictures were transferred to a neighbonring 
auction mart, where a few days after was held a sale of *' a few choice pictures, warranted 
genuine, the property of a gentleman leaving town ;" as Mr. Musfy was not leaving 
town, they of course could not be his, but there was a striking resemblance between 
the consignment for sale, and the paintings which had decorated the walls of that 
gentleman's museum. Mr. Musfy being thus beyond all question, a gentleman of high 
scientific acquirements, had gained the undisputed honour of being umpire and referee 
in any object of doubtful origin ; every relic turned up by the plough, and every luiw 
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Mfnra that the ncighbonrhood produced, were snbmitted to his inspection before $ny 
opinion was ventured on their respective merits. 

Mr. Mosfy's garden was separated from the playground of Mr. Twigg*s school 
only by a partition hedge, and many were the inward longings which this near neigh- 
bourhood excited in the minds of the young gentlemen towards the apples and pears 
which, in the season, plentifully loaded the trees ; and many were the breaches of the 
strict laws of meum and tuum committed in consequence. But the garden was destined 
to become the greatest source of attraction in the most dull and unproductive season of 
the year, in consequence of its containing two of Mr. Musfy's most valuable curiosities ; 
one an antique image, which he said was a Venus of the greatest beauty and most 
exquisite workmanship. It no doubt was so, for no one could presume to question hia 
snthority in such a matter; but the statue having unfortunately lost its head, one arm, 
and part of both legs, its merits were not so palpable to a less scientific eye. This 
precious relic was placed on the margin of a small round pond,— for Venus is said to 
have been very fond of bathing, — and immediately behind it, as if to guard its privacy) 
mounted on a heap of stones, scientifically denominated a rockery, was a small brasa 
cannon, an undoubted curiosity, and one of the most valued gems of the collection, 
as it had been brought from India by a great uncle of Mrs. Musfy, who had held a 
high and honourable post in that country for several years, and had returned home 
loaded with age, honours, ill tempers, and curiosities. 

It was no wonder that the approach of the fifth of November should cause the 
young gentlemen of Mr. Twigg's establishment to eye this oriental engine of warfare 
with the most longing eyes ; and it is but justice to them to say, that they possessed 
so much greater respect for the relic of glory, than for the gratification of the meaner 
delights of taste, — that the glances through the partition iirere more earnest and more 
frequent as the eventtul day approached, than they had ever been in the highest splendour 
of Mr. Musfy's apple trees. Consultation after consultation was held as to the best 
means of gaining access to this citadel, and crowning the display of the evening with a 
discharge from its battery ; but every consultation brought forward fresh obstacles, 
which however were always balanced by a fresh supply of daring and determination. 

What a strange propensity it is that so often prompts us, — I beg pardon, reader ; 
do not think that by that little word ««, I mean you and myself, — by no means,)— 
to overlook the comforts we really enjoy, and place all our hopes of happiness on things 
we cannot obtain, and what, in many cases, we are much better without ; sometimes, 
indeed, the very unlikeliness of their possession increases our desire, and the im- 
passable gulph that is placed between us, only heightens our eagerness to obtain them, 
and causes us to look on tbe advantages we actually possess as hardly worth the trouble 
of retaining. But thus it often is in life, and thus it now was with Mr. Twigg's 
scholars. They looked upon their rockets, crackers, and all the other array of the 
evening as nothing when coinpared with one explosion from Mr. Musfy's cannon. But 
how was it to be had ? The eventful morning at last dawned, and all was busy pre- 
paration for the brillisncy of the evening ; for the fifth of November was a noted and 
secure holiday in the loyal establishments in the city ; and to complete the delights of 
the day, information was brought that Mr. Musfy had left home in the morning, and 
would not return till the following day. This news was received on the playground 
with a degree of delight that can only be appreciated by holiday schoolboys, and a 
plan was instantly set on foot to achieve the conquest. The consideration of the con- 
sequences of such an act for tbe first time occurred to some of the boys, but it was 
unanimously decided that ** old Musfy would never know," — and if he did, he could not 
tell who had done it. 

The eyening was observed with the usual loyal demonstrations of joy at the failure 
of the wicked Guy Faux, and at the close of the fireworks, taking opportunity of 
Mr. Twigg's temporary retiring from the ground, for that gentleman always superintended 
the festivities for fear of accident, Master Valentine was handed through the hedge with 
A supply of ammunition, &c, to charge the artillery ; the whole of the school havingpre- 
▼iously gone through the solemn mystery of *'ring finger," as a guarantee of secresy in 
case of attempt at detection of the principal aggressor. The artillery was charged, and 
the match applied; but alas, the explosion was so terrific that the cannon was dislodged 
from its battery, and rolled down the declivity into the pond. Our enterprising young 
hero, also, was forced back by the shock, and in his grasping the fair form of Venus, 
Vol. 6— No. 3— W. 
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in the Tain hope of saving himself, not only stumbled into the pond, bnt dragged the 
goddess along with him, and for some minutes it was a question whether he would ever 
get out again : but by the timely aid of his schoolmates, to whose anxiety Mr. Musfy's 
hedge bore ample witness, he was at length rescued,* but poor Venus was suffered to 
remain in her bath for a length of time, and in as low a temperature as would have been 
sufficient to chill the ichor of the deity herself. 

What a change one short hour will sometimes make in the fortunes of men, and also of 
boys. Seven o'clock witnessed a troop of merry hearts, up to the ears in all the delights of 
gunpowder and touch paper ; — eight o'clock saw the hero of the evening in bed, under 
the joint effects of a bathe int he pond, a flagellation from Mr. Twigg, an ample scolding 
from Mr. Clement, and a basin of gruel from Mrs. Dumple ; and the remainder of the 
scholars undergoing a variety of penances proportionate to their real or supposed partici- 
pation in the enterprises of the night. As for Mr. Musfy he was observed on the following 
morning to walk several times woefully round the pond, and in the afternoon a label 
waa seen in the window of his house, '* To be let, with immediate possession." 

CHAPTER III. 

Changes the scene and introduces a lady. 

There are probaUy but few persons who are not in some way acquainted with the 
splendid scenery of the mountainous districts in the north of England, where Nature has 
produced beauties of landscape and variety of feature equal, at the least, to many of the 
far-famed, because they are far-distant, scenes of foreign climes. The hills and woods 
of our native land, with the clear, calm, pelucid lake, spreading at their feet its vast 
mirror, glittering with the reflection of the sun, offer to the eye of the beholder many a 
rich scene of placid beauty ; while the ear is gladdened by the warbling of thousands of 
feathered songsters, or the sweet murmurs of the purling stream, and the deep sound of 
the distant fall breaks with solemn force upon the ear, fllling up the harmony of nature 
in her wildest and loveliest solitudes. 

But the scene is not always this ; — hidden among the mountains which give so bold 
a relief to the picture, are vast tracks of moor and heath, unscathed by spade or plough, 
rising in stupendous craggs, and again delving into frightful chasms, and in almost as 
wild a state as when the hardy Brigantes chased from their lair the wolf and fox ; yet 
in such a scene as this once stood a small substantial dwelling, built in the simplest style, 
and evidently the work of one who studied strength and solidity in preference, or rather 
in disregard, of all architectural regularity. On one side was a low range of buildings, 
for the reception of the produce of n few half-tilled fields, in the more sheltered and 
less sterile parts of the heath ; and in front were scattered about a few stunted trees, the 
only few that the keenest eye could discover in the whole range of the horizon, seeming 
a mockery, rather than a specimen of vegetation ; while a patch of garden, containing a 
few hardy shrubs completed the picture. The view from the house was strictly in keeping 
with the appearance of the mansion ; the eye wandered over a vast extent of hill and 
▼ale, bounded on all sides by lofty ranges of mountains ; but in vnin could a spot be 
sought to relieve, by life and animation, the dull, bleak monotony of the scene, wn 
here and there a patch of stunted com, and a few black-faced sheep browzing on the 
scanty patches of herbage ; while the drear silence that reigned over all was only broke 
by the occasional notes of the birds natural to the moors. No public road passed within 
several miles of this abode, and the paths that led near it had the appearance of being 
scarcely ever trodden by the foot of man ; but there the solitary mansion stood, shut 
out from society, and from the world, — from its dissipations, ils joys, its griefs;— 
but, alas I not from the evil passions of humanity. 

Uninviting as this place might seem, it was yet the abode of wealth and affluence. 
The name of its occupier was Cyril Gaspard, who had purchased it some years prerious, 
and had since made it his constant residence. Little was known of him, save that he 
was of foreign descent, and possessed of considerable wealth ; and that prerious to his 
residence here, he had been engaged in trade at some port on the western coast of the 
kingdom ; but of what his traffic consisted little was known, and it was generally sup- 
posed that the possession of wealth was with him an object of much greater importance, 
than the means by which it was acquired ; and the simple peasants looked at each other 
with horrnr when his name was mentioned. The general impression was that his riebes 
had been chiefly accumulated by the accursed traffic in negro blood. 
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Cyril was of stern disposition, seldom seen to nnknit his brow, and a smile was 
vnchronicled in his history ; he appeared a voluntary exile from the world, without any 
apparent reason, and his greatest aversion was being brought into contact with any of 
his fellow beings. It will readily be supposed that his house was seldom troubled by 
the presence of strangers. The country people, when by chance they had to pass that 
way, shunned the path that led to it ; even the itinerant pedlar cared not to visit it ; 
and the sportsman or traveller who might have been forced to shelter under his roof, 
would sooner have borne the wildest raging of the elements than have been a second 
time his unwelcome guest ; not that Cyril was a covetous man, — his dress, the furniture 
of his house, and the garniture of his table, all showed that he was not ; but on every 
feature was written the stem repulse, that seemed to forbid every approach to familiarity; 
and though he would place ample refreshment before a casual guest, there was wanting 
that nameless welcome, without which the richest viands would be tasteless to one 
possessed of the feelings of humanity, and with which the simple crust would be 
enjoyed as a luxury. He was, indeed, a very Cain, bearing on his brow the signal of 
desolation ; whether with or without his curse, who could tell ? 

The only member of Cyril's family, besides two or three rustic domestics, was his 
daughter Judith, who bore in many respects a great resemblance to her father in manner 
and disposition ; she was tall, and of excelling beauty, but the keen fire of her eye 
denoted the haughty repulse of the matron, rather than the modest reserve of the 
maiden. Of the world she knew little, and that little was gained through a medium 
which would give no extra beauty to the description ; shut out from society, she was 
alone in her pleasures, in her sorrows, in her hopes. She knew every foot of the 
adjacent moors, and her chief delight was in a solitary ramble through their wildest 
wastes ; where, as she stood on the summit of some rugged cragg, or wandered on the dark 
heath, she seemed a fitting genius to preside over the solitary wildness of the scene. 

The summer was far advanced, when Judith was indulging in one of her favourite 
rambles on the moor ; her father was assisting the servants to gather in their scanty 
crops, and the house was left entirely unguarded. On returning home she was surprised 
to see a stranger seated on the bench at the door ; he was apparently about her own 
age, and on her approach rose from his seat and apologized for the liberty he had taken, 
at Uie same requesting a direction of the nearest way across the moors to the high road. 
The usual custom of Judith would have been to have given him the required informa- 
tion, and have passed into the house without further ceremony, but she was constrained 
to extend her courtesy so far as to invite the stranger to rest and refreshment before 
proceeding on his way ; and in a few minutes he was seated in her father'^ antique but 
^ell-furnished parlour. 

The stranger of the moors, who was the very same who about twenty years before 
had been thrown with so little ceremony upon the benevolence of Mr. Clement, did 
ample justice to the table of his host ; for it had been many, very many years since 
eqiud welcome had been shown, or equal freedom exercised in those walls ; and it was 
some hours before he took his leave, which he did with the assurance that not many 
days should elapse before he was again there. 

The few hours which had passed in the company of Valentine, had wrought a change 
in the feelings of Judith, which years could not have produced, and years after years 
could not erase. After his departure she busied herself in domestic duties, but her hand 
refused its office, and she was wrapped, as it were, in a waking dream. Love had been 
to her but a phantom, of which she scarcely knew the name ; — an exile from the world, 
she was a stranger to the feelings of nature, and her heart had never throbbed with the 
glow of affection; but yet she involuntarily remembered a time when resting her almost 
infant head on her mother's breast, she had heard the tale of love, of hope, of joy; she re- 
called the whisper of her mother's voice, telling of some nameless thing, without which life 
was a desert, uncheered and unenjoyed — and with which misfortune lost half its sting, and 
sunshine gilded at least one spot in the horizon, though all else was dark and frowning. 

Engrossed with these thoughts she raised her eye to her mother's portrait, hanging 
opposite to her ; the evening was dull, and the sun was just sinking behind a curtain 
of clouds ; but as the maiden's eye glanced on the picture, the golden orb, as if in 
sympathy with her feelings, shot forth its last expiring ray, and the mother seemed to 
fiix her gaze upon her child, as the transient light fell upon her face ; and ere it was 
gone, Judith had sunk upon the couch overpowered by a feeling to which she had been 
before a stranger.— fTo be continued.) 
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LIFE. 



Oh 1 what is life ? A flower that toon 
May perish in an early tomb. 
Oh 1 what is life ? A streamlet clear ; 
A dan^roQS current wild and drear ; 
A rocky shore, in tempest tost, 
Whereon man's fairest hopes are lost ! 

For soon thy race on earth is run, 
And thou must leare the noon- day snn ; 
And others bear what thou hast borne, 
Then rapid follow in their tarn ; — 
Why then snch paltry aims pursue, 
While nobler ones are in thy view ? 

Why fret and toil, and think that this 
False world can ever bring; thee bliss ? 
The gain thou hast thro' long years sought, 
A single day may bring to nought, — 



And thou in all thy boasted bloom, 
The inmate of a loathsome tomb. 

Since life is but a Iransient gleam,— 
A sickly taper's fading beam,— 
Since with eternity compared 
It is not worth an hour's regard ; 
Except to purify the soul, 
And point us to a happier goal. 

Then faithfully perform thy part. 
And own an honest, holy heart ; 
So when death gives his dresded call, 
Thou art found a watchful sentinel ; 
Ever prepared and on thy guard, 
Thou'lt find a lasting rich reward. 

LISBO. 



THE OUTCAST. 



Oh I do not scorn my wretched state, 
I 're known a happier time. 

When round me many friends did wait, 
And fortune's gifts were mine. 

For gladly in my youthful breast 
The tide of joy hath swell'd. 

As on my dancing footsteps pressed, 
A flowery lawn beheld. 

Awhile I tript in pleasure's maze. 
And lovers owned my power ; 

I grew delighted with the praise 
That named me— Beauty's Flower I 

At length to me a wooer came 
I prized above the rest, 



He lighted up love's fervent flame 
Within my ardent breast. 

Oh I do I yet still live to tell, 
(My very blood doth thrill,) 

That horrid hour wherein I fell 
A victim to his will. 

Neglected now on every side. 

An outcast on this earth, 
I fain my wretched form would hide 

Within the home of death. 

Then do not turn so cold away, 

I yet may be forgiven. 
Though forced from virtue's path sstraj, 

There's mercy still in heaven. 

LISBO. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 



While sitting in yon shady bower 

Passing a solitary hour. 

The Butterfly from flower to flower 

Did wing its way : — 
A picture I thought of foolish man ; 
Thus sipping pleasure while it can. 
It flutters on through life's short span, 

Then droops away ! 



ZETA. 
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ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

(SEB PAGE 78.) 

1st. Because the water, by permeating tbe bowels of the earth, diBSoIves with 
other ingredients. £t-carbonate of /tme, which is solubht and consists of two atoms 
of carbonate acid and one atom of lime, but upon the application of heat, as in the 
process of boiling, one atom of carbonate acid of the 6t-carbonate is driven off, and 
carbonate of lime remains, which being vuoiuble falls to the bottom. As regards the 
practical application of the fact, spring or hard water is unfit for chemical purposes, 
owing to its impurities of the salts of lime, magnesia, soda, iron, &c., which may be 
detected by their appropriate tests. 

2nd. As heat causes the expansion of bodies, it follows as a natural consequence 
that there should be more watery vapour in the atmosphere in hot weather than in cold ; 
owing to water abstracting so many degrees of caloric, or heat, from the surrounding 
atmosphere, as are necessary to convert it from water into vapour. 

3rd. Hail is supposed to arise from different electric states of the atmosphere. 

Rain, After water has become heated to 212^, it becomes converted into steam, 
from 967° of heat, becoming latent* in it, when it rises into the air, dispersing itself 
through it, and under an electric state of the atmosphere returns to the earth in the 
form of rain. 

Snow, from the congelation of the watery vapour in the highest regions of the 
atmosphere. 

DeWt — according to the theory of Dr. Wells, and which I think the most reasonable, 
and therefore give it, — during the day, the radiated beat from the sun is absorbed by 
the earth, the earth becoming hotter than the surrounding atmosphere ; but at night, 
the sun has gone down below the horizon, the earth being now the hotter body, radiates 
its heat back into the atmosphere, and in so doing cools itself by radiation to a greater 
extent than tbe surrounding atmosphere, particularly from rough surfaces, which radiate 
most rapidly, and aqueous vapour deposits itself in the form of dew upon the cold 
surface. Upon a fine night, when there are no clouds to intercept the radiation of heat, 
most dew is deposited. It is from this cause that gardeners throw matting over their 
beds, to prevent them becoming too cool by radiation. Hail answers the purpose of 
destroying insects so inimical to gardens, — Rain, of watering the earth, promoting vege- 
tation, supplying us with water, &c., — Snow, of keeping the ground warm in severe 
frosts, and thus preventing the ground being burnt up, and vegetation destroyed,-^Dew, 
of moistening and refreshing the earth in hot, dry weather, when without rain. 

4th. WateTf by being heated expands, as evidenced by steam ; by being cooled 
down to its freezing point, 32^, it also expands, as seen by freezing water in a glass 
bottle, which becomes cracked. Was it not for this deviation from a general rule, our 
rivers in winter would become solid masses of ice, which no summer's sun could thaw ; 
but as bodies by expansion become specifically lighter, so the frozen water floats on the 
surface, keeping the subjacent water comparatively warm ; and thus an All- Provident 
God has in His wisdom spared the destruction of animal and vegetable life, for without 
water neither could live. 

5th. Because the cold atmosphere rapidly absorbes its caloric, and reduces it to 
the freezing point ; whereas in very deep water the amount of latent heat is too great to 
be abstracted by the atmosphere. 

H. J. HINXMAN, M. D., Sec. 

William the Fourth Lodge^ Bury District, 



" Why does shallow water freeze soon, and very deep water never?" 

In order to answer this question so perspicuously as to render it plain to the 
majority of your readers, I deem it necessary to lay down the following " natural laws'* :— 

1st. Water, in common with many other substances, is capable of assuming three 
distinct shapes in proportion to the quantity of heat combined with it, namely,^ solid, 
liqiiid, and gaseous. For example — take a certain quantity of heat from steam, and 

* By latent caloric is understood that which is insensible to the thermometer. 
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it will become water,— extract a still greater qnantity from the water, and it becomes 
ice ; hence it appears the phenomena of freezing consists simply- in water parting with 
its heat to some body colder than itself. 

2nd. Every body, whether cold or hot, if placed in any medinm of different 
temperature from its own, will either part with or absorb heat from the gnrroonding 
matter, until an eqnilibriam of temperature takes place ; and the time required to pro- 
duce this effect will be in proportion to the bulk and temperature of the body, compar^ 
with the temperature and condacting power of the surrounding matter. 

3rd. Water is an excellent condu'ctor of heat upwards, but an indifferent con- 
ductor downwards. 

Having thus mentioned a few of Nature's immutable laws, I proceed to answer the 
question, ** Why does shallow water freeze soon, and very deep water never ?" Let 
us, for illustration, suppose two lakes, alike in temperature, but of different depth, 
exposed to the inflaence of an atmosphere whose temperature is below the freezing point, 
32 degrees. In accordance with my second natural law, the first effect produced would 
be, the excess of heat in the water leaving that body and combining with the atmosphere ; 
and as the heat became gradually absorbed from the surface, it would be supplied from 
below, until the whole body of water was sufficiently reduced in temperature to admit 
of its surface being frozen over. 

The shallow water, therefore, would evidently loose its heat sooner than the deep 
one, owing to the difference of the surface, compared with their respective volames. 
From what has been said it will easily be perceived, that the time repuired to freeze 
water will be in proportion to its depth ; and as our winters are never of sufficieot 
length to absorb the whole of the heat from deep water, the reason for its remaining 
unfrozen is thus given. 

JOSEPH CROSSFIELD, P. G. 

Member of the Armley Odd Fellows* Literary Institation. 

Lopal Nelstm Lodge, Armley, Bromley IXitriet. 



LINES IN SUPPORT OP THE WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND. 



Tims rushes o'er us thick as ev'ning clouds, 
Ages roll on regardless of our stay ; 

This night we may be summoned to our 
shrouds, 
Reduc'd to heaps of monumental clay I 

Behold a brother in his lifeless sleep, 
Destin'd, alas ! for his eternal home ; 

His wife and children in sad sorrow deep, 
Mourning a husband and a father gone. 

Behold them next in a poor wretched cot, 
In deep distress andnone to lend them aid; 

And say, oh I say, shall they be thus forgot, 
And left to die of hunger in the shed ? 



Oh no ! methinks I hear respond each voice: 

Oh no 1 they shall not, while the means 

lie here; 

We cannot, will not now reject their cries, 

But comfort give and strive their hearts 

to cheer. 



And now methinks I see them round yon 
stand, 
In tears of filial gratitude and love ; 
Each child by each in turn to take your 
hand. 
And pray for blessings on you froii 
above. 



Sirangerg' Rrfuge Lodge, 



JAMES WEBB, P. 6. 



Whbn an insect dips into the surface of a stream, it forms a circle round itf 
which catches a quick radiance from sun or moon, while the stiller water on either side 
flows without any : in like manner, a small politician may attract the notice of the king 
or the people, by putting into motion the pliant element around him ; while quieter 
men pass utterly away, leaving not even this weak expression, this momentary sparkle. 
"-"Xaiutor. 
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PRESENTATIONS. 

Dee. 26th, 1839, a splendid Silver Medal, with gold centre, to P. S, the Re?. Wot. 
Eedson Lumb, M.A., by the members of the Poor Man's Friend Lodge, Sedborough. 

Feb. 25th, 1840, a Silver Medal, value £5, with a thistle and motto from Boma 
engraved on it, to P. G. Daniel Maointyre, by the Shannon Lodge, Rochdale. 

March 3rd, a Silver Cream Jng, value £4, was presented to Miss Warburton, 
of Shaw Hall, Flizton, by the members of the St. David Lodge, Manchester, for her 
honourable conduct towards them. The circumstances of the case are briefly these,—- 
The Host of the Lodge (who is now deceased) was likewise Treaaurer, and being 
nnfortnoate in business, waa, a few months before the above date, made a bankrupt, 
having in his hands at the time £73 belonging to the Lodge ; and when the members 
made known their circumstances to Miss Warburton, who was his security, she imme- 
diately paid the whole amount, stating at the time that it waa their right, and they 
should not lose a farthing. The members of the Lodge justly appreciating such noble 
conduct, purchaaed the above small token of respect as an acknowledgment, and 
deputed V. 6. Wilson and P. G. Wheelhouse to present it in the name of the Lodge ; 
on which occasion P. G. Wheelhouse delivered an address, expressive of the feelings of 
the members, and explaining some of the leading features in the principles of Odd 
Fellowship. Miss Warburton kindly acknowledged the present, expressing her satia- 
faction, and wishing that her sentiments of respect might be conveyed to every member 
of the Lodge. 

March 23rd, a valuable piece of Plate to P. Prov. G. M. Machan, by the Vulcan 
Lodge, Liverpool District. 

March 30th, a Gold Watch to P. Prov. G. M. James Buxton, by the Manchester 
District. 

April Ist, a Silver Patent Lever Watch to P. G. Thomas Lincoln, by the members 
of the Duchess of Lancaster Lodge, Liverpool. 

April 13th, a Silver Snuff Box to brother James Hampson, an honorary member, 
by the Humphrey Chetham Lodge, Manchester. 

April 18th, a Silver Med J to P. G. James Handley, by the members of the 
Blossom of Friendship Lodge, Dent. 

April 28th, a Patent Lever Watch to P. G. William Pascoe, by the members of 
the North Star Lodge, Laxey, lale of Man. 

May 4th, a Silver Medal to P. G. Scott, by the Albion Lodge, Bishop Wear- 
mouth District. 

May 20th, a splendid Silver Snuff Box to P. G. Cox, of the St. Andrew Lodge, 
hy the Wolverhampton District, for his exertions on behalf of the Widow and Orphana' 
Fund. 

May 22nd, a Patent Lever Watch to P. G. Nathaniel Stuby, by the Morning Star 
Lodge, Manchester. 

May 23rd, a Silver Watch to P. Prov. G. M. Eli Moores, by the Handforth 
District. 

May 25th, a Silver Medal to P. S. Thomaa Humphreys, by the Chandos Lodge, 
Northampton District. 



AN ACROSTIC. 

R— ich, modest, blushing on thy parent tree, 

O— Innocence itself might envy theel 

S — till, though thy fragrance beauty may adorn, 

E — ach blushing leaf may hide a rankling thorn 1 — ZETA, 



May 14, brother Thomas Fishbnm, of both of Tadcaster.— Mar. 6, 1840, bro- 

the North Star Lodge, Brompton, to Miss ther Morgan Morgan, of the Kembro 

Smith, eldest daughter of Mr. Jas. Smith, Lodge, Kenson, to Miss Mary Llewellyn, 

Archangel Lodge. — Mar. 2, brother Geo. of Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire.— Feb. 

A. Wells, to Miss Hannah Whitehead, 23, 1840, at SUrtforth Church, Miss 
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filiiabetb Postlethwaite to brother Robert 
Wigham, of the United Brothers Lodge, 
Barnard Castle. — At the Parish Church, 
Bary. Feb. 15, 1840, P. V. William Rams- 
bottom, of the Rose of Sharon Lodge, 
Bary, seventh son of Mr. John Ramsbot- 
tom, yeoman, of Spottemd, in the parish 
of Rochdale, to Miss Matilda Coop, only 
daughter of Lawrence and Ann Coop. — 
At. St Michaers, Tozteth Park, near 
LiTerpool, N. G. Rooston, to Ann, only 
daughter of P. S. Leighton, of Port Fleet- 
wood.— Feb. 8, 1840, P. G. M. Frederick 
S. Hoiman, of the Clarence Lodge, Lewes, 
to Miss F. Payne.— April 17, 1840, at 
the Parish Church, Rochdale, P. V. G. 
Robert Holt, of the Prudence of the Vale 
Lodge, to Betty Crossley, both of Line- 
holm, near Todmorden. — Oct. 21, 1839, 
brother Benjamin Jarvis, of the Loyal 
Bromley Lodge, Elston, to Miss Hannah 
Mee, of Aslockton. — April 20, brother 
John Stott, of the Albion Lodge, Rochdale 
District, to Maria Woodhead, Parrock- 
head.— April 20, 1840, at Bury Church, 
brother James Ramsbottom, cotton spin- 
ner, to Miss Mary Hopkinson, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Hopkinson, farmer. — 
Sept. 22, 1839. P. V. James Kay, of the 
Wellington Lodge, Hoddersfield, pattern 
dyer, to Miss Nancy Gledhill, daughter of 
Mr. Amos Gledhill, Lew- wood, near Hud- 
dersfield.— March 8, 1839, Thomas Trew, 



butcher, to Miss Ann Edwards ; May 3, 
David Morgan, carpenter, to Miss Ann 
Powell ; October 6, John Maund, writer, 
to Miss Elizabeth Price, all of Brecon, 
and married in Brecon. — August 24, 1839, 
Assistant- Secretary Joseph Birtwistle, to 
Miss Ramsbottom, daughter of the late 
Mr. Ramsbottom, cotton spinner, Spot- 
land, near Rochdale; Jan. 1, 1840, bro- 
ther Thomas Lund, son of Mr. James 
Lund, machine maker, to Mary Kelley, 
sister to P. G. and Secretary William 
Kelley, all of the Loyal Faith Lodge, Ha8« 
lingden.— Sept. 13, 1839, at Bedwellty 
Church, by the Rev. T. Davies, P. 6. 
James Jones, of the Usk Vale Breconian 
Lodge, to Miss Ann Richards, of Ebbv 
Vale.— Feb. 29, 1840, at Siloam Inde- 
pendent Chapel, by the Rev. £. Watkins, 
brother John Jones, of the Usk Vale 
Breconian Lodge, to Miss Leah Edmnnds, 
of Llanelly. — April 3, at the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, brother Stephen 
Peel, of Colne Quorum Lodge, to Miss 
Jane Hudson, youngest daughter of Mr. 
James Hudson, innkeeper, Colne. — April 
26, 1840, P. G. Noah Clarke, of the 
Strangars' Refuge Lodge, Belper, to Misi 
Hannah Spencer, of Belper. — May 10, 
1840, P. Prov. C. S. William Johnson, 
of the Strangers' Refuge Lodge, to Miss 
Martha Malin, fifth daughter of Mr. S. 
Malin, baker, Market-place, Belper. 



April 4, 1840, Elizabeth, the wife of P. 
V. Francis Cartwright, of the North Star 
Lodge, Brompton. — April 19, Jane, the 
wife of brother Nathan Wedgewood, of the 
Loyal Romantic Lodge, Hawnby, Bromp- 
ton. ^April 26, brother William Hutchin- 
son, of the Loyal Queen's Lodge, Newby 
Wiske, Brompton. — May 11, Mary, the 
wife of brother Thomas Salmon, of the 
Loyal Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale. — 
Dec. 19, 1839, brother William Hibbs, 
aged 28 years; March 24, 1840, Prov. C. 
S. Thomas Hopkins, aged 24 years ; April 
14, brother John Jones, aged 24 years ; 
these 3 of the Philanthropic Lodge, Fazeley. 
—Feb. 24, 1840, brother William Thomp- 
son, aged 38 years, of the Lord Townsend 
Lodge, Tamworth, after a long and pain- 
ful illness of seven tears, during 

WHICH TIME HIS LODGB PAID HIM ONE 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY POUNDS.— Aim, 



the wife of brother Henry Lackie, tailor, 
of Bramham ; and Mary, the wife of bro- 
ther Thos. Benson, flax dresser, of Clifford, 
both members of the Strangers' Refuge 
Lodge, Clifford. — January 15, the wife of 
P. V. Edward Shepley, of the Venus 
Lodge. — Sept. 13, 1839, aged 43 years, 
Elizabeth, wife of Sec. Taylor, of the 
Bromley Lodge. — Feb. 13, aged 23 years, 
Mary, the wife of Sec. Thomas Rich- 
mond, of the Rose of Cheetham, Cheet- 
ham Hill. — April 14, brother Thomas 
Brooks, of the Loyal Heart of Honesty 
Lodge, Louth District.— Feb. 25, 1840, 
aged 39 years, Sarah Ann Broookshaw, the 
wife of brother B. Brookshaw. — Mar. 17, 
brother Geo. Marshall, of the Strangers' 
Refuge Lodge ; April 1, brother John 
Thomley, of the Fountain of Friendship 
Lodge, tallow chandler and grocer, Mar- 
ket-place, Belper. 



IMarriageSf Sfc, too late for this Number , will be inserted in the nest.} 
Manchester : P. G. M. MARK WARDLE and SON, Printers, 17, Fennel-street. 
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ISAAC LUCAS. 

The sabject of this nitimoir, was bofn at Adlington, near Maeclesfifld, in the county of. 
Chester, on the 30tb January, 1804, and is conseuqently now in the 37tb year of his^ 
age. He was brought up under the care of aH indulgent grandfather and grandmother, 
to whose particular affection and fondness for him may be 'traced the foundation of a 
fomewhat' better education than had been bestowed on the earlier branches' of ^ his family., 
At the early age of eight years he was placed at a country, school to learn accounts, where 
he soon distinguished himself by bis quickness and general good conduct, and gained\he' 
attention and respect of the late Edward Downes, Esq., a magistrate of the county, and' 
the then patron of the school, who made him for some years the peculiar object of hi^ 
care; and while be rendered him every possible assistance in the prosecution of his 
studies, endeavoured to instil into his youthfiil mind those maxims of religion and morality, 
wbioh might guide his steps in after life. Firmly attached to the church of England, he' 
zealously endeavoured to promote its prosperity, and a regular and punctual ittendftnce' 
on Divine service was- the early return Mr. Downed required for his' kindness. In a few* 
yean after bis first appearance at school, he generously offered to take'our young friend 
solely under his own can>, and at the proper time place him at ctillege at his own expense ; 
but this proposition Mr. (iucas, sen., (perhaps wisely) refused,'as it pleased thb Almighty 
a short time after to rem-tve that great and good man from this earthly tabernacle, to the 
place prepared for him f'*om the beginning of the world. About the year 1822, our friend 
visited the metropolis, aud from this time may be dated his attachment to the principles 
of Odd Fellowship. At that time a number of Lodges existed in London, under the deno- 
mination of free and easy,' into several of which be was introduced, and astonished with 
the friendly feeling which was apparently cultivated among the members. Returning 
home in the year 1822, he met with an uncle and brother in the Order, John Lucas, of 
the Victory Lodge, Manchester, who had selected his native air as the best means of 
recruiting a somewhat shattered constitution, and was receiving regularly the gifts of his 
Lodge; this led to an inquiry about Odd Fellowship, which so satisfied our friend, that 
he determined on becoming a brother the first opportunity. Fortune favoured this reso. 
Itttion, and offei-ed the means of gratifying his impatient mind in a very short time after- 
wards. The Hope Lodge, Macclesfield, the only one in that neighbourhood, had lately 
been expelled the Independent Order, and a few friends at Stockport determined to erect 
the standard of Odd Fellowship as near the expelled Lodgie as possible. Bollington, a 
populous village, three miles from M.acclesfield, was selected for that purpose, and by 
successful application, and the able assistance of P. P. G. M. Riley, then . resident in 
Bollingtp^,,tb^ Jf o/iest Endeavour Lodge was opened on Christmas-day, 1824, when our 
young friend w«» initiated and immediately appointed Seci'etary, He was married in the 
Vol 6,— No. 4— X. 
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April following. He continued to fill tMe yarious offices of his Lodge, and materially 
assisted in again introducing the Independent Order into Macclesfield, whence it had been 
banished since the expulsion of the Bope Lodge; their exertions were crowned with 
success, and on the oth November following, the Loyal Morning Star Lodge, Maedes- 
field, was opened under the most favourable auspices ; but a sudden check being given to 
the silk trade in 1826, caused a cloud to obscure it for some time, but only that it might 
afterwards shine brighter to the end. In the year 1826, we find our friend deputed to 
represent his Lodge at the A. M. C, which was held in Manchester, and applying for 
leave for the two infant Lodges to become a District, which application was granted 
under the title of the Macclesfield District, and commenced on the Cbristmas-day follow- 
ing, when he was appointed C. S. Previous to the coronation of William I V., an oppor- 
tunity occurred of publicly meeting the enemies of Odd Fellowship face to face; a general 
procession of all public bodies in Macclesfield was appointed in honour of that event, bot 
no sooner was this made known, than the expelled Hope Lodge, applied to the Mayor 
and Magistrates to take a certain leading position in the procession ; this application was 
immediately opposed by the two Lodges of the Independent Order, and ite authorities 
unable to decide, agreed to hear publicly the claims of both parties, when we find Mr. 
Lucas appointed by his district to support the Independent Order; and although the 
claims of seniority and priority of application were so powerfully advocated by the expelled 
Lodge, and their numerical strength (at that time superior to both the infant Lodges) so 
strenuously insisted upon, yet so satisfactory were the claims of the Independent Order 
made out, that the Magistrates decided on settling the matter by ballot, with this proviso, 
that the decision should give no claim of precedency to either party, but that in arranging 
all future processions, a similar proceeding should be adopted. To this arrangement the 
expelled Lodge refused to accede, and for their consolation were told by the Mayor, that 
the matter was finally settled. In 1827 Mr. Lucas was appointed G. M. of the District 
and honoured with the presentation of a valuable silver medal on the occasion. At the 
Quarterly Committee in March following, he was appointed to repfcsent his District, 
at the ensuing A. M. C. to be held at Sheffield, where he took a distinguished part in 
allaying the disputes which unfortunately existed at that time between the Pottery and 
Newcastle District, and the Manchester District, which as a matter of history is now 
recorded to the satisfaction of all parties. 

From this time to 1830, Mr. Lucas had the mortification to see his favourite Lodge, 
(notwithstanding his strenuous exertions) gradually sink and its members dwindle away 
through the influence of certain individuals now no more, until their numbers were reduced 
to the mere nominal quantity required by law for opening a Lodge, when the host plainly 
intimated it would be an accommodation to him to give up the room, and the officers 
called a special meeting to consider the propriety of finally closing. At this meeting Mr. 
Lucas strongly urged the impolicy of such a proceeding, and pressed upon them 
the absolute necessity of placing their shoulders to the wheel, with a full determination of 
again raising the Lodge. In confirmation of his disposition to do all in his power to 
assist them, he generously pledged himself to take a house, and prepare a room for them 
at his own expense, which promise was thankfully accepted, and as truly performed; 
when by their united exertions very shortly after he had the proud satisfaction of again 
seeing the favourite Honest Endeavour Lodge prosper and increase. The progress of Odd 
Fellowship in the Macclesfield District has not been marked by the rapid strides observ- 
able in some other parts of the country, the obstacles that have presented themselves, 
have neither been few nor unimportant; opposed by a strong and influential expelled 
Lodge on the one hand, and by a general depression of the staple trade of the town on 
the other, added to other local causes, the vessel of Odd Fellowship has struggled bard 
against the surge, fiequently in danger of being wrecked : but the hands on board being 
able seamen, have always. stood out to sea, and hitherto escaped the shoals and quick- 
sands of a stormy and dangerous passage, boldly challenging the enemy on every fitting 
occasion to contend with them in the act of doing good to their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Lucas has been eight times appointed to represent hisDistrictat the A.M.C.,namely, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Kendal, Leeds, Hull, Rochdale, Birmingham, and York; three of 
which engagements he was unavoidably prevented from attending to, Leieds, Hnll, and 
York. He was appointed on the Sub-committee at Rochdale and Birmingham, when on 
his return his District presented him with a valuable gold watch-chain and guard, as a 
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fstlfflooy of their friendship and esteem. Mr. Lucas has not latterly attended to the 
business of his District with that assiduity so remarkable in tho commencement of his 
career; his place has been filled up by other active vnd intelligent officers, but his 
opinions are still valued and consulted on all important occasions, and he continues the 
iiost of the Honest Endeavour Lodge^ Bollington, where his services first commenced. 



ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

Tbe Order of Odd Fellows has, of late, become an important feature in the 
constitution of society amongst the working-classes of England ; not only as regards their 
pecuniary and moral condition, but tbeir intellectual state as well. The public have 
tlierefore begun to regard it with eyes not only of toleration, but of complacency; and it 
is not a little curious to behold the *' change which now seems to be coming over the spirit 
of their dreams," with reference to a society of men, which has hitherto been despised for 
its apparent frivolity, or condemned for its presumed immoral tendencies, as its true 
character becomes to be developed, and its useful purposes made known. In good trntb, 
we are not much surprised after all, at this change of sentiment It has been a want of 
knowing the true principles of the Order, on the part of the public, and a too great desire 
to exhibit only its imperfections on the part of its members, which has hitherto misled 
persons disposed to give it consideration at all; and thus they have had no means of really 
estimating itij| value and importance, not only to the working man, but to the community 
amongst which he dwells, — not only to the locality of a village, or even a city, hut to the 
extent of empires; in short, in whatever relation considered, whether as to their moral 
or civil economy, or as a means of promulgating useful knowledge to the utmost limits of 
its most ardent partizan. 

Happy are we to see these errors of both sides passing away by the abolition of the 
outward and visible signs of the Order, and by the disabusing of public feeling, which 
was, and could only be founded, on extensive evidence, and further by the exposition of 
the true prineiples of Odd Fellowship, which, as compared with its external ceremonials, 
are as the substance and shade of an institution, as great and good as ever shone in the 
history of an enlightened country. 

The Order of Odd Fellows exhibits a remarkably rapid rise and extent, when 
compared even with other societies of a similar nature. As an Order, it scarcely numbers 
fifty years, and its true origin lies really in obscurity, though some have imagined its 
transmission from abroad as early as the twelfth century, and have tried to fotm data on 
which to support their supposition. But its early records are too few and isolated to place 
much dependance upon; and are in fact of a character, worth nothiag for the purpose of 
shewing us how and where it had its rise. It is enough for us to trace its course through 
later years; — to show its unexampled prosperity, — to display its marvellous success, — to 
hold it up to the light of day for universal exhibition, — to proclaim its usefulness, — to 
dissipate the idle notions which have been entertained of it,— to submit its true principles 
to catechetical inquiry, — and to urge its perpetuity; convinced as we are, that wherever 
there is a seed of Odd Fellowship sown, there is the germ of human independence, the 
light of intellectual cultivation, the foundation of true humanity; — that where the shoot 
is springing up, there is the hand of friendship extended in Christian charity, — the link 
of afiection interwoven with brotherly love to all men, — the light of truth, with its sister, 
science, diffusing useful knowledge over all within its sphere; and thattrhere the tree is 
folly grown, all these attributes are falling from its leaves like dew, — administering good 
where it is least suspected, and imparting benefits of the first quality in the mostunosten- 
tatioas manner, but yet of tbe utmost importance to the welfare of mankind. We do not 
stop to ask, where it is that Odd Fellowship may be found, and by what is its course dis-< 
tinguished ; in a few years it will be demanded with more consistency, where it is not. 
England has its Lodges everywhere, Scotland and Ireland are added to the unity ; the 
cootiaents of Europe andAmericaj Gibraltar, the colonies of New South Wales, are all 
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joiniog our philanthrophic Order. Tt is becoming in fact, one g^reat league of empires 
having for its object, to cement the bond of happiness wherever humanity can be foundi 
and to civilise it where it is yet in barbaric ignorance,— to oflfer the hand of friendship 
wherever it is needed, either for social communion, or to alleviate distress; to shew the 
working claves off aU countries that their best reliance in time of need, is upon them- 
selves, — that they have energies for cultivation which are calculated for success, and certain 
of attaining it, if well pursued,— that the road to riches and honour lies before them, if 
they will choose the path which is open to their ambition, — that no domination can sob- 
doe their independence, when once it is acquired, and that there is a piinciple witbia 
themselves, capable of accomplishing most things, if determinedly set about. We IooIl at 
the number of men of which our Order is composed, the amount of annual contribattoos 
which they pay, the sum of human suffering which is daily relieved by its charity aod 
benevolence, the support which is given to friendless outcasts, and honest and industrioos 
poverty, the widows' hearts that daily leap for joy, the fatherless children that acquire 
new protectors to supply the places of those whom they have lost, with the thousand other 
benefits which Odd Fellowship confers, — and then at the fact, that this is going on, not 
in a limited sphere, nor in a confined locality, nor amongst only one community, but that 
it is extended almost over the known world; and we are thankful that we are one of an 
onler, which contemplates, nay which efiects such universal good. We have looked for 
the band of benevolence and sympathy from among those of the land over whose headi 
are raised temples of magnificence, to shelter them from the dew which falls upon them 
and the humble cottager in equal measure, for the blessings of education and civilization, 
from those to whom^ both the one and the other, to add that purely English aord, comfort, 
to their vocabulary, which is only really known by our English firesides,— for examples 
of practical piety, of charity and good-will to all men, and for the finer attributes of our 
nature from those whom Providence has placed in a higher sphere than that in which the 
main body of our Order moves ; and whilst we have looked, (we had almost said in vain,} 
for benefits which can be conferred only by those who are capable of bestow^'ng them, 
because they know their value, we are obliged to come to the conclusion, that if the 
working-man depends for support, for education, for improvement, (or the means of 
acquainting himself with the history of his country, her laws, her science, the springs by 
which her machinery is moved and governed, for examples of domestic purity, for true 
religion, and for the virtues which adorn mankind, among those above him in society, in 
the long run he will be mistaken. He will find that the great business of life is, self, — the 
moving principle, ricbes,-^the spur, ambition ; that he who sleeps calmly and peaceably 
night by night on his downy bed, knows nothing of the humble pallet of the cellar-dwelling, 
composed of a few cords rudely crossed and C3vered with a coarse rag, on which are thrown 
wearied limbs, and care-worn hearts; that he who breathes the fresh air of heaven, day by 
day, knows nothing of the confined atmosphere of the cottage, in offensive localities^ 
where the pure breeze never blows, and from where the stench of fuetid exhalations never 
escapes; that he who administers the laws of his country, generally speaking, knows hot 
little of the lamentable ignorance which prevails amongst those whom he is called upon 
to punish, of the existence of those laws, or the consequences which are certain to accrue 
on the discovery of their violation ; in a word, that much is attributed to wilful criminality, 
that ought to be placed to ignorance, — and that ignorance to the neglect of those whom it 
is the duty of the higher classes to improve by a nearer communication, and by a freer 
acknowledgment of the ties of blood, not in the name of relationship, but fellowship,— not 
in the name of kindred, but of men. We know not how it may look to others, but to us 
it seems as if the consequences which accrue to society from civilization and education, — 
among the better classes, obtained at a considerable expense of money, and a long system 
of early trainijig^ — ^were to spring up like magic, as inherent qualities among the working 
classes; as if to them nature alone had been sufficiently bountiful, without cultivation, 
and-as if the flowers were expected to blossom, and the fruit to ripen, without pruning 
the wood, or giving the tree the sunny side of the wall. 

Do not let us, however, be misunderstood as saying that there is no philanthropy 
among the higher classes of society, nor as complaining of what is attempted to be done. 
We admit that something is attempted, that schools rise up here and there, and sectarian 
teachers struggle who shall possess them, and .become purveyors for the doctrines to which 
they are attached. That there are institutions of a benevolent nature in many comers of 
the world, subscribed to by charitable individuals for the direct distresses of their less fortu- 
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nate bretbreii;'but what we contend for is tbis, that a lociety of]l 40,000 men, it of itself an 
engine of sufficient power to move an immense mass of social and moral machinery, and to 
tak«a leading, rather than a secondary place, in the impulses of society; that the annual 
amouiH of contributions paid by the Odd Fellows in support| of| their tufiering brethren, 
indicates an independent and healthy action which demands and will insure a respectful 
acknowledgment of its excellence ;-^that with such elements ready prepared to their hands 
as they possess in the Order, the leading members, and those among them, who feel the 
intellectual and moral necessities of their brethren, may form a foundation, of the glory 
and excellence of the superstructure of which no man can est*mate. That in carrying out 
the tnie principles of our Order, its benevolence is not merely pecuniary charity, but 
intellectual charity also; its friendship, not that for to-day, or for this generation, but 
for time, and in it, generations which are yet unborn. Its love, the love which extends 
to all men and all things, the love of Ood, the love of our neighbour, the love whidi 
makes all things excellent. Its truth, not merely the open-breastod candour, from which 
hypocrisy (lies, and by which it is citnfounded, — but the truth which disseminates light 
wherever there is darkness, — whieh breathes fidelity wherever there is doubt,~whi«h goes 
hand in hiemd with science, and showers its benefits upon all who are willing to seek it. 
It is thus we ask our beloved brethren to view the Order to which they belong, and the 
principles which it inculcates; not to consider themselves members of a benefit society, 
merely for purposes of a momentary character, but for those which are calculated to make 
men great and good for time and for eternity : not joined one to another for individual 
benefit so much as for the common benefits which are communicable by this association, 
and by which they may be thusdifiused so widely, and so advantageously, — not assembling so 
much for entertainment of a sensual or indulgent character, but as a means of commmni- 
catittg useful knowledge, — knowledge which, while it fills the pocket instead of emptying 
it, may elevate the mind, and store it with a harvest of good things, ready to be appropriated 
when neces sary, — as the experienced mariner sailing with landsmen in an open boat on a 
tempestuous sea, and finding them incapable of steering it, and ready to perish with fear, 
places himself at the wheel and directs its movements for the preservation of them all ; in 
a word, that our membe rs must not be satisfied with reaping, without conferring benefits 
Dor with half that may result from Odd Fellowship, without the whole. We refer to the 
annals of crime for a record against the moral character of our Institution, and we find 
tbat there are records of crime there, which, however few they may be, still they are there 
to stain and blot the purity of its name. It is no matter to us that a comparison with 
other masses of mankind, equal in point of number, gives us by far the superiority of 
exoelU'noe ; it is no matter of boast, that there cannot be found a body of men, even 
though composed solely of the working classes, who may not have had the means of 
education, amongst whom so low a rate of criminality exists. Whilst there is crime 
amongst us at all, it must be uprooted ; whilst there is vice, it must be put down ; whilst 
there is immorality, it must be subdued. Our aim must be, not to preach, but practise 
the principles of our Order ; ignorance must be instructed, — criminality must be met by 
moral punishment. We must not have vice and Odd Fellowship in the same association; 
' and whilst we are aware that it is the natural condition of the soil to bring forth weeds to 
curse the ground for man's sake, and that they will spring up among the fiowers; and 
whilst after all it is consoling to know, that in so large a garden as that of Odd Fellow, 
ship, they are so few ; yet whilst there are so many good gardeners to superintend the 
vineyard, who might pluck them out as fast as they grew, we can have no excuse for their 
continuance, and no plea for a dishonor which industrious operatives might avert. Thank 
God, we have our own press helping our endeavours to disseminate useful facts, to light 
our path, and cheer our course; our own press, — the press of our Order,— great, powerful^ 
uid free. Our Magazine flourishes ; its circulation becomes more and more extensive ; 
our means of usefulness increase ; we live in another age, when working men write original 
articles for its columns, and shew themselves in print, — when they have made the discovery 
that human heads have faculties capable of cultivation, and that the greatest and most 
talented of men were men of obscure birth. We hope yet to live to see more than this, 
*hen a spirit of pi'aceful, social, intellectual rivalry prevailing among all the members 
who compose our Order, to an extent unprecedented in the annals of such societies. To 
our younger members we particular refer ; in the first place, their talent must not lie 
(iormant, but take steps in the march of civilization, which progresses with the age; wa 
look to them for contrlbutionb to our pages, no tonly, as evidence of their capabilities^but as 
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examples of what patience and perseverance, however humble in the commencement, can 
ultimately attain : whilst to those who are in the meridian of life, or calmly finishing the 
remainder of their days, we address a few words, asking them to remember, however 
painful the remembrance may be, the times when they would have given worlds to have 
been able to read and write; when their ignorance made them feel a humiliation on* 
bounded, to think of the situations they have lost for want even of a small amount of 
education.-^when younger men have stepped over their heads into places whieh they 
should have occupiedi because these latter had pnt their talent out to interest, and it had 
accumulated tjiree, may bCy five-fold;— and then we ask them, whether as £ELthers. or as 
brethren, they will permit these humiliations for their children or allow them also to 
writhe under the same bondage, when almost a word could break it. We have ever coo- 
tended, and so we do still, that the Order of Odd Fellows has within itself, in addition to 
its avowed benefits, others of a higher and more interesting character, that if the working 
men could see their own interest, they would place themselves in a position to wsnt no 
extraneous help from other hands, but take the lead themselves in the race of acquire- 
ments, by cultivating those faculties which God has given them, till the higher classes 
were constrained to admit them to fellowship ; nay more, to acknowledge the superiority 
of intellect over wealth. The world is not without instances on a sufficient authority to 
shew how the heads and hands of poor men have advanced the interests of mighty empires; 
and also there is no want of examples to shew how the contrivers of the greatest improve- 
ments in our national capabilities have had filched from them, by designing individuals, 
the real merit of their improvements and discoveries, and the fortunes which have accrued 
from their scientific application. Let the Odd Fellows be the first to put a stop to this 
injustice, by maintaining their position as men by means of education. In many places, 
halls are already built, and in others, accommodation can be obtained for lectures, and 
libraries, and reading rooms. The medical men attached to the Lodges, are generally 
men of liberal and enlightened feelings; and there are talented brethren in most towns 
connected with the Order, who, where paid lecturers could not be obtained for want of 
means, would do the Order good service by imparting a modicum of that knowledge 
whioh benevolent hands have bestowed upon them. How easy a thing it would be to have 
lectures of the first quality once or twice during the winter evenings, by a small weekly 
contribution of a penny a member, or even of a halfpenny in some cases. In a Lodge of 
150 members, a three months' couiribution at a penny a week, would provide un itinerant 
lecturer, and especially if in the neighbourhood for other purpose, to give his course to 
that Lodge, to which the labouring public might also be admitted, for a small sum per 
night in aid of the expenses. We stop here to give our readers breathing time. We ask 
them to reason on our proposition ; winter nights are coming, and the periodical visits of 
itinerant lecturers are at hand ; could we but see Odd Fellowship put to such a use, we 
should believe and rejoice that the working men of England bad learned at last, to esti- 
mate the true value of their heads ; and we should know too that there were men springing 
up amongst the industrious population, eventually to raise this country to a far higher 
excellence, both as regards her manufactures and commerce, than she now enjoys 
unequalled as she now is by any nation in the world. 



THE FIRST LOVE OF MISS SARAH MARIA STUBBS. 

WRITTEN EOB THE ODD FELLOWS* MAGAZINE. 

BY ALEXANDER C. SHEBRIFF, BRAMLBY DISTRICT. 

CHAPTER lo 

« And then will canker sorrow eat her bad, 
And chase the native beauty from her cheek, 
And she will look as hollow as a ghost 
And dim and meagre as an agoe^t,—- 
And 80 shall die,** — WaverUy* 

*^ I shall see thee, dearest, to-night ; when the silvery moonbeams kiss the roses 
which encircle thy lattics. Thou wilt find me there." 

A murmur, too soft, too sweet to proceed from aught save a woman's lips, seemed to 
acquiesce in this determination, and immediately afterwards a sound, somewhat suspiciously 
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resembling what common place mortals are wont to designatc^a kiss, issued from the 
spot, where, for upwards of an bonr, a conversation, particularly interesting to the parties 
concfrned, had taken place. Of that conversation we have given the close. Two figures 
also emerged at the same instant from a green lane, near the village of Westbnrj, called 
from time immemorial, " The true lover's walk," and there separated, taking difierent 
paths to the village, yet ever and anon turning to behold the receding figures of each, 
and waving their hands and Aayu/kerchiefs in the newest and most approved manner. 

The damsel bore the cognomen of Sarah Maria Stubbs, daughter and heiress of Mr. 
John Stubbs, yeoman, of Giggleton House, near Westbury; and he, her chosen one, who 
in language so impassioned and refined had declared his intention of meeting his ** lady 
love,'* bore the euphonious appellation of Adolphus Henry Fulford, son of nobody knew 
whom, and apprentice to the village apothecary. 

Miss Stubbs was a young lady of great promise, remarkably well formed and in- 
formed ; subscribed to the circulating library, and could repeat the names, and recount 
the adventures of at least half a hundred heroines, who disdaining the duties which some 
weak-minded people insist a child owes to its Pa and Ma, have burst asunder the bonds 
which fettered them, and flown to Gretna, to their eternal honour and happiness through 
life, and the satisfaction, no doubt, of every high-minded individual in her majesty's 
realms. 

Many ignorant people imagined and declared that Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs must 
be exceedingly happy, seeing that she was in full possession of all the comforts, and not 
a few of the luxuries of life, inasmuch as her father was rich, and indulged his only 
daughter in all the whimwhams and crotchets which she, the said daughter and heiress, 
choose to adopt. These numsculls, however, were immeasurably in the wrong. In sober 
verity, bow should such creatures understand or appreciate the circumstances which could 
confer pleasure or happiness on a young lady, who for the last three years had regularly 
waded through six novels a week. Miaa Sarah Maria SHihba was amerable! Miss Stubbs 
hated the village, and she despised the villagers, and reason good had she for both feelings. 
Inhere from among the sturdy race of young yeomen who vegetated around her, could a 
hero be seleeted ? They were plain, honest, substantial beings, but the high and lofty 
feelings, the deep devoted admiration, the sublimity of sentiment, and the eloquence of 
language, which a lover should possess,— where were theyt 

But something beyond this dislike toward her local contemporaries. agitated the pure 
and sensitive spirit of Miss Stubbs. She could apostrophise the balmy eye; she could 
pour forth strains of exquisite sorrow on the death of a canary bird ; she longed, earnestly 
longed, to undertake an adventure in some ruined castle with an unlimited allowance of 
trap-doors and dungeons ; to be half frightened to death by a banditti and " spirits from 
the vasty deep," and after undergoing a considerable degree of mental torture, to be 
rescued, and married by some nice young gent of high degree. 

All this and a great deal more her lofty spirit had conceived, and she sighed for an 
opportunity of putting her aspirations into practice; in short her Mm/ was formed for 
noble deeds, but it found no coadjutor in the body linked to it. Will it be believed— Miss 
Sarah Maria Stubbs was fat. 

Heroines have appeared of all ienfftht, from four feet nothing to five feet eleven, the 
verp little being duly compared to the subjects of *' Queen Mab," whilst the epithets, 
Jioble, majestic, eteeteray have as duly been conferred on the very tall. Heroines have 
appeared with no claims even to beauty — with noses of all shapes, from the pug to the 
Roman-— with hair of all colours, and eyes of all hues — but a fat heroine! die must indeed 
be a creature of the imagination. In our own course of reading we have found no pre- 
cedent of the like. 

The eause of this grossness of habit, Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs, knew well; it may 
be ungenerous in us to name it, it was agonizing for her to know; but it must be told^ 
Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs possiessed a voracious appetite ! 

Strongly had the spirit struggled with this infirmity and many a vow of abstinence 
bad it taken ; but alas ! for human nature, the first scented gale from the atmosphere of 
the kitchen overcame her every resolution, swept away every determination, and Miss 
Sarah Maria Stubbs dined as heartily as ever ! 

She drank vinegar by the pint, she kept untimely hours, and she exerted and tor- 
mented herself in a thousand ways to cure this << deadly grief." Alas I the nnegar served 
only as a whet ; sleep took ample amends in the morning, for the attempt to dispute his 
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aothority on the previous night; every attempt at a cure teemed to add to tbe disease. 
She walked out slipshod on the wet grass* Miss Felicia Muller had caught **iudk a bad 
eo/1^' from that very action; but it was otherwise, altogether otherwise, with Miss S.; 
hsr cheeks were as blooming as ever, and no gliffhi cough came to render her in the least 
degree interesting. 

How silly some people are to suppose a good constitution a blessing — Miss Sarah 
Maria Stubbs was miserable from that very cau^e. 

Besides all this she had seen nineteen summers, and hitherto had beheld none on 
whom she might lavish all the tenderness, the depth, the idolatry of a woman's love; it 
was hard, — ^very. To be sure Tom Wilson had offered, and Robert Hopkins had been 
exceedingly particular, but these men — compare them with Sir Walter's ** Frank Osbal- 
distone,*' Miss Porter's " Wallace," or *' Thaddeus of Warsaw." Gracious heavens ! into 
what a gulf of insignificancy did they sink. 

Miss Stubbs loved children ; she knew herself formed for connubial bliss, formed to 
be the fountain of happiness in a family circle; her temper was mild, her manners gentle: 
It might be possible to civilize <* Robert," but his name, << Hopkins,'*.to be called Mrif 
Hopkins, — it was a dream. Stubbt was bad, extremely common, and extremely vulgar; 
but Hopkins—Hopkins was execrable. 

** I will keep," sighed Sarah Stubbs, as she gazed pensively on the setting sun, " I 

will keep 

* My auuden peace still calm, and hacj firee,* 

** Fortune may yet send a youth formed for happiness and love ; and oh ! in the sweet 
ttillness of this holy hour, how delightful to walk forth and breathe vows of afiection, 
rapturous and undying." And Miss Stubbs sighed yet again ; the picture was vivid, 
almost too much so, for a tear rose to each eye, making brightness brighter. 

Miss Stubbs had % female friend, such a nice, sweet, affectionate young lady, posses* 
ted of all the inestimable advantages, which were so cruelly withheld from her companion. 
Miss Muller was bilious, and her countenance proclaimed it. The colour had almost 
deserted her cheek, and her eye was somewhat sunken. What of thati it is vulgar, essen- 
tially vulgar, to be in the possession of '* robust health." 

Miss Muller was so interesting, could talk so pathetically of ** patience on a mono- 
ment," and discourse so movingly of a white marble tombstone which stood in Westbuiy 
chureh-yard, bearing the names of Julia Masters, and Arthur Wimple, who, as all the 
village knew, died for love of each other, that it was perfectly delightful to hear her. 

To this amiable young lady's residence, Miss Stubbs wended her weary way, " to 
pour," as she herself said, the griefs which might not be repressed, into the bosom of 
friendship. 

Miss Muller was in the garden, inhaling the delightful odours of the flowers, and 
poetizing upon the ^glowing west." Miss Muller preferred suqset to sunrise ; she 
was oertun the latter was the least beautifiil of the two, and she was generally a witness 
to the splendour of the former. True it is that the ^ family doctor ' reprobated the 
practice, and declared it injurious ; but then, as the young lady very energetically said, 
^ Dr. Gallipot was such a brute !" 

^ My dear Felicia, my beloved friend !" exclaimed Miss Stubbs. 

*^ My sweet Maria 1" breathed Miss Muller. 

It was exquisitely refreshing to hear words of affection so sweetly and yet so hear^ 
tily bestowed. 

^ I have been rhyming and reading at intervaLs, Maria dear. See here" and 
Miss Muller opened and showed the title-page of a volume called ^ Eugene Aram," by 
the author of Pelham — " Alas 1 what a world of misery is here !" 

Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs acquiesced in the sentiment of Miss Muller, that Eugene 
Aram, by the author of Pelham, contained ^' a world of misery." 

Having given vent to this profound and beautiful piece of criticism upon the genius 
of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, the young ladies proceeded arm in arm to a bower at the 
extremity of the garden, there to discuss their own private sorrows. 

(To be continued,) 
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A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH PART OF NORTH WALES. 

{ConehaUd from page 125.^ 

The city of Bangor derives itt name from Ban Cov^ which signifies the high choir 
There are many good inns in the town, and I should think from what little experience 
we bad at the Castle Ion, that few places in Wales are better calculated for a tourist to 
make his head quarters, as there are so many places near Bangor well worth Tisiting. 
Th« Cathedral is the principal structure in the place ; the original edifice was erected in 
the year 5S5» and destroyed in 1071. It was founded by Maelgwn Owynedd, King ef 
Wales, the patron of Taliesin, the celebrated Welsh bard; it was rebuilt soon after its 
destroction, and again destroyed by Owen Glydwr. The present tower was built by Bishop 
Skcffington, in 1^2, and remaint In a very perfect state ; there is alse a Free School less 
than a quarter of a mile from the Cathedral, and opposite it, the remains of an ancient 
castle, built by Hugh Lupus, in the reign of Henry II. ; and on the top of another hill 
are the remains of a British encampment Bangor is a remarkably clean town, and is 
nearly four times as large as it was twenty years ago, and appears to be a very thriving 
place. It was evening and nearly dark, when we left Bangor for Cemarvon, consequently 
we saw nothing of the country in our journey, but we were highly delighted with our 
inspectioB of the castle and town of Caernarvon the following meriting, and as the great 
lion of the place is the castle, it claims our fivt notice, more particularly as it forms an 
era in this part of the country. After £dward I. thought he had completed the conquest 
of the country in 1282, he commenced this extraordinary work; and if, as is said, it was 
completed in one year, it is a most surprising proof of his achievements ; although when 
the powerful means he used to procure artisans and labourers are taken into consideration, 
our surprise may diminish. I was informed that there was a record formerly kept in the 
Exchequer at Caernarvon, which stated that the castle was twelve years in building, whioh 
appears much more probable. The walls of the ancient Legontium of the Romans were 
made to furnish a portion of the materials. The external walls are nearly entire, and 
from them the shape of the building at the time it was formed may be pretty correctly 
judged ; it occupies a great space at the west end of the town, and prior to the use of 
artillery in warfare must have been a place of very great strength, such as would have 
almost defied any force to obtain possession of it On two sides it was encompassed by 
water, and on the third, and probably also the fourth, defended by a fosse. The walls |U'e 
ten feet thick, and have within that thickness a narrow gallery, with slips for the discharge 
of arrows at any assailants. Above the embattled parapet are numerous turretted towers 
of various shapes, pentagonal, hexagonal and octagonal, two of them higher than the rest ; 
these towers give the castle a most majestic appearance. The principfil entrance has a 
singularly grand appearance; beneath a massy tower on the front of which is a statue of 
Edward, in a threatening posture, with a sword half drawn with a scabbard in his haqd. 
The area within is of an oblong form, and appears to have been formerly divided into 
two parts, an outer and an inner court The internal part of the castls is in a much more 
ruinous state than might be expected from its outward appearance ; many of the buildings 
are fallen down and lie in heaps, and what were formerly the state apartments, appear to 
have been handsome commodious roms, lighted by spacious and elegant windows, with 
mueh rich tracery ; there are about seventy yards entire of the ancient gallery or covered 
way, which appears to have formerly extended all round the interior of the castle. The 
Ea^e Tower, so named from a figure of that bird carved in stone forming one of its oma- 
nents, has thrje elegant turrets issuing from the top, and has a remarkably beautiful 
appearance; the staircase to this tower is the only one which now remains complete in the 
whole building, and from the top there is a wide and extensive view of the country around, 
and the Isle of Anglesey. Mr. Pennant, in his tour says, — <* Edward IT. was born in a 
little dark room in this tower, not twelve feet long, nor eight broad, so little did in those 
days a royal consort consult either pomp or convenience." As there was a large chamber 
adjoiniog on the same fioor, it is far more probable that it was the scene of the royal 
accouchement, and that ''the little dark room" was merely a dressing cIos«t; but the 
matter is not worth discussion, for as Mr. Wyndham remarked, the birth of such a dege- 
nerate and dastardly tyrant reflects little honour on the castle of Caernarvon. The facts 
which gave rise to $be event are much more interesting, and are thus related by the Welsh 
Vol. 6— No. 4— Y. 
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historian, — ** Edward T. had, hy what are termed the statutes of Rhyddlan, annexed the 
principalit/ to the kingdom of England, and in a great degree incorporated it, as to the 
administration of civil justice, with that country. But all this did not reconcile the 
Welsh with their new master. Boldly and flatly they refused to acknowledge Edward as 
their sorereign, unless he would comply with their imperious requests, which were, that he 
should agree to reign, and condescend to reside in Wales. This heing a condition impos- 
sible to be complied with, the Welsh modified it, after detailing their many crud oppres- 
sions from the English officers, stating that they would never aeknowledge or yield 
obedience to any prince but of their own nation and language. King Edward perceiving 
them inflexible, happily thought of a politic but dangerous experiment. Queen Eleanor 
was now quick with child, and ready to be delivered ; and though the season was very 
severe, it being the depth of winter, the king sent for her from England, and removed her 
to Caernarvon Castle, the place designed for her accouchement; when the time of delivery 
was come, he called to him all the barons and chief persons throughout Wales to Rhad- 
dlan, there to consult about the public good and safety of their country; and being 
informed that his queen was delivered of a son, he told the Welsh nobility, that wheresi 
they had oftentimes intreated him to appoint them a prince, he having at this time occa- 
sion to depart out of the country, would comply with their request, upon condition tbst 
they would allow of and obey him whom he should name. The Welsh readily agreed with 
the motion, only with the same reserve that he should appoint a prince of their own 
nation. King Edward assured them he would name such a one as was bom in Wales, 
could speak no English, and whose life and conversation nobody could stain; upon the 
Welsh agreeing to own and obey, he named hi8 own Son Edward, but little hcfore bom 
in Caernarvon Castle." It is not without just cause that the town of Caernarvon is often 
boasted of as being the chief of North Wales ; the situation is delightful, the houses well 
built, and with great regularity: these are all advantages which entitle it to consideration,-' 
it is partly situated on the Menia, and partly on the estuary of the Seiont, and there is a 
most charming walk in fine a'eather, extending from the quay to the north end of the town 
walls, which affords a most pleasing variety of scenery. But we must now take leave of 
Caernarvon, and puisuc our journey towards theMenai Bridge, which having neverseen, 
we were particularly anxious to visit. We travelled on the same road by which we had 
entered the town of Caernarvon, and had the Menai Strait on our left with the shores of 
Anglesey ; travelling some distance, we turned on the left from the main road, and after 
walking about two or three miles, obtained our first view of this amazing structure. At 
the first glimpse I exclaimed to my companion that it was well north walking a thousand 
miles to see ; although it appeared light and ornamental at a distance, upon approaching 
nearer, the stupendous size and immense strength of the various portions of it struck us 
with awe and amazement. It has been so much visited, and so many desenptions of it 
are extant, that it might be unnecessary for my feeble pen to attempt to describe it, and 
therefore I shall be as brief as possible. The whole length of the bridge is lOOO feet, 
and the part dependant upon the chain 590 feet, the rest of the distance being supported 
hy seven arches, four on the Anglesey side, and three.on the other ; these arches fill ap 
the distance to the main piers, which rise above the level of tlie road 50 feet, and through 
them are two archways, each 12 feet wide, which admit a passage. Over the tops of these 
piers pass four rows of chains, which are firmly secured in the rock at each side of the 
bridge ; only one of the passages was passable at this time, the other being under repair 
ever since the great storm of January, 1839. The flooring is formed of planks, strongly 
bolted together, and covered with pitch and then with granite broken very small, which 
adheres to the pitch and forms a perfectly dry and solid road. A light lattice work of 
wrought iron on each side, about six feet high, prevents any possibility of falling over, and 
allows a perfectly clear view of the scenery up and down the straits, and the eye is delighted 
with it from this height. After walking upon it till we had pretty well satisfied oar 
curiosity, we descended to the level of the water, and gazed with wonder at the imm^se 
work now above us. The road is iOO feet above high water-mark, and the arches spring 
60 feet from the ground, and.from abutments of solid masonry, and have a span of ^ feet 
each. The abutments taper gradually from the base to where the arch commences, and 
although they are such immense masses of ston«> work, they shew no appearance of heavi- 
ness ; looking at it altogether, a more beautiful and useful work cannot be well imagined. 
It was erected to bear a weight of 2000 tons upon the chain, though the weight imposed 
at present is only 500 tons, leaving 1 500 tons of available weight. The magnificence and 
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elegance of this grand n&tional work surpasses all description, and it must seen before its 
merits can be duly appreciated. We at length took our departure, casting many lingering 
look behind as long as we could perceive it, passed again through Bangor, and now 
entered upon the London and Holyhead load, spoken of before, with the river Ogwyn 
rolling and foaming over its rocky bed for some distance upon our left and then upon our 
right; and on Christmas Eve entered Bethesda, and understanding that the members of 
the Loyal Penrhyn Lodge of I. O F. intended having their first procession on Christmas- 
day, ire determined to spend it with them, and we most certainly bad no cause to regret our 
determination, for we enjoyed ourselves very pleasantly, and to speak impartially, a more 
orderly or better conducted affair is seldom seen, many of the members being amongst the 
most respectable of the inhabitants. As I am writing with a hope to interest our brethren 
of the Order only, 1 trust they will now excuse a little digression. 

Just before the time alluded to above, the Rev. R. M. Preece, Wesleyan minister 
at GBeinarvon, bad thought proper in a sermon preached at Bethesda, soon after the 
Lodge was opened, to utter the most gross slanders upon the Order in general, stating 
that the members were chartists and infidels, that the name of God was npt mentioned 
in any of our books, that we took oaths, &c., and in conclusion particulai'Iy desii'ed the 
females pres^it to endeavour to prevent their husbands from joining such a society ; 
this sennon had the effect of checking the rapid advance our Order was making for a 
time. I oonsidered it would be highly improper to let such calumnies stand forth in the 
country unccmtradicted, and therefore had a letter published in the Chester Courani in 
reply ; since which, I am happy to say, the Rev. Gentleman has acknowledged that he 
was in error, and our beloved institution is likely to become as popular in thu romantic 
region, as in any other part of the kingdom. 

The village of Bethesda which has become in a comparatively short time a very 
flourishing place, through being contiguous to the inmiense shite quarries of Mr. Pen- 
nant, of renrhyn Castle. Some idea may be entertained of the- noagnitude of these 
works from the fact of their being at the present time 2300 pairs of hands employed in 
one quarry. Leaving Bethesda on the following morning, we found if we had been 
gratified with the romantic scenery before, we were now entering upon a region more 
awfully gnmd than any we had previously visited. The valley through which the road 
winds from Bethesda to Capel Cerig is very narrow and unfertile ; the road passes 
round a rock a short distance from Llyn Ogwyn, not dissimilar to Penmaen-mawr, 
having below the road, instead of the ocean, a deep craggy valley, with numerous frag- 
ments of rocks scattered in all directions, which have fallen from the almost perpendicular 
mountain above, the road from Bethesda to Llyn Ogwyn is nearly the whole distance 
upon the ascent, and was certain! j the most dreary region through which he had travel- 
led, but still with sufficient attractions not to cause us in the least to regret having visited 
it; the pass is very narrow at the foot of Benclog, and then runs by the side of Llynn 
Ogwyn for about a mile, and is nearly upon a level all the way to Capel Cerig. Those 
who leave more populous and cultivated scenes to pry into the more grand and savage 
parts of Nature's works should not omit to pay a visit to the shores and cataract of Llyn 
Ogwyn. In approaching this lake the first and most prominent object that meets the eye 
ii the mountain of Trefaen, nearly perpendicular, capped by two pieces of rock, and 
appearing to soar in the clouds. Llyn (or lake) Ogwyn is the source of the river Ogwyn, 
which after a run of about twelve miles, is lost in the Menai, near the runs of Capel 
Ogwyn. Nant Fvangon, or the valley of the beavers, which is passed before the lake, is 
richly deserving of an examination ; it is impossible for the pen of any writer to give an 
adequate description of its tremendous and horrifying appearance. It is supposed to take 
its name from having once been a cover for the amphibious animal above-mentioned, who, 
although no longer an inhabitant of this country, was found,, report says, not more than 
a century ago. There is not the verdure of a single tree to be seen about this black chasm 
to enliven it, but range above range of rocks tower over the traveller on both sides, and 
some of the masses which have fallen are of a prodigious size ; to have seen them fall must 
have been an awful sight, and sufficient to strike terror into the heart of the stoutest. 
This was formerly a far more tremendous glen or chasm than it now appears ; the efforts 
of human industry have removed much of its wild and terrific appearance. 

We now proceeded to Capel Cerig, and here obtained a short view of the peak of 
Snowdon in the dii^tance At Capel Cerig is an excellent inn, erected by the late Lord 
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PenrhyD, which during the rammer mobths is a favourite resort for travellers, and thoM 
who take up a temporary resideace will have plenty of enjoyment from the Dumerom 
objects of interest amongst this magnificent and romantic scenery around them :— 

" Ob th« mooataiiA lonely tso. 
Beyond the imhm of buy man; 
Fainting fidr thailorm of things, 
While ttie ydlow linnet sings; 
Now while Phcebns riding high, 
Gives lustre to %e land and sky !* 

It is impossible for imagination to paint the fanciful appearance of the country from 
Capel Cerig to Pentie Yoelas ; sterility is now exchanged for a most delightful view of 
valleys and woods, stretching along the hills on both sides to their very summits; upos 
the side of a hill, near the two-mile stone, stands as picturesque a cottage as can well be 
imagined ; it is a little above the bridge that orosses the river Llugwy, is a great ornament 
to the dell, and cannot fail to attract the attention of the tourist. A little farther on 
an observatory has been erected upon the highest point of an almost perpendicular cliff, 
which has a very striking appearance, and near it are the celebrated falh of Rhaiadr-y- 
Wenol. This cateract is about 60 feet in width, and the river at the top of the first fall 
Ss level and unbroken, but soon after begins to disperse itself in numerous streams, and 
foams its way through impending masses of rock, keeping up a most tremendous roar to 
eharm the ear; collecting its volume of water, it passes on to the second fall, where it 
again suddenly rushes into a boiling vortex, and proceeds to a third fall, where it dis- 
perses itself in spray to its channel. There is a small gate by the road side that leads to 
the falls, which no tourist should pass without inspecting; fot 

** There is a pleasure in the paOiless wood, 
There is a rapture in the \oady shore, 
There is a society, where none hitnides. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From aH I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the nnlverse, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal !" 

"Bvery spot of mountain land on both sides the road is now tMekly planted with larch, 
which in the autumn gives the hill sides a very rich golden appearance ; fancy cannot 
picture more beautiful scenery than that which we are now passing ; the river winding 
l^etween itg rocky shores, embellished witli most extensive plantations, and enlivened 
with cottages and small but well-cultivated farms, altogether contrasted finely with the 
wild region we came through before reaching Capel Cerig. 

Journeying onward we soon reached the village of Bettws-y-Coed, which is re- 
markable for the beautiful scenety around it, and will fully recompense the tourist 
who has time and inclination to examine its beauties ; Bettwte-y-Coed translated, is the 
station in the wood, and a most romantic station it is ; near it is the junction of the 
rivers Lugwy and Conway. The church has a very venerable appearance, and has an 
old monument erected to the memory of Griifitfa, son of David Goch, who was a 
natural son of David, brother to Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales, who died in the 
fourteenth century ; and there is also a stone statute of him in a recess on the north 
side of the church, with an inscription. Following our road we soon reached an iroa 
bridge of one arch, which carries the Holyhead road over the river Conway ; it is 105 
feet span, and called the Waterloo Bridge, having been erected in Ule year tiie battle 
of Waterloo was fought. The principal object of attraction near this place is Font-y- 
Pair, or translated^ the Bridge of the Cauldron ; it has four arches, and is supported 
with piers by the natural rock, which seems to defy the efforts of both time and 
water. A little above the bridge is the fall, and also a salmon-leap ; and here I was 
fully convinced that I had taken my tour at the right time 6f the year for seeing the 
falls in their beauty. The river roUed into a deep reservoir bielow, and the grandeur of 
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the same suipaaaed imagination ; many tourists visit this spot in the sumAer months' 
and find the bed of the rlTer diy, and maa miss one of the finest scenes to be met with* 
The rivers aboat Ponty-y-Pair^ more partioiriarly that part on the right "of the bridge^ 
are of the richest description, and appeur more striking to the trayeller who approaches 
from the wild district beyond Capel-Ce^g. Can»g-y-Gwlch, a rock clothed with trees, 
is on the right of the bridge of Pont-y-Pair, and in the rock there is a cave, called the 
cave of Shenkin, and respecting which and the bridge there is a strange story told by 
the old folks in the neighboimiood. The viewB akwig the road on both sides are 
unireraally acboired ; the moontain slopes, rising in sBooessive stages frwn the river 
Conway, mostly well-wooded, oompletas as fine a landscape as the eye need desire te 
gazeiqwn, — 

oFrom house to lK>ttte,fiNnii hiU tobiil, 
^ill contemplation had her AIL* 

We now arrived at the celebrated fall of the Conway, which binBte saddmly upon 
the eye of the spectator, and as it pours out its foaming torpent from a sudden turn in 
its rocky bed, it appears from the road to spout out of the solid rock ; this £aU and the 
iieighba«irhood is one of the ridhest subjects for landscape admirers, — ^the suUkne, 
beautifully softening down into the pictureque, — ^the frowning precipice, — ^the rich 
amphitheatre of hills undulating along the horizon, most of them covered with woods, — 
here and there a cheerful looking country-seat with fertility predominant around them, 
presents a scene of unrivalled attraction, upon which the eye reposes with delight The 
contrast which presents itself soon after passing Pentre Yoebs is very strikmg ; the 
country now becomes barren, bleak and uninteresting. The inn at Cemioge Mawr, 
formerly so celebrated for its accommodation and attendance, has severely felt the effect 
of railroad travelling ; near thia inn I was informed the road goes over the highest point 
of land between London and Holyhead. We spent the evening at Cerrig-y-Druidion, 
and travelled home the next day, bavins completed our tour in nine days ; and if any 
of oar brethren of the Order experienced a hundredth part of the gratification in perusing 
what I am well aware is a very imperfect description of our tour, which I received in 
makmg it, I shidl be suffidentiy gratified, and stimulated to endeavour to contribute 
again to their amusement. 

I remain in the Bonds of F. L. and T. 

WILLIAM DAVIS, Prov.CS. 
Vale ofdwyd Lodge^ Hwthen, Moarch 9th, 1840. 
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When nordi winds rage and tempests howl, 
And great folks our mkfortunes scowl, — 
How sweet, remote from busy strife. 
To chisp your children and your wife, 

Secure at Home. 

When merit meets a thousand cares. 
And vice a pleasing semblance wears, 
Would ye her barbed darts elude. 
Fly to the bosom of the good, — 

And chierish Home. 

When eveningVi dewy star ascends 
Amongst a few selected friends, 
Let converse sweet^your hours employ. 
With temp'rate board, with social joy. 
At your sweet Home. 

Unnnml)er'd His, alas ! we view ; 
The heart doth beat and sicken too, 

Landm. 



To hear the wandering orphan cry. 
To hear the friendless widow sigh, — 

Who have no Home. 

Should sorrow's child yottrprecineto tread. 
In pity raise his drooping head ; 
His burning tears will cease to flow. 
His heart with grateful warmth will glow, 
' And bless your H(»ne. 

Your ehildren should from you receive 
The bright example how to Uve, 
Their kindly deeds would then arise 
In blended fragrance to the skies, — 

Their native Home. 

r 

When age has frosted every hair. 
And loosened ties remove your care. 
Then, when the veil is haJf withdrawn, 
Pleas'd shall you hail the rising mom, — 
Your last brigfU Home, 

GULIELAIUS. 
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THE LIFE OF ARISTIDES, SURNAMED " THE JUST." 

VAAMiULTSD FOB THE ODD FSLLOWS* MAOASIMB, VBOM TBI LATIH OF OORMBLIVS NBPOS, 

BY J. W. RANSON, 
** Thb good alone are great* 

CHAPTEB I. 

AristidbS) the son of Lyaimachiifl, the Athenian, was the contemporary of 
ThemistodeB, and with him he contended for the superiority, for they endeavoured to 
lessen one another's repotation, hut in this case we see how far eloquence prevailed over 
integrity ; for although Aristides did so much excel all others in justice, that he alone, 
in the memory of mankind (as far at least as we have heard) was called by the surname 
of ** The Just." Yet, being suiplanted by Themistocles, he was banished by Ostracism,* 
for ten years ; and when ne understood how that the people were incensed against 
him, and could not be restrained, he was about to depart : but observing one .writing 
that he should be banished his country, he is said to have inquired of him what was his 
reasons, or, what Aristides had done that he should be thought worthy of so great a 
punishment. The man answered him that he did not know Aristides, but that it did 
not please him that he should strive so diligently to be called '* Just," above all others. 
But he did not suffer this laweul punishment of ten years banishment ; for after Xerxes 
entered Greece, which was about six years after he had been banished, he was restored 
to his country by a decree of the people. He was present at the naval engagement 
which was fought at Salamis,t before he was recalled from exile. 

CHAPTER II. 

Aristides was also commander of the Athenians at the battle of Paltaea X in which 
Mardonios was routed and the army of the barbarians destroyed ; besides this, there is 
not on record any other illustrious military action of his ; but of his justice, equity, 
and innocence, there are a good many. In the first place, by bis justice when in the 
common fleet of Greece, along with Pausanias, (by whom Mardonius was routed^ it 
came to pass that the chief command by sea was transferred from the Lacedemonians 
to the Athenians. For before that time the Lacedemonians had the chief command 
both by land and sea ; but, both by the arrogance of Pausanias, and the justice of 
Aristides, it came to pass that almost all the cities of Greece qought to join themselves 
in alliance with the Athenians, and to select their generals from them, that they might 
more easily repulse the barbarians, if they should endeavour to renew the war. 

CHAPTER III. 

• 
Aristides was chosen to determine how much money every city should pay towards 
the building of fleets and the raising of armies. By his judgment 460 telents were 
yearly earned to I>elu8,§ for that was ordained to be uie common treasury ; all of which 
money was soon afterwiurds removed to Athens. Of his justice there is not a better 
proof than this, that though he commanded in such great affairs, he died in such 
poverty that he scarcely l«'t wherewith to be buried ; on which account his daughters 
were maintained at the public expense, and when settled in marriage their dowries were 
paid out of the treasury. He died about four years after Themistocles was banished 
from Athens. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE EVENTS. 



Aristides banished by Ostracism •• 

Aristides recalled ••.... 

The battle of Platsea fought • < 

The supremacy of Greece i^eld to the Athenians, 

The Traasury removed to Dolus 

Aristides dies 



Year of 


Year of 


B.C. 


Olymp. 


Rome. 


73,4 


269 


485 


74,3 


272 


482 


74,4 


273 


481 


75,2 


275 


479 


» 


99 


n 


77,4 


285 


469 



X The manner of giving a vote in Athens .was to write the vote on a shell, which manner of votiDg 
was called Ostracism. 

f Salamis, an island in the Saronic Golf, the modem name of which is Colcoori. Here the combined 
fleets of Oreece, under the command of Themistocles, gained a signal victory over Xerxes, B*C. 482. 

t Platasa, a town in Boeotia. 

i The central island of the Cyolades, and the birth-place of Apollo and Diana . 

t&!/(ti Minercti Spring Jjjdge^ Harrowff€U€, Yorkshire* 
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BELSHAZZAR*S FEAST. 

OBIOINAL. 

Babylonia's halls are illumin'd for the feast, 
And the day-tide of lustre has ebb*d in the west ; 
Whilst wafted on airs, aromatic and sweet, 
Perfumes from the groves of Assyria greet 

To banquet the loiMs of the land. 

Belshazzar beheld with a kingly delight, 
The sumptuous splendour, the dazzlmg light^— 
The soft-smiling beauty of Chaldea's fair. 
The noblest and bravest of warriors therer— 

A lordly magnificent band. 

But hark ! 'Tis the whisper of harmony's song. 
On the pinions of evening roll'd smoothly along ; 
Whilst echo, thrice echo is true to the strain, 
And lingers to lisp the sweet numbers aeain, — 

So soft, so enchjuiting, so grand ! 

Now wrapt into extacy's cloudless domain. 
And spuming the ties that the soul would retain ; 
Thought wing'd for the flight bursts freely the gale, 
Whilst silence and stillness alternate prevail, 

'Till rous'd by Belshazzar's command 

To fill the gold cups of Jerusalem's shrine, 
Of the temple of God^ with Assyrian wine, — 
To defy, to deshonour the Ruler of thines, — 
The Omnipotent God, the Monarch of kmgs f 

Oh ! foolish and fatal demand ! 

But veni 

And bar 

Death frowns on the feast, whilst silence around 

Proclaims a dead horror — ^no tumult no sound — 

But the awe-etriking sight of a hand I 

'Tis written, — 'tis done, — and no vestige is seen. 
Through the dazzling light where the vision has been ; 
Save some wordt on the waU I and who shall presume 
Belshazzar's proud heart with his fate to illume. 

And that of his glorious band. 

The wise men are call'd, and summon'd — obey ! 
All learning is tried, all efforts essay ; 
But to prove to the sages that learning is nought 
When into the scale with Omniscience brought. 

And is lighter than air-wafted sand ! 

But Daniel arrives the vast secret to tell. 
To read, to unfold the mysterious spell, — 
To shew to the brilliant assembly around. 
That weighed in the balance the monarch is found 

Unfit for his lordly command. 

Now exalted on high, loud voices proclaim, 

By Belshazzar's command, the interpreter's name ; 

And array'd in a vesture of scarlet and gold 

To thewandering eyes of the nobles unfold 

The exile from Israel's land. 



igeiuice hangs thick 'neath the darkness of night, 
rd is the arm of Celestial might ; 
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Vun were the hononn bequeatkM in that mg^t. 
And Bad was the fray that ensued ; — ere the light 
Of that life-giTuig orb peep'd fresh o'er the pUun, 
To number onoe more her bright Tisits again, 

To a UeedUig and desolate land,— - 

Loud roll'd through the night war's hideous cry. 
Whilst echoes rel^unding in fragments reply ;— 
One last pealing thunder of victory o'er. 
And Babylon's lost ! her banners no more 

l^iall avail o'er a now captive land. 



A. F. 



Hmoarden^ January ISth^ 1840. 



A CHILDLESS MOTHER'S LAMENT. 



FoioivB a childless mother's tears, 
Blame not her erie£B nor ohide, 

For in the clay-cold grave is laid 
My heart's, my bosom's pride. 

A few short days and I could boast 
A flow'ret young and fiur ; 

Ne'er did the spring return to bless 
A fonder, happier pair. 

But ah ! the spring will still return 
To cheer the young and free. 

To add a charm to nature's fB/oo, 
And clothe the leafless tree. 

Yet it can ne'er again to me 

My hairiness restore ; 
The sun of all my earthly hope 

Has set, — ^my child's no more ! 



Oft have I with enraptured heart 

Hisinfmt form embrac'd, 
Pour'd his liniaments, and then 

The fiither's image traced^ 

His lisping tongue is silent now. 

His litde eye is clos'd ; 
His cheek is cold, his soul, — Ablest thought ! 

In Jesu'sarms repos'd. 

Then I will dry ray tear-swoll'n eyes, 
Since he, my child, is blest ; 

My tears will not avul him now, 
His aching head's at rest. 

Oh ! yes, my child now rests with Him 
Who hears the wretched's prayer , 

A few short days, or weeks, or months, 
And I willmeet him there. 

DIB-MAB-EVAM. 



BritonU M echomko LodgeyLUmeUy DtttricU 



AN ODD FELLOWS' SONG. 



Tis sweet, 'tis sweet, 'tis passing sweet 
To be where men as brothers meet, 

Untouch'd by care or sadness ; 
For there the heart partakes of joy, 
And there unmark'd the moments fly, 

Pursu'd by mirth and gladness. 

It pleaseth even Heaven to see 
Men join in social unity 



To sooth the woes of others 



Morning Star Lodge^ BedKngton, 1840, 



By love and truth in league combin'<l'' 
Such in our little halls we find, 

For such are Frienship's brotheis. 

May joy be their's where'er they're fonndi 
May truth prevail and love abound 

In all their courts of meeting ; 
And Heaven grant me this my piayer,'- 
Soon may all earth-bom mortals share 

A true Odd Felk)w's greeting ! 

S. SHFBIF. 
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THE BOTANISTS; 
THE DANGER OF ENTHUSIASM. 

(OaiOINAL.) 

Wheneteh a man bestows ao unusual quantum of attention, or evinces any extra^ 
ordinary diligenre in the pursuit of any one object, he is generally suspected of actini; 
under the influence, and of being goaded on in his pursuits, by that all-powerful principle 
which stands conspicuous among the constituents of Nature's first law ; and, perhaps, in 
nine cases out of ten, the suspicion may be well founded. Man is a selfish animal, and it 
would be difficult to point out any human movement, which, on candid and strict scrutiny, 
did not, more or less, rest on the basis of interest, — yea, of self interest; and however 
severely human nature may be here censured, and however low the standard of human 
excellence may hereby be placed, scripture and reason go hand in hand in support of what 
I have asserted. There are, however, a few, who actuated by more exalted motives, and 
divested in a great measure of that sordid selfishness which vilifies and degrades the human 
character, employ the best energies both of the body and mind in the truly laudable attempt 
to ameliorate and improve the welfare of their fellow-creatures ; for which purpose they 
cheerfully set aside, and often sacrifice their own interests ; — such characters are, by gene- 
ral consent, termed philanthropists^ 

There is another class of persons who, though really inferior in the scale of intrinsic 
worth, inasmuch as the fruit of their labours is not calculated to be of such general utility, 
are, notwithstanding, equally prone to the sacrifice of everything which in any way inter- 
venes between them and the object of their pursuit ; some of whom, for the sake of 
eminence in their profession, apply themselves with a diligence, undergo privations, and 
encounter dangers witb a perseverance which would almost stagger belief. Among the 
latter class of devotees, the horticultural probationers hold a distinguished rank, some of 
whom are well known in the literary world, as having wasted the prime of life in inde- 
fatigable application to their interminable studies, amidst the scorn and obloquy of those 
who, being either incapacitated through inherent imbecility, or had not equal courage to 
set at defiance the opinions of the world, were thus incompetent to make the same pro- 
gress, — and as having braved both maritime and terrestrial dangers, in every degree of 
clime, from the frigid to the torrid zone, and doomed at last to be the prey of savage 
blasts,* and uncivilized men.f 

It would not be quite fair to infer from the above remarks, that enthusiasm, as 
applied to the arts or sciences, is either always inimical in its tendency, or fatal in its 
results. A few solitary instances of the failure of any scheme are not sufficient of them- 
selves to establish an opinion of its utter inutility; and, perhaps, it might not be difficult 
to adduce numerous instances, wherein enthusiasm has been found of infinite value, not 
only to its possessor, but to hundreds more, who have been inspired by a similarity in 
sentiment, or have profited by their experience. Enthusiasm, as I understand it, is 
nothing more or less than a concentration of the mind, directed to some certain object ; 
and what, it may be asked, but enthusiasm of the most determined sort, could have 
brought the arts and sciences to that state of perfection in which they now stand! But I 
did not take up my pen to advocate the cause of enthusiasm, but when I had commenced 
the subject, I found the arguments press me so closely on both sides of the question, that 
I have had no little difficulty in extricating myself thus far. The following little narra- 
tive, illustrative of the danger of enthusiasm, related to me by a highly esteemed friend, 
who is moreover one of the parties concerned, may perhaps prove not altogether uninter- 
esting to the readers of our valuable miscellany, which, taking for granted, I now proceed. 

Mc. Gregor and Finland were two young men, of the same profession, of nearly the 
same age; and so similar in their sentiments, habits, and pursuits, that, though placed in 
situations some half dozen miles apart, they were attracted to each other by a power not 
less certain than that of magnetism. They were gardeners; and like most young men of 

* Mr. David Douglass, for a number of yean botanical collector to the London Horticoltural So- 
<aet7, was gored to death by a wild bull or buffalo, in the wilds of Sonth America. 

4 Mr Cunningham, sent oat on a similar mission to New Sooth Wales, was waylaid, murdered 
and his body mangl^ in a manner too horrible to relate, by the savages of that country. 
Vol. 6— No. 4.— Z. 
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their professioii, who have a considerable number of leisure hours, were much devoted to 
reading and study ; but that which characterised them more particularly, and first linked 
them together in the bonds of friendship, was an unquenchable desire, and unsatiable 
thirst after the study of botany; 

During the spring and summer months, which are so favourable to the prosecution of 
this sublime and pleasant study, their meetings were frequent, and their progress steady. 
Often might they have been seen on an evening, even after the last rays of the setting sun 
had ceased to illume the tops of the loftiest mountains, clambering together among the 
rocks, wandering over the heath-clad hills, or strolling along the banks of a so&tary 
stream in search of some hitherto undiscovered subject of the vegetable kingdom ; occa- 
sionally casting a look of seeming regret towards that place, where the glorious orb of dsy 
had — ^too soon as they thought---disappeared from their view,— or fairly worn out with 
' fatigue, carelessly reclining on Nature's lovely carpet, earnestly conversing on that sub- 
ject, which of all others lay nearest their hearts, until the silence of animated nature, and 
the tenebrific sovereign of night, seeming to reproach them with their undue devotioo, 
called on them to desist* 

One evening whilst they were engaged in the manner above described, warmly dis- 
cussing the merits of such plants as had already fallen under their notice, as also of such 
botanists as had distinguished themselves by their activity and zeal in the cause in which 
tbey themselves were engaged, the conversation accidentally touched on linnsus, (that 
distinguished primitive botanist, who was the founder of the system of botany now almost 
universally adopted,) — and from Linneus, by an association of ideas, very naturally 
glided into that of LinruB Boreaiis. a dimanitive plant, rarely to, be met with, even io 
such places as by their great altitude and diminished temperatute, are most congenial to 
its nature. 

The lAnntB BoreaHi, moreover, it may be remarked, was so named in honour of *he 
eminent individual just named, in consideration of some certain analogy, suppositionaiy 
it may be, which existed lietween the parties. But to return. 

Both Mc. Gregor and Finland felt such an interest about the plant in question, that 
after debating, pondering and arguing as to the most probable site of its habitation, they 
mutually concluded the summit of Ben-Lawers to be the only spot within their reach, 
capable of entertaining the solitary stranger; and a pedestrian excursion to the summit 
Ben-Lawers, for the purpose of discovering this insignificant-Iookiog plant, was speedily, 
determined on. 

The day fixed on for this professedly important object, was on the 10th of August 
1829, and the place of assignation was that of Pitnacree, a village not far distant from 
where the waters of the Fummel join those of the Tay. 

The appearance of the morning in question was anything but propitious, being 
ushered in with a thick drizzling rain, and for the sfason, a rather unkindly cold air; 
notwithstanding both were at the appointed place i^ithin a quarter of an hour of the 
appointed time, and like the notorious Tam-o'-Shanter, regardless of the weather, 

<* They akelped on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain.>* 

Contrary to expectation, about ten o'clock, the rain, which during the early part of the 
morning had fallen without intermission, gradually, yet speedily, gave way to a serene 
sky and a refulgent sun ; the effect of which was as speedily perceptible on the partially 
dejected spirits of our botanists, by the wilfully misapplied and absurd answers which they 
returned to the occasioned good morrow, or transitory remark on the weather which issued 
from the door of such cottages, as from their proximity to the road rendered such an act, 
on the part of urbanity, imperative. 

Nothing particularly worthy of remark occurred till they reached the base of the 
lofty Ben-Lawers, at which place they encountered a remarkably odd-looking individual 
in the garb, and who was then ostentatiously fulfilling the duties of a shepherd ; a short 
description of whose person may not, perhaps, be considered derogatory to the value of 
my narrative. Before the arrival of our botanists, he had been reclining, and perhaps it 
may not be too much to aver that he had even been sleeping, on a minor elevation, called 
a hillock, which position he speedily exchanged for that of a perpendicular, at the humble, 
yet faithful suggestion of his dog, — who not very often called upon to witness the approach 
of strangers, now yelped most unequivocally. 
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In stature, the above-named individual was rather below tbe usual siie, yet in longi. 
tude he surpassed in no mean degree the usual space naturally allotted to mankind; his 
habiliaments — beginning at the same point with architecti — was rather of an inferior, 
though of an accommodating sort; — his shoes had probably atone time been as complete 
as those of any other man, but were now considerably the worse for their antiquity, and 
as his toes ]irotruded on the gaze, by an association of ideas, readily reminded one of a 
very common scene in a potato-ifield, subsequent to an immoderate fall of rain. Stockings 
be had none, or if so, they had taken refuge in the heels of his shoes ; and the rest of his 
garments —barring his bonnet and his plaid, the former of which was sufficiently large to 
serve the purpose of an umbrella, and the latter from its densi^ capable of preventing 
the ingress of cold, or the egress of warm air to the epidermis of the wearer — were of a 
quality differing in no way materially from the first article of dress. His countenance 
was anything rather than prepossessing, being of a sullen, or rather a malignant cast, 
the most prominent member of which, by the size and colour of its apex, gave indubitable 
indication of its proprietor having paid many visits to the temple of Bacchus. His man- 
ners, if we may judge from the specimen hereinafter afforded, were not of tbe most 
polished kind ; yet, although he possessed the most uncompromising Johnsonian frigidity 
00 the score of civility, he likewise possessed the most implacable hatred to the least 
iofriogement of truth, — his observations indeed were often so much acuminated, as to 
raise a momentary spark of indignation in the breasts of those to whom they were 
directed ; yet, at the same time, were so much in accordance with truth, as in a great 
measure to atone for their pungent brevity. 

** Can you tell me, my friend/' said Findland, addressing himself to the shepherd* 
alternately glancing at whom, and the numerous rude footpaths which intersected eacU 
other in a desultory manner on the side of the hill, and neither of which lay in the exact 
direction which they felt inclined to follow, — ** can you tell me which is the nearest way 
to the top of the hill r' 

<< The least circuitous, I imagine," replied the shepherd, with the most apparent 
indiflference, and without even deigning to look on the querist. 

Struck with surprise at this abrupt answer, both directed a glance of displeasure oq 
the shepherd, whose unciviiity was quite unanticipated, and it is not improbable, but for 
the presence of his faithful dog, might have cost him a small matter of corporeal pummel- . 
liog; the latter animal, by his presence, however, sufficiently satisfied our pedestrians as 
to the prudence of keeping the peace, and they were just on the point of abandoning all 
farther inquiry of one who could thus wantonly divest himself of the simpliest duty 
embodied in the law of nature, when Mc. Gregor, considering himself called on to make 
aa effort also, and thinking, moreover, by couching his inquiry in more suppliant lan- 
guage, he might thereby curry the civility of the shepherd, or at least elicit from him a 
more pertinent answer, accosted him as follows : — 

** My friend, will you be so kind as to tell us what you think is the probable distance 
to the top of this mountain !" 

*' It may," replied he, with the same unmoved countenance as before, " be a mile, 
two miles, or ten, if you wish to have it so.** 

Full of indignation at his uncourteous behaviour, they turned suddenly from him, 
and considering it useless to remonstrate, they mutually agreed in designating him a limb 
of AuUL Clootie^ and directed their steps as they best could towards the summit 

After they had ascended some considerable distance up the mountain, and purposely 
lost sight of the above mentioned eccentric individual, whose image, would have proved 
sufficient antidote to every pleasurable emotion, they set themselves down in a sort of 
niche, to partake of such refreshments as they had provided for the occasion, and endea- 
voured in temporary repose, and the novelty of their situation, to forget the petty annoy- 
ance they had so lately sustained. 

To those who are unconversant with botany, — nay further, to those who are not 
deeply interested in that sublime study, it would be impossible to convey a just idea of the 
pleasure which the proMM^ution thereof is calculated to impart to the mind of the juvenile 
student; a single square yard of caespitose verdure, in the midst of a waste, or a large 
stone, or piece of lock, which from long exposure to the elements of nature has acquired 
a greyish appearance, the latter being caused by the presence of an innumerable variety 
of lichens, with which the great Creator has, — in common with the general surface of 
nature,— .adorned it, are capable of inculcating many useful lessons to the mind of the 
meditative botanist, who, as his knowledge of inanimate nature increases, is thus sometimes 
Imperceptibly led to look " from nature,up to nature's God." But to resume my narrative :-« 
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The length of their walk had already so much faUgued them^ that it was sometima 
before either of them evinced any disposition to resmne their now increasedly laboriouH 
midertaking ; but the day was wearine away, and onwards they must therefore proceed* 
The steepness of the ascent rendered Sieir progress anything but speedy, and when 
through sheer necessity, they were obliged absolutely to stop, the romantic grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery, like a diffusive stimulant to the exhausted human fabric, 
imparted fresh vigour to uieir partially dejected spirits, and recalled to their minds the 
fSUowing emphatical and truly descriptive words of Bums, — 

" Each deep sank glen the meeting cliff divides 
The woods wide icatter'd clothe their ample sides » 
The lake embosom^ wide among the hills, 
The mind with wonder and amazement Alls r* 

As they drew towards the summit, that interest and anxiety after the solitary plant, 
which nad prompted them to undertake the journey, became pantingly intense ; for 
although their acclivous scramble had brought them in contact with many plants, the 
knowledge of which to a spirited botanist would have been deemed no inconsiderable 
reward, yet the enterprise would have been by them deemed an absolute failure, if to 
the catalogue of their floral trophies they had been unable to add that of the Lintut 
BorealU. 

Waving the momentary pleasure afforded by the view from the top of a mountain, 
whose altitude is only exceeded by that of two others in Scotland, they now commenced 
their search in great earnest ; first taking a general survey, then carefully scanning 
everv chasm or recess which appeared capable of concealing such a diminutive object 
Whilst they were engaged in the above manner, l^e attention of Finland was aroused 
by a noise similar to that of a suppressed groan ; on turning himself round to ascertain 
the cause, his eyes encountered a spectacle so distressing, and his agitation in conse- 
quence thereof was so painful, that were I required to give the reader a true description 
thereof, I would this moment dash the pen from me, from a consciousness of Uie utter 
impossibility of the task. True description, indeed ! the term applied in such a case 
would be a mere vagary ; the geographer may point out the situation of the mountains, 
rivers, and lakes of the habitable globe, — and the historian give a correct account of 
the memorable events of time, — but the feelings which take place in the human mind, 
in that important crisis when hovering between time and eternity, are just as much 
beyond the reach of the latter, as the mineral productions of any given part of the 
earth, or the number and kind of fishes which inhabit the deep, are concealed from the 
view of the former. 

In a paroxyism of unjustifiable zeal, to which he had been impelled by the discovery 
of the plaiit. in question, Mc Gregor had ventured on a point of the precipice, from 
which the smallest deviation either to the right hand or to the left, would have pre- 
cipitated him to a depth, the very sight of which would be sufiicient to shake the strong- 
est nerves. Unaware of the dangers to which he had thus recklessly subjected himself, 
h& eye caught a glimpse of the frightful abyss, — his head began to swim, and he felt 
himself in that awful situation which forms the thifi partition between time and eternity, 
when the sudden anticipation of his impending fate forced that involuntary herald of 
true suffering which I have already mentioned. It was at this important moment, and 
in this dreadful situation, when the ghastly paleness of his countenance, and the 
quivering of his limbs, announced to the astounded Finland, that his companion Vi'ds 
just about to fall over the precipice, when with an intrepidity and fortitude rarely, if 
ever parallelled, he darter forward, seized him by one of his arms, and in one moment, 
at the imminent risk of his own life, laid him prostrate at his feet, sufiiciently remote 
from the brink, to secure him from further danger. Finland, who on this momentous 
occasion had acted entirely from desperation, now began to feel his own weakness, and, 
as he used every means which his perturbed mind could think offer the purpose of 
restoring animation and consciousness to his imprudent companion, his whole frame 
shook with violence. 

The assiduity of Finland was soon crowned with success ; — a deep-drawn ngh 
issuing from the lungs of McGregor, convinced the former of returning animatioD. 
A ray of hope shotacross his breast^ as he perceived respiration and consciousness resume 
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tber offices at the same time in the body of his companion, who immediately on ro- 
gaining sufficient strength, with great promptitude seized the hand of his deliverer, and 
pi*eased it between his own, — whilst his countenance, that undesembling advocate of 
nature, now streaming with tears, sufficiently testified those feelings of gratitude, which, 
though well merited, he was utterly unable to communicate by words. 

The reader, I presume, will readily anticipate the sequel. These two enthusiasts 
retnmed home replete with thought on the signal events of the day, and the mysterious 
workings of Divine Providence ; few were the words exchanged between them, as they 
retraced their steps homeward, but it soon became apparent to their intimate friends, 
that their ardour had received a check, and that they afterwards entered on their favourite 
study with a gravity not quite compatible with their years. *^ And never," said 
McGregor, the last conversation I had with him, — ** never shall I forget the sensations 
of my heart in that awful moment, — the gratitude I owe to my God for such a signal 
deliverance, or my great obligation to that man to whose instrumentality I at thia 
moment owe my life." 

JAMES REID. 
PhUarUhropic Nelson Lodge^ Atheraton, April 18/A, 1840. 



SONG. 



CoitE strike the lute, my early love, 

I long to hear its lays ; 
Come sing the song, which, cheerly, love, 

You sang in younger days 1 

Your voice its sweetness still retains, 
Tho' tears now dim your eye ; 

! still I love to hear the strains 
Of happier days gone by ! 

Forget not, love, Tyne's woody dales, 

Where we together rov*d ; 
Forget not, love, our native vales. 

Where first we met and loved. 



O ! happy then those fiury dreams, 

Ere yet our natal star 
Sent us from sweet Northumbrians streams 

'Midst Cambrian hills afar. 

And when your voice no more remains. 

And teai^ul is your eye. 
Our cliildren then will sing the strains 

Of happier days gone by ! 

Then strike the lute, my early love, 

I lonff to hear its lays : 
Come smg the song, which, cheerly love. 

You sang in younger days ! 

DIE MAB EVAM. 



Briion's Mechanic Lodge, Llanelly District, 



OBSERVATIONS ON ETIQUETTE. 

Fbom the dustman to the emperor, or from the cabman to the counsellor. Etiquette 
b considered of the highest importance. We see in the different Lodges we go to, 
especially new established ones, plenty of brothers who say nothing ; some appear sullen, 
and will not even give utterance to the thoughts they conceive, — others cannot speak at 
all, — some are bashful, — some are too fine, vapid and affected to talk ; others sOence 
the whole Lodge by their sole power of lungs, — all subjects are alike to them, — ^they 
speak with equal fluency on every topic, — they are never at a loss for something to say 
-—they, witliout the least ceremony, baffle every attempt at interruption, however 
cleverly managed. Bat in my opinion, the general social feeling, good wjll, and good 
order that is observed in Lodges, is highly conducive to cultivate the mind, improve 
the talents of those who aspire to knowledge, correct the manners, and greatly aseost 
those who have a desire to make themselves agreeable in any company they may, at any 
time, go into. In short, the Odd Fellows' Lodges, in my humble opinion, are excellent 
scboob of Etiquette. 

Loy€d Earl Talbot Lodge, Stafford. AN ODD ONE. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE ESTABLISH- 

MENT OF NEW INSTITUTIONS. 

It is a angulnr circumstance in the history of mankind, that those institations 
which ultimately ha^e conferred upon human nature, hlessings the most impwtant and 
henefioent, have generally in their original estahlishment been not only regarded with 
indifference, but frequently even. iiactiously and maliciously opposed. Many examples 
might be adduced, sufficient to establish the truth of this obsmration ; but it is unne- 
oessaiy, perhaps, to multiply examples for this purpose, when one instance, and that 
tfie most effeetiye and oondusiYe, on account of the extensiye influence and authority 
which that institution now exercises over mankind, can be produced. 

The early hisUny of the establishment of Christianity offers an example at once as 
a proof of the tmtii of tiie preceding observation, as well as confirmatory of another 
circumstanoe, that the greater the benefits likely to ensue, the more viol^it, the more 
Tindictive ibe opposition that is offered ; and though, perhaps, no^ such powerful and 
persevering exertions were ever used against the propagation of any other system or 
mstitntion, yet every society, having for its ostensible and real motives the improvement, 
and consequently the increasing happiness of the human race, has been opposed, or its 
extension retarded, nearly in the same ratio to the beneficial effects it has ultimately 
produced. 

Mankind are generally and oertaiHly more powerfully attracted by advantages, 
whicharelikelyimmediately to ensue, rather than b^ those wmch are apparently doubtfnl, 
.or which time alone can develope. To this prinaple we must ascribe the neglect and 
inattention with which societies, founded upon principles the most pure and the most 
rational, have been frequently regarded by ike generality of mankind ; and this feeling 
has not subsided, or been remov^, until by the persevering and laudable exertions of 
some high-spirited and noble individual, these societies have been brought to such a 
state of perfection and utility as to extort, even from the cold and selfish, a protracted 
but finally an honest testimony of applause. 

Self-gratification and advancement are generally the most powerful stimulants to 
exertion, and wonderful are the efforts which men, possessing but only a small share of 
talent and natural superiority, have used for the possession of an^ favourite object, or 
for the execution of any design beneficial to themselves. But it is a singular and diffi- 
cult affair to induce a number of men readily and cordially to combine together for the 
accomplishment of any object, which has not for its purpose immediate and self-aggran- 
disement. This is, in the fint instance, an exertion of the human faculties, at once so 
curious and uncommon that it must necessarily attract the notice and attention of man- 
kind, and be productive to the projector, accordins to the varied dispositions existing 
amongst men, either of applause, of distrust, or of open hostility. To the great and 
comprehensive mind, it offero a subject of contemplation abounding with pleasing and 
gratifying prospects. Distinctly, though still distant, he perceives me benefits that must 
flow from such a measure, and anticipates with feelings of satisfaction the moment when 
the combined exertions of the various membera of a great and united body shall all be 
devoted to the honourable and noble purpose of improving and ameliorating the social 
condition of each. 

In the opinion of the selfish and malignant, these institutions are too often consi- 
dered as combinations of folly and design, originating either in the ambitious spirit of 
some single individual, or resulting from the caprice of a few of the inferior pprtion of 
mankind, and tending to create the appearance, rather than the actual accomplishment 
of any beneficial project. The cold avaricious calculator, relying upon Ins own indivi- 
viduid resources, renises to contribute, from a feeline of heartiess selfishness, to any 
project that may tend to soften or alleviate the sufferings of humanity, if it does not tend 
at the same time to his own immediate advantage. And above all, the tyrant, fearfiil 
of all combinations amongst mankind, dreads the moral influence and power which 
societies founded on principles of justice and mutual good offices must ultimately exer- 
cise throughout the world. 

Such are the obstacles against which societies founded for noble and beneficent 
purposes have too frequentiy been compelled to contend. The bold and unscrupulous 
assaults of some— the timid, the vaciUlating disposition of othenh— the scrutiniang. 
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malicious investlgatijOn of the cold and distrustful, have all been arrayed either in open 
hostility or in secret combinations against the prosperity of such institutions : and 
nothing but an earnestness of purpose, an undeviating and untiring resolution, founded 
upon a consciousness of the utility and dignity of the object to be accomplished, could 
ever haye sustained and animated any inddyidual in the great and beneficient task of 
founding and promoting and perfecting such societies. 

These obseryations, and these peculiar principles, are directly applicable to some 
of those beneyolent societies, which are the production and offspring of modem times, 
and to none perhaps do they apply more strongly and effectiyely than to our own insti- 
tution. To those only who have been principally instrumental in the establishment of 
these institutions in many of the provincial towns and rural districts of the ]dng4om, 
can alone be known ihe various d&Bculties, the strange and even ridiculous prejudices 
which had to be encountered and overcome, previous to the formation of these societies ; 
and even after a form and semblance was given, yet still the feeling^ which produced 
opposition to the commencement of the society, long and constantiy endeavoured to 
retard its advancement. 

In all those various portions of the kingdom, removed by distance from the civi- 
lizing power and influence of large and populous cities, wherever general knowledge and 
information had only just begun to diffuse itself, where the rude and contracted ideas of 
former periods were only just beginning to disappear before the refining and softening 
touch of advancing intelligence, tiie union of any body of men, conne<mng themselves 
together for mutual support and assistance, seemed, to mmds just emer^g from igno- 
rance, as a novelty to be wondered at rather than adopted. By men hitherto accus- 
tomed to rely chiefly upon their own individual efforts for the accomplishment of their 
various desires, who never felt the necessity of mutual intercourse, nordeliehted in the 
exchange of acts of kindness and affection, the utility of such a design as tiiat of Odd 
Fellowdiip could suggest no useful or beneficial result. Their ideas neter extending 
beyond the sphere of their own personal advantage, stubborn and indifferent from igno- 
norance, opposed to every thing that is new frt)m the fear of its interfering vrith weir 
own benefit and advantage, they would naturally offer a sullen and unyielding opposition, 
if not an active and enereetic hostility. 

New feelings must nse, prejudices must be eradicated, before such men can ever 
be induced to regard such an institution with complacency, much more to sanction it 
by their authority, or increase it by their union. To effect this object the members of 
the newly formed body must exhibit themselves to the world, as acting constantiy in 
accordance with the principles they profess, as men animated by an honest and zealous 
desure to be useful to their fellow-creatures, as ever more ready to bestow rather than 
to receive benefits. The example of such a body of men, stimulated to virtuous exer- 
tions by the laws and precepts of their society, will ultimately prevail over opposition, 
and gam not only the esteem and approbation of the wise and the benevolent, but even 
the favour, or at least the assenting silence of former and inveterate enemies. 

Under such circumstances, and under such difficulties, I am led to believe that 
Odd Fellowship hath gradually and steadily advanced to its present pitch of utility and 
importance. Small at first and unimportant, considered by tiie multitude as a foolish 
and chimerical plan, adopting a singukr appellation and apparentiy affecting something 
secret and unknown, it hath at len^, triumphanting over every difficulty, attained a 
pre-eminence worthy of its original projectors, worthy of its humane, charitable and 
virtuous precepts. 

This proud pre-eminence which it enjoys, affords a still further source of satis&c- 
tion to every Odd Fellow, as it hath been gained not by violence, not by subtlety and 
intrigue, but by the displi&y and actual performance of all those noble and humane and 
charitable actions which pour blessings upon mankind, and ensure a triumph more 
durable and more rationed than the trophies of the mightiest conqueror that ever spread 
desolation over the earth. 

H. S. 
Saint Herbert Lodge, Keswick, 



We must get at the kernel of pleasure through the dry and hard husk of truth.— 
Haxliti. 
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UNES 

Written by G. FiXTCHBit, of the Chillington Lodge, Wolverhampton, on the occasion of 
a Ball, given for the benefit of the Widow and Orphans Fund, in the Wolyerbsunp- 
ton District^ on Monday, April 6th, 1840. 



** No bridal wreath is there : 

The Widow's sombre cap conceals her once luxuriant hair. 
She weeps in silent solitude ; and there is no one near 
To press her hand within hu own, and wipe away a tear ! 
I see her broken-hearted——" 

Modern Ballad. 



High swells the note : along the joyous dance 
Gay figures glide ; and woman's smiling glance 
Makes a sweet summer, — ^like the gentle play 
Of sunlight gilding up a landscape gay. 
All ages mingle in the mirth-stirr'd throng : 
But what care we, — the heart is ever young. 
Shall youth alone move in the music-scene I 
Friendship forbids : aU bow to Pleasure's Queen. 
Well deck old Time, too, with a chaplet gay — 
The ancient sire, encrown'd, shall look like May. 
We'll bring sweet flowers — ^the oflTrings of the heart — 
Only with ufe Uieir freshness will de^trt. 
The loy'd and young, on Mem'ry's holy shrine 
Garlands of roses hang : they the olive twine. 
Who proffer friendeJiip : who that faith renew, 
Enwreath the evergreen — like them 'tis true — 
Nor time nor season can its beauty move- 
It ever flourisheth a type of love ; 
And, to the pleasant mem'ry of this hour, 
All here sludl consecrate tins emblem-flow'r : 
Who will not bring, nor reck their future lot, 
A verdant wreath of the Forget-me-Not. 

But who is she, with forehead veil'd in gloom t 

Her garments seem the liv'ry of the tomb ; 

And those sweet children, that around her cling 

Like young birds nestling to the parent-wing I 

They, too, are habited in sad attire : 

Why do they weep I Why comes not here their sire \ 

Alas I the Widow's heart with grief is riv'n : 

Her home is desolate — he is in heav'n : 

Her babes bxq fatherless. Warm, gushing tears. 

Suffuse my face. I see the hopes of years 

Are blighted by the 'reavement of that one — ' 

Her truist on eixih — ^partner — the fair sun 

That bath'd her household with such pleasant light, 

Life seem'd a paradise ! There is no night 

Like the cold darkness of that lone one's doom. 

I see her home ; and, in that mournful room, 

I view her gazing on an empty chair — 

On garments that he never more will wear. 

Her eldest ones bid peace to her return ; 

And, like fair garlands hung on Sorrow's urn. 

Their arms entwine around the Widow's neck. 

The youngest child — ^but, ah ! he cannot reck 

The wound he gives — ^ Where," as the wond'ring boy, 

** Is father gone I" — Tears— tears— alone reply. 
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Comb they unbidden ra^ts to this gay scene, 

Like clouds athwart the sun on day serene ? 

But, when clouds break, the bursting rain-drops fall, 

Blessing the parched soil. Shall Joy enthral 

Where pity claims the tribute of a tear ! 

Oh> no, sweet mourners ! Wel^ne, welcome here : 

Your presence serves to chasten o'er our mizih — 

To turn us to the kindliness of earth. 

We cannot call the lost one from his doom ; 

But flowers of Hope we'll plant e'en on the tomb— 

Flowers, nourish'd ever by the gentle tears 

His brethren shed. Then cease those heart-wrung fears# 

Be it our aim to soothe thy life-ward way 

With lore and charity : nor time decay 

The light we kindle on true friendship's shrine : 

The fervent light — ^the weal of thee and thine. 

Our motto is — '^ The love of all mankind." 

May'st thou a kind heart in each brother find. 

And, should a summons from the grave be giv'n, 

Calling thee to the lov'd one's side in heav'n, 

Commend thy children, in thy dying pray'r, 

To our dear trust — ours be the Orphan's care. 

^ Love, Truth, and Friendship," ye are magic words. 
By Pity's hand struck on the heart's fine chords. 
May our souls vibrate to each thrilling string ; 
And Mercy, hov'ring with his seraph-wing, 
Guide us to the lone spot — the Widow's home — 
To that sad dwelling may pure Friendship come ; 
And where the Orphan weeps, it thinks, in vain — 
Bid joy illume its sad face again : 
And ever may that strain its pow'r impart- 
That holy strain — the music of the heart. 
May we to deeds of goodness ever move — 
Protect the Widow, and the Orphan love. 



NIGHT. 

Now Night spreads forth her sable veil. 
And hides the charms of hill and dale 

Beneath its ample fold ; 
The gold sun has sunk to rest. 
And still the chambers of the west 

Are slightly ting'd with gold. 

In shady groves we hear no more 

The tundTul birds — ^their songs are o'er — 

The doves their coings cease : 
The whisp'ring breeze is hush'd and still. 
And silence watches on each hill, 

While Nature sleeps in peace. 

The. Queen of Night arises to dispel 

The mists and darkness from each lonely dell, — 

Her cheering ray 
Shines softly o'er each vale and chrystal stream. 
Chasing the darkness from the beauteous scene. 
While lightsome lambkins 'neath her silver beam 

Vol. 6— No. 4—2 A. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ORDER. 

TflB necessities, the wants, and the ordinary requirements of mankind in a civilized 
state, command that they should unite together to do each other service. The savage 
may roam his forests in solitude, — the envious and the disappointed man may seek in 
seclusion that peace of mind which his crooked disposition prevents him from findiDg 
in the society of his fellow-creatures, — ^the over-sensitive mind may court the still, 
lone dwelling of the recluse, and fly from a world, the temptations of which it lacb 
the courage to encounter and suhdue ; hut stOl the pulse of nature heats strongly in the 
hearts of the great mass of humanity, and loudly proclaims that ^ it is not good for 
man to he alone." In sorrow, in suffering, nay even in our very joys, we have a warm 
desire for the sympathy and the co-operation of our friends and neighhours ; and we 
feel that we cannot long exist together without asking ourselves, in what way can we 
hest unite for securing fellow-feeling in our distresses, relief to oiur wants, partidpalion 
in our enjoyments, and mutual harmony and good-will in our hours of relaxation ! I 
tell you ^tinctly^ that I helieve the answer to that question is to he found in these few 
plain and simple words, — ^by adopting and embracing the principles of Odd Fellowship. 
For what are those principles ! Friendship, Love, Truth, Charity, and Harmony ! 

Friendship is of two kinds, — ^particular and general. Particular Friendship is 
that esteem between two individuals which draws them into habits of the closest inti- 
macy, and imparts a desire that whatever happiness is enjoyed by the one, should be like- 
wise experienced by the other. If well-founded, it is not changeable, but all-enduring ; 
and the knowledge that a friend exists to whom our reverses or our triumphs may be 
entrusted with siSety, is not only one of the greatest blessings of life, but the perception 
of the blessing may be said to be universaL Well has the poet inquired^ — 

** Who lives, that has not known a friend ? 
One who for worlds would never send 
A look unkindly, when the hour 
Of dark misfortune chanced to lonr ; 
Who from the fiuthest nook of earth, 
Woald {:1adly stretch his welcome forth, 
And hail those bright and joyous days 
When Frieiidship shed her kindling rays ?" 

But Friendship is not confined to individuals. Like air, it is capable of vast expansion: 
and its cultivation appears to be as necessary to the well-being of the moral, as the 
purity of the atmosphere is to that of the physical world. It is this expansive and 
circulating Friendship which is to met vdth in wholesome exercise among the brethren 
of Odd Fellows* Lodges. Not a blow, not a threat, not the semblance of a curse, not 
an ill remark, not even a harsh-judging thought is permitted there ; but all is coorteoos, 
smiling, hand-shaking, decent familiarity, from a conviction that an Odd Fellow would 
sooner suffer injury himself, than do to his neighbour wrong. 

I mentioned Love as the next characteristic of Odd Fellowship, and some may 
consider it an odd quality for us to claim. By the term Love is usually understood that 
peculiar warmth of sentiment, — ^already, doubtless, a matter of experience with you all— 
which grows up between two individuals of different sexes. Still I shall not, perhaps, 
be much mistaken if I ascribe the same origin to both Friendship and Love ; and 
plainly tell you that I can only describe Love, as Friendship at the boiling point. Bat 
it is not merely that sortof Love to which the emblem of our Order refers. It comprises 
love for all to whom Friendship cannot properly be extended ; the love of parents for 
their children, of children for their parents, — of brothers for sisters, and generally of 
relative for relative ; together with that love for the friends and relations of each other, 
which induces us to do all the good we can for them by reason of the sincere friendship 
we entertain for their male friends with whom we are associated in our Lodges. Should 
a brother die, we love his children ; and we likewise entertain a Christian and benevo- 
lent love towards the bereaved wife of his bosom. We readily acknowledge any churn 
they make upon us, convinced that charity so bestowed is twice blessed, — ^in blessing 
those who give and they who take. 

Truth follows next, and that is a thing which the best supporters of our Order 
scrupulously practice and inculcate. A deliberate liar is but one remove from a 
ready-made coward, — a skulking, lazy fellow, who has not the hedrt to exert himself 
in doing what is right, and must therefore have recourse to a thousand shifts and mean- 
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nesses to keep ap a thread-bare decency of appearance. We abhor and punish imposition 
in whatever shape it oomes before us, even to total exclusion from the Order. In its more 
cnlaiiiped sense, we consider truth to include sincerity, open-mindness, singleness of pur- 
pose, integrity in our intercourse with society, and honesty in all our dealings ; to the 
acquisition and observance of which qualifications all Odd Fellows are bound to give their 
utmost attention. 

I come now to notice another distinguishing principle of Odd Fellowship, which 
though I am happy to say it is no novelty among mankind, has yet this one peculiar pro- 
perty, that, unlike the changing and perishing things of this world, it " never faileth," — 
never faileth to confer a blessing on whom it is bestowed, and, by the natural returns of 
gratitude, never faileth to come back, with interest-laden recompenses, into the hands of 
the giver. You will at once perceive that I allude to Charttt, the practise of which 
draws a broad line of distinction between the man of generosity and penuriousness — be- 
tween bigotry and toleration-^between the proudly censorious, and the humble indulgent. 
I could say much on this head, but the fact is, the several principles which I felt called 
upon to notice, combine and blend so with each other, that it is impossible to describe 
one, without touching upon some essential feature of the others. Thus Love and Friend- 
ship are intimately connected with Charity ; and Charity, in like manner, embodies 
within itself very much that belongs to Friendship and Love. Charitable construction 
of the conduct of others is not less amiable than pecuniary benevolence, and it is not 
unfrequently found more difficult of practise. There are many penons not indisposed to 
open their purses, who seem to find pleasure in saying hard things to the very objects of 
their bounty, and who are ridicuously annoyed if men in humbler eireumstances veature 
to form opinions for themselves. Such men are prone to put constructions on the con- 
duct of others which are equally uncalled-for and unjust. It is the study of Odd Fellows 
to adhere to the genuine principles of their Order, — to combine charity of ]the hand with 
charity of the judgment; and rather to allow that they may be wrong themselves in their 
conclusions, than hastily to impute misconduct to others. 

Lastly, I have to refer you to the subject of Harmony, which is one of never- 
ceasing interest with Odd Fellows. They desire to uphold it In all their laws, in their 
language, their correspondence, and their demeanour towards each other. Of no true 
Odd Fellow can it be said, he is one whose soul 

** Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and crimes ."* 

for he is rather a man whose mind is tuned to gentlest thoughts of pity, love, and peace. 
He delights in a good song; and as to those who, like myself, are not* versed in the 
science of sweet sounds, he is content to put up with, from them, it may be an indifferent 
recitation, at the same time that he glories in a loyal or a truly social toast. 

Having thus taken a hasty glance at some of the leading features cherished and 
inculcated by our Order. I shfUl conclude by simply staling, such are the Principles of 
Odd FeUowsbip ! 

Wdierloo Lodge^ Newcaatie-upon-Tyne, 
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SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY THE VflFE OF A FISHERMAN. 



Be still, be still thou mighty sea ! 

Awake not from thy seeming rest : 
For Willie yet is far from me. 

His coable floats upon thy breast. 
Well do I ken the hameward oar, — 

E'en now he plies right manfully; 
Awake not, till he gains the shore 

To greet his bonnie bairns and me ! 

The sun is set behind yon hill, 

Whose heatii-clad summit greets the sky. 
And all is silent, hush'd, and still, 
Except the sea-bird*8 screeching cry; 



Loudly she screams, her voice is clear, — 
She fans the light spray with her wing; 

Dark grows the night, — ah me ! 1 fear 
The coming tide a storm will bring. 

Yet, oh forbid ! Forget, rude wind. 

That there is aught to do to-night, — 
For nought can ease my anxious mind 

Till Willie's coable shoots in sight. 
Thou God who bids the tempest roar. 

Or stills the fury of the sea ! 
Ob ! guide my Willie safe to shore, 

To greet his bonnre bairns and me ! 

S. SHERIF. 
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ESSAY ON CHILDREN. 



'* The b«fii the fktber of the iimil*«— Old Peotxbb. 



How often have I been entertained and delighted, — yea, even instructed, by obserr* 
ing the manners, the hnmonrs, the amnsfanents of the juTenile branches of the fawnaa 
family 1 How peculiarly happy is the familiar expression, " the boy's the father of the 
man." Surdy its philosophic author must have frequently, like myself, contemplated 
the merry gambols and manoeuvres of children, and thence, in all probability, derived the 
felicitous idea that he has so ably embodied in his far-famed adage. The boy is, indeed, 
the parent of the man, not only of the gross or corporeal particles, flesh, bone and sinews, 
but of the mental man, — the sire of his every action, his sentiments, his foibles, and his 
virtues. 

Behold yon little architects how indefatigably they labour to construct their nmple 
fortifications in the channel, despite the discouraging influence of the drizzling rain. Tell 
me, ye beings, familiar with the arts and intricacies of warfare, in what respect they diffet 
from the skilfiil sappers and miners who dig their intrencbments, and erect their batteries 
in defiance of the enemy's cannonade f To them their mub-built works are of equal if not 
superior import, and to them the catastrophe is direful and disastrous when the object of 
their industry and solicitude is swept away by the torrent. See how the discomfited 
artizans stand lamenting, like a group of young marines, over the ruins;- they view the 
devastation with the same melancholy feelings, the same gloomy forebodings with which 
the aspirants to military glory witness the frustration of all their deep-laid schemes, as the 
redoubtable batteries in which their hopes and expectations centered are carried bystonn- 

When I notice children amusing themselves with mutual satisfaction at *' baby-house " 
until one, more lofty-minded than the rest, starts up because she must not pour out the 
tea, or weigh the sugar to the customers, and, with a countenance which Bish might bare 
envied when deploring the sudden death of lotteries, she simpers forth,—*' I wont play 
then," — and when, on taking up The Times of the ensuing morning, I perceive an 
announcement to the efifect, that my Lord Grindpoor, one of the cabinet ministers, has 
declared his intention to resign his office, in consequence of some political fracas with his 
hononrable colleagues, I cannot for the life of me, refrain from smiling at the resem- 
blance. Poor fellow ! I mentally exclaim, how grieved the nation will be that the baby 
" won't play." 

Mark yon group of little fellows at the confectioner's shop window over the way. He 
with the clean diaper pinafore and cloth cap, with tassel attached, is the youngest son of 
a merchant, who, owing to good fortune is enabled to ape the manners of his superiors,!^ 
educating his children at a fashionable at^ademy, dining sumptuously each day at tea- 
time, and by treating his humbler brethren with the most noble and approved contempt; 
the others are merely ^ base plebeians," and constitute his body-guard. He with the naked 
feet, whose long hair is waving through the sky-light in his cap, is, as you perceive, the 
largest of the volunteer vassals, and consequently usurps the command ; each is anxious 
to win the favour of young gentility, and would give almost his head for a smile of acknow- 
ledgment. The commander, however, keeps all, save himself, at a respectful distance,— 
monopolidng both the hand and ear of the chief. At length young gentility and his 
prime minister have entered the shop ; Everton-toffy is eventually the purchase. One 
little fellow, whose teeth have watered during the last half hour at sight of the good things 
in the window, has ventured to ask for a taste; but the wily leader has almost knocked 
him down for his presum))tion. This \isitation is accompanied with a stern injunction to 
wait awhile, and the rest look on with fear and trembling. By this display of valour and 
fidelity, he knows be has secured the entire confidence of his chief, with a pretty consider- 
able share of his toify. His own turn served, our commander has now time to notice his 
corps, whom he finds in a state of dissatisfaction, bordering on insurrection. Accord- 
ingly, like a prudent general, he immediately adopts conciliatory measures, and begins 
operations by hinting to young gentility, that it were best " to give Jemmy a bit;" at the 
same time taking a tiny portion from the much-envied store. He presents it in due form; 
but Jemmy shrugs up his shoulders, — his face assumes a serio-comic expression, and h.e 
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mutters something through his sobs about '' such a very litUe bit.'^ " Well, Well," 
immediately rejoins the sky-light tyrant, by way of consolation, — ** if you don't like this 
(putting it at the same time in his own mouth) you shall have none, sir." The last rem« 
oant of the attractive '* Everton" soon afterwards disappears, and the hopes and 
expectations of the whole body-guard are consignaed to disappointment, little unfor- 
tunates! already have they felt, bitterly felt, the correctness of Shenstone's aphorism; 
though unconscious of its existence, — ** A courtier's d^ndant is a beggar's dog." I 
tliiok I need not summon to my aid the powers of comparison, — I need not liken the 
confectioner's window to a court, — I need not compare young gentility to a monaroh, nor 
sky-light to his unprincipled favourite,-— -nor our body-guard to the herd of needy 
sycophants who surround a palace, living, chamelion-like, upon air and hopoi until they 
(lie of regret and disappointment. No! These are self-evident prepoations; and I 
need only exclaim once more, in the emphatic language of my tex^^*"the boy's the 
father of the man." 

I camiot better conclude this brief desultory sketch thanwi^ an approfpriatd 
anecdote, related *^ many a time and oft," by an early acquaintance. Mary Blown 
was the beau ideal of a village matron, neat, cheerful, unsophistocated ; her phrase, 
her manners, were alike homely. The morbid sensibilities of the haut ion might deem 
them vulgar ; nevertheless she possessed that pleasing polish, that correct idea of pro- 
priety, which good sense must ever confer. She early inspired me with respect and 
reverence for &e noble-minded poet, who, like myself, could prefer 
* ** One native charm to all the glou of art." 

Like the majority of her s6x, Mary Brown was loquacious to a degree ; but, to her 
eternal honour be it spok^i, for amongst her many sterling qualities this was the car- 
dinal virtue,) she kept her tongue from evil speaking. Mary Brown was no foul- 
mouthed slanderer ; she never crept, like a serpent, into the peaceful dwelling, and 
coiled with seeming fondness around the trusting heart, merely to betray its confidence. 
On the contrary, her mind was enriched with the most valuable, though familiar max- 
ims, and her memory with a store of amusing and original anecdotes, which she would 
smnmon to the aid of her arguments with, a readiness and an aptitude truly charming. 
Mary Brown knew me from my infancy, consequentily she is associated with my earliest 
and most pleasing recollections. She resided in a neighbouring village, but frequently 
came to town on business, and on these occasions she never fiuled c^ling at the house 
of my parents to enjoy a friendly chat, and gather the news of the day. Whenever, 
during her stay, I had recourse to the usual expedients of <diildren to obtain the boon 
denied, indulging in a copious display of tears and ill-humours^ she would invariably 
exekim, with a cautionary shake of &e head, '* Thou'lt be like th' lad i'th' tree, Davy, 
thou'lt surely fo." Years passed away, and eventually vfhea 1 became old enough to 
reflect a little, I requested an explanation of the foregoing admonition, which had, from 
frequent repetition, grown '^ familiar as a household word." She readily complied with 
my wish, and related, in illustration thereof, the following original anecdote, which ia, 
so far as practicable, given verbatim : — 

" My next-door neighbours," began Mary, ** for numy years, were a nice old 
couple, whose only charge was a rough little urchin of a grandson, — of course he was 
a spoiled child. The rod and grandmother's pets are much too seldom upon speaking 
terms ; and such was the case in this particular instance. He asked, and his wish was 
gratified, — he renewed his appeal, and met, perhaps, with a gentle refusal, — ^he cried, 
and success was certain ; — such was the practice of every day. He was a cute little 
rogue, and soon saw through his grandmother's disposition. Indeed, I've often noticed 
in children that they possess as much sense and cunning as an npgrown body,^they are 
short only upon one point — they have not learned to conceal their knowledge. The 
consequence was soon seen. His grandmother, finding it impossible to satisfy all his 
grants, at length suffered him to ask, and even shed tears almost unnoticed. Thus 
foiled, he sets his wits to work, and was not long in finding cfftt a new and improved 
scheme to recover his lost ground. Opposite to their door stood an old tree, and of 
this he soon made an old fnend. Away he marches one morning, like a young lord, 
to the house, crying out at the top of his voice, — 

'* Granny, Granny, give me a butter-cake, and put me some 'sugar on it." 
" Neaw, Tommy, tfanou knows very weell'^e towd thee hofore thou should not laAYe 
Bugar on thy bj?ead." 
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** Bat I mmi have H thougli !** " Thoo cannot, my lad, thoa eannotr" 
Away he nms to the tree, climbs to one of the highest branches, and call out to 
the old dame, in a sinqpering, yet threatening manner, at the same time shaking tbe 
bough with oairiit and main, — 

^ I*8t fo', Grannv, and ^en I'st cry ; an' if I do, I'st be noane so good to quieten." 
This stratagem had too desired effect ; the kind old woman flew to the tree, eainestly 
exclaiming, — ^ Oh ! domio fo'. Tommy ; come down, there's a good child, and be 
^kall have his bntteivcake sngarod." Down he came, as a matter of course, and feasted 
gloriously on the fruits of his canning. I often watched him mount the tree afterwards, 
and the trick always told well. In yain did the old fellow growl, in his ai^ger,— ** D— 
him, let him fo' 1" Granny was formed of more tender materials, and the young rogue's 
arch threat, that he woald ** fo' from, th' furmoet bough, and would'nt be so good to 
quieten," always proved too much for her feelings. Your own childish tricka, Davy, 
haye often brought this anecdote to my mind ; and I cannot but think, as I always 
haye thooght, tbat many an older head might haye managed worse than Tommy, to get 
his batternaUte sugared." 

SYLVAN. 
Star qf Hope Lodffe. 



TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

WRITTEN EXPKESSLY FOR THE ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 



' Prepare fin* rlijme^— 1*11 publish, right or wroiq;.'*— Btkon. 



There is something so imposing in number, and winning in rhyme, that renders 
it peculiarly attractiye to most readers ; but unfortunately too many attempt versifica- 
tion who understands but little of the sweet art. I am, and always have been, an en- 
thusiast ; but then poetry is so maltreated in these days, that I am almost afraid to look 
into a Magazine for the very fear of seeing 

« Immeasurable measures move along ; 
For simpering folly loves a varied song, 
To strange mysterious dullness still the friend 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend." 

All things are now metamorphosed into verse. It seems the opinion of many, that 
it is ^mighty clever" to write what they term poetiy ; sense or nonsense it would 
appear is ** mighty fine," if it but gingle in rhyme. Poetry is a sublime gift, and it 
would be well to bear in mind that the subject should be noble, the metre perfect, and 
the language choice and expressive. 

In my opinion, good prose is at all times preferable to poor verse, and it is a more 

difficult matter to write it elegantly and grammatically, than meagre, common-place 

verse. Poetry should have some instructive tendency ; who' can read Cowper's beautiful 

stanzas on ** The Rose," without feeling the truth of the touching moral contained in the 

last two, — 

*^ And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part, 
Some act by the delicate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaJdng a heart 
Already to seirow resigned. 

« This elegant rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address. 
May be foUoWd perhaps by a smile." 

And Campbell, to whom we owe so much for keeping up the decaying dignity of 
verse, how beautifully he paints the lovely and innocent Gertrude; her filial aflectioa 
and patience are wortiiy models — 
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Tbe suBTise drew her thoughts to Europe forth. 

That thus apostrophized its Tiewleas scene : — 

** Land of my father's iove^ my mothei^ birth .' 

Tbe home of kindred 1 have nerer seen .' 

We know not other— oceans are between* 

Yet say ; far friendly hearts from whence we came^ — 

Of us does remembrance interrene ? 

My mother sure — my sire a thought may claim ; — 

Bot Gertrude is to yon an unregarded name. 

** And yet, loved England * when thy name 1 trace 
In many a pilgiim'S tale and poet's song. 
How can I choose but wish for one embrace 
Of them, the dear unknown* to whom belong 
My mother's looks,— perhaps her likeness strong! 
Ob, parent ! with what rrTerential awe. 
From features of thine own related throng 
An image of thy fiice my soul could draw f 
And see thee once agatn whom I too shortly saw ! " 

Yet deem not Gertrude sighM for foreign joy } 
To soothe a father's couch her only care 
And keep his reverend head tnm all annoy. 

Every one must have read his ^^ Pleasures of Hope ;" thus I will not quote any of 
those thriUing lines which gild '^ delusive hope" with such tender and hewitching rays ; 
even his minor poems carry some lesson, — ^there are none written in vain. There are 
many other poets who have always held the improvement as well as the pleasure of their 
readers in view ; and it is in such poetry alone that a sensitive and refined mind can 
find pleasure. Satire may amuse, but it also must be clothed in polished numbers, or 
it becomes irksome. No, no ; poetry is a rare production now, for we cannot call the 
sing-song and often unintelligible nonsense too frequently put into rhyme, — poetry I Day 
and Martin shine in verse, — nor is Rowland's specifics less fortunate with the spurioua 
Muses ; even the gout nostrums diare the gout of the present day. I never like the 
sight of an album, it seems to me like a prostitution of poetry ; I never took one up, 
bat I Liid it down with a feeling almobt) painful ; — ** Lines on a tear," — " Ode to Mary," 
&c. and a long row of empty unmeaning stuff, seemed to me unworthy the fair pos- 
sessors, and the costly binding. The celebrated Miss A. M. Porter's lines on the 
foolish practice of writing in albums, are clever and amusing ; but as they are too long 
for insertion here, I shall only give tiie last verse : — 

But my sister Poll with a grey goose quill, 

And an album— sight ofsorrow .' 
^ Get upj" she cried," and a whole page fill, 

For this book must go home to>morrow P* 

There is as much art in writing poetry, as in speaking correctly : without a thorough 
knowledge of the rules, combined with a natural genius, the Muses are but stubborn 
dames. Feeling the growing evil, I have ceased to clothe my ideas, as I was wont to 
do, in verse. My kind friends applauded and encouraged, but I felt that there were 
already too many feeble minstrels ; thus I suddenly unstrung my crazy lyre, and con- 
tentedly determined not to vie with, but enjoy the lofty and beautiful productions that 
emanate from the pens of abler and more mighty minstrels. Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Beattie and Crabbe, beside many otheis, now give up their hallowed 
bays to the puny butterflies of the day. My soul rises in indignation, and I would ear- 
nestly implore all who have any influence in an Editorial capacity, to discourage the 
mania for versification ; besides the room taken up by ordinary verses might contain a 
greater amount of useful knowledge in prose, and thus greatly enhance the value of a 
periodical. Many persons can afford to purchase a small periodical, whose means pre- 
clude them from obtaining a larger work; and the idea of contributing to the improve- 
ment of our fellow-creatures, should be a powerful stimulus to all who earnestly desire the 
good and welfare of society. 

IMRIE. 
Victoria Lodgey Spaoey Hottses, Harrowgate* > 



Franconian Pkoybbb — He that's a good roof o'er his head, is a sad fool to leave 
bis bed. 
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MAY MORNING. 

In the verdant Meadows on the Banks cf the Dove, near Uttoxeter^ in the County of 

Stafford, 



« The gentle day 
Before tbe wheels of PhoebuB, roand about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey."— 8BAKsrsARS< 



Now the raddy beams of day 

Gently chasmg night away. 

O'er yon eastern groves arise. 

And tinge with red the dusky skies ; 

Still trembling from the surly north, 

Behold sweet spring comes blushing forth ! 

She comes ! she comes I the hills rejoice — 

Creation lifts her grateful voice ; 

She comes with fiish'ning f ragance gay. 

Borne on the balmy breeze of lAay. 

The verdant valleys gayly sing 

All haa ! an hail 1 deUghtful Spring ! 

Where'er she moves her breath inspires 

Soft love and elegant desires ; 

"Where'er her dewy footsteps tread, 

The daisy rears its trembling head, — 

Toueh'd by her hand, each bud and flower 

Confess ^e life-impardng power 

Oh I joy-inspiring, lovely Spring ! 

To thee the woodland* nymphs shall sing 

Their lays of harmoiw and love. 

Amidst tiie beauty of the grove. 

Now all is silent ; — scarce a sound 
At this still hour is heard around, 
Save Dove'sf bright streanoL so fleet and 

strong. 
As o'er yon weir it rolls along ; 
Whose waters there declivous pour. 
Producing one continuous roar. 

But list t near yonder copse I hear 
Sad Philomela's notes I hear 
Now plaintive swells her witching lay. 
Now softl v sinking — dies way : 
Nightly, 'tis said, near Eaton's^ grove 
She wakes her mournful song of love. 
Which o'er the bosom sweetly thrills. 
And melancholy joy instils. 

See 1 see 1 Aurora's radiant car 
Wheels up the eastern hills afejr. 
And now glad mom coraes on apace. 
And sheds a glow o'er Nature's face ; 
The dappled east around is ^read 
With glit'ring streaks of liquid red ; 
And lo 1 the glorious orb of light, 
Emerging slowly rises bright. 



Now heav'ns wide opening portals blaze, 
And birds begin their hymn of praise ; 
Those choral songsters sweetly vie 
In varied strains of rivalry ; 
A thousand intermingled tongues 
In one wild chorus join their songs. 
The blackbird first to hail the Spring, 
And warbling throstle sweetly «ng,— 
The merry thrush on yonder tree, 
Upon the topmost twig you see, 
There he surveys the fountain'd vale, 
And eloquently tells his tale ; 
Beneath yon prickly bursting thorn, 
The goldfinch cheers the op^iing mom : 
The lark's rich notes are heard on high, 
With matin hymn resounds the sky ; 
His mate sits brooding o'er her young, 
And chuckles to the am'rous song : 
The linnet from the bending spray 
Loudly cfaaunts his cheerful lay, — 
The wanton white-throat sings with glee, 
Flitting oft from bush to tree ; 
The robin, my old wintry guest, 
See how he swells his criQison breast : 
The lovely bulfinch flutes away. 
And hails with joy the merry day,— 
While distant f I'om the vocal thrQi^, 
The cuckoo tunes her wdicome song, 
Whose dulcet and heart-cheering voice 
Bids the slow lab'ring hind rejoice :— 
Soft woos her mate the cooing dove,— 
All fragrance breathes, and life, and love ! 
Sing on ye pretty warblers gay. 
Enjoy your little halcyon day. 

For man enjoys no more ; 
In youth he revels in delight, 
But age soon brings the long, long nigbt, 
When all his jovs are o'er. 
How gay, how cheerful, how serene, 
Appears the variegated scene ! 
By the way-ade flow'rs are springing,— 
By her cow the milk-maid's singing — 
Swallows o'er the streams are gliding. 
Landrails in the grass are hidmg,^ 
Bttttorflies from their long sleep. 



X Marchington Woodlands, near Uttoxeter. 

^ A rapid refolgentrirer, which divides the conaties of Stafford and Oerfay^ one mile fimn Uttoxeter. 

t Eaton Woods, a romantic eminence on the banks of the Dove. 
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Now venture forth on day to peep ; 
The swain resumes his buthe employ, 
And echo joins the gen'ral cry. 

The jolly angler, brisk and gay. 
Toward the river wends his way, 
With basket, rod, and lines so trim, 
Dssential adjuncts, dear to him ; — 
'Tis Birch,* the favourite trombone blower, 
Well skilPd in piscatorial lore ; 
With flies of proper hue and grade. 
By his ingenious fingers made ! 
And as he views the aspect fftir. 
With joy inhales the fragrant air. 

Trees and hedges tipp^ with red. 
O'er the verdant landscape spread, — 
Flow'rs of ev'ry shade and hue, 
All bespangled are with dew. 
Son-beams dance on glist'ning trees, — 
Cowslips quiver in the breeze ; 
Playful lambkins skip and bound, — 
Flora sweetly smiles around ! 

There waving crops of future com 
With modest green th' Upwoodsf adorn ; 
There gentle brooks meandering wide. 
Through fertile meadows peaceful glide, — 
Bright streams disclose each pebbly bed. 
As morning's pearly light is shed ; 
There distant Moorland Hills:t a^^ seen, — 
There woods§ and sloping banks so green. 

Dear Hanbury,II sweet, peaceful vil, 
I view thy church upon the hill, 
Wher^ rural swains devoutly meet 
And blend their pray*rs at Mercy's seat ; 
How sweetly chimes with solemn knell 
Thy hallow d church inviting bell. 
That steals upon the list'ning ear 
On Sabbath-mom so bland and clear. 
Thy ivy-mantled tower displays 
The rude design of former days ; 



By flight of years each monument 
And oaken pew is sternly rent : 
Beneath the green turf round thee spread. 
There peaceful sleep the silent dead ! 
Fam'd Tutbury, thy castle'sH walls 
To days of yore the mind recalls. 
Those mould'ring tow'rs conspicuomi 

stand 
On yon high mound sublimly grand, 
Which once o'er Dove embattled rose 
Sacred to Royal Mary's woes. 

Each antique bridge and rustic stile 
Attract and charm us for a while, — 
The rural mill, the splendid hall/i — 
The sacred church, the waterfall ; 
These cheer at once the wand'ring sight. 
And fill the soul with fond delight. 

0, lover's wish I O, poet's song, — 
Oh I prime of Seasons, linger long ! 
Again I'd trace thee in the ghule, 
When dew-drops gem th' impervious shade ; 
Again I'd trace thee by those rills. 
When brighter suns embrown the hills t 
Dear is the vale where health resides, 
Where joy in even tenour glides ; 
Where temp'rance dwells an humble guest. 
And ^ef can lean on friendship's breast ; 
It pomts to hind where bright dAy shines. 
Where the pure heart no ill designs, — 
Where fate can't wound, where death can't 

sever, — 
Where Spring, glad Spring, it blooms for 

ever ! 
From those endearing scenes, though far 

away, 
In fancy there how frequently I stray, 
And with some old belov'd companion view 
Those fav'rite school-boy haunts, but now 

adieu ! 



Duke of Bedford Lodge, Londoriy May, 1840. 



GULIELMUS. 



Solitude. — Vehement love of solitariness is but a glorious title to idleness. In 
action, a man does not only benefit himself, but he benefits others. God would not 
have delivered the soul into a body which had arms and legs, the instruments of doing, 
bat that it were intended the mind should employ them : and that the mind should 
best know its own good or evil by practice ; whiilh knowledge is the only way to increase 
the one, and correct the other. — l^r Philip Sidney, 



X A skilfal angler and musician at Uttoxeter ; a member of the Needwood l^hilanthropic Lodge 

f An extensive Farm, consptcnously situated on the eminence near Eaton. 

% Weaver hills, northwardly. 

i The Forest of Needwood, sonthwarldy. 

H A heaAthful village on the forest banks ; the church -an ancient structure. 

f Extensive and picturesque ruins, on a lofty mound overhanging the Dove, ten m{1<>s from Uttox- 
^r, where John of Oaunt, Duke of Lancaster, formerly held his court; and where the unfortunate 
Mu>y, Queen of Scots, was for some time incarcerated. 
. « Doreridge Hall, the delectable seat of the Right Honorable Lord WaterparJc, en the banks of th^ 
nrer. 

Vol 6,— No. 4—3 B. 
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THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHEft, 

(Fnum the Second Book o/LessonSy by the Commissioners qf National Edvcaticn.) 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when dismounting to gather a plant 
in the hedge, his horse got loose and galloped off before him. He fellowed, calliDg him 
by his name, which stopped him at first, but on his approach he set off again. At length 
a little boy in a neighbouring field, seeing the affair, ran across where the road made 
a turn, and, getting before the horse, took him by the bridle, and held him till bis 
owner oame up. Mr. L. looked at the bov, and admired his cheerful ruddy counte- 
nance. " Thimk you, my good lad," said he, " you have caught my horse very cleverly; 
what shall I give you for your trouble V* (putting his hand into his pocket,) *^I vant 
nothing," replied the boy civily, 

Mr, L. Don't you. So much the better for you ; few men w^ould sny so much. 
But pray, what are you doing in the field ! 

Bojf. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep that are feeding on the 
turnips. 

Mr, L. And do you like this employment I 

Boy. Yes, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L, But had vou rather not play \ 

Boy, This is not hard work ; it is almost as good as play. 

Mr. L, Who set you to work 1 

Boy. My daddv, sir. 

Mr. L. What is his name 1 

Boy. . Thomas Hurdle. 

Mr, L. And what is your's ! 

Boy. Peter, sir. 

Mr. Z- How old are you ? 

Boy. I shall be eight at Michaelmas. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in the fields ? 

Boy. Since six in the morning. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry ? 

Boy. Yes, I shall eat my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had sixpence now, what would you do with it 1 

Boy. I don't know ; I never had so much in my life. 

Mr. L, Have you no play-things 1 

Boy, Play-things ! what are those 1 

Mr, L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, and tops. 

Boy, No, sir ; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick in cold weather ; and then I 
have a jumping-pole, and a pair of stilts to walk through the dirt with ; and I had a 
hoop, but it is broken. 

Mr, L, And do you want nothing else 1 

Boy, No, I have hardly time for those ; for I always ride the horse to the fields, 
and bring up the cows, and run to the town on errands ; and that is as good as play you 
know. 

Mr.L. Well I But you would buy apples and gingerbread at the town, I suppose 
if you had money. 

Boy. I I can get apples at home ; and as for gingerbread, I don't mind it 
much, for my mammy gives me a pie now and then, and that is as good. 

M. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks 1 

Boy. I have one — here it is ; brother Tom gave it me. 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes ; don't you want a better pair ? 

Boy. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L, But these let water in 1 

Boy. O ! i don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is torn too. 

Boy. I have a better at home ; but 1 had rather have none at all, for it hurts my 
head. 

Mu L, What do you do when it rains % 

Boy. If it rains hard I get under the hedge till it is over. 

Mr. Z. What do you do when you are hungry before it is time to go horns 1 
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Bog, I sometime eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none. 

Boy. Then I do as well as I can ; I woilc on and never think of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not dry sometimes in this hot weaUier I 

Boy. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a philosopher ! 

Boy. Sirl 

Mr. L. I say you are a philosopher : but I am sure you don't know what that 
means. * 

Boy. No, sir ; no harm I hope. 

Mr. L. No, no ! (laughing.) Well ! my boy, you seem to want nothing at all ; 
BO I shall not give you money to make you want anything. But were you ever at 
school I 

Boy. No, sir ; but daddy says I shall go after harvest. 
Mr. L. You will want books then I 
Boy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give you them ; tell your daddy so, and that it is ' 
because you are a very good, contented little boy. So now go to your sheep again. 
Boy, I will, sir ; thank you. 
Mr. L. pood bye, Peter. 
Boy. Good bye, sir. 

J. MITCHELL, C. S. 
Bamsley District^ August^ 1840. 



ON THE DUTY AND INFINITE IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL 

CULTIVATION. 

It has fallen to the writer's lot upon very many occasions to witness the sad effects 
of a neglected cultivation of the mental faculties, and it vras when calmly reflecting upon 
this important subject that he determined to address a few lines to every Odd Fellow in 
the Manchester Unity, in whose prosperity and welfare he feels a daily-growing inter- 
est, from the constant communication it is his happiness to hold with them. 

It may be well to remark, ere he proceeds to the subject, that its seriousness has 
been in a ten-fold degree impressed upon his mind, since the perusal of the last Maga- 
>sme. It was there he found depicted in the liveliest characters possible, the daily, nay 
he may say, the hourly acquisition of numbers to swell the great throng that have 
already enrolled themselves as members and brothers of this all-sufficient and admirable 
Institution. If, then, hundreds and thousands, and tens of thousands, can at the 
present time be numbered as to individual strength, how much does it behove every 
member so to improve his understanding that the Order may be pointed at, not alone 
for the number of its members, but for the intellect and wisdom which can and may 
adorn all the human race. The writer of these few lines feels firmly persuaded that 
before ]many years shall have rolled away, tlie members of the Manchester Unity will 
gain for themselves a far better title for literai*y reputation, than they have already at- 
tained for strength and affection. — But to the subject. 

The mind of man, in one respect, may be compared to the universe in which it 
dwells, knowing no bounds ; and the more its properties and capabilities are considered, 
ju8t in proportion will the person reflecting be lost in a labyrinth of wonder and amaze- 
"ient It bears the impress of Divinity, for its powers are past finding out ; and piti- 
able indeed is that individual who can trace back the operations of the human mind 
^^ugh ages that are long since gone by, seeing the gradual rise of science and litera- 
ture as its effect, and not be struck with admiration at its stupendous power ; and 
acutely seeing, at the same time feeling, these constant workings of an invisible agent, 
the germs of which he himself partakes of, though perhaps through negligence and in- 
attention those germs never fructuate. If powers like these now exist, (and who can 
doubt it 1) how much more incomprehensible and wonderful must that agent be by which 
this power was formed and put into operation : each mind of the many myriads upon 
•^rth all formed and governed by that one great Being, wliose existence was from the 
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bogiiming, and ahall be to the end. No one will dare to question the ikct, that ererjr 
man will have to give an account of the talents entrusted to his care, whether he sh&U 
improve them or no ; and surely, this being an universally acknowledged tnith, it 
behoves every Odd Fellow, bound and connected as he is by the most solemn promises, 
to daily act under the influence of the solenm charges delivered to him at his initiation, 
which enjoins that he shall improve every talent entrusted to his care. Happy is that 
man who daily, nay hourly, reflects upon the position he occupies in the world, and 
how he shall most improve that mind which ought to form his comfort here and solace 
in his dying hour. Ask the saint or the philosopher, and they will both a^<ee that their 

Surest and happiest moments upon earth are those when the passions shall be most sub- 
ued, and the mind calmly left to work out the end for which it was created. It has 
been beautifully expressed by one of our British poets, that 

Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and hearen, 

The IiTinff fountain in itself contains of beauteous and sublime ; 

Here band in band sit paramount the fn^es,— 

Here enthroned celestial beams, with divinest airs. 

Invites the soul to nerer-fading joy .' 

Seeing, then, the importance of self-cultivation, not only for temporal comfort and 
prosperity, but likewise for eternal happiness, it is to be most ferventiy wished that ail 
who partake of the fruits of Odd Fellowship will, upon every occasion, hold that rank 
in the world for which he was ordained ; — ^he will ^en be acting in accordance with the 
intentions of that all-wise Being, '^ who made man a little lower than the angels who 
crowned him with glory and honour, and did set him over the works of hb hands." 

Upon some future occasion the writer will endeavour to show the efiect upon man's 
mind of some of the various circumstances whic^i surround his pilgrimage upon earth) 
and prove how much the principles of Odd Fellowship (if fully carried out) can im- 
prove his condition. 

HENRY FRANCIS BURDETT, M-R-CS. 
Refuge (^f Hope Lodge, Church-street y Birmingham, 



LINES, 

Sung on the occasion of laying the Foundation Stone of the first Odd Fellows' Hall, 
in Scarborough, on Tuesday, February 4th, 1839. Written by P.S. Tyson, of the 
Rutland Lodge, expressly for the occasion. 

When. Friendship, Love and Truth combine 

To act a noble part. 
Who would not join the grand design 

With ready hand and heart ? 
While we of this Odd Fellows' Hall 

The first foundation lay, — 
We long to see the rising wall. 

And the completion day. 

Then will our hearts in concord beat 

And joy inspire us all. 
When we in peace can freely meet 

In our Odd Fellows' Hall ! 
Then, by Divine assistance, we 

Will act a Brother's part. 
To ease each Brother's woes we see. 

And cheer the drooping heart. 

We'll dry the tears from Widows* eyes, 

And guide the Orphan youth, 
And spread abroad the gentle ties 

Of Friendship, Love and Truth. 
Meanwhile on our kind friends we still 

For some small help must call. 
And pray that the Almighty will 

Bless this Odd Fellows' Hall ! 
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ESSAYS AND READINGS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS IN 

LODGE MEETINGS. 

The Clarence Lodge, Lewes, have long had under consideration the subject of 
instruction, which has been alluded to in the April number of the Magazine;— at a Com- 
mittee on the 17th of February last,-^// wiu resolved, — *'That the social character of the 
Lodge, and the means of intellectual improvement of its members are deserving the most 
serious consideration. That it is highly desirable to blend instruction with amusement, 
so a^ to enhance the moral and intellectual character of the brethren. That a Committee 
be appointed to arrange a course of Lectures, Addresses, Essays, or Readings, on such 
interesting and useful subjects as from their nature and variety may unite both instruction 
and amusement; and that it be left to such Committee to carry this object into effect in 
such manner as they think will best accord with the general wishes and feelings of the 
brethren." 

That Committee met to consider the best means of carrying out the wishes of the 
brethren, and were of opinion, — 

1st. That it would be best to commence with a regular course of short Lectures, 
Essays, or Readings, on every alternate Lodge-night; leaving it entirely in the hands of 
the brethren, after the subject has had a fair trial, to increase or diminish the same as they 
may consider best calculated to promote the general wishes of those who attend the Lodge. 

2nd. That it is advisable to promote as much as possible the production of original 
Essays. 

3rd. That every brother be earnestly requested to exert himself in furthering the 
objects in view, by bringing an Essay or Reading, (either original or selected ;) and this 
Committee strongly recommends each brother to deliver or read his own Essay or 
Selection. 

4tfa. That on or before the Lodge-night previous to the one on which it is intended 
to deliver or read any Essay, Extract, &c., a notice be stuck up in the Lodge-room 
announcing the subject thereof, with the name of the brother who intends to deliver or 
read the same. 

5th. That all political subjects shall be avoided, also religious subjects of a con- 
troversial or sectarian nature. 

6th. That a book be kept in which shall be entered the name of every brother who 
delivers or reads any Essay, Extract, &c., the subject thereof, and the date of delivery 
or reading. 

7th. That every brother shall be at liberty, and is invited to insert in such book his 
intention of giving a Lecture or Essay, and the date on which he intends to deliver the 
same. 

The Committee requested Pro v. D. G. M. George Cooke to give the opening or 
introductory Address, who kindly complied, and delivered the following. 



AN ADDRESS 

DELIYEKBD -AT THE CLABENCE LODGF, LEWIS, MkY 21ST., 1840, BT PROT. D. O. M. 

GEORGE COOKE. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I comply with the request of the Committee of 
Instruction to address a few words to you, by way of introduction ; because it is a duty in 
which I feel much delight, and hope to be emulated by a very large body of my brethren . 
A more pleasing, delightful, noble task cannot fall to the lot of a right-thinking mind 
than than of endeavouring (however humble the means) to promote the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of our fellow-man. The pleasure of pleasing is truly great : the delight 
in instructing, if heart- felt and sincere, is one of our greatest gratifications; and the 
improvement of others, both mentally and morally, is a sacred duty devolving on all 
those who have it in their power, affording more pleasure, and insuring a reward that will 
be beyond our comprthension and expression. 

We are now about to enter upon a wide field, where there is ample scope for develop- 
ing the full powers of the mind^ testing our patience, perseverance and sincerity; calling 
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iota action our best snerg^es ; openiDg to our view the glorious prospect of teaching u^all 
to become ** better husbands, better fathers, and better members of society." We have- 
no narrow path to tread, no contracted views before us ; we have the broad expanse of 
nature, the congenial soil of thinking minds; and our task, our duty, is to know the for- 
mer, and eoltivate the latter, and sow those seeds of useful knowledge, that we hope 
may genninate and bring forth the rich harvest of real happiness. 

We are seeking to explore the beauties of nature, the wonders of art, and the 
mysteriee of scienoe. To teach us all to look ^ through nature, up to Nature's God ;" to 
iaoulcate in each a feeling of happiness,— of real, phre, unsullied happiness: to point out 
the way to that knowledge which makes man feel and know that he is the crealure of aa 
all-wise Creator, and to enforce the sacred duties of man to man. 

Turn to the beauteous canopy of heaven : there the greatest, most sublime objecti 
present themselves to our contemplation ; there beauty, order, regularity, most wonderful 
to beheld, enraptures the mind, delights the understanding, and raises us above the earth 
we inhabit ; and though wonderful to behold, yet more wonderful to comprehend. What 
do we learn from these! That Omnipotence and Omnipresence, created, rules, and 
governs all,^that there is a Great First-Cause, — a stupendous, an Almighty Power, that 
upholds the whole ; and teaches us that great as man may appear amidst the animal 
creation, he is truly an insignificant being, dependant entirely on his Great Creator for 
every thing around him. Vast and amazing are the proofs of an Eternal Hand ; tremen- 
dous and All-powerful is His Will. 

Turn to Nature ; there the sublime and profound wisdom of an AlUbountiful Provi- 
dence strikes the mind with awe and wonder ; there we have before us deep and unfathom. 
able mines of knowledge, on which the contemplation dwells with admiration and delight; 
there the mind may feed on richest food, and gamer up its choicest treasures, more 
precious &r than Golcondian mines, — ^teaching the knowledge of a God, Almighty and 
profoundly wise. 

These are the works formed by the mighty Will and Hand of God ; these are His 
creations for the happiness of His creature, man. Here we may ever contemplate the 
majestic wisdom of the Great First- Cause; and the more we contemplate, the more we 
are lost in wonder and amazement With truth we may say, '* from these flow the most 
sublime pleasures that can warm the human heart." 

Turn to the power of man, visible in all the displays and triumphs in art and science ; 
these, the creations of his mind, are great and numberless ; but though wonderful, they 
sink into nothingness before the power of Him, who '' endowed us with mental faculties 
superior to all other earthly creatures." 

These are the subjects that present themselves more immediately to our view, and on 
which as rational, thinking beings, we wish to dilate, for the instruction and improvement 
of us all. True it is that we may not excel either in knowledge or in power to communi- 
cate that little we do know ; but if each enters upon the task with a desire, a disposition 
to do good, and he practices what he professes, we shall not be long ere we arrive at the 
desired end we have in view. These will '' teach us so to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom." ^ 

It has been very wisely observed by the celebrated Dr. Johnson, that " the power, 
indeed, of every individual is small, and the consequence of his endeavours imperceptible 
in a general prospect of the world. Providence has given no man ability to do much, 
that eomething might be left for every man to do. The business of life is carried on by a 
general co-operation, in which the part of any single man can be no more distinguished, 
than the effect of a particular drop when the meadovis are floated by a summer-shower; 
yet every drop increases the inundation, and every hand adds to the happiness or misery 
of mankind." 

There is a desire in the heart of every truly beneficent individual to improve and 
ameliorate the condition of all around him. His endeavours are to remove the sorrows of 
the heart, the distresses of the mind, and to " administer all the consolation and comfort 
he can to the afliicted or distressed." These are among the noblest objects of our bene- 
Tolent and charitable Institution : and yet it is most gratifying to us that these our prin- 
ciples are so truly acted upon. But these objects have more immediately to do with oor 
bodily wants and necessities; and if without entrenching upon this good and sacred 
cause we cap at the same time improve the mental wants and mond condition of our 
members, we shall then be doing all tl^at human means or agency can accomplish, towards 
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arriving at that state of happiness which ought to be cointantly our aim, and -wfaich ire 
profess ourselves anxious to be realized. 

I therefore am justified in expressing my belief that by devoting part of our time to 
the duties of mental instruction and improvement, we are not only enhancing the real 
value of our Order, and raising its character high in the opinion of all good men, btat 
pursuing the best course to attain the noble objects we have in view. 

" Great works are performed not by strength but by perseverance;" the work befonv 
us is as great as it is good, and its success depends entirely upon our perseverance and 
disposition. If we persevere, — if those who have the talent, will lend their aid, and if 
those who have not the talent will lend their attention, — I entertain no doubt whatetter 
of realizing our most sanguine expectations ; and we shall establish here a temple devoted 
to the best objects of human nature, — the cultivation of the best feelings of the heart, 
and the improvement of the mind. As there are some flowers which never open but when 
the sun shines upon them, so there are many hearts whose good qualities tnust be drawn 
out by sympathy and kindness. 

In entering upon this new and wide field of usefnlness, to promote our moral, intel- 
lectual and social condition, there are topics on which we might teach others, and be 
taught ourselves, by well directed or selected Lectures, Essays, or Readings. He who 
has not the talent to produce original Lectures, &c., may make a judicious selection 
from some well known writer, which may be read; and thus a system of mutual instruc- 
tion may be kept in motion, calculated to do very great good, and at the cost of little 
trouble. Let the tree of knowledge be here planted by kind and friendly hands, trained 
and cultivated by generous and intellectual minds, watered and succoured by those 
delightful springs that flow from the fountain of truth and wisdom, and I have no doubt 
we shall pluck some fruit from its branches, on which we may feed with pleasure and 
delight, and say with sincerity, that it is indeed " the feast of reason." 

Allow me to point oat to you some of those subjects which may occupy our thoughts 
and attention, and be turned to profitable or useful account. I shall merely name a few, 
as they now occur to me ; but as the stores of knowledge are inexhaustible, each one may 
choose his own subject, and none need be idle for want of materials wherewith to employ 
his mind. 

First, I would name Astkonomt. This intellectual and interesting subject presents 
to our view the most magnificent thoughts the human mind is capable of conceiving; we 
are charmed and filled with wonder by the splendid canopy of ethereal magnificence dis- 
played to our astonished, yet delighted imaginations. There the greatness of an All- 
powerful Deity shines with refulgent splendour, and language is too feeble to pourtray 
our feelings, thoughts, and admiration. Myriads of worlds evoling in majestic order 
through immensity, bring us to contemplate, as far as our imperfect ideas will permit, 
the wonderful, the mighty power that upholds in perfect harmony, the stupendous system 
of the starry firmament ; all subservient to His divine command and will, each planet 
moving in its regular course with the greatest simplicity, and the mighty machinery of 
the whole working in perfect order. Delightful task to learn of these, and more delight- 
ful still if we gather wisdom by our learning ; 'tis here '* where knowledge opens and 

exalts the soul." 

While here, and without hands, is reared a frame 
That shall record the Sofvereiffn Bailder*8 might, 
^Till conflagration the great {^obe devour. 

To use the language of a celebrated author, I may add, — " What an inconceivable mag- 
nitude! How the mind, in endeavouring to grasp so prodigious a subject, is lost in 
wonder and amazement." I will, with your permission, read a few words on the subjiict 
from a book displaying great talent: — " The earth out of the dust of which man was 
originally formed, the scene of our joys and our sorrows during life, and the receptacle of 
our remains when its brief measure is run out, — and the heavens, which are spread over 
us as a dome of the most stupendous magnitude, and the most Ifvely colour, — lighted up 
by the glories of the sun during the day, and glittering with the countless myriads of the 
starry host during night, and beyond which every good man hopes to find an everlasting 
abode, when the earth shall have gone into oblivion, and all its history been forgotten, 
are subjects to which even the most curious of the human species cannot remain indifferent. 
When we contemplate them, even with the uninformed eye of nature, they speak a 
language, and tell a tale which nowhere have a parallel. Of their extent we can conceive 
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BO boundary, and of their duration ire can, of ounelves, understand neither the begin- 
ning nor the end. Thus the mind is humbled at the same time that it is expanded,— 
he]d in awe at the same time that it is delighted; and from the glory of the structure it 
is led to infer the still greater glory of Him by whom that structure must have been 
reared, who sustains it by His power, directs it by His wisdom, and makes it conducive 
to so many purposes of utility and happiness." The study of this maje&tic, this universal 
subject, with the appearances and laws of the different parts of which it is made up, 
forms the science of Astronomy, — the earliest, the most dclighful, and through the con- 
tinued labours of the wise and the great of all ages, now the most perfect with which we 
are acquainted. 

Secondly Geology. This beautiful branch of natural history opens numerous 
and uncommonly curious views of nature in the mineral kingdom ; it shews the com- 
mencement of the formation of organic beings. — ^it points out the gradual succession in 
the formation of animals, from the primeval coral near the primeval strata, through all 
the successive variety of form and structure observed in shells, fishes, amphibious 
animals, and birds, to our perfect quadrupeds. The naturalist views with amazement 
hosts of fossil animals, sometimes similar to the present living species, but in general 
far removed in form and structure ; and comparing the fossil orders^ genera and species, 
with those now inhabiting the earth, or its waters, he discovers that there are whole 
systems of animals in a fossil state, different from the present. Even the physiologist, 
in the various forms, connections, and relations of the parts of those anixnals, obtains 
new facts for his descriptions and reasonings. Such, then, being the nature of this 
branch of natural history, it is not surprising that when once understood, it should 
have many and zealous cultivatots, and occupy the talents of men of learning and 
sagacity. 

Thirdly, Geography. A subject sd extensive, and embracing so many parts, and 
so many operations, and reaching to the shadowy verge of past eternity, is well worthy 
of study. Indeed, the several portions have always to be treated as separate sciences ; 
and thus Physical Geography becomes, like Mathematics or Natural Philosophy, the 
general name of a circle of sciences^ all different in their nature and objects, but each 
serving to illustrate the others, and all forming one vast and important whole. 

Fourthly, Natubal History. I will also trouble you with a few remai*ks penned 
by a clever writer, which I will read : — " The study of Botany is recommended by so 
many substantial advantages of utility and pleasure, and these advantages so evident to 
every one, that it is almost needless to say a single word by way of recommending the 
subject. The other departments of Natural History are undoubtedly highly interesting, 
and may, to a certain extent, be cultivated with pleasure and advantage ; but none of 
them furnishes so much elegance and delight as Botany, nor can any of them be so 
completely and thoroughly studied without experiencing disagreeable sensations, being 
guilty of acts of cruelty, or subjecting the student to unhealthy or dangerous experiments. 
In Botany there is no life to be destroyed which can give rise to pain, nor any experi- 
ment to be made which is accompanied with the least danger ; on the contrary, all is 
elegance, delight, innocence, and safety. It is a study, too, which makes us acquainted 
with some of the most beautiful objects of Nature, and many of her most curious 
contrivances ; — to which may be added, the inestimable advantages of acquiring just 
ideas of the wisdom and beneficence of that Being who brought us into existence, and 
everywhere surrounded our path with beauty, magnificence, and pleasui*e." 

Fifthly, The Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms. These are plessing 
and instructive subjects, opening to the mind the life, the charms, the beauty of nature 
and creation. Man (God's noblest work 1) beasts, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles, 
the whole animated creation, open to our view sublime and wonderful contemplations : 

the 

— — ^— 'Masses intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolyed, yet regular 

Then most, when most irregular they seem. 

Even the microscopic world alone displays such vast stores of knowledge in all the rich 
variety of nature, that it becomes a theme delightful to the mind. I must adept the 
vivid sketch of a charming poet, and say 

Nor power alone confeasM in grandeur lies, 
The glittenng planet, or the painted skies ; 
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* RqusI the elephant or enim^t*i ^reM« 
The wisdom of Omnipotence! confess ; 
Equal the cnmbrous whale's enormous mass, 
With the small insect in the crowded grass ; 
The mite that gambols in its acid sea. 
In shape a porpoise, tho* a speck to thee! 
£^n the blue down the purple plum surrounds, 
A living world, thy ftdling sight eonfoonds .' " 
To thee a ptropled habitation showsw 
Where millions taste the bounty Ood bestows !* 

Evety plant and tree, its seeds and leaves, will fumiBh us with subjects for our study 
and examination, and in their regenerate forms and exhaustless yanety of fibref, con« 
Tince us of their inherent beauty and perfection. 

•* N AT OR I ' when will man be wise, 
And read thy book with thinking eyes ?" 

And Sixthly, Natuae, Arts, Sciences, &c. No subject can more urgently claim 
our attention, and rivet our curiosity, than the mass itself of which the earth is com- 
posed. The 8ur£EU!e Alone affords us habitations and food, and the variety of its pro- 
ductions continually interest us : but he must be a shortnsighted mortal, who never 
enquired what were the substances beneath his feet, and what is the nature of the mat- 
ter which lies between him and the antipodes. How much more elevated and edifying 
it is to study the history of the globe, than the petty revolutions of its inhabitants. The 
rise aud fall, the various revolutions of an entire and habitable globe ; how God hath 
varied nature, and hath benignly adapted to a material form an intellectual mind ; — 
these are sublime contemplations ; they lead us to a faint and distant view of His provi- 
dence, and amply, in the result, repay us for the investigation. The ecstacy with which 
men indulge their admiration of art, ^nd the fondness with which they linger over her 
meanest remains, rank foremost in the pleasures of a cultivated mind, — whether it be in 
the page <^ history, or in actual examination. These treat of and illustrate subjects 
about which it behoves every well-wisher of his race to exercise curiosity, which spirit 
is indeed the main characteristic of the present age of inquiry ; they display the ingenuity 
and inventive spirit of mankind in matters which, from their direct relation to the every^ 
day business of the world, come home to the very bosom of all classes. — The studies of 
Science have been beautifully compared with the sweet waters of a fountain ; but how 
much more valuable and interestmg must such pursuits be, when they emanate and flow 
from the common springs of human enjoyment — such as the arts of life and society. 

**^ What cannot Art and Industry perform, 
When Science plans the progress of the toil .'" 

Seventhly, Music. This charming and beautiful Science may claim some portion 
of our passing moments. The heart of that man who is possessed of the least taste and 
feeling must glow with rapture at the sweet seraphic strains of music : 'tis not only fas- 
cinating, but it captivates the senses ; it produces the most exquisite pleasures ; it draws 
forth the most tender, kind, and beautiful sensations ; raises the mind, the feelings, 
beyond terrestrial things, and leads us to contemplate the angelic choir, joining with 
myriads of harps, and the heart-thrilling trumpet, in singing the praises m the Great 
God of Life, of Love, of Nature. It carries the inmgination to the Holy Band, which 
through the cotmtless ages of eternity will carol forth in never-ceasing strains the most 
pure and sacred songs in praise and glory of Him '^ whom we came into this world to 
obey." Beautifully has the poet expressed himself on the powers aud charms of music : — 

** Music has charms to sooth a sarage beast. 
To soften rocks, or bend- the knotted oak ! 
I*ve read that thingfs inanimate have movM, 
And, as with living souls, have been informed, 
By magic numbers and persuasive sounds !" 

We can relieve the tedium of our dretiry hours by this most innocent and pleasing 
Science ; the dulcet, the melodious, the harmonious strains of concord, — 

** As musical as is Apollo*8 lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar*d sweet, 
Wbere no crude surfeit reigns," 
Voct 6— No. 4.-2. C. 
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Enraptrae the mind, dispel the sorroYip of the heart, meH the stubborn fierceness of 
our nature, and make us feel as if some heavenly evarm led capHye our very soul. 

There are many other subjects of an interesting and amusing nature that might be 
alluded to ; but they are so very general, and embrace every variety, suited to every 
taste, that I shall not occupy your time further than to say, that it may be safely left 
to each member to make his own selection from the great sources of information within 
his reach, and cull the sweetest gems of literature tlmt he may meet with in cultiTsting 
the beautiful Giarden of Knowledge and Wisdom. I have only hastily glanced at some 
of the more important and interesting subjects that may occupy our thoughts and pass 
away many an hour that might be spent less usefully and profitably. A knowledge of 
these things, however limited, will not make us worse members of society, but may 
make us better, and raise our minds and contemplations to higher things than the mere 
transitory enjoyment of the passing moments. We shall, I have no doubt, find much 
pleasure and profit in our pursuit after knowledge ; remember, it is 

Knowledge the whig wherewith we fly to hearen. 

And that wisdom which we derive from sound, practical knowledge will raise us in the 
scale of society, and make us respected and beloved. Ignorance is the first step to 
deba6ementy--debAement leads to profligacy, — ^profligacy to vice, — ^vice to crime,-HUid 
crime to public in£uny and utter ruin ! 

** Wiidomj though richer than Peravian mines, 
And sweeter than the sweet ambrosial hive, 
What is she, bnt the means of Bapfiiuu ? 
7%at nnobtained, than folly more a fool, 
A melancholy fool, without her bells, 
Friendahip the means, and Friendship richly gives. 
The precious end, which feoakes onr Wisdom wise." 

The tree of knowledge will, I have no doubt, produce here its sweetest fruit — Happiness. 
That tree has many branches ; let us each endeavour to cultivate it, or even one of its 
branches, no matter how small it may be ; let the fruit we gather be brought here to 
feed the mind. The more wise we are, the more virtuous, I hope, we shall be. Moral 
and intellectual improvement are amongst the noblest wreathes that can entwine our 
brows : these will make us *' respected by all ranks, — the rich will esteem us for our 
manly actions, and the poor bless us for our charities," Thus we shall not only be 
happy ourselves, but make those around us happy also* 

"If happiness has not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 

Bat never can be blest." 

I thank you for the patience with which you have Uflened to me, and hope these 
my crude ideas may be attended with some beneficial result. I shall sit down under the 
full conviction that each will lend his aid to carry on the good plan of mutual instruc- 
tion, and cheerfully contribute towards making us wiser and better men. It depeuds 
entirely on ourselves whether we succeed in our endeavours ; and if we persevere, with 
patience and diligence, I have no doubt we shall §ee our wishes realized — for ** per- 
tevence ensures success*^ 



Adventures op the First Pound of Cotton Wool that came from h» 
East Indies. — The Cotton Wool came from the East Indies to London, from London 
it went to Manchester, where it was manufactured into yam ; from Manchester it was 
sent to Paisley, where it was woven It was then sent to Ayrshire, where it was tam- 
boured ; it came back to Paisley, and was there veined . Afterwards it was sent to 
Dumbarton, where it was hand -'sewed, and again brought back to Paisley, whence it was 
sent to Renfrew to be bleached ; and again returned to Paisley, whence it was sent to 
Glasgow, and was finished, and from Glasgow it was sent per coach to London. The 
time taken to bring this article to market was three years, from the time it was packed 
in India, until the time it arrived in cloth in the merch ant's warehouse, London, when 
It must have been conveyed 5000 miles by sea, and 920 by land, and contributed to 
support no less than 150 people, by which the value had been increased 2000 per cent 
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RHYME, ROMANCE, AND REVERY. 



BT J. B. BOGEBSOM.* 

We have here a very pleasing melange of prose and poetry, under the above title, 
consisting of a number of short sketches, inter^)ersed with poetical pieces. The author 
of the volume before us is a member of the Order, and one whom we confidently hope 
will prove a lasting ornament, as well as a powerful accession to our intellectual strength. 
He has occasionally been a contributor to the Magazine, and we must confess that the 
pieces we had previously seen, led us to form a much lower estimate of his poetical 
ability than the present volume confirms. This is good. It is much more pleasant to 
by down a book with a feeling of gratification, than to greet the appearance of the last 
page as the welcome finish of an irksome task. The author also informs us that several 
of these pieces have already appeared in the leading Magazines of the day. 

The general character of the poetry in this vMume is calm and contemplative The 
reader wiU find little of the outbreak of passion, the pomp of royalty, or the pageantry 
of chivalry ; the author has seldom touched them, and when he has, tiie result has been 
far from equal to his other efforts. But the lover of Nature, and Nature's beauties, Will 
be charmed by constant recurrence to hia favourite theme, expressed in the happiest 
manner, and clothed in sweetest simplicity. Our author*s lilte is certainly ^^ Wreathed 
with violets,*' and his work abounds with expressions whieh recall a host ef pleasing 
^collections : — 

** There is a oaiet bliss in our own sweet vale, 

And I lore its calm beauty well ; 
Therc^ a joy, therein a joy in each passing breese»— 

>Tis a kooM where I love to dwell. 

** Our roof is the azure vault of heaven. 

Our food is of dew-drops bright, — 
The sun sheds its beams on our path by day, 

And the stars are our lamps by night. 

** We spring up *mid odour, and bloom, and light, 

We are wooM by the minstrel wind ; 
Here rest, then, dear Rose, in thine own sweet home, 

For a fiidrer Uiou eanst not find-" 

We do not recollect ever perusing the sentimental portion of any poems with more 
pleastoe than the present ; they breathe the true spirit of affection, such as a man in 
his sober senses may read with pleasure, free from the maudlin slipslop which disgraces 
the sentimental pieces of some of our otherwise best authors. 

** 1 can but breathe, my gentle lore, 

In wild and simple song, 
The name and beauty which should be 

Borne death lessly along. 
I ask no liiurel for the lyre 

Which teUs of loye for thee ! 
'Tis but a record of the hearb— 

A smile its guerdon be. 

^ 1 love thee. In those few sweet words 

A hidden magic lies : 
And in my bosom, at their sound, 

A thousand glad thoughts rise ; 
And as the Patriarch beheld 

His incense upward spring, 
E^n so one dear thought tells that thou 

Smil^t on my offering. 

** I love thee. Still these words shall be 

The burden of my lay, — 
Thou art my star in sorrow^s night. 

My sun in pleasure's day, 
I love thee ; e*en the very place 

Where thou dost love to be i 
All things thou lov'st to look upon, 

I love, because of thee.' 

* Of tlie Manchester District Published by W. Pickering, London. 404 pages. 
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* 1 loTe thee, if wb«n fiur away 

1 dwell on Mme sweet-tone. 
I listen, bat because theroice 

Is like nnto thine own ; 
I lore thee ! and so deep the spell 

Entwin'd around my heart, 
That e¥r it cease to beat for thee. 

Both life and love must "part'* 



The prose portion of the volume (from which we shall probably give an extract in 
the next Magazine) is also varied and interesting ; and contains many sketches of cha- 
racter, drawn with much originality and skill. And upon the whole we have seen few 
works of a sunilar kind, where there was more desert for conunendation, and less for 
•ensure. 



THE YOUNG TRAMP, 

A SKETCH OF OUR ORDER, BY A. MEMBER. 

CHAPTER I. 

DescripHon (^Manchester and of the Young Tramp between the hours of Jive and seven 

o*clock in the moming. 

Often have I exchanged the clean sheets, the warm blankets, and disturbed the 
aiiy gambols of *' Queen Mab," for a stroll from five to seven o'clock in the mornings 
to view and contemplate the bees and the hives of the *' metropolis of the north," and 
as often as I have done so, as often have I returned home gratified, and found matter 
enough for contemplation the remainder of the day, which a morning's attention to the 
** saymgs and doings" of the town affords. 

After having washed and gone through the operations of the toilet, and by so doing 
made yourself look ** respectable," on leaving home the first thing that attracts your 
attention is the tolling of the many bells of the many factories and workshops, and Avith 
a fine imagination you might easily imagine yourself in the vicinity of Bow Bells, ou 
the anniversary of King Charles the First, Guy Fawkes, Waterloo, or any other lo>'al 
day, were it not for the cracked sounds of some, and the inharmonious chords of all ; 
which, perhaps may be accounted for on the score of non-profession to change-ringing ; 
the sounds of some of them resemble the tinkling of a toffy-bell, others the great j^Tom 
of Lincoln." 

Passing along whatever part of the town you may be in, from five to six in the 
morning, your attention is arrested by the bustle which is seen in all ; Home are running 
out of the houses with their jackets half on, and, to facilitate their progress, carrying 
their hats under their arms half-way, and then putting them ou ; others are making the 
streets their toilets, combing and rubbing up their hair as they make the best of their 
way ; some again are making a morning's ** biting on," as fast as mastication can be 
performed, on a piece of bread and (we wish we could say in every case with truth) but- 
ter, at the sight of which you might with justice say to the operator, "mind your toes." 
Some, who have time and a halfpenny to spare, are taking advantage of the benefit of 
a cup of warm chocolate, or saloop, the venders of which are seen standing at the cor- 
ner of every great throughfare, and around them are congregated ten or dozen men ; 
some are complaining that he has boiled it too hot, and others for his not having con- 
venience to serve them. All this bustle is to reach the workship or factory before the 
bell drops, as but few minutes are allowed after it has ; so that if they chance to be after 
the time allowed, they are stopped a quarter of a day, that is, two hours and a half ; 
but they may eidier go in after the bell has dropped, and work the two hours aud 
twenty minutes, and be paid nothing for it, or they may go home and stay the same 
time, and be paid at the same rate. The latter, of course, is the most generally choseoi 
as it is looked upon as a sort of revenge. 

In order to get up and be at his work in time, the working-man's clock is generally 
'^ too forward," and which is by many thought to be a good plan, the truth of which I 
shall not stop to question, as if it was not as easy to get up when the clock was right 
as wh«n wrong ; and many a scene occurs of the following inadequate description ;— 

" Joey clock's just struck five I" 
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<< Has lit Umph!why it's only hftlf.past four, then; what made yon waken me etf 
sooD for, — ^when it strikes six it will be time enough," returns Joe, rolling himself up in 
the blankets. He is again disturbed by information that it has struck six; he lingers for 
a while, when be is foreed to get up, and finds on so doing, that he has but fifteen minutes 
and some seconds, including the few minutes allowed after the bell drops, the dying sounds 
of which he hears. He is then told, that if " quartered,'' he must lose the price out of his 
pocket-money, for not getting up sooner. " I dur say," says Joe ; " the clock should 
have been three quarters too forward, and then 1 should'nt have been late." However, be 
is seen running as fast as he can, stopping on one step to tie a shoe, and then on 
another; and not having time to tie them properly, he has to stop several times, and at 
last he gets to the factory with them untied, and is then too late. But on his way, not 
haFing time to tie up his breakfast carefully, out falls a piece of bread, and a passing cur 
snatches it up^ and trots off with it, just turning its head by way of warning to him, and 
congratulation at its own good fortune. 

But amidst the bustle and throng — for throng the town is at this hour— may be seen 
many a little girl plodding her way to the factory, who is compelled to go at an early age, 
with tears streaming down her cheeks, her clothes in tatters, and her appearance betoken* 
ing a want of the common necessaries of life. The streets are literally thronged with men 
and women, and *' children of a larger grjwth," all hastening to one destination — their 
employment; the young, those who are in anything like comparative comfort, are gam- 
boling as they press onward, and playing their wily tricks on each other, — their hearts 
appearing as light as the breeze that plays around them; the old are pondering on schemes 
to make their scanty earnings last out the week, and fearful lest each morning should be 
tbe last previous to the announcement of a reduction, or that employment can be given 
them. But amongst the throng are those who are less fortunate, and are in want of 
employment ; they have risen early to seize the opportunity which the sluggishness of 
some, or the sickness of others, may present ; which, in the former case, ofkn a chance 
of a quarter of a day, and in the latter, perhaps a week. 

There is one in the multitude who is seen hastening his way, — his walk is erect as his 
mind, his bearing is unassuming, his cheeks are ruddy, and his countenance is free and 
open, with a cast of though tfolness, and his whole appearance betokens a mind free from 
the silent and awful gnawings of conscience, which are ever attendant upon the guilty ; 
his health is not impaired by the profligacy and abandonment which the rising generation 
is too fond of indulging in, and which society countenances under the name of pleasure. 
His quick eye rests not on the sad objects of debauchery and crime that are to be seen 
hastening into their dens, like owls at the first break of day — for he has passed through 
those dens of infamy and vice of the worst description, Wood-street and Ridgefield — save 
to awaken his regret at the evil proneness of human nature, and to confirm his good reso> 
lutions of abstaining from even the appearance of evil, and to hold no communion with 
those who '* work wickedness." This lovely being, — for if the rose from its beautiful 
Colours, or the sweetness of its flavour, be the loveliest of flowers, so a sober-minded youth 
is tbe loveliest of God's creaturts, and the greatest ornament of the earth, — is Godfrey 
Mitford, who is hastening his was to a joiner's shop in Oxford Road, where for the 
present we will leave him ; and who will hereafter appear in the no-extraordinary character 
at the head of this article. 

But before his introduction in that character, the reader must be informed that it is 
our intention from time to time, in the Magazine, to present to the Order' in the life of 
the above-named individual, a miniature portrait of the acts, operations, and beautiful 
effects of our benevolent and justly- prized Institution. Nor can I proceed further without 
reflecting with intense delight on the silent and mighty but unregarded blessings which 
are alike bestowed on the sojourner and stranger, as on him with whom we have been 
familiar in our youth ; but let it be remembered that the beautiful effects which will be 
here recorded are not solitary instances, and have occurred but once in our existence — no^ 
they ar« the every-day efiects and actions of our society, and have been so from our com- 
mencement, and that each Lodge and District could furnish their many Godfrey Mitfords— 
ay, many are the hundreds, and I do not hesitate in saying thousands, whose lives will be 
found to be drawn, as far as the usefulness of our Order is concerned, in that of the life 
of Godfrey Mitford. But I cannot let pass the opportunity of this digression, without 
paying a word or two on ihe importance of the Magazine. To the reflecting mind, the 
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isfluing of the portraits, and brief memoirs of the lives of the '* Founders" of our Order, 
and of its most zealous supporters, both in its birth-place, and in those places where its 
eflects have been so amazingly delightful, and its progress so wonderfully great, mast be 
the source of much pleasing contemplation, to think that when in after years the great 
and silent benefaotof s of the human race shall have been consigned to their last " narrov 
house,'^ that their names and actions have not been forgotten, but are handed down to 
posterity for its admiration of their benevolence, and imitation of their great and good 
example, in softening down the rancorous passions of our nature by their golden precepts, 
smoothing the hard and rugged pillow of affliction by their charitable aets, and lighting 
up the last and dreaiy hoor of decay with hope and consolation for the future. It is 
pleasing to reflect that their names and aets have not been forgotten, but that the society, 
in gratitude, have endeavoured to perpetuate a remembrance of their virtues, by per- 
petuating resemblances of their persons; and long may each of them live to reap,— ss 
one of them said, whose memory I shall never forget, — *' the rich reward of an approving 
conseienoe," and behold with thrilling glow the golden fruits of their noble efibrts ! And 
oh ! Odd Fellowship ! may no fortune attend thee but steady triumphant ^uocess^Do 
accession to thy numbers but that of true friends — and no alteration in thy constitution 
or laws but for the general permanent good ! and may the soft and bland breezes waft thy 
peaceful banners over all the nations of the earth, and the gentle showers nourish thy 
glorious seeds,— ^ F&isndship, Lots and TB0TH,"—that their boughs may overspread 
and cover the wretchedness of our nature, and heal and cleanse it from all pollution, as 
faeavei|*s canopy does the wide world ; and may Heaven in its mercy make each heart a 
temple fit for the reception and adoption of these glorious principles in all their pristine 
loveliness! But to return to our story. 

Near the termination of the principal thoroughfares in the heart of the town, may be 
eeen ten or a dozen groups of individuals, consisting chiefly of joiners, painters, and 
masons, whose « jobs'' are, perhaps, from three to four or six miles out of Uie town, and 
each group consisting of ten or a dozen individuals, which a stranger might be apt to 
regard as an assemblage for political purposes ; they are waiting till the clocks of thf 
several stations strike the appointed hour, and assemble there about a quarter of an hott| 
previously. The clock of the Infirmary strikes six, it is sworn to be true by that of \k$ 
Old Church, it is acknowledged to be so by St Ann's, and confirmed by St John's, i^d 
the whole are demonstrated to be right by the striking of All Saints', and as each %u 
.finished the last stroke, (for they do not stir until it has,) these different groups are ceen 
moving with all the steadiness and regularity of the competitors when starting for tlf$ St 
Leger, each group taking the nearest way to their destination ; and in a moment siH h<^v^ 
■disappeared, and you are left in wonder and bewilderment at the comparative pfacefal* 
neas of the town. 

Walking along in the quietness which now reigns, your attention is arrested by the 
«hriil cry of some unknown and unseen voice, — the wail lingers on the ear, aoi you stop 
and listen, and wait for the solution of this apparent trick of the imaginatio|i; the sound 
seems to proceed from above, and you recognize it as the distinctive cry of ^e climbing' 
boy, or ^ knight of the chimney," and on looking up you see his implepent waving in 
the air, as ui indication ^at he has at least reached, if not well cleaned^ to thu top, and 
who is thus early plying his avocation ; like Virtue, he is calling out pjt. the house top, 
And no one regards him. 

As the morning advances, the match.seller mliy be seen going ^ round, and knock- 
ing at his *< houses of call," and when the door is opened, throwinf in a bunch or two of 
•matches, without asking if wanted, and then walking away witho\||; payment ; even mstcb- 
sellers have their weekly and ** quarterly settlings." The cifider-gatherer too may be 
aeen wending his way towards some well-known place, with bis unwashed face, and looks, 
dark as despair,~his tottering and slovenly walk, his loose and tattered habiliments; be 
is the picture of humanity in its lowest wretchedness, — his thoughts soar not above his 
grovelling occupation, nor his eye meet the beauteous sky above ; nature in her morning 
charms is unknown to him, — ^the firmament, gilded with the rising sun, excites no admi- 
ration in his bosom, — ^its warm and enlivening rays cheer not his dark mind, nor raise 
one grateful thought He proceeds on his way, with his eye rivetted to the ground, 
picking up every bit of stick he sees, (and often have I seen him chuckle at the sight of a 
fcolf^om ^oc; «nd enlivened at the appearance of a large bone^) and if I may ose tbe 
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wordf, '' gftlhering up Uie fragmeilts that nothing be lost" He carries with hift a larg«> 
sack, tied in the centre with a piece of string,- and slung across his shoulder, and seme-. 
times a basket before him, — the former for cinders and coal, the latter for sticks, &c. ; he 
may be seen examining the contents of every coal-box and basket that is placed before tli« 
door full of ashety — waiting for the dust cart, which comes round every morning, and i» 
annoanced by the ringing of a bell attached to it, — sorting out the cinders and bits of 
coal, which the probacy, (if we may use the word, and tiie carefulness with which he 
picks them out almost justifies us in so doing,) of some servant has left in the ashes. He 
is going to some well-known place where the ashes of a workshop are thrown out every 
momiDg, and there he is seen, alas ! not alone, but in company with others, both men, 
women, and children, picking and sorting out the cinders and bits of coal, and separating 
them with as much diligence and carefulness as the Peruvians do diamonds from pebbles; 
and grasping a quantity of cubes as ardently as a miser does his gold. Having carefhlly 
sorted them, he puts each in the division of his sack, and then sells them to those who 
cannot afford to buy coal, ^as for society ! that human minds should be thus worse 
than uselessly employed, and allowed to become a receptacle of everything that is debasingy 
and an utter contempt of all that is lovely and ennobling allowed to deform their health* 
fnl frames. Man brings out his mighty schemes tor convenience and luxury, and taxes 
nature to assist him, but how seldom does he give human misery and its amelioration, 
e?en its just consideration ! Is it not within the reach of the same mind thai can traverse 
the great firmament above, descend into the bowels of the earth, and unravel and echo 
round their great mysteries^-— that assists nature in adorning her mansion, and adds even 
a double charm to her enchanting Ioveliness,^-that converts a bleak and barren waste 
into a beautiful and fruitful garden, — to make human hearts as lovely, and aUeviale- 
human wretchedness t 

The " flying stationer" is another morning peculiarity. He is a person who, in. 
attempting to describe, we would say, that his apparel would not be bought, except for a 
puzzling bag, and has as many buttons as there are philosophers in a boarding-school,— 
apparently dresses with needle and thread, and undresses with the scissors; and is often> 
smoking a ** little black companion," something similar to our own Quid's. Like a 
Whitechapel bird-catcher, he has two shoes, but never a heel or toe , and might, without 
much stretch of the imagination, fancy himself on a rocking-horse, as in infant personifi* 
cation of Napoleon crossing the Alps, or Wellington at Waterloo. He is bawling out 
" a full and correct account of this awfdl and dreadful riot," or ** Patrick's correct list of 
all the running horses, with the names, weights, and colours of the riders." Passing one 
morning in the neighbourhood of Bridge-street, my attention was drawn to one of these 
itinerant venders of sporting news, who, having reached the comer of Bridge-street, was 
met by one of the same profession, and the following conversation took place:— 

'* Good morning," said Sam, the new comer, to the one he had unexpectedly met, 
" and hopes yer well." 

'* Good morning, eh ! why that's wot the devil said to Doctor FaustQs the morning 
he fetched him ; but though yer bids me good morning, yer actions shows yer wish yersel 
a better !" said Mike, for such was the name of the one I had first met. " How is it 
likely I can bid good morning to him wot's endeavouring to take the bread out of my 
mouth 1" 

'' I hopes yer knows me better than to think that of me," said Sam, whose honour 
seemed touched by the speech of his fellow-newsman. 

'* Why as to that," said Mike, ** that's nothing; because it's as well known to yer as 
pickpockets to th' magistrate, or th' clerk to th' parson, that for the last fifteen years 'tis 
I alone that's took all the news of importance to this ere neighbourhood, from Queen's 
speech when opening th' parliament, down to the list of felon prisoners at th' sessions;; 
and now when I've done wot I have done, and got mysel reglarly noted and 'stablished, 
yer must want to come and reap th' benefit of my anxiety and care !" 

" I acknowledges all that, "said Sam, '* but I dur say that yer notedness is made up 
with yer telling 'em of battles won wot was never fought, and murders committed on them 
wot was never born '." , 

" Indeed !" ejaculated Mike, who appeared like a volcanic mountain labouring with 
convulsions. '* But how does yer 'tempt to himpose on these 'ere people by crying^ 
Patrick's correct list, when yer well knows that they were either botched up at Kieman's* 
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or pirated at Innis';* and let nde tell thee, Sam, that I never thought I ihoulJ lee tW, 
Ofle that I always took to be an an old friend, with a new face. Of the worst of aU 
men, that man an is th' worst, wot 'tempts to himpose on his fellar-man ; and I 
am sorry that this morning's luck has begun with a bullyragging from one of the 
worst of them 'ere sort ot fellars." 

At the conelugion of Mike's retort^ a little girl came up, and seeing Mike had the 
largest number of lists, she said to him, — for he had part of the previous days lists in 
his hand, — 

** Please, sir, will yon let me have three pennyworth of this morning's returns f 
'• Yes, my little urchin," said Mike ; ** where's your money V* 

** Here, sir," says the little girl, giving him the money, and he in exchange gave 
her three pennywortib of the previous day's lists ; and then turning his head, stretching 
out his right leg, and his left stretched out forward, and giving his body a sort of half 
semi-circular twist, in the attitude of Hercules defying the thunder, puts his right hand 
thumb to his nose, and spreading his fingers, gives his little finger a shake, the grace- 
fulness of which is only acquired by practice, says to the little girl, — '^ Did yer ever see 
bacon that thick t" and then scampers off, leaving the little girl to bewail her loss, and 
Sam in undisputed possession of his new territories. 

The little girl on looking if she had got the right lists, for she could read, discovered 
the imposition, and then commenced crying bitterly. I immediately stepped across, 
and saw the base trick ; and on inquiry found the little girl had learned to read at the 
Sunday school. Her mother she said was then lying ill, and she had got the money 
imknown to her, and thought of making.it a penny more against breakfast time by 
selling lists, so iha,t she might take home what few provisions the money would buy. 
On learning this I inmiediately save her a shilling, told her to go home to her mother, 
and encouraged her to continue her attendance at the Sunday school ; impressing the 
truth, that if she got no more learning, she would, at least, get no harm. 

It was now time for me to return home, and I did so, reflecting on the conduct 
of many of mankind exemplified in the above scene ; for how often do we see precept 
preached eloquently, but example performed shamefully ; and the zeal with which one 
IS done, and Uie wantonness with which the other is neglected, almost warrants us in 
the conclusion, that it must be felony not to to preach, but treason to perform ! 

[Chapter II. in our next.} 



ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

[See Page 72.} 
<^UESTION No. I. 

Tbe water of springs is nothing else than rain water, which graduallv filtering 
through the earth, collects at the bottom of declivities, and makes its way to tne surface, 
it is therefore equally pure with rain water, provided it does not meet with some soluble 
body or other in its passage through the soil ; but as this is ahnoet always the case, we 
senerally find even in the purest spring water, a little carbonate lime and common salt, 
(muriate of soda) besides ue usual proportion of air and carbonic acid gas ; sometimes 
also it contains muriate of lime, or a little carbonate of soda. 

Now the carbonic acid, that hold the carbonate of lime in solution, is expelled by 
evaporation, and goes off with the steam, and leaves the lime without a supporter to 
keep it in solution, therefore a precipitation of lime takes place, and the lime sublimes 
at the bottom and sides of the vessels used for evaporating. 

X It is not BHQBual for a crier of race lists to be asked by the pnrchaser, if thei are Patrick's. (forinfiU- 
Ubilitv is almost thrust upon him,) and If be answered in the negatire he would never sell an j ; wbiej 
accounts for Partick's being the lists always cried, whether they are so or not ; and the greater profit aUoweo 
by the other printers causes thebr lists to be so much bought by the criers. 
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Dr. Henry expelled the air fWnn a portion of spring water by boiling ; 100 Aibic 
inches of the water yielded 4,76 inches of gas. This he found a mixture of 3,38 inches 
of carbonic acid, and 1,38 of atmospherical air. Bergman found the springs about 
Upsal, which are reckoned .exceeding pure, to contain the following foreign bodies : — 
1, oxygen gas ; 2, carbonate acid ; 3, carbonate lime ; 4, silica ; 5, common salt ; 
6, sulphate of potash ; 7, carbonate of soda ; 8, muriate lime. The whole of these 
ingredients amounted at an average to 0,00004 parts, and the proportion of each of the 
solid bodies. 



Carbonate of lime 5,0 

Common salt.... 3,0 

SiUca. 5,0 



Muriate of lime 0,5 

Sulphate potash 0,25 

Carbonate of soda. • • • . • 0,25 

QUESTION No 2. 

Most certainly there is more water in the atmosphere, as vapour, in hot weather 
than cold, yet the number of rainy days is oftener greater in winter than summer, but 
the quantity of rain is greater in smnmer than in winter. To prove that more water is 
in the atmosphere, as vapour, in summer, refer to the experiments of Dr. Dobson, of 
Liverpool, in the years 1772-3-4 and 1775 ; you will find that the mean annual evapo- 
ration from the surfaoe of water, amounted to 36,78 inches ; the proportion for every 
month was as follows : — 



January. ••••••. 1,50 

February 1,77 

March 2,64 

April 3,30 



September • • • • 3,*! 8 
October ••••• .2,51 
November.... 1,51 
December .... 1,49 



May «4,34 

June 4,41 

July 5,11 

August..... .5,01 

Dr. Dalton found the evaporation from the surface of water in one of the driest and 
hottest days of summer, rather more than 0,2 of an inch. Dr. Dalton says again from 
his experiments, that the quantity of vapour raised annually at Manchester, is about 
25 inches ; if to this we add 5 inches for the dew, it will make tiie annual evaporation 
30 inches. Now if we consider the situation of England, and the greater quantity of 
vapour raised from water, it will not surely be considered as too great an allowance, if 
we estimate the mean annual evaporation over the whole surface of the globe at 35 
inches. Now 35 inches from every square inch on the superficies of the globe make 
94,450 cubit miles, equal to the water annually evaporated over the whole globe ; were 
this prodigious mass of water all to subsist in the atmosphere at once, it would increase 
its mass by about a twelfth. ^But this never happens ; no day passes without rain in 
sonie parts of the earth, so that part of the evaporated water is constantly pricipitated 
again. Now, my readers, if you refer to the table, you will find in June, July and 
August, the summer months, more than 3-5 water in the atmosphere, more than in the^ 
winter months^ December, January and February, which proves me correct* 

QUESTION 3. 

The reason that a south-west wind in these parts brings rain, seems to be that' 
coming from the torrid zone, it is charged with vapour, and the heat escaping as it 
proceeds northward, a precipitation of vapour ensues ; but the north-east wind blowing 
from a cold into a warmer country, has its capacity for vapour increased ; and, there- 
fore, we generally find it promotes evaporation. 

Indeed, when we consider that evaporation and precipitation of vapour are dia-. 
metrically opposite, it is reasonable to suppose that they should be promoted by opposite 
causes ; and as heat and dry air is favourable to evaporation, so cold operating upon 
air replete with vapour promotes precipitation. 

When a precipitation of vapour takes place, a multitude of exceedingly small drops^ 
form a cloud, mist or fog ; theee drops, although 800 times denser than the air, at first 
descend very slowly, owing to the resistance of air, which produces a greater effect as 
the drops are smaller ; if the drops, in falling, enter into a stratum of air, capable of 
imbilHUg vapour, they may be re- dissolved, and the clouds not descend at all ; and if 
the air's capacity for vapour increase, they may be all imbibed, and the cloud entirely 
vanish ; on the other hand, of the precipitation, go forward, and the air below have its 
full quantity of vapour, the small drops meeting one another, will coalesce, and form 
large ones, and descend in form of rain — will also hold of snow, except that the smalj 
partides coalescing, form fiakes by reason of their not being fluid. When vapour is 
condensed into small drops on the surface of bodies upon the ground, it is called dtw 
Vol. 6— -No. 4—2 D 
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Once more. When a precipitate, or oondensaticm (which ever it he) of vapoar 
takes place, if the temperature of the air be above 32*^, the matter precipitated, is' 
liquid, or in the form of rain ; but if the temperature of the air be less than 32**, it is 
in the form of snow : when the drops of rain are falling through a stratum of air below 
32°, they congeal and form hail. Hailstones are often g{ considerable dimensions, 
they sometimes fall with a velocity of seventy feet a second, or about fifty miles an 
hour ; but it is certain that tiiey are connected with electricity — as Moses relates, the 
Lord sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran along the ground, (Gen. ix. 23) : they 
have been known to beat down crops, strip trees of their leaves, fruits, branches, and 
to kill even large beasts and men. The use of rain we may observe, that it moistens 
the earth, and by it containing cai'bouic acid, thus fits it for affording nourishment to 
vegetables ; by falling on high mountains, it carries down with it many particles of 
loose earth, which serve to fertilize the surrounding valleys, and purifies the air from 
noxious exhaJations, which tend in the return to the earth to ameliorate the soil. Snow 
answers many valuable purposes in the economy of nature. Accumulated upon high 
regions, it serves to feed by its gradual melting, streams of running water, which a 
sudden increase of water in the form of rain would convert into destructive torrents, or 
standing pools ; and in many countries tempers the burning heats of summer, by cooling 
the breezes which pass over it. In severer climates, on &e contrary, it serves as a 
defence against the rigours of winter, by the protection which it affords to vegetation 
against the ftrost, and the shelter which it gives to animals, who bury themselves under 
the snow. Even in more temperate climates, vegetation suffers from an open winter ; 
and it has been found that Alpine plants perished in the mild winter of England, from 
want of their usual snowy covering. 

J. S. MAYNARD, P.G. 
Welcome Home Lodge, Manchester, 



VALENTINE VINCENT, 

BY G. P. JENNINGS, 

WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE MAGAZINE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Treats of Valentine's return Home, and what he heard on the Road, 

Not many days after Valentine's first visit to the solitary house on the moors, as 
related in the last chapter, he was compelled to take leave of the wild freedom of the 
mountain heather, and return to the more serious and less romantic avocations of every' 
day life- Previous to so doing, he had more than once repeated his visit to the abode 
Qf Cyril Gaspard, and when the time came that he must £ay farewell, he found a much 
greater reluctance to the task than he could have imagined ; however, it was done, and 
he reached the ancient borough of Kendal, from where he intended to proceed hy 
coach towards his home. 

The morning was dnll and cold, and the mist as yet concealed the beautiful sceneiy 
with which the town of Kendal is surrounded ; and the streets showed few signs of 
animation, when the coach started from the inn. Valentine was little inclined to he 
loquacious, and he therefore mounted the coach, of the outside of which he was the 
only passenger, and paid little attention to any surrounding objects tiH, as the coach 
rattled over the stony streets, he was aroused by the guard drawing forth an old bugle, 
on which he regaled the ears of such of the honest yeomen of Kendal as might happen 
to be awake, with a melange of popular airs, with sundry variations of time and melody, 
more remarkable for their originality than beauty, and varying considerably as the road 
happened to be smooth or rough. 

The guard's concert having ceased, Valentine relapsed into a strain of reflection on 
his own strange history, and on the singular being he met with on the moor ; and 
the thought occurred to him of asking the guard if he could give him any information 
of the lone house, and its singular inhabitants. He was just on the point of doing 
00, when the coach stopped to take up another passenger, who had been waiting at the 
road side for the last half hour, and who as soon as he was mounted^ remarked that it 
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was a very cold morning, adding by way of lessening the effect so singular an announoe* 
ment might be expected to make, ''that it was'nt to be wondered at, that time o'year ;** 
and having delivered himself of this opinion, a silence of two or three miles was pre- 
served, till thy coach again stopped for a man who was running very last across a field 
to be in time* The latter gentieman mounted as quickly as the weight of a heavy top 
coat, and a rather extra proportion of flesh would allow, and as soon as he was seated, 
an<i had taken breath, affirmed that it was precious warm ; on which the cold man 
fas^ned another button, and asked where it was to be got. How long the debate might 
have continued is difficult to say, but the old guard from his judicial seat in the comer, 
settled the matter at once, by observing ' that the weather was very changeable ;' on 
which the cold man said it was, and the hot man said ' very.' This interestmg subject 
being thus brought to a satisfactory conclusion, both parties relapsed into a silence of a 
few miles, interspersed with brief remarks on the state of the harvest, the relative 
value of different cattle, and similar subjects, suggested by the objects presenting them- 
aelves to notice along the road, when the cold man got down, and after a very gruff 
^ good morning," walked to a house on the road side, at the door of which he was 
knocking very loud as the coach drove off. 

A queer chap that," said the gentleman whom we have previously designated as 
the warm man ; '' he's not many words to throw away." 

** Nor very polite about them as he does," returned the guard ; '' and he thumps 
at that door as though he was a hawker out of luck." 

^ Then do hawkers out of luck knock harder at doors than other people !" inquired 
Valentine. 

" They do so, sir," answered he. " I once lived in a row of houses called " Forty 
Row," but there were only seven and thirty in it ; well, sir, there was a pedlar who used 
to call regularly at every house from the bottom to the top ; at first he knocked very 
gently, and so for several doors ; but if be iiappened to sell nothing, and 'specially if he 
had two or three doors shut in his face, which was very common, he would grow quite 
savage, and knock louder and louder at each door as he went up, till before he got to 
the top of the row, his knuckles were so sore that he was obliged to change han£, till 
at last he found out that the doora were harder than his fingers, and he then got a 
knobbed stick, and hammered away with it, 'cause it had no feeling, at such a rate that 
the wives at the higher houses were forced to leave pennies with their lower neighbours 
to buy something of him, and so save their doors from being stove in ; and after all I 
believe that the highest doors have the marks of that stick on them to this day." 

Nothing occurred for a great portion of the journey to elicit any particular notice, 
when Valentine's attention was actracted by a very old-fashioned, neat-looking house, 
standing in a small park, adorned with clusters of stately trees, at a short distance from 
the rofi^ ; and as the coach stopped at a pnblic-house, nearly opposite, to change 
horses, he had opportunity to take a rather closer survey than would otherwise have 
been afforded. The house and grounds, altogether presented an excellent specimen 
of the plain substantial style of building, which was generally observed in the country- 
houses of the English gentry about two centuries back, while he conld not help re- 
marking that a porter's lodge at the entrance, and some other recent appendages were 
in gaudy contrast to the plain old building, and the fine wood with which it was sur- 
rounded on the back and part of the sides. While he was thus engaged a very smart 
tandem drove from the house, drawn by two handsome and very stylish horses, and 
containing two no less handsome and stylish gentlemen, and followed by a servant in 
every respect a match to the rest of the turn-out. The carriage went up the road, the 
horse in the shafts pulling away like a sensible beast of burden, while his vivacious com- 
panion in front was discribing a variety of angular figures on the road with singnlar ease 
of execution and originality of idea, but which, from the irregularity of their form, 
would have puzzled a first-rate geometrician to define. 

The coach being now ready to proceed, the guard remounted his station, and as 
soon as he had blown himself out of breath, in certain portions of '' Auld laiig syne" 
and the hundredth psalm, Valentine made inquiry as to the owner of the mansion' which 
had so greatly attracted his attention. 

^ That, sir," said the guards when he had recovered his wind, " is the house of Mr. 
Stapleford, a man of large property hereabouts ; and that dashing youog blade yon saw 



driTe out in the UBdem, is his son Frederick: he's a tight 'uo is Frederick; isn't ke 
J-lailby V 

Mr. Flailbj, the gentleman addressed, who had mounted the coac)i at the last stop- 
ping, and appeared a singular compound of the butcher and farmer, growled aa afflrma- 
tive, at the same time giving a shake of his head, as if he much doubted whether Mr. 
Frederick's " tightness" would not be hetter expressed by the opposite term. 

<^ The house appears old/' said Valentine; '* has it been in the same Xamilj a great 
length of time?'' 

" For a great number of years, sir," said the guard ; ** old Mr. Stapleford, that is, 
'the father of the present possessor, was a fine old man ; he was rich, and bad got together 
a good deal of his wealth himself, though he was descended from a first-rate family : but 
he knew much trouble, in his old age especially." 

" Indeed,'' inquired Valentine, " what might that be I" 

** He had a favourite daughter, sir; the only daughter there had been in the familj 
. for many years, and a fine girl she was; you'll remember Miss Emily, Flailby 1" 

'^ Do I not," said that gentleman, whose remarks appeared to be rather distinguisfaeil 
by brevity than elegance. 

^ She was as fine a girl as ever the sun shone on. and the pride of all the village, for 
she was not above noticing any of the poorest; and had, T believe, no more pride about 
her, than the simplest of them all; and has ^o charity, and all that, the name of Emily 
Stapleford might have stood for it. But when she was about nineteen or twenty, she got 
introduced to a captain, or colonel, or major, or something of the sort, who was staying 
on a visit in the neighbourhood ; they soon became very intimate, and after they had been 
.acquainted a few weeks they went out riding together one evening, and poor Emily, never, 
never returned." 

*' Then was she never heard of 9" asked Valentine. 

" Never, sir, to any certainty, nor the captain either; but late at night the horse 
she went out on returned home, with the bridle tied over its head; but of neither her nor 
her companion was ever any tidings heard ; — there were a good many reports stirring, as 
to persons answering their descriptions being seen in different places, but nothing was ever 
discovered respecting them. It seems the captain was, or pretended to be, in love with 
Miss Emily, but her father would not hear mention of it, so it was supposed they bad 
taken the opportunity to set off together. The old man survived it several years, but be 
never was the same again as he used to be. It was reported they had gone to America, 
but whether it was correct or not, is not to be said." 

*^ How long is it, then, since this happened 1" said Valentine. 

** Why, it will be about twenty years, or rather more, wont it, Flailby?'* 

** Rayther more nor twenty,'' responded that gentleman; *' I should say twenty-two 
^r three ; I know it was just before Martinmas fair." 

*' And what sort of a person is the present possessor of the estate ?" contioued 
Valentine. 

" He's a proud, haughty sort of a man, and isn't over-much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and I suppose he will not be very anxious that his sister should turn up, as the 
old gentleman left a portion of the estate, I think it was said a fourth part of the whole, 
to her or her children, if any should ever appear to prove their claim.'* 

*' What was the captain's name ?" asked Valentine. 

" I do not remember it/' said the guard; " it is so many years since, that it has 
quite escaped my memory, besides one seldom hears it spoken about now." 

Several other particulars of this affair were inquired of by Valentine, and be had 
gained much information respecting the family before the coach reached Liverpool, where 
he had to spend the night, previous to his proceeding forward to Chester, which he did on 
the following day ; and during the remainder of the journey, he was strongly SiSeeted by 
the great resemblance between the history related by the guard, and the mysterious cir- 
cumstances connected with his own infancy, and he resolved to relate the whole afl^r to 
Mr. Clement immediately upon his arrivaL 

CHAPTER V. 

Touches on certain domestic arrangements of Mr, and Mrs. Tobias Mudd. 
On the same day that Valentine was returning home, an unusual bustle and excite- 
*«Mnt prevailed in the iieighbourheod of Mr. Clement's house ; several persons, somewit^ 
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rUfld boxes, ^tfaen inlh baskeUt had been obaerved to call in the oomne of the moftrin; 
;ata genteel house a few doors lower down, on the opposite side of the waj; TarioBs 
rumours were afloat in the neighbourhood as to the cause of so great a stir, and tbe doings 
of No. 14, formed tbe principal portion of the morning's gossip of tbe servant maids in 
tbe two next streets. Tbe cause was briefly this :--Jflss Angelica Amelia Mudd, the 
eldest dughter ot Mr. Tobias Mudd, who resided at the honae in liueitioB* had tbat veiy 
daf tiompleted her twenty-first year; and her mother, a lady distinguished for her skill 
is all domestic matters, Imd resolved that the day should be celebrated in a style beooming 
so great an event. A numerous par^ was thovfere invited, and amongst others Mr. 
Clement and Tahmtiae. Six o'docfc however stmcky and Yaientine, who was faoariy 
expected, had not arrived, when Mr. Clement, who had been getting impatieiit for the )mk 
three quarters of an hour, yielded to the advice of Mrs. Dumple, and went to the party 
alone, leaving word that ValenUne should follow him immediately upon his arrivaL 

Mr. Mudd was a highly respectable flour deakr and baker, and had been in that 
business for several years, during which tune he had acquiied a good indepcBdaacy j his 
family oonsisted of two sons and two daugbters, all of whom, and especially the two latter, 
Mrs. Mudd resolved should be educated and brought up the first-rate style; this was 
sorely against their father's inclination, who protested against their being introduced into 
a different sphere of life than that in which he himself had moved ; but his helpmate had 
a soul above such common-place pursuits, and therefore determined to bring up her sons 
to the liberal professions ; they were accordingly placed under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
CramsoD, tbe chief advantages of whose establishment were die charges being one-third 
higher than Mr. Twigg*s and others in the neighbourhood, and the pupils being particu- 
larly select ; several being the sons of gentlemen who kept their carriages, one the youngest 
sou of tbe youngest brother of Sir Samuel Premium, head of an extensive banking con- 
cern in London ; and one actually the very son of the mayor of tbe year preceding, who 
had received the dignity of knighthood as a reward for his undertaking the perilous task 
of a journey to London to present a loyal address toi the throne. In addition to all this, 
Mrs. Mudd very justly observed, that as one at least of her sons was intended for the 
church, and as Mr. Cramson had formerly been domestic chaplain to Lord Handicap, 
whose church patronage was known to be very great, it might prove of much advantage 
to her sons ; — who could tell t Unfortunately, nobody had the opportunity to tell } for 
just before Masters Mudd had finished their education, Mr. Cramson was presented 
with a valuable rectory in a distant county, and Lord Ilandicap was killed in a duel with 
Sir Taunton Trotter, in consequence of a dispute arising from certain transactions in 
horseflesh. Thus Mr. Mudd's chain of church patronage was entirely broken, but, though 
the path of divinity was ciosedt the other professions were still open to her; and the young 
gentlemen were accordingly placed in tbe office of one of tbe most eminent solicitors in 
the city, which situation they filled at the time of this evenful narrative. 

Miss Mudd, and her sister Charlotte, had also had the full advantages of a fashion- 
able boarding school, and were well skilled in all the accomplishments usually imparted 
at those establishments. 

The principal lion of the party was Mr. Oalen Kitcat, a very interesting looking 
young gentleman, who had recently commenced practice as a sui^on in the neighbour- 
hood, and bad the honour of an introduction to the family of Mr. Mudd. Mr. Kitcat was 
a gentleman of high literary attainments, and the delightful sonnets that were always 
ready to flow from his pen had gained him a more than an ordinary share of admiration 
among the ladies, and had proved, in conjunction with the ease and freedom of his con- 
versation, a most important auxiliary to his professional attainments^. 

The evening was fast passing away with the entertainments generally in vogue to 
lighten tbe dull wings of time on these occasions ; Mr. Kitcat bad warbled most of his 
choicest sonnets. Miss Mudd had played her best sonatas, and Mr. Clement, who was the 
only elder^ guest, bad chatted alternately with everybody in the room, and was relapsetl 
into a somewhat reflective state over a tumbler of punch, while the younger part were just 
entering into the spirit of a game at Speculation. Mr. Mudd himsdf, not being a gentle- 
man of very extensive practice in tbe routine of fashionable life, could give but small 
assistance in keeping alive the conversation, and after tbe interesting topics of the weather, 
the markets, and the debates at the last vestry meeting were discussed, he became a 
spectator, rather than an actor in tbe scene. Mrs. Mudd was also far from being in the 
hij^h spirits to be (expected on such »b o«e«sKon ; the principal reason of which was the 
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absence of Valentioe ; for, to say the tnith, k great reason for getting up this party wu 
to forward certain views regarding the future prospects of 'Iier second daughter Miss 
Charlotte, in which Mrs. Mudd wished to render Valentine also intimately conoeroed. 
The worthy lady was in fact a great adept at forming matrimonial alliances ; she bad 
been highly successful in the case of sundry nieces and cousins, and the time was now 
arrived when the same exertions were requisite for the benefit of her own daughters; the 
elder she considered as tolerably secure for Mr. Kitcat, whose elegance of person and 
manners, and the gentility of his profession had completely gained her good favour ; her 
aecond daughter therefore now claimed her principal care, and to thia end she had deter- 
mined on laying close seige to Valentine, and the present occasion was to be the prelude 
to the attack; and to tell the whole matter of fact, Mr. Clement would certainly never 
have been honoured with an invitation, had it not been for these considerations respecting 
his foundling son. Fate however destined otherwise, for just as Mr. Kitcat had favoured 
the company with his very last sonnet, Mrs. Dumple came across with the intelligence 
that Valentine had just arrived, and from the fatigue of travelling, begged to be excused 
attending that evening ; at the same time requesting to see Mr. Clement at home as early 
as possible. That gentleman accordingly made apology for his hasty departure, and 
went home, where he found Valentine in the utmost anxiety to communicate the infor- 
mation he had heard from the guard of the coach, and which was related in our last 
chapter. 

(To be continued, J 



PRESENTATIONS OF TOKENS OF RESPECT FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED TO LODGES AND DISTRICTS. 

December 24, 1824, a Medal to Host and Treasurer Joseph Harding, by the 
Funeral Fund of the Pottery and Newcastle District.— January 17, 1825, a Medal to 
P. Prov. D.G.M. Thomas Ward, by the Saint Lodge, Pottery and Newcastle District- 
July 1, 1839, a Patent Lever Watch to P.G. William Anindale, by the Saint George 
Lodge, Manchester District. — November 21, 1839, a Silver Medal to P.G. John Roberts, 
by the Victoria Lodge, Kidderminster District. — November, 1839, a Silver Snuff Box to 
P.G. Thomas Burslem, by the Honest View Lodge, Pottery and Newcastle District.— 
July 6, 1840, a splendid Silver Medal to Pro. C.S. John Smith, by the Didsbvry Dis- 
trict — November 12, 1839, a Silver Medal to P.G. Thomas Braithwaite, by the Lonsdale 
Lodge, Kirkby Lonsdale. — ^December 31, 1839, a Patent Lever Watch and Appendages 
to P.G. Thomas JefiEs, by the Countess of Wilton Lodge, Manchester: on the Watch 
was inscribed the following lines, written by P. G. J. B. Rogerson : — 

*< Let this a pledge and token be 
Of Friendship, Love and Truth to thee ; 
A nd may the eanse ttiat call'd it forth 
Be in tmne eyes its greatest worth." 

March 3, 1840, a Silver Watch to P.Prov.G.M. andC.S. Joshua Bamford, by the 
Holthead District.— March 11, 1840, a Silver Medal to P.G. Meir, of the Saint John 
Lodge, Burslem, by the Widow and Orphans' Relief Lodge, Norton, in the Pottery and 
Newcastle District.— March 1 1, 1840, a Silver Medal to P.G. Doorbar, of the St John 
Lodge, Burslem, by the Widow and Orphans' Relief Lodge, Norton, Pottery and New- 
castle District — March 21, 1840, a Silver Medal to P.G. John Jackson, by the Bruce 
Lodge, Masham District.— April 17, 1840, a Silver Snuff Box and Watch Guard to P.S. 
Robert Ogden, by the Friendship Lodge, Salford District— May 5, 1840, a Silver Medal 
to P.G. John Houghton, by the Home of Rest, Warrington District. — May 21, a Silver 
Medal to P.G. William Redding, by the Victoria Lodge, Kidderminster District.— May 
30, a Patent Lever Watch to P.G. Thomas Carran, by the Tynwald Lodge, Ballacraine 
Isle of Man District— June 28, 1840, a Silver Snuff Box to P.G. John Hill, by the 
Hand and Heart Lodge, Studley District — July 7, 1840, a valuable Detached Leter 
Watch to Prov. C.S, Thomas Edmondson, by the Wellington Lodge, Howdenshire Dis- 
trict: this token of esteem was presented by J. Clark^ Esq., a magistrate of the Riding, 
in a suitable address.— July 15, 1840, a Silver Snuff Box to P.G. John Foxcroft, l»y 
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the Earl of Wilton Lodge, Manchester Di8trict.--*July 20, 1840, a valuable Patent 
Lever W^atch and Appendages to P.O. Newman, bj the Star of Lodge, Manchester Dis- 
trict— July 20, 1840, a beaatiful Silver Medal to Prov. O.M. John Stephenson,* by the 
Isle of Man District.— July 20, 1840, a Silver Snuff Box and a Gold Watch Guard to 
P. Prov. G.M. Morris Lemon, by the Isle of Man District.- July 25, 1840, a Silver 
Medal to P.O. Alexander Kinross, by the Neptune Lodge, Seaham, Sunderland District. — 
July 25, 1840, a Silver Medal to P.G. Barnes, by the Haven of Rest Lodge, Warrington 

District July 27, 1840, a Silver Medal to P.O. Hey wood, by the Wtllington Lodge, 

Huddersfield District— August 1, 1840, a Silver Snuff Box to the Rev. brother Samuel 
Wasse, Incumbent of Hayfleld, by the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Glossop District. — 
August 10, 1840, a Silver Medal to Prov. C.S. Richard Hill, by the Stonehouse Dis- 
trict.— August 31, 1841, a Patent Lever Watch to P.O. James Howard, by the Duke of 
Norfolk Lodge, Liverpool District— August 31, 1840, a Silver Snuff Box to P.O. John 
Percival, by the Caledonian Lodge, Liverpool District— September 3, 1840, an Embos- 
sed Card framed and glazed, containing a vote of thanks, printed in gold, to Secretary 
Howell, by the Duke of Bedford Lodge, North London District 



TO OUR READERS. 

Thb present number of the Magaanne makes its appearance under somewhat dif* 
ferent circumstances to any of its predecessoi^ ; most of our readers will probably \m 
aware that at the late A.M.C., held at York^ provision was made for remuneration 
for the management of the Magaziae ; and the present number is the first under tiie new 
arrangement. The persons who have been appointed to this duty, cannot refrain ex* 
presfflng a feeling of gratification at the great increase of what have been so long wanted^ 
original communications ; and not only an increase in regard to numbers, but what is 
of far greater import, in ability and talent ; and we think we have good grounds for 
assuming that the Journal of our Order bids fair to take a permanent station, and that 
by no means a low one^ in the ranks of British periodical literature. In point of cir- 
colation, it is we believe, at this moment, second to none of either monthly or quarterly 
publications, and we hope, ere long, it will hold an equally prominent position in all 
other respects. 

We do not wish to obtrude ourselves and our endeavours to promote the interests 
of the Magazine on our readers ; we therefore say little on this subject, but content 
ourselves by looking forward witli confidence to the result of our labours being such, 
as may be equally pleasing to ourselves, and satisfactory to our brethren at large. 

It is also highly gratifying to witness the rapid progress which Odd Fellowship is 
making in the good opinion of the most intelligent and influential classes of society. 
The numerous notices of anniversaries and other occasions which have recentlv come 
under our notice, are undeniable proofs of the truth of this position ; scarcely is there 
a single town of importance in the districts where Odd Fellowship is established, but 
has evinced ample testimony of this gratifying fact. At Liverpool, for example (where 
the increase of the Order during the past year has been unprecedented) a demonstration 
took place on the 31st of August last, which for number of members, order and regu- 
larity, and splendour of appearance was certauily never approached by either our own 
or any other society : — 

" One hundred and one Lodges were in attendance. Eadi Lodge had its 
peculiar flags, banners, and insignia, and many of them were very beautiful and costly, 
and was h^tded by its Warden and principal Oflicers, followed by the members of the 
Lodge, the Secretary and others, the flags, &c. being arranged so as produce the best 
possible effect. 

** The regalia and flags were exceedingly rich, and many of them, particularly the 
former, were new, and displayed much Clascal and historical taste. The usual motto 
of the Order, " Amicitia, Amor et Veritas," was frequent. Some of the larger 
flags hung from two poles, were secured on small carts, and from the weight of these 
ensigns, we would rcc3mmend the same plan to be generally adopted in similar pro- 
cessions. . It is scarcely possible to particularism the flags and banners that struck us as 
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Bomons, for Aey were hnndt^ds in nwnberj inclttctinga vaflety of scriptural, historfcal, 
Snd other emblematical repreaentatioiis. Tlie insigniA borne wore superb, coDsisting 
of richl^P gilded laige crowns, on cushions,, dispcaoaations in frames, sceptres, oroas, 
crooks, gilded axes, doves and livers, lamb and flag on wands, crosses, stars, &c. 
&c. The small banners and flags wero also handsome, some them carried by well- 
dressed lads. The bands were varied and generally military costume. The rear of the 
procession was brought up by the Officers and Cammittee of the Widow and Orphans* 
Fund, the Committee of Management, and the paat and present Officers of the District, 
with the various articles of regalia. , , , 

" The principal thoroughfares through which the prooossion paased were thronged 
by young and old, and all appeared to be highly gratified. As seen from any of the 
widest streets, tiie appearance of so vast an assembhige of well-attired, respectable, and 
industrious men, with flags and music, was at once imposing and gratifying. We have 
not been enabled to ascertain the precise number who walked ; but &om what we could 
learn and conjecture, we should say that they amounted to from six to seven thousand 

individuals." 

There is another subject to which we beg particularly to direct the attention of our 
readers, believing as we do, that it will eventually prove a most important auxiliary to 
the prosperity of the Order ; we mean the establislunent of associations, connected with 
Lodges, for the advancement of useful knowledge, by libraries, lectures, and similar 
means ; and we should be rejoiced to hear of such institutions becoming more general, 
and meeting with every possible encouragement, so that the advancement of our Society 
in intelligenoe and knon^dge may be equal to its. unpaialleled inereaaft in numerical 
strength* 
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Dec 32;. 1839ibrothesr Jrfm Jones, of 
tlie St. Edmund Lodge. Feb. 12, 1840, 
Hostess Hannah Kerry, aged 78, of the 
Rose and Cn>wn, Smalley Common. Also 
brother Thomas Goddard, aged 26, of the 
Rutland Lodge, Ilkiston. Feb. 8, 1840, 
P.Prov.G.M. Ralph Hodson Gates, of 
the Ormskirk District ; he was a man 
universally esteemed by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance } he was sur- 
geon to his Lodge for a lengtii of tune, 
and in the discharge of the onerous duties 
of tnat situation, his lofs will be deeply 
felt ; as also among the poor, whose sick- 
ness and distress he was always ready and 
anxious to relieve. Jan. 28, 1840, the 
wife of N.G. Henry Rice; Mareh 17, 
1840, brother George Lodge ; both of the 
Weavers' Glory Lodge, Skelmanthorp. 
April 10, 1840, brother Thomas Wilson, 
plumber, of the Shakspeare Lodge, Dur- 
ham District, aged 28 ; April 17, 1840, 
P. G. Robert Dowson, bookbinder, of the 
same Lodge, aged 29. Aug. 21, 1840, 
brother Ralph Veitch, of the same Lodge, 
aged 26. June 3, 1840, brother Norton, 
of the Widow's Hope Lodge, Alcester. 



July- 4, brother Thomas Upton, of tlie 
Brunswick Lodge, Redditch. May 22, 
Ann* the wife of brother George Harber, 
of the Hand and Heart Lodge, Stndley 
District. Jan. 3, 1840, brother William 
Gill, of the Bruce Lodge, Tanfield ; he 
was accidentally drowned ^^Hhilst crossing 
the river Ure, at Mioklcy. June 12, 1840, 
N.G. James Parrish, aged 38, printer, of 
the Providential Lodge, Northallerton 
Brompton District, late of the John;o* 
Graunt Lodge, Lancaster. Sep. 12, 1840, 
P.S. James Brindley, aged 41, of the St. 
George Lodge, Newcastle ; leaving a wife 
and four children to lament his loss : his 
remains were interred at Wolstanton, on 
Monday, when upwards of 200 members 
walked in procession. May 5, 1840, bro- 
ther Isaac Sutton, of the St. Andrew 
Lodge, Shelton, Pottery and Newcastle 
District, aged 30, whose death was occa- 
sioned, while following his employ as a 
sinker, by a bucket falling down die pit 
upon him. August 8, 1840, brotherTbos. 
Hird, honorary member of the True 
Friendship Lodge, Staithes. 
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P. PROV. G. M. JOHN DAVIS, BRYCHAN, 

C. 8. OF THE TREDEGAR DISTRICT. 

The subject of our present notice drew his first breath amidst the wild glens of 
fiuALLT, in South Wales, about the latter end of the year 1785. Of his youthful days 
we haye not received any account, further than that he is a self- edaca ted scholar, and 
has made considerable progress in literary pursuits, having gained several premiums and 
medals for Welsh Essays, &c., on various subjects, and has been appointed one of the 
Bardic Judges of the **Abcrgavenny Cymreigyddion," or "Welsh Literary Society." 
Prov. C. S. Davis was initiated a member of the Uniion Order of Odd Fellows, at the 
Cambrian Lodge, Merthyr Tydftl, in the year 181.5, where for some time he proved 
himself a very active and useful member. His proficiency in the Wdsh language induced 
the brethren of that Lodge to employ him to trapslate the charges, &c., for the use of 
their brethren not understanding the English language. About the year 1817, his 
employment caused him to« leave Merthyr to come to Tredegar, where he has resided 
ever since. He joined a Lodge of the same Order there, in which, again, be was highly 
respected, on account of his talents and attachment to the principles of the Order. 
Finding the Order^ as then' conducted^ in a bad and -disorderly state, he set his mind 
about reformitag and remodelling it ; but not knowing of any place where he could apply 
for either advice or instruction, he* was prevented for some time from bringing the object 
he bad in view to practical operation. But, on reading an advertisement in the Mon- 
mouthshire Merlin newspaper, he found that there was a Lodge of the Independent 
Order at Monmouth, a distance of twenty. nine miles from Tredegar, and without con- 
sulting any person, he wrote to the OfiScers of that Lodge, imploring their aid and 
assistance to get the Order properly established at Tredegar. The result of this appeal 
was the transferring of the old Lod^ at Tredegar, to the Manchester Unity, and the 
opening of a /riendly correspondence between the subject of this memoir, and the ever- 
to*be-laraented ornament of the Order, P.P.G.M. John Renie. 

On July 25th, 1829. Brycham, with four more of the members of the old Lodge, 
were initiated into the Independent Order, at the Waterloo Lodge, Monmouth, which 
^8 then in a most prosperous and flourishing state, as founders of the Social Britons' 
Lodge, Tredegar, and of the Independent Order in the great manufacturing districts, 
of Gwent and Morganwg. At the opening of the aforenamed Lodge, he waa appointed 
both G. M. of the Lodge and a Sub-C. S. for the manufacturing Distiicts. Being 
thus properly and constitutionally established, one might think that poor Brtchan 
had nothing to do but '* to wear his blushing honours thick upon him," and to sit down 
content to enjoy the fruits of his former labours. But, alas 1 he was not to rest here ; 
for he soon found that good order and ignorance could not be brought to dwell together 
in unity, and that it required more talent and experience than he was then possessed 
of to remove long-established and deeply>rooted prejudices. )^e set to work again, 
and by the assistance of his faithful friend and brother, P. P. G. M. Renie, had the 
Vol. 6— No. 5— 2PtT., 
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gratification of aeeing a second Lodge opened at Tredegar, namely, the Friendly iToriani, 
No. 417. This being done, the Order began to flourish, and its benign influence soon 
spread itself far and near, and new Lodges sprang up, as if by magic, in all parts of 
the atirroandiag districts, and led to the formation of the Tredegar District, which was 
granted at the Monmouth A.M.C. in 1832. 

This being done, Brychan was called upon to preside as 6.M. over the Tredegar 
District, comprising at that time the whole of the Lodges in Monmouthshire and South 
Wales, with the exception of Monmouth and Swansea; in addition to which he acted 
i ithe capacity of C. S., which office he has held ever since. At the A. M. C. held at 
Liverpool, he was appointed to translate the Lecture Book into Welsh, and in 1833 
had to attend at Manchester to superintend the first impression of it in that language, 
where he had many and frequent opportunities to see how the Order was conducted, 
and to form such friendly intercourse with some of the leading characters of the Order, 
88 will never be forgotten, or erased from his mind. 

In 1834 he obtained the grant of the A. M. C. to form two new Districts out of 
the Tredegar district, namely, the Merthyr and Torvaen ; both of which are again sub- 
divided into other Districts, and all are in a flourishing and prosperous state, con- 
taining altogether an immense number of members and Lodges, which at no distant 
period, will, we predict, be an honour and a great accession of strength to the Unity at 
large, and a blessing to the community in the various localities where the Order has 
already been, and hereafter will be, established. This, and much more, may in a great 
measure, be justly attributed to the unceasing exertions, and the unbounded peraeTerance 
•f the individual whose name is placed at the head of this article. 

P. P. 6. M. Davis, in his connection with the Independent Order is, and has ever 
been, a zealous and warm advocate of its benevolent and philanthropic principles, and 
a most strenuous and uncompromising supporter of its laws and precepts, and a stem 
upholder of the prerogative and authority of those placed at the helm of its affairs. 

In the discharge of these important duties he, like many others placed in a similar 
situation, especially in a country subject to so many prejudices and pecularides as that 
of South Wales, has had many obstacles to contend with, and difficulties to surmount. 
On the one hand he has had to contend with public opinions, in their false and strange 
notions regarding the nature and object of Odd Fellowship ; and on the other hand, he 
has had to encounter the unruly passions and ignorance of many of those assuming the 
honourable and highly-distinguished title of Brothers. 

In addition to the foregoing it may be stated that P. P. G. M. and C. S. Davis 
has attended four A. M. Cs., namely, at Monmouth, Bury, Birmingham, andTork; 
and that he has taken an active part in the formation of forty-five Lodges and seven 
Districts. His assistance and advice has been frequently sought for, and readily 
obtained by almost the whole of the Lodges and Districts in South Wales ; and we hope 
he will be able, to use his own words, ** to sit down content, and feel himself one of 
the happiest beings who ever engaged in the arduous and difficult task of attempting to 
please, and give satisfaction to all parties.'' 



SHALL WE HAVE HALLS, OR NOT ? 

This is a very important matter, and for many reasons demands our best considera- 
tion. There is more, in fact, of the welfare of the Order involved in this question, than 
many persons would at first suppose. Its continuance and prosperity, its improvement 
mortal tone and feeling, its adaptation to intellectual acquirement, its basement upon 
sound prineiples of governance ,-7- all these points are, more or less, involved in the 
consideration of the question of Odd Fellows' Halls. 

Accustomed as we have been to meet for the transaction of all that belongs to Odd 
Fellowship at the public-house, we have watched the progress of the last few years with 
considerable interest and solicitude, ever and anon marking the rapid strides with which 
the various institutions of the country seem to be overtaking the barbarism of days past, 
and looking, indeed, for some moments, in which there should be an entire revolutioa 
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in the feelings of our brethren ; and we cannot help thmldng that the period is fast, ynrf 
§ut approaching, when the Order will be compelled to take measures of itself, to famish 
piibes where its members may assemble for the transaction of the ordinary and necessary 
business which belongs to it. Pnblic feeling is of a different kind altogether to what it 
was bat a few years ago ; and the habits and manners of society are no longer what they 
were, when three bottle men carried the palm on all occasions of pnbHe or even private 
entertainttent ; and when to be able to driak deeply, was considered one of the qualitiesy 
if not the principle one, whieh eonstitvted a gentleman. So with the workingclasses, of 
which oar Order is mainly composed. They have ceased to consider it necessary to drink 
as much as formerly, for the purpose of being enabled to carry oat thdr beneTolent 
inteDtions ; and the desirableness of Lodges at houses of public entertainment and 
accommodation is becoming a question of moment, both with the landlord and their 
eastomers. We know that many instances haye occurred, where Lodges have been 
compelled to quit on account of the inadequate remuneration which has been returned 
by them to the proprietors of the houses where they were held ; nay, more than this, 
we remember the time, and we belicTe it is in the recollection of all, when, to have a 
Lodge in the house, was considered a great step towards the prosperity and success ol 
the landlord. We believe now, that rents paid by Lodges for the use of the Lodge- 
rooms are general, and that the sum so paid, from being nominal, has gradually increased* 
with every prospect of farther advancement ? To what then is this owing ? The increased 
and increasing numbers of our Order put out of doubt that its probable cause is in the 
falling off of its members. On the contrary, as our numbers increase, the complaint 
is stili louder of want of attendance, and of inadequate remuneration. It may be owing 
to one of these causes, ^either that the object of the landlord is accomplished after a 
few years possession of a Lodge, and that then the amount of nightly remuneration is 
of more importance than formerly, or that the bve of drinking is on the wane among 
as, by whieh so small return only is made, that it does not meet the trouble and expense 
of exclusive accommodation. To whichever of these causes the alteration before spoken 
of is attributable, one thing is certain, that the Order must not be left in doubt as to 
the places of its assembling, nor must it retrograde to the habits from which it is now 
disenthralling itself, to become one of the most valuable institutions in her Majesty's 
dominions. 

Under these circumstances it is that we have ventured to ask the question which is 
placed at the head of this article, and to offer a few observations for the consideration 
of the Order at large. The paying the rent of a room for Lodge purposes, forms a 
new feature in Odd Fellowship, and as such it must be dealt with ; and we naturally 
ask ourselves, whether, if we are to pay for a room, a room in a public-house is the 
best possible place for the transaction of business of such moment as ours. For our- 
selves, we don't hesitate to say, that neither for the landlord nor the Order is it desirable 
that its business should be transacted at the public-house. It is inexpedient for the 
landlord, for unless the Lodge is remunerative it interrupts his returns, and occupies 
his accommodation unprofitably ; and it is inexpedient also for the Lodge, for it un- 
necessarily /7ro/rac/9 the business f and makes confusion where clearness and perspicuity 
are imperatively required. It is with this feeling we apprehend, of the returns not 
bemg so large as formerly, that in many instances the landlords have found it more to 
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Iheir adtauitage'to re-eonrert their premises into houei of more general' aceommodatIbB 

ind to withdraw the use of their rooms for Lodge purpose*, and the Districts have been 

eompelled to tarn their attention to other places, in which to manage their affairs. Thus, 

Ibr instance, in many large towns and Yillages, such as Halifax, Bradford, Barasley, 

Kendal, Keighley, Shipley, Idle, Addingham, and others, halls have been erected on 

the share principle, and the general business of many of the Lodges of these Distrieti 

has been transferred thither ; and in many other localities, halls would have been erected 

but foir the presen) state of the law of conveyances, wMch we shall by and by shew 

operates most prejudicially in this respect in particular. 

It is quite clear that down to the present time, our Order frith all its benefits and 

advantages, owes much of its increase, and some of its popularity, to the inducements 

which hare been offerded by numerous landlords to the labouring classes, to assemble 

at tbeir houses, by providing them with large rooms and exclusive accommodation. 

The collection and association of bodies of men thus brought together, has accomplished 

the double object of profit to the house, and advantage to the people ; but in the march 

of mind which now pervades our country, it is extremely doubtful how long this red- 

procity of profit will continue. Impressed with all the advantages of Odd Fellowship, 

its extreme utility and desirableness, and valuing its permanency, every member will 

defend its principles to the utmost ; but whilst still some remain who ** love the socid 

bowl,'' and with it the society of their fellows, it cannot be denied that the attendance 

of members at Lodges is not so regular as formerly, nor the expenditure so benefical to 

the house, as before this intellectual movement began. And do we not expect the 

progression of this movement ? do we not rather anticipate, as we have befora said, 

that as the more Odd Fellowship increases its numbers, still more will the desire 

prevail to base it upon moral rather than social principles,-— upon those principles of 

true utility which require no adventitious aid to support |bem, rather dian on the 

caprice of taste, 

" Which to-day rates enormously. 

The next may g^o a begging* 1 '* 

We contend that it is better to contemplate, therefore, for our Order, now a vast, juad 
mighty, and influential body, extending and multiplying over the known world, and having 
within itself more than mere multiplication, namely — union, union in its fullest sense, 
—union of principle, union of heart and hand,— union of sentiment,— union of action, 
by which a co-operation more extensive than in any other known society can be obtained, 
— in sufficient time, and in due season, the possibility of its being absolutely requisite 
for hails to be built, if for no other, for the sole purposes of transacting its necessary 
business. But it is known that our views have a wider scope than this, for the accom- 
plishment of which halls are necessary. In the feeling which prevails of the desirable- 
ness of educating all classes, not only for the general amelioration of their condition, 
but for the universal extension of those priviliges and rights, with which the educated 
are thought most worthy to be entrusted, and which, when held, confers on the possessor 
a state in society which at once marks his character, — the Order of Odd Fellows is not, 
nor must be, the last to promote so desirable an object. Nay more, we hope to see it 
take a lead, and set an example worthy of imitation. Its numbere are a means beyond 
what the most ardent and liberal mind could hope for, for intellectual advancemeiit ; 
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vA aoeliaii adaptatioD of those means would be in perfect conformity with ita great 
and glorious principles. We call them great and glorious, for they are based upon 
Chiistianityy a rock which remains unshaken amid the rcTolution of all other elementSt 
whether they belong to art or science, to barbarity or civilization, — upon the principle of 
*'.doiDg jostice, loTing mercy, and walking humbly before God," — upon " doing to 
others as we would tiiey should do unto us," — ^in a word, upon religious truth. And 
though we may have to lament, in common with those who wish to see all the morality 
practised which our laws inculcate, that there are, as there necessarily must be in so 
mixed and numerous a body, some among us who do not yet see, in obedience to those 
hwB, the essence of good goyemment, we are happy to believe, that there is no other 
body of men so numerous, whose records are more pure from crime, or the blots which 
dim the brightness of the moral world ; and we console ourselves in the thought, that 
if a little spot of earth be given to the horticulturist, and he cannot with all his care 
prevent weeds rankling among its flowers, neither can it be expected for Odd Fellowship 
(one of the best institutes of the empire) to possess so many sweets, without also an 
admixture of its bitters. Where, we ask, or in what society could such a moving power 
be called into active operation ? and not only they, but by their example thousands of 
others in orders of a similar character, — disseminating among their families, far and 
vide, the first lines of practical knowledge, and raising shoots for cultivation, from 
hundreds of thousands of parent stems. We confess that we see no end to the benefit 
which might be derived to the world from a full development of the principles of Odd 
Fellowahip ; and we look to the commencement of this movement with the liveliest 
emotions. If halls were built every where for the transaction of the business of Odd 
Fellowship only, we contend that it would be better done than it now is, or ever can 
be, amid the conversation of Lodge-rooms. Transactions in finance demand quietness 
and care ; and besides, there are many other points to be attended to, which should 
be kept apart from mere sociality. Now we see nothing whatever incompatible with 
the fall enjoyment of Odd Fellowship, in having the Lodges, wherever it is thought 
desirable, as they now are, for social purposes ; but having halls for the transaction of 
busiuets, and in addition, for lectures, or schools, or reading-rooms, or a museum, 
(would that we might live to see it, a museum containing works of art, the exclusive 
property of the working man) where the learned might improve his talent, and run riot 
in the thoughts of wisdom, — where the unlearned might acquire knowledge, but above 
all, where the unoccupied might obtain occupation, — an occupation too, which would 
tend in every way to their future advancement ; for this is what is wanted for the working 
cUsses, more than all besides. We find in the higher walks of life, civilization is the 
result of education, and a full sense of individual responsibility, and moral obligation, 
and obedience to the law considered as the basis of all order and happiness in society ; 
and doubtless wherever the same education has been bestowed, the same results will 
accrue. But somehow or other, it seems to be expected from those who have never 
had such benefits, who know nothing of the law of landlord and tenant, of debtor and 
creditor, of master and servant, nor of the criminal law of the country, comparatively 
speaking, that they shall jump, as it were by magic, into the comprehension of all 
these qualities, and obey them ; and it is a matter of marvel, when he who has had no 
guide to teach his erring footsteps how to tread, departs from the right path, and is 
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twertoken in bis •htme. Alas ! how many bare been confirmed in vice, Vbom genfle 
temeMmg nigbl faaye reclaimed,— kdw man j thousands might never have been vicioos, 
if they had had education,—- said how many millions of poonds, and what a world of 
teara has it BM>t cost the country to pmrish ^ose, who for the same cost of money had 
vnt in a systematic and cheap education, might have adorned the history they have 
disgraced, and gladdened die hearts which have gone down with sorrow to the grave. 
Sliall we not then have lidls ? We answer, yes I for every reason wliich can be urged. 
We were struck with the answer made to this question by a worthy brother in a Loidge- 
foom, who replied, that for the cost which it entails upon a man to pay his contribution, 
he might bdong to two Orders, and reap double benefits. How impressive is this 
simple truth 1 How near the mark I Yes, a man might reap all the pecuniary benefits 
of Odd Vsllowship, and for half the money which he spends in paying his contributions, 
he might be a member of a reading room,— might become conversant with the mighty 
movements of nature, — the world, with all that it comprehends, — the living examples 
of talent, and the sublime ooneeptioits of the illustrious dead,— he might wander into 
countries of whose existence he has never dreamt, — might traverse oceans by his own 
fireside, and learn the wonders of which the universe is made. 

But now comes the question,— why is it that the Leeds District has failed in their 
late attempt to build a hall there-^a place where neither public spirit nor money is 
wanting for every great and good purpose ? Why, because the existing law of the land 
interposes a barrier of so formidable a nature to the transfer of shares, that it was not 
thought safe to erect so expensive a building as that contemplated, without an alteration 
in the statute. How comes it then, it will be said, that halls are erected in other 
places ; and why was not the principle on which they are built applicable to Leeds ? 
It is not for us to say more than that on the advice of the best Conveyabcers in London, 
It was thought wise not to build a hall upon twenty-shilling shares, in the present state 
of the law of transfer ; and it was contrary to the fundamental rule On which a hall was 
to be built, to make the shares beyond the reach of the humblest member. Thus it 
was that the project fell to the ground. But we must attempt to make this a little more 
intelligible. By the existing law of the country, the Order of Odd Fellows is not re- 
cognized, and cannot, therefore, as a body, either sue or be sued; and therefore every 
money transaction done by the Order, must be done as between man and man. Shares, 
therefore, in a public building, for members to haVe a personal interest therein, mnst 
be enrolled in the name of the member. Now it might happen, and frequently wonld, 
that persons holding shares would die without wills, or might fail, or might wish to 
sell their shares, of in other ways to dispose of them. In all which cases it wonld be 
necessary to make a transfer of these shares from the owner, 'say to the purchaser; and 
the cost of the necessary stamps for this purpose, on a twenty-shilling share, wonld be 
Hot less than fifteen shillings and sixpence, — making, in fact, the cost of the transfer 
nearly as much as the share itself. In fact, the legal difficulties were such in every 
way, as utterly to deter the Le^ds Committee from farther proceedings, however desira* 
hie it was to have a building, and however fraught with advantage to the District. The 
object 6( the hall was to embrace all the purposes of a school- room, lecture-rooms, 
lodge-rooms, and a variety of other accomndodation, to make a rental equal to common 
interest on the money expended. The object of the twenty-shilling share was to enable 
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every Odd Fellow to have abriekin the buildiiig^ which he might, at it were, caU hie 
own,— to give him the first feeling of independesoe, and the knowledge of himaelf j 
and these objects failed for the reasooa we have described. Bat the Leeds Committee 
attempted to obtain an Act of Parliament to reduce these difficnltietf if not to remove 
them ; and for that purpose an Act of Parliament, permitting the transfer of sharest 
without the intervention of the. stamp duty, was drawn out, and laid before the Chan<^ 
ceUor of the Exchequer, by a deputation composed of the member for Leeds, and the 
member for Bradford, who in strong terms represented the evil under which the people 
laboured, and the disadvantages which accrued to the country, from the noo-erection 
of public buildings by reason of the stamp act. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
listened with the most profound attention to the deputation, and admitted the ntility 
and excellence of the Order, and the laudability of the object ; but declined to sanotioii 
the bill, from the preference which it would give to one class of duty payers over 
another. For the present, then, the bill is Idet. But do we despair for this? Not we. 
Like the tempered spring, we are more braced under the pressure ; and we call upon 
the Order not to forego the noble object thus contemplated, by an answer which we 
hope was given not irrevocably nor unchangeably, but to be both altered and amendedf 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is more fully impressed with the important body 
of men who seek this boon at his hands, and with the advantages which he would confer 
on society, by permitting the erection of buildings for literary and scientific purposes 
in small shares, without their being liable to the stamp duty. For schools alone, it is 
most worthy of the consideration of a professedly liberal and enlightened government* 
for institutions, where the unoccupied working-men might assemble to keep active 
minds employed, it would be of the most incalculable benefit, — for museums of art 
and mechanical science, in a country like ours, dependant mainly upon its ingenuity, 
and industry, it would be highly advantageous ; in short, the benefits of such an act 
are not to be set against a few pounds more or less to the revenue, which if lost would 
be never felt, but which we contend would never be lost, for the best of all reasona,— * 
that without this privilege being granted, no such buildings will be erected. 

But we further contend that such grants are only part of the means towards that 
universal civilization, which is the end of peace, and should be the object of all good 
governments to obtain for the world. The days are past when men were servile to 
dominant factions; there is nothing for it now but mental superiority ; we move in 
another place altogether,— the race is not now to the swift, nor the battle to the strong* 
Men have learned to look on the head as given for cultivation, and to that cultivation 
as a certain result of application and industry. They have found out that he who has 
the most wisdom, has the most power within his possession, and that now the cry is 
" get knowledge" amid all the population, from the cottage to the throne itself. We 
are wishful, then, to bring the Order, from one end of the Unity to the other, to the 
consideration of this subject calmly, and with the deliberation which it requires. We 
have seen how in all matters of weight and moment, the end sought has been ultimately 
obtained by persevering representation and petition ; and we do not despair, nay, we 
think it highly probable, that when the subject is again brought under the consideration 
of her Majesty's government, with the condition, number, and class of the petitioners, 
the advantages which society derives from their Order as a body,-*their loyal and well- 
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intentioned objects generally, — men, working-men, Tolantarily seeking knowledge, and 
the means to become better members of the state, practising moral virtues highly, and 
only seeking to be more moral and more yirtuous : men, provident, laborious and 
honourable, asking from their protectors, the fulfilment of their inheritance, one only 
of the many privileges which are given to the wealthy, — we say, that we think the 
government will grant our Order of 140,000 men, who distribute annually amongst 
themselves in sickness, and in poverty, and in destitution, ^^120,000, saved from their 
hard earnings, wrenched from their simple indulgences, and devoted to the noblest 
attributes of the human heart, — the means to increase and perpetuate those attributes, 
to raise the standard of their moral excellence, and to establish more fully and more 
widely, the principle of self-protection and dependancjB, rather than ignorance and 
pauperism, two of the foulest features which blot the English character. 

We recommend, then, to the Order to try what memorials will do with Mr< 
Baring ; memorials from all parts of tbfii Unity, setting forth before him, what we 
really are as a body, and asking him to reconsider the question to which he has given s 
negative. We have reason to believe that the House of Commons will support any 
measure which has for its object the cultivation of the human mind, and the attainment 
of human excellence. We have been a laughing-stock and a bye-word in days past 
because our true character, and our real usefulness have not been known. Let us shew 
ourselves to the world with openness and candour, — let us court inquiry into the nature 
of our institution, — let us shew the representatives of the people, that our request is one 
which they can and ought to support ; that our voluntary association principle is one 
which fulfils half of what the world speaks of as good, and that the other half they 
ought to contribute for the maintenance of rule and obedience, and for the dissemination 
of useful knowledge. Let us onward and petition the legislature, now before the session 
commences, for our act, — an act which vdll give to every working-man his own vine 
and fig tree, none daring to make him afraid. We know too that we shall be supported 
by many enlightened men, who will be glad to avail themselves of our act for the 
erection of national and other schools, — that such a measure would enable them in 
towns and villages to raise temples everywhere to literature, and however poor the fane, 
no matter, if the human mind does but expand, *' here a little and there a little," the 
aggregate of that expansion will be felt wherever the sun shines, or the breath of 
heaven blows. We think, too, that we shall have the press with us. The improvement 
of the intellectual condition of the people cannot but be a matter of deep interest to all 
who know and exercise their own ; and the mighty engine which governs public opinion, 
will not despise the object which the Odd Fellows, humble though they be, are seeking* 
To Him who governs all things we commit our course, — ours is but a small vessel in the 
flotilla among which it sails ; but though small, it is manned, manned with human beuigs 
anxious to keep the same intellectual course, and if not abreast, at least to follow in 
the wake ; and we are already assured that with such feelings, our efforts will be 
assisted, and that friendly hands will be held out to us to help us on to reach the goal 
for which we are striving; for though we are a body of men without public friendships 
and, parhaps, without much public sympathy, yet we are linked in the common bond 
of human civilization, and we are doing our best to fulfil the greatest object of oar 
temporary existence. 
Leeds f December 1«/, 1840. ROBERT BAKER. 
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THE FIRST LOVE OF MISS SARAH MARIA STUBBS. 

WRITTJIK FOR THK ODD FALLOWS* MAOAZINK. * 

BY ALEXANDER C. SHERRIFF, BRAMLEY DISTRICT. 

CHAPTER II. 

" Oh. quicker far is lover's ken 
Than the dull glance of common men, 
And by strange sympathy can spell 
The thoughts the loved one 'wiU. not tell.** 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Three ladies with nenrous dlsordera, and an old gentleman addicted W^ hypo* 
chondriasm, sometimes fancying himself to be an old night-cap, and sometimes apewtef 
pint pot, came to breathe the pure air of WEBtbury^ and the business of the apothecary 
increased in consequence. An advertisement, therefore, appeared in the " Bullingtoti 
Qazeite" informing the world that " Mr. Peter Philtree, apothecary, VVestbury^ 
was in immediate want of an apprentice, who should be treated as one of the family ; 
that he, the said Mr. Peter Philtree, considered that this opportunity should not be 
lost sight of by parents and guardians, and that a premium would be expected. 

It was observed, (for what can equal the scrutinising powers of a country village ?) 
that an unusual number of letters was received and dispatched by Mr. Philtree for fivd 
days succeeding the publication of the Bullington Gazetiey and on the. seventh, the 
''Highflyer" stage- coach from Bristol to BuUington '*drew up" at the apothecary's 
door, and having then and there deposited a tall young gentleman, with a very small 
portmanteau, did what most stage-coaches do in like circumstances — drove on again. 

•" Mr. Fulford, I presume," exclaimed Mr. Philtree, as he hastened to the dooi^ 
to receive his visitor. 

*' That is my name, sir," responded the tall young gentleman with the small 
portmanteau, ** and here is a letter from my uncle." 

Mr. Adolphus Henry Fulford was immediately installed into the office of appren*> 
tice, with all rights, privileges, aud immunities thereto pertainmg, amongst which 
the possession of an attic, dignified by th6 appellation of " Mr. Fulford's room," which 
measured eight feet by six, andcontained four chairs, considerably the worse for wear^ 
and an old bedstead with tarnished curtains, was certainly of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Fulford had somewhat of mystery attached to him. With his parentage, and 
former place of residence, Ihe good folks of Westbury were totally unacqnaintedi 
Mr. Peter Philtree was pumped, without any beneficial result accruing to the operators ; 
he had no tr«/e, and told no secrets to his housekeeper : the secret, therefore, if secrets 
there were, was un- come-at-able, and the denizens of Westbury were in a fever of 
curiosity in consequence. 

We, however, being acquainted with the private affairs of Mr. Fulford, from his 
first unconscious squall in his nurse's arms to the present date hereof, rnd also with 
his pedigree since the year 1500, think ourselves perfectly qualified to write a complete 
life of the said gentleman, in folio, with illustrations ; and we do hereby promise (if 
^e world use us as we deserve) that at some future period we will do bo. For the 
present, let the following meagre outline buffice. 

. Mr. Fulford was a specimen of the genus — literati-class poets. At sundry timet 
had compositions from his pen, bearing the titles, " Remember Thee," '* Forget Tbee» 
No I" and others of the like delectable tendency enriched the columns of certain news* 
papers, and met with universal applause. 

-Exactly one week after his arrival in Westbury, the poet's comer of the BuUingtoH 
Gazette contained a beautiful effusion, the title of which our unlucky memory hath been 
unable to retain, but which was a very good title for all that, signed with the initials 
A. H. F.,' Westbury, with a note by the sapient editor, purporting "that any future 
communication from their talented correspondent, with the initieds aforesaid, would 
he immediately attended to. " 

Mr. Fulford was perfectly aware of his own talents being considerably greater than 
-those of a majority of his fellow-men, and yet it was astonishing how little hauteur was 
the consequence of that knowledge ; he had his peculiarities, — all ffreat men have^bul 
V6l» 6 -No. 5—2 F. 
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they were innocent ones. He wore his shirt collar h la Byron, talked in an eitremely 
low, soft tone of Yoice, railed against Wordsworth, and declared that the Prince of 
Poets was Alaric A. Watts ; Byron bein^ the great Mogul of the fraternity. 

In person he was tall, — sported rather prominent cheek-hones — a very low fore- 
head, — and blue eyes, with lashes of a light yellow, corresponding with the hair wbicli 
covered his caput. Nobody said — nobody could say, that he was handsome, but eyery- 
body said he miut be cleyer, — he looked so very singular. He had served part of bis 
apprenticeship elsewhere, but from some cause or other (which we do not feel inclined 
in the meantime to divulge,) he had come to Westbury for the purpose of ** serving it 
out/' 

Mr. Philtree was a conservative,— a zealous, uncompromising supporter of church 
and state, and had spouted at three distinct meetings called for the purpose of allowing 
the iah^itants of Westbury a»id the neighbouring village of Bungle wood, to make 
known to the legislature their opinions on the subject of ** tithes, Sunday travelling, and 
O'Connell," in each of which he had spoken for five minutes with great fluency and 
effect. 

The apdthecary's pew at the parish church was a square box, capable of containing 
his own body, and with proper packing five others. It was a very pleasant affair, 
covered with cloth which had once been green, but having lost its original glosa in 
his father's days, it seemed to struggle between that colour and a light brown — garnished 
with brass nails, some with bright heads, some with dull ones, and some with no heads 
at all, and on the whole was worthy of the portly and self-important personage who 
every Sunday afternoon might be found sleeping within it as soundly as if he had swal- 
low ed one of his own narcotics. 

The next pew was a finer concern still ; it had recently changed its coat from green 
to crimson, and the nails were particularly bright and particularly regular ; it was a 
perfect' model of elegance, and the property of '* Mr. John Siubbs, yeoman, of 
Giggleton House, near Westbury." 

W^ have said that Mr. Philtree attended church regularly, — in the morning for 
edification — in the afternoon for sleep ; thither also, on the second Sunday after his 
arrival, came his apprentice, and separated from him by one inch of deal board, and 
the usual quantum of cloth and nails, sat Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs. 

Was it wonderful that Miss Stubbs, with the delightful verses in the BuUingto» 
Gazette still ringing in her ears, should be in some perturbation of spirits at this close 
proximity to their author, — that she by some unlucky chance should neglect the infor- 
mation so sonorously communicated by the clerk, that the choir should forthwith per- 
form that masterpiece of composition, the '* hundredth psalm," and that, while the 
rest of the congregation were bhouting with might and main, she alone should be turning 
over the leaves of her prayer-book in tremulous haste, occasioned by her anxiety to join 
them, and her ignorance of the lines, — was this at all wonderful ? 

And further, was it wonderful that Mr. Fulford, seeing the distress of the ladj, 
should advance, and with a bow of exquisite grace, and an ** allow me, madam," so 
soft as to be almost inaudible, tender his own prayer-book, and with his long white 
finger, point out the exact word which fifty-eight adults and sixty little children were 
singing in all sorts of voices, and in all manners of ways at that identical moment *, and 
lastly, was it wonderful that Miss Stubbs, overcome by attentions so elegantly paid, 
should reward Mr. Fulford with a blush and with a glance, which told more plainly 
than words of any sort or size, the gratitude which she felt? Wonderful I No — not at 
all wonderful. 

Tiiat glance, however, and that rosy blush, did for Mr. Fulford ; his heart was 
peculiarly sensitive,— his affections warm and enthusiastic. Miss Stubbs was certainly 
a Sweet girl, rather too much of the Turkish style of beauty perhaps, but a 'fine woman 
nevertheless, with a skin pure as alabaster, and cheeks which might have shamed the rose. 
There might have been another motive f he had heard of Mr. Stubbs' riches, and 
miffht have wished to appropriate (legally of course) a portion of them along with Miss 
Stubbs for his own use ; but if such wish existed, it was buried in the recesses of his own 
bosom, and as impartial and veritable chroniclers, we are mum upon the subject. 

The remainder of service time was consumed by Mr. Philtree in taking bis 
customary nap, and by Mr. Fulford in darting a succession of glances — in sighing 
audibly ten times, (both sighs- and glances being of course directed against his fair 
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neighbour) — ^in feflting bis light yellow hair and his head along with it, upon two fingerf 
of his left hand; — in looking exceedingly melancholy, starting at times with somewhat 
of a theatrical air, and seemingly determined "to think no more,'' but relapsing almost 
immediately into his former moody frame. To sum up all in a few eipressive words—- 
Mr. Adolphns Henry Fnlford was in love I 

Another week rolled on, and in the crimson-coTered pew with the bright brass 
nails, sat Miss Stubbs, but the apothecary's box was without a tenant. We do not 
insinuate that the lady tDoa in the least disappointed at the non-appearance of her 
interesting neighbour with the blue eyes and poetic soul, — but she did appear somewhat 
put out of the way, and tatu observed to turn her eyes a great many times to the door 
bj which Mr. Philtree generally entered the church, with the hope, it may be, of 
seeing his apprentice ; if this supposition be correct, her hopes were delusif e, for, 
'* confession," *' lessons," and '* litany " passed OTer, and Mr. Fulford came not. 

Miss Stubbs dropped her prayer-book with a feeling of more than ordinary 
exhaustion when the benediction was pronounced, but was roused by observing that 
her careless treatment of it had produced an astonishing effect,— a note had been 
displaced, and now lay on the table, and the first glance assured her that its super- 
scription was her own name. To describe Miss Stubbs' feelings at this discovery, 
would be impossible, — visions of future bliss, of bright and happy hours, in which the 
apothecary's apprentice acted a conspicuous part, floated before her ''mind's eye," 
iatemipted only by a scorching feeling of curiosity to examine the interior of the note. 
Her feelings of propriety, and the dread of prying eyes prevented her from opening it 
in church, but never had sermon appeared of so unconscionable a length as did the 
rector's of Westbury that day. 

The open air was gained at last, and the avenue which led to Giggleton House ; 
no profane eye could now watch her motions, and the note was taken from its resting 
place in a black silk bag, the gift of Felicia Muller ; a glance at the seal shewed two 
turtle doves, and the latin motto *' Ego amo ;" — another instant and the contents wera 
open to her eager gaze. With a throbbing heart she read the following verses : — 

Amid thy hair, oh, gently twine 
A wreath of rose leaves from thy bower. 
And 'neath their shade will roses shine 
Far sweeter than their sister flower. 
Thy blushing cheek will sweeter be 
Than roses* tints or bloom to me. 

Or twine beneath thy ringlets* shade 
A glowingr wreath Arom off the vine. 
And clustering grapes in ambush laid 
Will rival those in eastern clime. 
The glances of thine eye will be 
Bright as the purple gnpe to me. 

Oh I deck thy calm and gentle brow 
With tender leaves of glossy green. 
From fragrant plants whose odours flow 
To deck the morning's sonny mien. 
Thy breath's perAime will sweeter be 
Than sweets from mingled flowers to me. 
•  

Miss Stubbs read this specimen of an apothecary's geniui with more interest and 
delight than our reader has done ; it had no signature, but her heart whispered that one 
being only, in Westbury, could have penned such lines. The idea of secreting them 
in her prayer-book was a felicitous one, and seemed to shew a talent for intrigue, which 
every lover should. possess. True he came far short of the beau ideal of a lover which 
her fancy had formed ; but there was a mystery about him, and mystery is the soul of 
romance. She could not conceal from herself that Mr. Fulford was far from handsome, 
hnt in her opinion, his features were intellectual, and his blue eyes expressive. She 
thought of her father, and felt sure that he woidd disapprove of the connection, and 
forbid it. <'Alas 1 fathers have flinty hearts," soliloquized Miss Stubbs ; *' they look to 
wealth alone ; but give me, oh I give me a man of talent, and — poverty is welcome." 

Oh Godl how little do the beings fvho talk thus, know of the ruthless demon they 
invoke ; of the agony, deep and dreadful, which they welcome. It is a pretty word 
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that poverty, and poets have amased themselTea with painting it hand in hand with lore, 
and happiness. Bat the r«a/t/y— what is it ? The Upas tree of life, which poisons 
every enjoyment, — breathes desolation and ruin over every noble feelhig, and ceases 
only to blight, and scorch, and wither, when it hath rendered the heart a blasted 
wUdemeu— a residence for everything vUe and unclean. 

(To be concluded in the next. J 



THE LONELY HOUR. 

BY JOHN BOOTH, P. G. 

Thbrk is an hour, a lonely hour, which all have felt and known, 
In which the heart is suddenly and mournfully cast down ; 
The buried griefs of banished years rise up with double power, 
To throw their shadowy shapes of gloom around that lonely hour. 

Borne sudden cross, an unkind look, or word, from those we love, 
Within the soul this solemn sense of loneliness will move : — 
A friend's deceit — the rude world's scorn — misfortune's bitter shower- 
Some tristful strain of harmony, may cause this lonely hour. 

And then the visions of our youth, in alter'd garb and hue. 
Before our memory's sadden'd gaze present themselves to view ; 
Oh I then, Ambition's brilliant dreams no more the heart devour. 
But all is dark and desolate in that dull, lonely hour. 

The star of hope, which erewhile shed its lustre on our way. 
Then sinks in night, and all the lovely flowers of life decay ; 
A boding gloom of coming ill upon the soul doth lour. 
And thoughts of deep despondency fill up that lonely hour. 

So should it be ! else far too proud the heart of man would grow. 
Were all continual happiness and sunshine here below ; 
Yes, it is wise I that life should have its mingled sweet and sour, 
And sage experience may be gleamed from every lonely hour. 

For purer — holier — are the hopes which afterwards arise, 

When from the breast that load of care and sinking sorrow flies ; 

And sweeter are the orisons the grateful heart doth pour, 

When Faith has put to flight the gloom that mark'd that lonely hour. 

Wentworth Lodge, New Malton, 



To die of a broken heart is an expression piuch ridiculed by those who, not pos- 
sessing one themselves^ cannot comprehend the possibility of such a thing. We do not 
imagine such a death to be of common occurrence, the feelings of our modern race 
being for the 'most part entirely absorbed by the most trivial subjects; dress, riches, 
dissipation, and vanity of all kinds being their idols. There is another and a commoner 
fate, which is far more melancholy, more pitiable, and that is — to live with a broken 
heart. 

Judgment of Books.— I have no rule by which to judge of what I read, but that 
of consulting the disposition in which I rise up from my book ; nor can I well conceive 
what sort of merit any piece has to boast, the reading of .which leaves no beneTolent 
impression behind it, nor stimulates the reader to anything that is virtuous or good.— 
EouaseaUt 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MOULD. 

Thb name and appearance of the substance called monld, or rather of substances 
in a state of monldiness (to use a more intelligible expression,) are familiar to every 
one. A good and common example of what we refer to is seen in paste, made with 
ground wheat, or barley and water, and which has been kept until it has become stale 
or putrescent. A white downy layer of matter gathers on the top of the paste, com- 
posed of innumerable fine threads or films, woven into a sort of network, with loose 
points shooting here and there, and the whole almost impalpable to the touch. This 
is a sight, as we have siiid, with which every one is familiar, but few are acquainted 
with the true cause or nature of the phenomenon in question. As the subject is curi- 
ous, we shall now give some explanation of it, and, in doing so, we shall make use of 
gome observations of M. Dntrochet npon the point, which appeared in a late number 
of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

Monld, or mvjor, as it is named by naturalists, consists of vegetables of the class 
called n^usorest from their being developed from infusions of animal or vegetable 
matter. These vegetables, when examined microscopically, are found to vary in their 
Batare and appearance, according to the character of the substances contained in the 
infusion from which they are evolved. 

Some naturalists haye regarded the infnsores forming mould, as the products of 
spontaneous generation ; but the general opinion now is, and it is one much more in 
accordance with the known laws of nature, that they owe their appearance to the 
development of certain invisible germs, which are scattered throughout nature in pro- 
fusion, and which only require favouring condition to assume their being, and develope 
themselves. Admitting this as the most rational view of the matter, there are other 
interesting points to determine. When mould gathers on the surface of an animal or 
vegetable infusion, had the germs which gave rise to it their immediate origin in the 
air, or in the water, or in the matters contained in the water ? The best way of deter- 
mining the true source of mould is, to conduct experiments upon colourless vegetable 
infusions, where every change in the liquid, as it progresses to putridity, can be as- 
certained with accuracy. This was the manner in which M. Dutrochet proceeded, and 
the first result observed by him, with the aid of the microscope, was the development 
of a number of vegetable filaments in the liquid. 

These filaments had the appearance of a kind of felt, composed of branching threads. 
They accumulated in greatest numbers at the bottom of the vessel containing the liquid, 
and also appeared adhering to its sides ; they all seemed to radiate from a common 
centre. Some time after this appearance was exhibited in the liquid, the experiments 
being performed with shallow glass vessels, and in the open air, the vegetable filaments 
attained to the surface of the liquid, and w«|pe soon covered with a kind of white effer- 
vescence, which, examined in the microscope, was found to be entirely composed of 
mould of the minutest dimensions, though variously constituted. A number of ex- 
periments always produced the same result, the white coating of mould never appearing 
on the surface, until the vegetable filaments that sprang up in ^the putrescent liquid 
had spread thrbugh its whole bulk. This, at first sight, countenanced the opinion that 
the mould on the surface originated in the infusory vegetable filaments within the body 
of the liquid, but M. Dutrochet entered into further experiments to determine the point. 
He enclosed small glasses, in the form of shallow cups or watch glasses, within a glass 
bell, and observed the same phenomena to ensue as in the free air. He therefore 
arrived at the important conclusion, that the filaments or threads constituting the 
mould on the surface of putrescent liquids, is simply the production or extension into 
the air of vegetables growing in the liquid. " I have seen, says he. '* in the most 
distinct manner, the aSrial filaments of the mould (those, namely, external to the 
liquid,) springing from the stalks of the aquatic filamentous vegetable; sometimes by- 
a production from the side, and sometimes by the sprouting out of the extremity of 
one of these aquatic filaments, which, in coming into the air, became, by that alone, a 
filament of mould, and then assumed an opacity which it had not so long as it con- 
tinued an aquatic filament." 

These conclusions of M. Dutrochet, though formed from observations of aqueous 
solutions, may be applied to paste of the kind referred to, or to any combinatioqs, 
jrbatever ma^ be their consistence, of vegetable or organic matter with water. In« 
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fusory aqaattc Tegetables are first formed in the mass or in the Bolotion, and it is by 
their rising up or protrusion into the air, that mould is formed, the filaments in the 
liquid being simply its growth-stalks, or what is technically called, its thallui. 

This is an important step gained in explaining the evolution of mould. The 
material question, however, stUl lemains,— whence have these infusory aquatic vege- 
tables their origin ? This is a point which can only be answered, in a measure, by 
conjecture. The probability is, as has already been stated, that their seeds, or germs, 
are abundant in the atmosphere, and, indeed, throughout all nature, although from 
their excessive minutenss they are invisible, until they are placed in circumstances 
favourable for their development into their full vegetable condition. And not only are 
the germs of mould abundant in number, but their varieties also are immense. These 
have been arranged by naturalists into families, possessing severally characters as 
distinct and well marked as any in the invisible vegetable kingdom. Into details of 
these, however, it would be out of place to enter here. It may only be observed, that 
almost all the varieties of mould-vegetables assume, when they reach their full growth 
in the open air, that green hue which characterizes, more or less, and distinguishes 
every member of the ordinary vegetable kingdom. It may also be remarked that mould, 
properly speaking, is purely vegetable, and that the infusory animalcules which are so 
often seen amongst it, are entirely of an independent character. They Are developed 
in abundance, generally, in liquids which develope mould, but they eat the latter 
and destroy it, instead of having any share in its production or maintenance. M. Dntro- 
chet made several experiments to determine what circ^ms.tances were most favourable 
or otherwise to the evolution from their invisible seeds of the infusory vegetables con- 
stituting mould. He arrived at the conclusion, that " the presence of an acid or an 
alkali in a free condition, (that is to say, uncombined with any other substance) is 
necessary for determining the growth of these vegetables in any infusion of organic 
(animal or vegetable) substances." 

No living being, however, it is well known, can live in a liquid which is either 
too acid or too alkaline. If there is above a hundredth part by weight of an alkali, 
such as pure potash or soda, in any infusion, mould will not be produced ; and if there 
is above one drop of any acid, such as oil of vitriol or aqua fortis, in each half ounce, 
the same will be the result. 

The sourness, or acescencev which appears in paste, or other organic solutions, 
is, according to M. Dutrochet, a condition indispensable to the production of monld. 

It is obvious, if these deductions be correct, that, by adding to any infusion which 
it is wished to preserve from mouldiness, an acid or alkali in proportions slightly 
greater than those stated, the object will be effected. 

Albumen, or the whites of eggs, was also found by M. Dutrochet to be remarkably 
opposed to the generation of mould, or4rather to be development of the infusory 
vegetables which produce it. 

This knowledge might be usefully applied to the preservation of paste, where it it 
made in small quantities. 



TO THE SUN. 
(selected.) 



Bright, rolling Monarch of the day ! 

Hast thou. thy splendours thrown 
On ocean's waste, or far away . 

O'er Afric's Ifinds unknown ? 

Hast thou o'er Greenland's snowy fields 

Thy cheering light display'd ? 
Or on the iceberg's hoary shields 

Thy melting beams arrayed ? 

On the tall heights of pyramids, 
Have thy bright rays e'er shone,— 
Loyai Bromley Lodge^ Newark District. 



Or wild Arabia's desert beds 
Thy presence ever known ? 

O'er cities, mountains, meads, and glens, 
And ocean's deep and vast, — 

Or where the lake's broad bosom bends, 
Thy radiance ever cast ? 

Yes 1 over all my beams I've flnng, 
And chas'd the gloom of night, 

Since the Eternal's fiat rung. 
And said,— *< Let there be light 1" 
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LINES ON KIRKSTALL ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 

Written by the desire of, and addressed to, M. T.. by a Member of the Armley Odd FeliowB* 

Literary Institution. 

• 

Relic of ancient days 1 the moonbeams fall 
With cheerless aspect on thy crumbling wall : 
The gloom of circling years for ever fled 
Lurks in thy aisles, and wraps thy towering head : 
Ages have passed, and every ruthless storm 
Has reveird in its wrath around thy form : 
The lightning's lurid gleam, in dreadful play, 
Has left thee roofless, and thy summits grey,-— 
Still undismay'd thy mouldering turrets soar, 
And court the tempest's rush, the thunder's roar,—- 
Raise their bold fronts by circling ages riv'n, 
And rear their ivied walls in pride to beav'n. 

Alas 1 bow chang'd from that which time bath shewn, 
Since yonder streamlet murmur'd gently on : 
No more the pilgrim wends his weary way. 
And breathes in pious vows his toil away,— 
Recalls the scenes so dear to those who roam, 
His native vales, — his own, his happy home ; 
Hears the fond sigh, the long and last adieu 
That spoke in sorrow's tone affection true,"— 
Her last embrace, her ashy cheek of woe. 
The anguish of the soul which passetb shew. 
Sweep o'er his heart. He lifts his streaming eye 
To mercy's fount, where blessings only lie,— 
Wipes the big tear undying love has shed, 
And murmurs benedictions on her bead. 

The holy Cross, that badge of bliss to men, 
Upreared its sacred head in mercy then-; 
The matin song in joyful notes arose, 
And thrilling vespers told the evening's close ; 
The cloistered monks, in stately sad array. 
Advance with measured steps to end the day ; 
And now the bell's unvaried chimes, declare 
To distant ears the evening hour of prayer ; 
And suppliant eyes in earnest gaze are bent, 
And lowly orisons in fervour sent ; 
The incense floats upon the fanning breeze, 
And enters heaven a sacrifice of peace. 

But all is desert now, and all is gone, — 
Its beauty pass'd, its greatness overthrown ; 
The marble altar to the earth is cast, — 
A sad memento of the glory past ; 
Where columns rose, and sculptures passing fair, 
The ivy waving green alone is there : 
Wreath of the tomb I whose mantling branches spread, 
As if to bide the havoc time hath made, — 
How art thou fallen 1 Never more the hymn 
Shall wake thy hoary walls and vistas dim ; 
The dismall cell, from whence b^ve often sprung . 
The groans of breaking hearts, by torture wrung ; 
^ The lofty roof from whence the tones have soar'd, 
That spoke a Father lov'd — a God adored ; 
The pillar's noble height, the marble bust,— 
Whei e are they now ? Go search thee in the dust 1 
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These are thy judgments, God ; thy high command $ 
In this — in all, we trace thy mighty hand ; 
Thine eye can pierce benenth the cloak of art, — 
Can shew the motive, and lay bare the heart ; 
Deceit may palm on man its borrowed hue, 
But hides no thought, no action from thy view i 
With lowly mind, we lift our eyes to thee, . 
Acknowledge all thy power, and bend the knee. 

My task is done 1 If noble be the theme 

As muse can offer up, or poet dream, 

Thine be the praise ; the subject was thine own ; 

Mine but the pen that writ thy breathings downrt 

If I have failed to bid those breathings live, 

Be thine the task to pity and forgive ; 

Or if my words, though lowly in their strain. 

Have touched thy heart, I have not sung in vain 1 



THE YOUNG TRAMP. 

A SKETCH OF OUR ORDER, BY A MEMBER. 

CHAPTER II. 
Mr. Mit/ord*8 Death, and Godfrey* 8 Initiation into the Order. 

GoDFRBT Mitford was bom in Manchester, and was the youngest of three children, 
William, Gertrude and Godfrey. Mr. Mitford having had a tolerable education, which 
few possessed in his days, was a man of exemplary virtue, and well known to all 
around for his charity and simplicity of manners and life. His children were edacated 
in the same manner as himself, and that which was taught by precept was enforced bj 
practise. William, the eldest of the three children, was put in the employ of a 
manufacturer, where his good conduct procured him the special esteem of his master ; 
while his learning and natural abilities, and steady application of them, gave him a 
peculiar advantage over the rest in the same employ. William had been with his master 
some three years, when circumstances had rendered it necessary that his employer should 
go to what was then thought, and is now by some, the *' City of Refuge," — America; 
and after several ineffectual entreaties with Mr. Mitford, consent was at last given that 
William should go with him \. and he set off from Manchester when about eighteen years 
old, with the blessings of a mpther, the counsels of a good father, and the sighs of a 
brother and a sister. 

It was about a yearor two after the last struggle of the European Mars that Mr. 
Mitford joined the Order. Its Lodges and members were of course few, and had then 
to struggle with those two early opponents of truth — custom and prejudice. The Order 
found in Mr. Mitford a zealous supporter of its interest's, and he beheld it with pleasare 
'steadily progressing in numbers and respectability, and it seemed even then as prodigal 
of its blessings as the sun of his beams. Mr. Mitford was one of those who studied the 
Order as in its infancy, and its constitution and laws as suited to its numbers ; but 
whenever its increase rendered it necessary that its laws should be altered, or additions 
made, a sacrifice of time, or an increase of trouble to his own Lodge or District, was 
always out of consideration. He discovered that three principles were necessary to make 
an Odd Fellow, — a zealpns watching after every opportunity for the interest of the 
Order,' a careful attention to its principles, and a cool judgment 'to apply them. He 
was one of those men whose tongue never played treachery to his heart, and thought 
twice before he acted once ; and consequently faults of the head were few. In his 
heart reigned a deadly abhorrence to slander and party spirit, and the same principle 
that taught him to resent it when offered to himself, forbade him to see it offered to 
another; and an unfriended brother was often manfully defended -from its blighting 
inllnence. He was not only a straightforward, but as an Odd Fellow ought to be,-* 
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An honest man^ in principle and action ; Odd Fellowship was his vessel, his heart \\i 
belm, its principles the winds that moved it, and truth the haven into which he endear 
VDured to steer it. 

Mr. Mitford had now been a member of the Order some ten or twelve years, and 
had served the offices of his Lodge and District with credit to himself and acknowledged 
benefit to the Order ; and their gratitude was expressed in a variety of presentations. 
His society was courted by all, and his opinion and judgment in all matters relative td 
the management of the Order was sought by all parties, — not as one who would give it 
upon any question, but for his prudence, — not for his popularity, but for his dis^ 
interestedness. 

About this time Mr. Mitford was taken ill, and after a few days' illness was obliged 
to send for the surgeon of his Lodge. The surgeon arrived in great haste, — shook his 
head, — could give no opinion till he had seen more of his patient, — blamed him for his 
negligence in not sending to him sooner, — wrote out a prescription, and left orders to 
adhere strictly to his directions. The next day came, and the next, — the same sun 
still gilded the horizon, and enlivened the dark earth by his presence, and the young, 
with their gay and light hearts, still gambolled in his beams, — the silvered-showers still 
fell, and the gentle zephyrs still fanned the fragile flowers, but brought no health upon 
its wings I The surgeon again arrived, and after a few moments' interview with his 
patient, pronounced him in a dangerous state, and wrote out a note to the Lodge, 
declaring Mr. Mitford entitled 1o the sick gift. The flickering rays of hope were novT 
the only stay of the family, and so feeble is hope, that a strained effort can either raise 
it to thj highest pinnacle of happiness, or prostrate it in the abyss of despair. 

Sickness is the hour of trying practise and profession with ourselves, and with the 
world. The tranquillity and sunshine that hovers round the mind, and bids defiance to 
recollection's power, — or the gloom of guilt that excludes every ray of peace, will tell 
the truth with regard to ourselves, — for he alone has lived well, who can die well 1— 
and the friendly hand, and the tear that glitters in acts of kindness will testify the truth 
of the friendship of the world. 

It was now the utility of our Order was seen in all its hallowed beauty. He was 
immediately visited by the officers of his Lodge, and death lost half its harrowing powef 
amidst the smiling faces that constantly surrounded him. But, alas I he was destined 
not to recover ! He lingered for a few days. Hope now and then lit up his raylesfl 
eyes, like the momentary darting of the sun through the thick clouds, but whose 
disappearing raises a sadder thought, and fills the mind with terror at the coming storm, — 
and animated his few remaining faculties, like the zephyrs play with the rose whose 
leaves are tinted with a melancholy hue, and seems as if resisting the visible hand of 
decay. Medicine, and the skill and attendance of a surgeon, whose abilities none could 
doubt, wad procured for him, as it is for all the members of our Order, and the har- 
rowing thought could not for one moment cross his mind, as to the expense, or bow to 
be paid, even if he recovered. His family received a weekly allowance from his Lodge) 
and though small, they would have been in a far worse condition without even that 
trifle ; and this was received not with the cold, chilling thought of charity, not froni 
those to whom he would be indebted for such, and perhaps expected to return it with 
double interest, and even forfeiture of liberty of thought, — but with gratitude ; and his 
eye glistened with the proud satisfaction, that he had done for them, what they in 
return were but doing for him, and if all had not received of his bounty, it was treasured 
up for them, — and his only regret was, that it was his hour of need before theirs. 
Trifles given in the hour of need are sweet and malleable ; a penny given in distress 
is more than a shilling (;iven in prosperity. Mr. Mitford's closing hour approached ; 
it was on the night the officers of the Lodge usually came to pay his sick gift that Mr* 
Mitford ceased to exist. They had not been long in the room before signs of dissolution 
became manifest ; and after a few efforts to express his gratitude for their kindness in 
having been, — the Order's peculiar character, — friends when friends are most needed^ 
— an affectionate appeal, the simp^city of which we should fail to imitate, on behalf 
of his family, — a prayer for the triumphant success of the Order, and a blessing on all 
its members, Mr. Mitford expired in the arms of the officers of his Lodge ; his last 
hour having been as sweet, and dissolution having come on as tranquilly, as night clasj s 
a summer's eve, when the golden calm of twillight is fttealing over the earth* Mrf » 
Mitford bore her bereavement with fortitude ; had it been otherwise passion would then 
Vol. 6— No. 5—2 G^ 
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brre got the better of priBcipIe, she had done what she could whilst life was therff< 
and when that ceased, exertion too mast cease. 

The next Lodge night the gloomy intelligence was announced in a becoming manDer, 
and received with that feeling which characterises our Order. After some conversatioa 
it was agreed to testify their regret by a funeral procession ; and the best means of 
returning " his kindness back with interest," was for the present left oyer. The funeral 
was to take place on the following Sunday, due notice of which was given to all the 
neighbouring Lodges, and many members promised to attend. 

It was a lovely morning that usherd in the day on which the funeral took place. 
The grey light came creeping over the earth, — the sun tinged the edges of the clouds 
with gold, — the ** slumbering mist '' seemed to bid defiance to his yet feeble rays, but 
was beautifully overcome, — round the high mountains, whereon he seemed to rest, was 
lingering a sweet melancholy hue ; but all grew brighter and brighter, as if by stealth, 
until the trees and fruits, and waving meads and flower-enamelled valleys became like 
those of Aladdin, as if lit up by some magic wand, and ushered in as beautiful a day as 
ever dawned upon the earth. The hour of assembling was drawing near, and about one 
hundred members had already assembled at the Lodge- house, which number continually 
increasing, made the passers-by stop and inquire the meaning of the assemblage, — some 
stopping to satisfy curiosity, and others to inquire the nature of the society. At the 
proper time the members had met, who with the spectators, swelled the number to 
several hundreds. The parties appointed soon began to form the procession, and when 
formed, the whole moved off with that solemnity becoming such an occasion. About 
one half of the members, two and two, went first ; then the corpse, followed by the 
widow, with Godfrey in her right hand, and Gertrude in her leffc, after whom the 
remainder of the members, the whole wearing black sashes and white gloves, which are 
usually worn at funeral processions. With a solemn and steady pace they passed through 
many of the principal streets, and the effect on the inhabitants 'was truly great ; some 
stopping, as if in honour, to let the procession pass, thus completely lining the whole 
of the road, and then following it to see the last sad rite performed* Amongst the 
spectators was many a widow standing with her orphans, and having thoughtfully viewed 
the procession, recognises many of the same Individuals about to shew the same kindnest 
to another in distress as was shewn to her ; and the thrilling glow sparkles in a glittering 
tear, as she shews them their protectors and preservers. Like scattered monuments 
they stood to the imperishable memory of our Order ; and if inquiry was made from 
them, as to who or what the procession were, with hearts that leaped for joy, and 
tongues tipped with proud truth, would they say, — humanity's best friends, whose 
motto is charity, and whose delight is to practise it, — and then point to her own happy 
condition and her well-clad children, and instance that of others, as examples of their 
goodness I With a slow step they reached the burying ground, their tread speaking 
regret, and their features telling pity. The burying ground was filled with specUtora. 
The procession entered the church, and the service being read, they returned to perform 
the last sad rite of our Order. The procession stood round the grave, and the principal 
officer began to read our own impressive oration ; its beautiful form and the sympathy 
which the scene had caused in the multitude made, we may reasonably hope, a lasting 
impression on many. The grave was beautifully situated ; the first beams of the sua 
fell upon it, and lit it up as true friendship does the features at the meeting of two 
long-separated friends ; and you might stand and watch its last rays creep over it, and 
sweetly steal over the hawthorn-hedge, as if loath to depart. 

There is a hallowed sweetnees, a sort of magic glow that seems.to hover round a 
village churchyard, with its winding and sequestered paths, and glimpses of the distant 
hills ; its very aspect makes it the more interesting, — lime, ash, and willow give their 
shade and gloom to many an old and decaying tomb, — it is a sweet and solemn resting- 
place, in which many an hour may be passed by the living without weariness : nature 
consecrates it, — and the feeling with which it fills the mind is unearthly. The gay and 
thoughtless young shun the sight of a grave, or a churchyard, or a funeral, as they 
would an enemy, and think as lightly on either^ as they carelessly turn over the lesves 
of a bible i but the thought that influences this is their greatest enemy. Here dying 
spring-flowers, *'too beautiful to last," emblems of many inmates of the grave, that 
imparted joy and mirth to their circle, like these early flowers inspire us with thoughts 
and hopes of the common sunuuer, — whisper to our hearts death's sovereignty ;— there a 
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dying tree casts a dark shade over all within its sphere ; like the inmates of the grare, 
it had been spared for many years, and exalted in its pride when spangled with dew 
drops, and revelled in its beanty as it reared its towering head to the morning sun« 
shared its warmth the whole of the day, and was yet young and lovely at its setting ; 
it had been fanned by the breeze and shaken by the storm, but like he of whom it is 
the type, was now sinking beneath the withering hand of decay. Yonder a monument 
erected to the memory of some purse-proud man, whose name it was intended should 
aarvive even time ; but the breezes had obliterated it, and the ruthless winds had 
scattered the proudly-emblazoned dust, and the monument had dwindled to half its size. 
You might perceive half lines that tell of his fame and wealth ; but they are 
scattered like traditionary scraps of his memory in the village. By his side and around 
him lie the old and young, the rich and poor, the learned and the illiterate, but oblivion 
wraps her mantle over aU ; and soon gone is his fame, whose only monument is in the 
churchyard. 

The next Lodge night the situation of Mrs.^ Mitford was taken into consideration. 
The Widow and Orphans' Fund was not in operation, nor as yet thought of. A gift 
from the Lodge was immediately proposed ; and a suggestion approved of for an appli- 
cation to the next District Committee to allow a petition to go to the neighbouring 
Lodges for the benefit of the widow. It wanted some seven or eight weeks to the Com- 
mittee. One inquired what the family were to do in the meantime ; and another 
proposed a weekly allowance until the holding of the Committee, which I need not say 
was granted. At the Comnuttee leave was immediately given for the petition to go to 
the other Lodges, which was headed by a donation of two pounds from his own Lodge, 
and aftd^ being out about three months, amounted to some eight or ten pounds ; and 
in what was the best way of employing the money was the next question. Some sug. 
geated a sort of small business, but Mrs. Mitford thought, with a little of Gertrude's 
assistance, a mangle would be the best. Her wish was complied with, preferring to 
eke out existence by the drudgery of a mangle, than the hopes and disappointments 
of a retail business. We have seen with regret men's minds bend to many a low 
occupation, if there be a low occupation in the whole arrangement of society, — for if 
we are not indebted to the scavenger for genius and its fruits, we are for cleanliness, — 
if we are not indebted to the husbandman for learning, we are for sustenance, — 
and to eke from which a comfortable existence, would be as easy as to extract water 
from a desert, or the bee to suck honey from a briar ; but society fosters pride of the 
worst description, not noble generosity, and oftener rewards ambitition than usefulness. 
A widow with a mangle is a sure sign of hard, upright struggling with the world, and 
tells what a change has been there. About two years previous to his death, Mr. Mitford 
had apprenticed Godfrey to a joiner, and Gertrude at this time was learning dress 
making, and neither of them had forgot their duty to their mother, but endeavoured 
to lessen her cares and toils by exerting themselves ; whilst she almost forgot her 
bereavement in the kindness of her friends, and contentment of her children. 

One evening, about three years after the death of Mr. Mitford, as Mrs. Mitford 
had finished the weary toil of another day, and the family were enjoying their evening 
meal with that rare visitant, contentment, Mrs. Mitford broke the silence with saying 
that she had been thinking of making Godfrey an Odd Fellow. On hearing this, his 
honest heart leapt within him, and the deep pleasure was visible in his sparkling eye. 
But a great difficulty presented itself,— how was the money to be obtained ? Godfrey 
was but eighteen years old, and had served four years et his apprenticeship, and his 
wages and the income of the house were but small. After many schemes and suggestions 
—honesty not countenancing some, for domestic comfort was to be sacrificed, — pride 
preventing others, for assistance was to be asked, — and prudence disapproving of many 
more, Godfrey bethought himself of the Manchester and Salford District Provident 
Society, wherein small contributions might be paid weekly. This society is established 
for encouraging the industrious to save while they have it in their power, and small! 
contributions, as low as a penny, (for which interest is allowed) may be deposited, 
the depositor having the advantage of drawing out when he chooses ; the contributions 
are called for at the houses of the depositors, and Godfrey thought that this would be 
the best plan. It was agreed that sixpence a week should be paid into the society ; so that 
in less than twelvemonths from the time it would amount to the sum required. The 
^st payment was made on the following Monday, and with intense pleasure did Ivs 
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weekly leave with his mother the odd supence for so odd, but yet so good a purpose ; 
aod whenever circamstances rendered him unable to leave the sixpence, regret would 
damp his gay spirits, and he would lose half of his usual cheerfulness. Time rolled on 
producing its mighty changes, ruthlessly blasting the fair promises of many, and as 
prodigally squandering its blessings and prospering for awhile the witd^ -schemes of 
others. If he counted the minutes, he was overwhelmed with their number ; hoars 
teemed days, days were stretched into weeks, weeks into months, and months were 
magnified into years, — so impatient, so longing was he for its arrival, — and willingly 
would he have foregone thus much of his existence. In about twelve months, the 
money, with the interest allowed, amounted to the sum required. Mrs. Mitford waited 
on an influential member of the Lodge, and on being acquainted with her business, was 
glad in having the pleasure of proposing so deserving a character ; and Mrs. Mitford, 
in the best possible mtinner, showed her gratitude to the Order, in presenting her son 
to become a member of the Lodge from which she had received so much kindness, when 
kindness was most wanted, and her family snatched from misery, and perhaps from 
ruin. He is indeed a friend who performs an act of kindness when there is not the 
least chance of its being returned. Godfrey was- initiated as soon as he could be after 
application. The initiation ceremony w^as o^refully observed by Godfrey, not with 
suspicion, for suspicion durst uot raise a whisker ad to the place or character of those 
who had shown so much benevolence ; and he thought whatever might be the practices 
of many in the world, they must be different here ; if the licentious or abandoned had 
assembled here, their conduct must be changed ; if drunkards had met, their enjoyment 
must be foregone ; and our evil passions must give way, at least for a time, to the noblest 
principle, — that of lessening human misery. * 

Orphans are like wild flowers 1 We admire the beauty and delicate forms of garden 
flowers, and feel pleasure in plucking the weeds that grow nround them, and seem to 
claim their fellowship ; but the pale hue, the wild gracefulness, and the strong form of 
the wild flower raises a loftier thought, and fills us with mingled emotions of pity and 
regret. They grow by the wayside, and the bee may either sip and cull their sweets, 
or the schoolboy pluck them with '* rude delight." They spring up amongst thorns, 
and briars, and weeds, and seem like straggling stars in the firmament. We have 
gently plucked a flower from the wayside, and tenderly planted it in a garden ; we have 
gently watered it when the rains descended not, and the dews were light ; and oh ! how 
beautiful was the change ! The mild soil of the latter now made its strong form as tender 
and fragile as it was before rough and unseemly ; its hue became the brightest, its per- 
fume the sweetest, and we made it the loveliest flower in the garden I But it was one that 
we had saved from ** wasting its sweetness in the desert air,'' from being unnoticed and 
neglected, and perhaps plucked when in its beauty ; and these thoughts were sweeter 
still. Orphans are like wild flowers, and blessed is the man, and ** thrice blessed" is 
the endeavour of him who seeks to snatch one orphan from the wayside of life, where 
vice and immorality reign, and places it where virtue may have its effects. He is the 
greatest honour to his country who devises the best means for the amelioration of its 
distress ! and the best means are its prevention. One philanthropist is worth a hundred 
heroes 1 It is the worst principle of our depraved nature that spreads misery ; but 
it is Heaven's highest attribute, pity, that relieves it ! Amongst the foremost to relieve 
distress is Odd Fellowship. We see it walking through the earth with open armSi 
welcoming the stranger and forlorn ; but amongst its special objects, are orphans. It 
is the noblest employment of our time and means in relieving distress ; but to snatch 
one orphan from ruin and misery, — to save one drop from the stream of iniquity,— to 
protect and provide for it, when it cannot for itself, — to make it leap at every virtue, 
and shrink from every vice — is noble 1 To comfort a man on the couch of sickness, 
to relieve him when in distress, and to shelter the wanderer, is noble too 1 but to he the 
vidow and orphan's friend, is indeed grand — it is superlative I 

(Chapter III, in our next.) 



Death. — There is nothing more certain than death, nothing more uncertain than 
the time of dying. We should therefore be prepared for that at all times, which may 
come at any time, must come at one time or another. We shall not hasten our death 
by being »tiU ready, bnt sweeten it, )t makes us not die the sooner, bjit the better. 
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LYRICS. 

BY J. P. DOUGLAS. 
No. II. 

THE DREAM IS O'ER. 



The dfeam is o'er ; — we parted, 

My Rosalind and me ; 
I left her broken hearted, 

For a home beyond the sea : 
I foand a homei-— but never 

A love like her who pin'd 
Oo the banks of Eden river,-— 

My own sweet Rosalind 1 

From childhood we were plighted 

Unto each other's troth ; 
And the grief which one had blighted, 

Alas 1 did ruin both. 



When sorrow's wing o'ershaded 
The sunshine of my soul. 

That gentle maiden faded 
As a leaf before its fall. 

The witching spell that bound me 

To this cold earth is gone ; 
The joys which beam'd around me. 

Like summer birds, are flown : 
My harp is on the willow, 

Where the yew and cypress wave, 
And fretting o'er life's billow, 

I seek a foreign grave. 



No. II L 
MEET ME, GENTLE MAIDEN. 



Meet me, gentle maiden. 
When the dew is falling 
On flowers with honey laden, 

And the curfew bell is tolling : 
Meet me in the bower. 
Beside the haunted tower, 
When the winds are asleep, I 
And the stars bright silence keep. 

When the moon is glowing 
On mountain, vale and river, 

And the streamlet sweet is flowing 
In songs of love for ever ; 

Maryport, 



Come, and thy hair I'll twine 
With the rose and jessamine. 
When the winds are asleep, 
And the stars bright silence keep. 

When o'er the pansy's blossom 
Sweet eglantines are breathing. 

And around thy snowy bosom 

Their Mashing arms are wreathing,- 

My gentle lute shall tell 

A tale it loveth well. 

When the winds are asleep. 

And the stars bright silence keep ! 



Plants growino towards thb light. — If a tree is planted by art, or sown by 
natare, in a situation where it is more eiposed to danger — such as being uprooted by 
the wind — on one side than on another, it in no instance fails to put forUi its roots in 
that direction in which they will afford it the greatest possible stability which can be 
afforded by the same exertion of growth. In like manner, we have many instances of 
the seed of a tree accidentally sown and vegetating upon the top of a ruin, sending 
down its roots along the wall for many feet, in order to reach the soil at the bottom, 
as well as of other roots insinuating themselves into the fissures of rocks, and moving 
tons of granite, in order to get a soil fit for affording them that nourishment which they 
draw from the ground. We have ourselves seen many instances of both of these, and 
especially of the latter, upon some immense masses of granite in the birchwoods near 
the seat of the late Macpherson, the translator of Ossian's Poems. The place is in 
Badenoch, in the upper valley of the Spey. So also we have seen instances of a common 
potato, which would not have raised its stem above a foot or eighteen inches if planted 
in the fields in free exposure to the air and light, climb more than forty feet in order to 
reach the single aperture in an old tower by which light was admitted ; and in 1837, a 
dahlia root, which we had forgotten in a dark cellar, had grown to the height of two 
or three feet in the direction of the bottom of the door, the only place at which a glimmer 
pf ^ght wa» admitted into its prison<bouse.— Jlf«(ffe'« Physical Structure of Man, 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBYAN NATIONS. 

[Taken firom Herodotus* Book,— 4, sec. 11.] 

The Libyan nations are these : — ^We begin from Egypt, and the first people we 
meet with are the Adrymachides, who for the most part follow the usages ot figyp^t 
excepting in their dress, which is of the Libyan fashion. The women wear a bracelet 
of brass around each leg, allow their hair to grow, and when they catch vermin, give 
them a bite in return, and throw them away, a custom peculiar to these people ; u is 
also the ceremony observed by them of presenting their daughters to the king before 
marriage. The Adrymachides extend from the borders of Egypt to a lake named 
Plnnus. 

Next to these are the GilUgammes, whose territory extends westward, as far as the 
island Aphrodisias. Midway on this coast lies the island Platea, on which the Cjre- 
nsans founded a colony, and on the main land is the port of Menelaus, and also at 
Aziris, where they dwelt some time. Here the plant silphiura Cagqfcetida) is first foand; 
it belongs to the tract of country, extending from the island Platea, to the mouth of the 
Syrtis. The customs of these peoples are similar to those of the other Libyan nations. 

Bordering upon the Gilligammes towards the west, are the Asbystes, who occupy 
the country above the territory of Gyrene, inland ; for they no where approach the 
coast : they are accustomed more than any other Libyans to drive chariots four-in-hand, 
and very much affect the manners of the Cyrenseans. Their neighbours on the westera 
tide are the 

Auschises, who are situated inland, beyond Barca, yet approach the coast near 
the Evesperides. In the heart of their territory there is an inconsiderable people, 
called Cabales, who occupy a part of the coast near Tauchira, a city of the Barcsans; 
their customs are the same as those of the Gilligammes. Westward of the Aachises 
are the 

Nasamones, a numerous people. During the summer season they leave their flocls 
on the coast, and ascend to a region named Augila, to gather dates ; fur palm trees 
grow there in abundance, and are all productive. They also catch locusts, which they 
dry in the sun, and then grind them to powder, which they mix with milk ; and this is 
their beverage. They practice polygamy. Their oaths and enchantments are thus 
performed : — When they take an oath, they touch the grave of some person reputed to 
have been eminently just and virtuous ; and for the purpose of divining future events, 
they repair to the tombs of their ancestors, and having pronounced prayers, lay them- 
selves down to sleep upon the sepulchre, and if they have any dream, avail themselves 
of it. In contracting covenants, each party drinks out of the hand of the other ; or if 
they have no liquid, they take earth and lick it. Next to the Nasamones are (once 
were) the 

Psylliaiis ; they perished in the following manner : — ^The south wind had dried op 
all their cisterns ; and all the regions within the Syrtis are destitute of springs. After 
conferring together they, with one consent, set out to make war upon the south wind. 
I report what I was told by the Libyans. When they reached the desert, the south 
wind blew and overwhelmed them with sand. The Nasamones possess the territory of 
those who thus perished. 

Beyond these people, towards the south, and in a wilderness frequented by ferocious 
animals, dwell the Garamantes, who avoid all intercourse with other men. They have 
no weapons of war, nor even know how to defend themselves. Towards the west, and 
on the sea coast, the Nasamones are bounded by the Maces. They shave their locks, 
so as to leave a crest of tresses growing on the crown of the head, each side being shorn 
to the skin. In war they carry shields formed from the skin of the ostrich. The river 
Cinyps, rising in an eminence called the hill of the Graces, runs through their country 
into the sea. This hill of the Graces is thickly covered with trees, though all the 
other parts of Libya, abovementioned, are bare. It is about two hundred furlongs 
from the coast. 

The Gindanes are situated next to the Maces. The women of this tribe distinguish 
themselves by wearing a number of leather bands round their ankles, indicating, as it is 
said, the number of their admirers. The projecting coast in front of the Gindanes is 
possessed by the Lotophages, who, as their name indicatest subsist upon the fimit of 
the lotus ; this fruit is nearly equal in size to that of the mastick, and in sweetness 
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resembles the date. The Lotopbages prepare a wine from it. Their *nezt neighbours 
on the coast are the MacblyeSi who also subsist, though not so exclusively , on the 
fruit of the lotus. They occupy the banks of a large river, called Triton, emptying 
itself into a spacious lake named Tritnnis, in which is an island called Phla, where it 
is said the Lacedaemonians were destined to found a colony. The story is thus told ;— 
When Jason had constructed the ship Argo, at the foot of Mount Pelion, and had put 
on board not only a hecatomb, but a brazen tripod, intending to proceed to Delphi ; 
he would have doubled Peloponnesus ; but when off Mallea, a north wind drove him to 
the coast of Libya, and before he discerned the land, he found himself amid the shallows 
of the gulph Tritonis. While he hesitated by which way to effect bis escape, a Triton, 
it is said, appeared to him, who demanding from Jason his Tripod, promised to shew 
him the passage, and to send him forth in safety. Jason consented, and the Triton, 
after making known to him the passage from the shallows, received the tripod, which 
he placed in his own temple, and there, seated upon it, predicted to Jason and his foU 
lowers, their future fortunes. " What time," said he, ** some descendant of those who 
now sail in the ship Argo, shall carry away this tripod, then, by an irrevocable fate, 
there must be an hundred Grecian cities around the Tritonian Gulph." The Libyan 
people of the vicinity hearing the prediction, are said to have hid the tripod. 

Next to the Machlyes are the Auses, who share with them the shores of the gulph 
Tritonis, which divides the one people from the other. The Machlyes let the hair grow 
on the back of the head ; while the Auses leave it entire in front. In an annual festival 
celebrated in honour of Minerva, the young women dividing into two companies, fight 
together with stones and staves. They say their ancestors instituted these rites in 
honour of the goddess whom we call Minerva, and whom they affirm to have been a 
native of their country. Those who die of their wounds on this occasion, they call 
false virgins. Before they finish the combat, they invest the most beautiful of the 
virgins, chosen by common consent, with a Corinthian casque, and complete Grecian 
armour ; and placing her in a chariot, lead her around the lake. In what way they 
adorned these virgins before the Greeks inhabited their country, I know not ; yet I 
should suppose they then used the Egyptian military garb. And indeed both the 
buckler and the helmet came, in my opinion, from Egypt into Greece. Minerva, they 
say, was daughter of Neptune, and the lake Tritonis: but having some cause of quarrel 
with her father, she gave herself to Jupiter, who took her as his own daughter. Such 
is the account they gave. These people are utterly shameless in their manners, and 
disregard all the bonds of family relationship. 

I have now mentioned the maritime nations of Libya, who feed flocks. Beyond 
these, inlard, the country abounds with wild beasts ; and beyond that wilderness there 
is a ridge of sandy hills, extending from the Egyptian Thebes, to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Upon this ridge, at a distance of ten days' journey from each other, are found vast 
masses of crystalized salt, rising in the form of columns. From the summit of each 
column bursts forth, even from the very salt, a stream of fresh and pure water. A 
race of people have fixed their abodes around these springs, and are the last people 
towards the desert, and beyond the wilderness. Commencing from Thebes, and at 
the distance of ten days' journey, the first people are the Ammonians, who have a 
temple derived from that of the Theban Jupiter. For at Thebes, as I have before spid, 
the image of Jupiter has the ram's head. In the territory of the Ammonians there is 
a spring, which in the morning is tepid, in the forenoon cool, and at mid-day extremely 
cold ; at that time therefore they water their gardens. Again, as the day declines, it 
relaxes to its coolness, and by the time the sun sets, the water becomes warm, and the 
heat increases continually as the night advances, till it boils. From midnight till day- 
break the heat subsides. It is called the fountain of the sun. 

Beyond the Ammonians, along the sandy ridge, and after another journey of ten 
days, is found a pillar of salt, like that of the Ammonians, with a fountain of water, 
around which a people has settled. This region is named Augila ; and here it is that the 
Nasamones come to gather the autumnal dates. Again passing forward ten days from 
the Augilians, is found another column of salt, with a spring, and many fruits, bearing 
palms, as also around the others. The people are called Garamantes, a powerful 
nation. They have formed a soil for culture, by spreading earth upon the salt. From 
hence to the Lotophages is not more, by the shortest road, than thirty days' journey. 
In the country of the Garamantes is seen a species of oxen, which step backwards a» 
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they fred ; the animal is compelled to do so, because his horns project downwards before 
him in such a manner that, in proceeding forwards, they would be driven into the 
earth. These animals differ not from other oxen, except that their hides are at once 
more thick and supple. These Garamantes hunt the Troglodyte Ethiopians, like wild 
animals ; they pursue them in chariots with four horses. The Troglodytes {dwelleri in 
caves,) surpass in swiftness any men of whom we have ever heard : they subsist on 
snakes, lizards, and other reptiles. Their iangdage resembles that of no other people ; 
indeed they utter only a cry like bats. 

Another journey of ten days brings the traveller to another column of salt, with 
a spring, around which dwell the Atarantes, (or, Atlantes,) who, of all known nations, 
are alone destitute of personal names ; for no individual has any appellation besides 
that which belongs to the whole tribe. They are accustomed to curse the sun, and to 
utter against him the foulest invectives when he bears down upon them from the mid- 
heavens, because with his burning heat he afflicts both man and the earth. After 
another ten days' journey is found yet another column of salt, with its fountain and 
surrounding people. Near to this salt hill is the mountain Atlas, which is straitened 
at its base, and circular on all sides, and rises, as it is said, to so great a height, that 
its summit can never be seen ; for neither summer nor winter are they free from clouds. 
The people of the country call it the Pillar of Heaven ; from it the people have recelTed 
the name — Atlantes. They are said to eat nothing that has breathed, and to see no 
visions. 

As far as these Atlantes, I am acquainted with the names of the nations inhabiting 
the sandy ridge, but not beyond them. Yet the ridge stretches as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules, and even further ; and throughout the whole extent of it are found, at 
intervals of ten days' journey, the masses of rock salt and the circling people. The 
houses of all these tribes are built with blocks of salt ; for in this part of Libya no rain 
falls, otherwise walls of salt could not last long. The rock salt dug in these regions is 
of two kinds ; the one white, the other purple. The country southward of the ridge, 
and more inland, is a desert, without springs, without animals, without rain, and 
without vegetation ; nor does the least dew fall there. 

Thus, from Egypt to the lake Tritonis, the Libyan nations are nomadic, subsist 
on flesh, and drink milk. " Yet they do not taste the flesh of cows, any more than the 
Egyptians, nor do they rear swine. Indeed, even the women of Cyrene do not think 
proper to eat cow beef, from which they abstain in respect to the Egyptian Isis, in 
honour of whom they observe both fasts and feasts. The women of Barca abstain 
from pork, as well as from the flesh of the cow. 

The Libyans who live west of the lake Tritonis, neither feed cattle nor follow the 
same customs as those already mentioned ; nor even treat their offspring in the same 
taanner. For the nomadic Libyans, whether universally or not I am unable to saj 
positively, but many of them, when their children are four years old, cauterise the 
veins on the crown of the head, or on the temples, using for the purpose uncleansed 
wool : and they think that by this means noxious discharges from the head are for ever 
prevented ; and hence it is, as they believe, that they enjoy higher health than other 
nations. ' And in truth, of all the nations we have known, the Libyans are the most 
healthy ; but whether from this cause or not, I am unable to determine. If convnl- 
sions are occasioned under the operation, they have a remedy,* which avails to core 
them. 

Their rites of sacrifice are these : — ^They cut off the ear of the victim, and throwing 
it on the roof, observe the auspices. Then they twist the neck. Their sacrifices are 
offered to the sun and to the moon only, and to these all the Libyans offer victims ; 
yet those who occupy the banks of the lake Tritonis, worship Minerva with peculiar 
regard ; and also Triton and Neptune. 

From the dress of the Libyan women it is that the Greeks have derived the attire 
and the shield (^gis) of Minerva ; except only that the Libyan dress is of leather, 
and that the fringing tresses are formed, not of snakes, but of thongs. In all other 
points the costume is the same. The very name may convince one that the garb of the 
Palladia was derived from Libya : for the Libyan women over their other dress throw 
Kn ^gis, (cloak of goafs shin) freed from the hair, ornamented with fringe, and dried 

rpayov ovpovt 
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red. It U from these goatfl' skin cloaks that the Greeks have borrowed the name JEg\n, 
To me it seems also that the bowlings* heard in the temples were learned from Libja^ 
for the Libyans practise the same very mueh, and perform them in fine style. From 
these people, moreover, the Greeks have learned to yoke four horses a-breast to their 
chariots. 

The Nomadic Libyans, excepting the Nasamones, inter their dead in the same 
manner as the Greeks. These bury them in a sitting posture ; and they take care that, 
as the spirit departs, the dying person shall be sitting, and by no means die supine* 
Their dwellings are portable, being constructed of wattles formed of4he stalks of the 
shrub asphodel and reeds. 

Westward of the river Triton, the Anses border upon the agricultural Libyans, 
who are called Mazyes, and construct (substantial) houses. They suffer the hair to 
grow on the right side of the head, and are shorn on the left. They bedaub their bodies 
with red ochre, and profess to be descended from the Trojans. This region, and all 
the rest of Libya towards the west, is much more infested with wild beasts, and abounds 
more with forests than the nomadic districts ; indeed the whole of Libya, eastward 
of the river Triton, and which consists of pasture, is level, and the soil sandy; while 
all to the west of that river, occupied by the agriculturalists, is extremely hilly, woody, 
and abounding with ferocious animals. For there are seen serpents of surpassing 
magnitude, and there are the lions, and there are the elephants, and the bears, and the 
ssps, and the horned asses, and the dog'hea()ed creatures (baboorut) and the headless 
creatures, that have eyes in their bosoms, — s6 say the Libyans, — and the wild men, 
and the wild women {ouranff-outanfft) besides very many other ferocious animals,— 
not fabulous. 

None of these are found among the Nomades ; but only such animals as the roe* 
back, and the deer, and the buffalo, and the common ass without horns, and which 
does not drink, and the antelope, from the horns of which are formed the arms of the 
Phoenician lyre, and which in size equals an ox; and the fox, and the hyaena, and the 
porcupine, and the wild goat, and the dictya, and the jackall, and the panther, and the 
horya, and the crocodile, — a species living on the land, not more than three cubits 
in length, and much like a lizard, — and the ostrich, and the little single-horned serpent. 
Such are the animals of nomadic Libya, besides those commonly found elsewhere. 
Yet n«;^ither the hart nor the wild boar is ever seen there. Three species of rats are 
also proper in Libya,^one called the two-footed (/er^o<i,)-r-another, the zegeres, a 
Libyan word signifying little mounds {mole hilUf) and the third, the hedge-hog. Also 
a weazle, produced in the slli)hium,.and which resembles those of Tartessus. We 
mention these as the wild animals known among the nomadic Libyans ; and we have 
made the most extensive and careful inquiries in our power. 

The Zaueces are next neighbours to the Maxyan Libyans. In war their women ' 
drive the chariots. Next to these are the Gyzantes, in whose country much wild honey is 
found, and a still larger quantity is said to be obtained by those who feed bees. All 
thefe people paint their bodies with red ochre, and they eat monkeys, which abound in 
their mountains. 

Somewhere on these coasts, as the Carthagenians affirm, there is an island named 
Cyrannis, two hundred furlongs in length, but exceedingly narrow. It is accessible 
from the main land by fords, and is covered with olive-trees and vines. In this island 
there is a lake, from the mud of which the country girls obtain spangles of gold, by 
means of feathers daubed with pitch. Whether this be true or not, I cannot affirm ; I 
write only what I have heard. It may be quite true, for I have myself seen at Zacyn- 
thas, a pond yielding pitch from its waters. There are in that island many ponds, the 
largest of which measures seventy feet every way, and is about two fathoms deep. They 
let down a pole into this water, upon the end of which a myrtle branch is fastened ; 
and when drawn up, pitch is found adhering to the branch : the pitch of this lake has 

* oXokvytf — ololygee. Those who have heard the musical bowlings still practised at 
a harvest-home supper in some remote parts of England, will be able to understand 
what sort of performance our author here refers to. The similarity of the name may 
jast be mentioned. The harvest-howl is CBlledHoUolargejss, which, though understood 
to mean— Ao//om^ /or a largess ^ or gratuity from the guests at the farm, may perhaps 
be a corruption of the Greek — okoXvyrj., 
Vol. 6 -No. 5— 2 H. 
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tbe smelTof asphaltam (bitumen cf the Dead Sea,) but it is better in quality than the 
pitcb of Pieria : it is poured into a trencb near the pond, and, when a considerable 
quantity is collected, is put into firkins. If any falls into tbe water, it passes umier 
ground till it reaches the sea, where it may be seen, a distance of four furlongs from 
the pond. It appears, then, that the account given of the Libyan bland is not altogether 
incredible. 

The Carthagenians go on to relate that, beyond the pillars of Hercules, there is 
an inhabited country where, when they arrive and land their cargoes, they Uj their 
wares on the beadb, and then themselves return to their ships, and raise columns of 
smoke. The natives seeing the smoke, come down to the water side, and lay down s 
quantity of gold as the price of the cargo ; this done, they retire to a distance. Tbe 
Carthagenians then going ashore, examine the deposit, and, if they think it equal to the 
▼alae of the articles, they take it and depart ; but if not, they retire to their ships and 
wait. The natives again approach and add to their deposit of gold ; and so on till tbe 
parties are satisfied ; but no injury is attempted on either side, — the one not toucbiiig 
the gold until they accept it as a fair price of the commodities ; nor the other touching 
the articles until the gold has been taken up. 

These are the Libyan nations whose names I am able to report, and of whom the 
greater number have never paid any regard to the King of the Medes, (Persiane.) And 
BO far as 1 can learn, Libya is occupied by four distinct races of men ; of these, tvro 
are indigenous, and two not. The Libyans and the Ethiopians are the aborigines ; tbe 
one dwelling towards the north, the other towards the south. The foreigners are the 
Phoeniciims and the Greeks. 

Libya cannot, I think, be compared either with Asia or Europe for fertility. We 
except the region of Cinyps, watered by a river of the same name, and which equals tbe 
very richest lands in the gifts of Ceres ; and in this respect is totally unlike the rest of 
Libya ; the soil consists of black moald, and is so well watered by springs, that it 
fears no drought; nor indeed is injured by excessive rains, — though in this part of Libya 
rain does fall. The produce might be measured against that of Babylonia. The lands 
of the Evesperides are also good ; in years of surpassing plenty, they yield a hundred 
fold, but the lands of Cinyps, three hundred. 

The district of Gyrene is tbe most elevated part of nomadic Libya, and enjoys 
three distinct seasons of harvest ; a fact worthy of notice. The first is that of the 
maritime tracts, where the earliest harvest ripens, and the first vintage is gathered. 
When the fruits of the earth near the sea are housed, those of the hilly country, more 
remote from the sea, are ready to be gathered, and by tbe time these midland fruits 
are collected, those of the more distant uplands are perfected and ripe ; so that tbe first 
wines are drunk, and the first corn eaten, when the third produce comes in. Tbe 
Cyrenean harvest thus lasts eight mouths of the year. 

[Communicated by Joseph Mitchelx., C. S.] 

Bamsley Diitrijt, July 25M, 1840. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



From some majestic mountain's brow, 
How fair the valley seems below. 
With verdant trees, and chrystal streams, 
Rejoicing in the morning's beams ; 
Enter that valley, thorns and weeds. 

Before unseen, then meet the eye ;— 
So fair the page that Fancy reads. 

So drear thy page, — Reality I 

How brightlf glows the western sky, 
Just ere the rays of sunset die ; 
They sink, — that sky becomes overcast ; 
How fair the scene, — how quickly past ! | 



Thus, humble Love, thy light can throw 
A warmth, a radiance o'er the heart: 

Deceiving beam, and transient glow. 
Ye come, and come but to depart 1 

Rivers that from one source have sprung, 
By different banks may wander long ; 
Yet varied as their course may be, 
They meet for ever in the sea : 
So friendship's chain, though knit bybve^ 

By time or death is rent in twun ; 
So may its links bejoined above. 

Where none can rive or rend again. 
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THE NUMBER SEVEN. 

Sbvkn is composed of the two first perfect numbers, equal and nnequalt three 
•nd four ; for the number two consisting of repeated unity, which is no member, is not 
perfect. It comprehends the primary numerical triangle, or trine, and square or 
qaartile ; conjunctions considered by the favourers of planetary influence, as of the 
most benign aspect. 

In six days creation was perfected, and the seventh was consecrated to rest. On 
the seventh day of the seventh month, a holy observance was ordained to the children 
of Israel, who feasted seven days, and remained seven days in tents. The seventh y«ar 
was directed to be a sabbath of rest of all things ; and at the end of seven times seven 
years commenced the grand jubilee. Every seventh year the land lay fallow ; every 
seventh year there was a general release from all debts, and all bondsmen were set free.; 
from this law may have originated the custom of binding young men to seven years 
apprenticeship, and of punishing incorrigible offenders by transportation for seven, 
twice seven, or three times seven years. Every seventh year the law was directed to 
be read to (he people. Jacob served seven years for the possession of Rachel, and also 
other seren years. Noah had seven days warning of the flood, and was commanded to 
take the fowls of the air into the ark by sevens, and the clean beasts by sevens. The 
ark touched ground in the seventh month, and in seven days a dove was sent out ; and 
again in seven days after. The seven years of plenty, end the seven years of famine 
were foretold in Pharoah's dream, by the seven fat and the seven lean beasts, and the 
seven ears of full and the seven ears of blasted corn. Nebuchadnezzer was seven years 
a beast ; and the fiery furnace was heated seven times hotter to. receive Sbadrac, 
Meshac, and Abednego. A man defiled was, by the Mosaic law, unclean seven days ; 
the joung of both animals were to remain with the dam seven days ; and at the close 
of the seventh day to be taken away. 

By the old law man was commanded to forgive his offending brother seven times ; 
but the meekness uf the revealed religion extended his humility to seventy times seven. 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy times seven. In the 
destruction of Jeiicho, seven priests bad seven trampets seven days ; and on the seventh 
they surrounded the walls seven times, and after the seventh time the walls fell. 

Balaam prepared seven years for a sacrifice ; and seven of Saul's sons were hanged 
to stay a famine. Laban pursued Jacob seven days' journey, Job's friends sat with 
him seven days and seven nights, and offered seven bullocks and seven rams as an 
atonement for their wickedness. In the seventh year of his reign. King Aiiasuerua 
feasted seven days ; and in the seventh directed his seven chamberlains to find a queen , 
who was allowed seven maids to attend her. Mirizian was cleansed of her leprosy by 
being shut up seven days. Solomon was seven years in building the temple, at the 
dedication of which he feasted seven days. In the tabernacle was seven lamps ; seven 
days were appointed for an atonement upon the altar, and the priest's son was ordained 
to wear his father's garment seven days. Abraham gave seven ewe lambs to Abimelecbf 
as a memorial for a well ; and Joseph mourned seven days for Jacob. 

The rabbins say that God employed the power of this number to perfect the great- 
ness of Samuel ; his name answering the value of the letters in the Hebrew word, which 
signify seven ; whence Hannah, his mother, in her thanks says — " that the barren had 
broagbt forth seven." In Scripture are enumerated seven resurrections. The widow's 
son, by Elias ; the Shunamite's son, by Elisha; the soldier who touched the bones of 
the Prophet ; the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue ; the widow's son of Nain ; 
Lazaras, and our blessed Saviour. The Apostles chose seven deacons ; Enoch, who 
was translated was the seventh from Adam ; and Jesus Christ, the seventy-seventh 
in a direct line. Our blessed Saviour spoke seventy times on the cross, on which 
he was seven hours ; he appeared seven times, and after seven times seven days sent 
the Holy Ghost. 

In the Lord's prayer are seven petitions, contained in seven times seven words, 
(omitting those of mere grammatical connection.) Within this number are concealed 
ail the mysteries of the Apocalipse, revealed in the seven churches in Asia. There 
appeared seven golden candlesticks ; and aeven stars in the hand of him that was in 
the midst ; seven Iambs before the seven spirits of God ; the book with seven seals ; 
the lamb with seven horns and seven eyes *, seven angels with seven trumpets ; seven 
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kingi ; seTen hundred seven thousand men slain ; the dragon with seyen heads and 
■even crowns ; and the beast with seven heads ; seven angels bringing seven plagues ; 
and seven vials of wrath. The vision of Daniel was seventy weeks ; and the elders of 
Israel were seventy. There are also numbered seven heavens ; seven planets ; seven 
■tart ; seven wiie men ; seven champions of Christendom ; seven notes in music ; seven 
primary colours ; seven deadly sins ; seven sacraments in the Romish chureh. The 
seventh son is considered as endowed with pre-eminent wisdom ; and the seventh son of 
a seventh son is still thought to possess the power of healing diseases spontaneouaty. 
Perfection is likened to gold seven times purified in the fire ; and we yet say, you 
frighten me oat of my seven senses. Hippocrattes says, that the septenary number, hy 
its occult virtues, tends to the accomplishment of all things ; to be the dispenser of 
life, land fountain of all its changes ; and, like Shakspeare, he divides the life of min 
into seven ages. For as the moon changes her phases every seven days, this number 
influences all sublunary beings. In seven months a child may be born and live ; and 
anciently it was not named bei'ore seven days, not being counted fully to have life before 
that periodical duty. The teeth spring out in the seventh month, and are shed and 
renewed in the seventh year, when infancy is changed into childhood ; at twice seven 
years puberty begins ; at thrice seven years the faculties are developed, manhood com- 
meaces, and we become legally competent to all civil acts ; at four times seven, man 
is at the full possession of his strength ; at five times seven, he is fit for the business of 
the world ; at six times seven he becomes grave and wise, (or never ;) at seven times 
seven he is at his apogee, and from that time decays ; atVight times seven he is in hti 
first climacteric ; at nine times seven, or sixty-three, be is in his grand climacterer, or 
year of danger ; and ten times seven, or three score years and ten, has by the Royal 
Prophet been pronounced the natural period of human life, — ** May we so number oar 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 
Newark Dittrict. A LOOKER-ON. 



MEDICAL ATTENDANCE IN THE ORDER. 

TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, 

In reading over the last number of your valuable Magazine, my atten- 
tion was drawn to an Address from the pen of Mr. John Roulston, Surgeon, to the 
Medical Brethren in the Order, recommending a plan to be adopted throughout the 
Order, whereby a brother paying a regular weekly contribution to the surgeon of his 
Lodge, and falling sick in any other District than his own, may have the gratnitons 
attendance (ou proper application being made) of the nearest, or any neighbonring 
Lodge-surgeon. 

This, in my opinion, is a noble suggestion, and will, if properly carried out, tend 
to increase the number of our members twenty, or even thirty-fold ; — for what other 
society can boast of so truly a philanthropic an arrangement, as that any (even the most 
needy) of its members can obtain in any part of the United Kingdom, not only the 
necessaries of life in health, but also in sickness the means of resisting the first encroach- 
ments of disease ? thereby in many cases, (most likely at the expense of a very few 
shillings to the surgeon) preventing the loss of many pounds to the individual to bis 
Lodge f and I may also say, to the Order in general. 

1 congratulate brother Roulston, and assure him that I for one, will be always 
ready and willing to assist any brother under the aforesaid circumstances. 

Should you deem these lines worthy of a place in your next number, you will very 
much oblige me by inserting them ; as it may be the humble means of urging others 
of our professional brethren to give in their names, residences, &c., and thus, in a 
short time, bringing the object into a tangible form. Wishing all the success such an 
arrangement deserves, I subscribe myself in Friendship, Love and Truth, 

Your obdt. servant, 

JOHN GASKELL. 
Stockpori, Sept, 25ih, 1840. Surgeon to the Lodges Nos. 323, 402, 610, and 1043. 
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LAMENT FOR ROBERT BURNS. 



COMMUNICATED BT R. B. ELLIOTT. 



0, ScotLAND ! wby didst thou discard 
From thy esteem the matchless Bard, 
Whose dazzltng genius, thongh ill-starr'd, 

Such lustre shed 
O'er thee, who show'd but slight regard 

Till Burns was dead. 

Forlorn was he when round him near'd 
Life's dosing scene— no comforts cheered ; 
His native land, to him endear'd, 

Scarce gave him bread, 
Yet soon the ponderous tomb uprear'd 

When Bums was dead. 

And now through all her bleak domains, 
O'er Highland hills and Lowland plains, 
Familiar to her simplest swains, 

His fame is spread ; 
And aU sing forth his tuneful strains, 

Since Burns is dead. 

Pale Poesy, with downcast looks, 
Dejected, mourns in lonely nooks, 
Till shepherds lay aside their crooks, 

When day has fled ; 
Then pours her sorrow to the brooks. 

That Burns is dead. 

Ye streams with sullen murmurs creep, 
Ye lambkins cease to frisk and leap, 
And flowerets fair with dew-drops weep, 

And droop the head ; 
Your beauties all unnoticed sleep 

Since Bums is dead. 

Ye daisies, decked with criinson stain, 
That modestly adorn the plain, 
Whose slender stems resist in vain 

The ploughman's tread, 
None mourn your fall, in moving strain, 

Since Burns is dead. 

When the field-mouse's little nest, 
In which he vainly thought to rest, 
Is by the cruel ploughshare prest, 

In ruins shred,— 
No generous pity warms a breast, 

Since Burns is dead. 

Witches and warlocks now may prance, 
And in short sarks at midnight dance ; 
Nor, in their fiendish rites a chance 

Intruder dread ; 
On their unhallowed sports none glance, 

Now Burns is dead. 



No cause have they, with furious speed. 
To skim with rage across the mead. 
To crop the tail of some poor steed 

That trembling fled ; 
Their wild nocturnal pranks none heed, 

Now Burns is dead. 

O, " Bonnie Doon," and winding Ayr, 
Romantic Nith, and Girvan fair 1 
Sweet glide your names in numbers rare, 

To music wed ; 
Now lost the bard's harmonious care, 

Since Bums is dead. 

Ye streams, who now your fame will rise ? 
Ye rustling woods, wave forth your sighs I 
Yecavem'd hills, where echo lies, 

With drooping head 
Resound alone to mournful cries. 

Since Burns is dead. 

Ye snowy swans that stately sail ! 
Ye swallows swift that skim the vale ! 
And robins tame, with restless tail, 

And bosoms red I 
In plaintive notes your loss bewail, 

That Burns is dead. 

Ye goldfinches, with crimson cheeks I 
Ye blackbirds shrill, with yellow beaks 1 
And thrushes sweet, with speckled streaks. 

In bushes bred, — 
Your sadden'd tone your sorrow speaks. 

That Burns is dead. 

Ye sylvan nymphs, in woodland brakes. 
In groves and glens, by streams and lakes ! 
No more his reed your mirth awakes,-^ 

Its music's fled ; 
Sad on the ear your wailing breaks, 

That Burns is dead. 

His lyre neglected now remains. 
That once delighted Coila's plains 1 
Whose thrilling tones her list'ning swains 

In raptures led ; 
None now can wake its magic strains, 

Since Burns is dead. 

Bright now his genius-hallowed name 
Adorns the book of deathless fame ; 
Through ages will all tongues proclaim,-— 

His works be read ; 
For they the prize of time became, 

When Burns was dead. 
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The Tweed shall wash the shores of Clyde, 
And Criffel siuk in Solwaj's tide. 
And Ailsa sink in ocean bide 

Its lofty bead I 
Ere, from the world bis fame shall glide. 

Though Barns is dead. 



O, Caledonia 1 proudly trace, 
Where to thy town of Dumfries pace 
The poesy-enamonred race, 

That weeping turns, 
To mark the sad last resting-place 

Of Robert Burns 1 

I. H. M. 



MOSQUE ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 

[Extracted from Mrs. Bracebridg:e*s *' Notes on Jenualem." Commomcated by C. Cbakmxb, 

Fhilantliropic ^'elson Lodge, Atherstone.] 

The summit of the Mount of Olives, ** A Sabbath day's journey from Jerusalem," 
Acts 1st, 12th. A small mosque crowned by a dome, 35 feet in height, with a minaret, 
being the remains of a church, built by the orders of Constantine, encloses this holy 
spot. It is open to both Christians and Mahometans, but in a state of neglect ; in the 
centre is a portion of the bare rock, defended by a low enclosure, which was the scene 
of our Saviour's last appearance on earth, and ascent to heaven, Luke 24tfa, 50. The 
print of a foot in the rock is visible, and is much revered. The mosque contains a 
small niche for the Turks and Arabs to pray in ; and the Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, 
and Copts, have altars in the open courts. The surrounding village of Olivet consists 
of only a few stone huts ; on the opposite side of the hill is the village of Bethany, 
where Jesus frequently resided, Matt. 21st, 17 ; it contains the house of Martha, and 
the tomb of Lazarus. 

The Garden of Gethsemane is an even plot of ground, between the foot of the 
Mount of Olives and the brook Cedron, exactly opposite to the mosque o^ Omar. 
" When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Cedron, where was a garden,'' John 18th, 1. It is planted with olive, almond, and 
iig trees ; eight of the olive trees are so large, that they are said to have been there in 
our Saviour's time; but this cannot be, as Josephus tells us that Titus cut down all 
the trees within 100 furlongs of the city; but theoUve tree enjoys a sort of immortality, 
for if the root be left, a new tree shortly springs from it ; at the upper end of the 
garden is a naked ledge of rock, said to be the spot where Peter, James, and John 
slept ; and a few paces thence a grotto, where our Saviour underwent the bitter pact of 
the agony. Luke 22nd, 44. 

CITY WALLS. 

The walls are well built, of a reddish stone, generally about 50 feet in height, 
with no other ditch than the natural valleys; they are now very old, and are completely 
commanded by several of the neighbouring hills. The eastern wall, which is here seen, 
is the shortest; it runs along the brow of Mount Moriah ; beneath it is the deep valley 
of Jehoshaphat, sometimes styled Tophet, and Valley of Slaughter; the King's Valley, 
and the Valley of Shaveh ; the brook Kedron, (darkness or sorrow) flows through the 
middle. Moloch and Baalpeor were worshipped in the valley, and it has from the 
earliest ages been the burial place for the Jews. The southern wall is very irregolar, 
crossing the summit of Mount Zion, with the valley of the Sons of Hinnom at its base; 
and the western and northern are the most modern ; a great portion of these walls were 
erected, and the whole repaired by Solyman the Magnificent, in the sixteenth centnry. 
In the south-east angle are several immense and very ancient stones, some being above 
twenty feet in length, supposed to be part of the old Jewish wall, as are also some 
on the inside of the Golden Gate. 



There is a wonderful vigour of constitution in a popular fallacy. When the world 
has once got hold of a lie, it is astonishing, how very hard it-ts to get out of the world. 
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ON AVARICE. 

Thb word ** miter" implies in its original meaning, wretchedness, or miserable $ 
and surely no term could have been devised more appropriate, or more expressive of 
that soul-debasing passion, — avarice, which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
miser. Misery is internal ; it is that state of agonized feeling, which arises from the 
tumultttous and revellous superiority which the passions have been allowed to acquire 
over the mind. And of all the passions to which mankind are subject, there is none 
vhich so perseveringly undermines, and so effectually roots out all that is good and 
noble in human nature, as avarice. Unlike most other passions, which time and 
circumstances considerably modify, avarice grows with our growth, increases with our 
years, and never developes itself more fully, or with more*deformity, than in old age. 
The passions of envy, hatred, anger, and revenge, are volatile. They are opposed to par- 
ticular objects ; and, whether gratified or not, time seldom fails considerably to diminish 
their influence, — more especially when the objects which excited them are removed. 
The object of avarice is always present,-^it is self. Instead of being opposed to indivi- 
duals, — it is opposed to all mankind. Sympathy, that warm and generous opener of 
human hearts, by which we are, as it were, compelled to feel for the wants and distresses 
of others, is to it quite unknown. It is a monster, whose unnatural appetite increases 
in proportion as it is gratified. It sacrifices to its boundless cravings all the endearing 
relations of husband, father, friend, neighbour. As far as it is possible for man to 
become so, the miser is truly anti-social. Society has no charms for him, excepting 
only so far as he can make use of it for the gratification of his ov\n inordinate desires ; 
and while he is gloating over his dearly bought treasures, acquired at the expense of all 
those comforts and pleasures which render life desirable — his time a series of sleepless 
nights and feverish days, haunted amidst all his wealth by a continual dread of poverty ; 
and like that criminal in the infernal regions, fabled in the heathen mythology, compelled 
to suffer the torment of a never-ending thirst, and though steeped in water to the very 
lips, can never taste a drop. What wretch so truly miserable ! For however much at 
first we may be inclined to detest him, on a closer e:|(amination we shall find that there 
is much to pity. His depravity has gained upon ^Im by degrees imperceptible to 
himself, and has grown into so confirmed a habit, that he can no more resist the power 
which propels him in that fatal direction, than we^^n ward off the approaches of old 
age. At first it might have been his fault, — it bds now become his failing ; it is an 
infirmity from which he can escape by death 09^. 

Many cases are upon record, in which ii;rdividunU who had been possessed of the 
means of not only the bare enjoyments, but ^ven of tl^e luxuries of life, have lived and 
died in the most abject state of filth and wreochednes*. But not to dwell longer on this 
dark picture of human nature, we will mention one^oci^o instances which, though they are 
not, strictly speaking, of the class we have been describing, are yet sufficiently related 
to the subject to warrant their insertion. And they suit our purpose the better, inasmuch 
as they serve to shew that, however much the exterior of avarice may be polished and 
decorated, there is something mean and despicable in it, even in its best form. 

That great captain, the Duke of Mailborough, when in the last stage of his 
existence, he had become very infirm, would walk from the public rooms in Bath to his 
lodgings, in a cold dark night, to save sixpence in chair hire. But he gratified his 
inclination, and died worth a million and a half of money. 

Sir James Lowther, at the time we speak of, had become so lame and infirm that 
he was unable to get into his chariot without assistance. It is related of him that, 
being one day in George's Coffee House, he changed a piece of silver, and having paid 
twopence for his dish of coffee, was helped into bis chariot, and went home. Some 
little time after, he returned to the same coffee-house, on purpose to acquaint the 
woman who kept it, that she had given him a bad half-penny, and he demanded another 
in exchange for it. Yet was he at the same time in possession of an income of forty 
thousand pounds a year, and he had no heir to leave it to. 

A Commissioner in the Victualling Office, Sir Thomas Colby, who lived at Ken- 
sington, having inadvertently left the key of his cellar on the table in his parlour, was 
apprehensive that his servants might take the key and rob him of a bottle of wine ; he 
arose in the middle of the night, when he was in a very profuse perspiration, the effect 
of medicine which he had taken for that purpose, and went down stairs for the key. 
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This rash act cost him his life. Bat what then ; he had secured his cellar, and wbit 
is life to a few bottles of wine I This maa died intestate, and left property in the foDdi 
to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds or more; which was divided among five 
or six of his nearest relations, who were all-day labourers. 

Sir Willian Smyth, of Bedfordshire, when he was near seventy years of age, wu 
wholly deprived of sight. He was persuaded to be couched by Taylor, the occulist, 
who, by agreement, was to receive sixty guineas if he restored to his patient any degree 
of sight. Taylor succeeded so well in his operation, that Sir William, during the rest 
of his life, was able to read and write without the use of spectacles. Bat what were 
the feelings of Sir William upon this occasion ; instead of being overjoyed, as other 
men would have been, he began to lament the loss (as he called it) of bis sixty gaioeu. 
All he now thought of was how to cheat the operator. He pretended that he could lee 
nothing distinctly, and for that reason kept the bandai^e on his eye a month longer than 
WBifnecessary ; by this means he compelled Taylor to compound the bargain, and to 
accept of twenty guineas instead of sixty. Privation of sight is, perhaps, one of the 
severest afflictions to which man is subject ; and yet here is a man, an old bachelor, 
possessed of a good estate in land, a large aum of money in the funds, and not lets than 
five or six thousand pounds in his house at the time, to whom the loss of a fewgnioeas 
from his ample hoard, would seem a greater calamity than the severest personal aflUcUon. 
This anecdote is related on the authority of one of Sir William's relatives. 

J. M. 
St. Ohve Lodge, London, 



ANGELS' VIGILS. 



" SisTBBS, what office of love has called 
Ye each from your bowers of light, 

How have ye passed in the world below 
The term of their earthly night ?** 

FIRST ANOBL. 

** I have been whispering thoughts of peace 

By the lonely couch of one. 
Who with MortaUty's fev'rish strife, 

For ever will soon have done." 

SECOND ANGEL. 

" I have been hovering round the home. 
Where my earliest footsteps trod, 

And where first my mother taught her child 
To love and worship God. 

<* By her lonely hearth that mother wept 
For her last, her cherished one, — 

And the voices heard in other years, 
Now from her dwelling gone : 

** But a dream of bliss its influence shed 
O'er the mourner's drooping heitrt ; 

'Twas of the world that is sorrow-free. 
Where beloved ones never part.*' 



if 



THIRD ANOEL. 

** A lonely bark, on an Indian main, 
Was filled with the fever-breath ; 

And I thro' the hours of an earthly night 
Have watch'd by a bed of death I 
Scarborough, 



** A widowed mother's only hope-^ 
A fair-haired youth was there — 

And his thoughts were on his distant home, 
And his mother's farewell prayer :— 

** Twas that he who rules the winds and 
waves 

Would guide with a father's love. 
Her orphan boy thro' the storms of life 

To the peaceful shores above. 

''And see I where yon star-gemm'd diadem 
Decks the young conqueror's brow ; 

That prayer at a throne of grace was heard"- 
Oh I is it not answer'd now ?" 

FOURTH ANGEL. [world, 

" The bright orb that lights yon lower 
Went down on a battle plain. 

Where two contending armies fought, 
O'er heaps of the mangled slain. 

''And I to a dying chief was sent, 
Who fell 'mid that blood-red throng, 

Now his voice is heard 'mong those who 
hymn 
The everlasting song. 

' ' Nor should ours be silent. Sisters, come, 

Our missions of love are o'er. 

Haste to ascribe to the Holy One, 

Power, glory, for evermore !" 

EMILY. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS. 

BY GEO. P. JENNINGS. 
No, AT.— THOMAS GRAY. 

** Haxk ! bow the sacred calm, that breathes around. 
Bids every fierce tnmoltaons passion cease j 
In still small accents whisp*ring from Uie gnronnd, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace." 

Originmlly in the Eiegy. 

This excellent poet and •ecomplisbed seholar was bom in London, on the 26th 
December, 1716. His father, Philip Gray, was a money scrivener, a man of an 
indolent and careless disposition. Oar author was placed at Eton, nnder the care of 
Mr. Antrobos, his uncle, who directed his taste to those pursuits which laid the foun- 
dation of his future fame. During the time he was at Eton, he was introduced to the 
afterwards highly-distinguished Horace Walpole, with whom he continued intimate for 
a length of time. He left Eton in 1734, and entered the University of Cambridge. 
His complexion is said at this period to hsTO been so fair, and his manners so delicate 
and effeminate, that he was distinguished among his fellow-students by the appellation of 
Miss Gray. His friend Walpole was also at the same time a student at King's 
College, in the same University. While at Cambridge our young author commenced 
an epistolary correspondence with Mr. Richard West, son of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, with whom he had been intimate at Eton, part of which correspondence was 
afterwards published by Mr. Mason. 

Gray, haying already commenced an acquaintance with the Muse, did not by any 
means r^h the abstruse studies which fell to the lot of the college students ; and finding 
little gratification in academical pursuits, he quitted the University in 1738, and re- 
turned to London, where he intended to apply to the study of the law ; but an invita- 
tion being given him to accompany Mr. Walpole on the continent, he soon relinquished 
bis studies, and they set out together on their journey. 

They first went to France, and thence to Italy, where, owing to a dispute between 
them, they separated, and Mr. Gray pursued his journey alone, and with extremely 
rednoed finances ; he returned to England in Sept. 1741. The two friends were, how- 
ever, perfectly reconciled a short time after. He appears, from his letters published by 
Mr. Mason, to have been an acute observer of every object worth notice in the course 
of his travels. His descriptions are lii ely and picturesque, and bear evidence of great 
power of genius. His ascent of the Alps is described with sublimity of idea, and his 
descriptions of the scenery of those wild regions are powerftil and original. 

Shortly after his return to England he lost his father, who left his family in suck 
straitened circumstances, as to present great obstacles in the way of his son's following 
the study of the law with that degree of respectability the nature of the profession 
requires. He soon after took his bachelor's degree in civil law. He seems to have 
now applied himself closely to poetical composition ; one of his earliest efforts was the 
" Ode to Spring," which was written to Mr. West ; but it was scarcely finished when 
he received the melancholy tidings of the death of his friend, which made an impres- 
sion on his susceptible mind too deep to be soon effaced, and was the cause of a beau- 
tiful sonnet, one of his happiest efforts. His ** Prospect of Eton" and ** Ode to 
Adversity" were published shortly after ; and it is not improbable that the celebrated 
" Elegy in a Churchyard," ('* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day," &c.,) which 
was begun about the same time, was first suggested by that event. 

He shortly after returned to Cambridge, which was his principal residence during 
the remainder of his life. The conveniences which the college life presented to one like 
him, of limited Income and studious disposition, appeared to reconcile him to the 
place ; though, for several reasons, he had a great aversion to it ; and a furthnrinduce- 
ment to reside there was the circumstance of his friend, Mr. Mason, being elected a 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, by which means our poet obtained the company of one who, 
daring life, retained for him the greatest degree of friendship and esteem. He also 
devoted a considerable portion of his time to ti^e study of the best Greek authors ; and 
composed some satirical verses on the pedantry and dullness with which he was sur- 
round ed though living in the very centre of learning. What remains of this ' * H y mn to 
Vol. 6— No. 2 I. 
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I^oranee," ig bat a fragment, and seemingly only' intended as an inirodaction ; yet 

mach of it is so pointed in signification, and at the same time so harmonious in con- 

Btraction, that it must be admitted one of the best displays of his poetics! talents. 

The following is the commencement of this piece : — 

" Hail horrors, hail ! ye ever gloomy bowers. 
Ye KTotbic fanes and antiquated towers ! 
Where rashiog Camus* slowly winding flood 
Perpetual draws his hnmid train of mad; 
Glad I revisit thy neglected reign ; 
Oh 1 take me to thy peacefol shade again. 
But chiefly thee, whose influence breathed from high, 
Augments the native darkness of the sky j 
Ah! Ignorance I soft, salutary power 1 
Prostrate with iUial reverence J adore. 
Oh say. successful dost thou still oppose 
Thy learned (Egis *gainst our ancient foes? 
Still stretch, tenacious of thy right divine. 
The massy sceptre o*er thy slumbering line 1 
And dews Lethean through the land dispense. 
To steep in slumber each benighted sense j 
If any spark of wit* s delusive ray 
Break out, and flash a momentary day, 
With cold, damp touch, forbid it to aspire 
And huddle up in fogs tibe dangerous flire !" 

It was in 1747 that Gray became acquainted with Mr. Mason, then a scholar of 
St. John's College, a man of great learning and ingenuity, who had written a ** Monodj 
on the death of Pope," and several other pieces which Gray revised. This laid 
the foundation of a friendship lasting through life ; and Mr. Mason, on the death of 
his friend, testified his regard for him, by superintending the publication of his works. 
Shortly after this introduction, he produced a fragment of ** An Essay on the Alliance 
of Bdacation and Government," the tendency of which was to demonstrate the necessary 
concurrence of both to form great and useful men ; it is to be regretted that he did not 
complete this piece, as the portion of it which he wrote was deemed superior to any 
thing before produced in the same style of writing. The *' Elegy in a Churchyard" 
was completed in 1750, and was the means of introducing its author to the notice of 
Jjady Cobham, and gave occasion to a curious composition, called *' A long Story,'' in 
which various eflfusions of wit and humour are very happily interspersed. The Elegy 
was the most popular of all his productions ; it went through (eleven editions, and was 
translated into Latin. Mr, Bentley, an eminent artist, also drew for it a set of designs, 
for which he was acknowledged by Gray in some of the most complimentary Stanzas 
ever written by a poet in acknowledgment of similar services. The following are a 
portion of this effusion :— 

In silent gaze the tuneful choir among, 
Half.pleased, half-blushing, let the Muse admire, 

While Beotley leads her sister art along. 
And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 

The tardy rhymes, that used to linger on. 

To censure cold, and negligent of fame. 
In swifter measures, animated run, 

And catch a lustre from his genuine flame. 

Ah ! could they catch his strength, his easy grace, 

His quick creation, his unerring line ; 
The energy of Pope they might eilSace, 

And DrydeQ*s harmony submit to mine. 

In 1 757 our author's reputation as a poet had risen so high, that on the death of 
Colley Cibber, he was offered the office of Poet Laureate, which he refused, probably 
induced to do so by the disgrace brought on it by the manner in which it had been filled. 
He afterwards applied for the situation of Professor of Modem Languages and Historyi 
at Cambridge, vacant by the death of the Professor who held it ; but he was nnsaceesi- 
ful, a previous promise having been made to another. For about three years at this 
period he resided at London, for the purpose of examining the manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

In 1765 he made a tour to Scotland, where he contracted a friendship with Dr 
Beattie, in whom he found, as he expresses it, a poet, a philosopher, and a good man 
In 1768 he was presented to the Professorship for which he had previously spplied 
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Without sacceis,-^tifae office was worth about j^400 a year, and was rendered mote 
valaable to him, being presented without solicitation. Soon after this event he visited 
the romantic regions of Westmoreland and Cumberland, which he described, as Mr. 
Mason observed, with all the wildness of Salvator, and all the softness of CUude. He 
had always been extremely fond of the study of Botany and Natural History ; and 
wrote copious notes to the works of Linnseus, and other authors on those subjects ;— • 
he was likewise well acquainted with Architecture, and had obtained considerable 
knowledge of Heraldry. 

Towards the end of May, 1771, he removed from Cambridge to London, after 
having suffered violent attacks of the gout, to which he had long been subject, not* 
withstanding his most rigid temperance ; his health was so much improved that he soon 
returned to Cambridge, but on the 24th of the following July, he was again seized, 
and on the 31st of the same month he bid adieu to the world and all temporal 
honours. 

From the opinion given of him by his friend and biographer, Mr. Mason, it appears 
that Gray was actuated by motives of self-improvement and gratification, rather than 
by hope of gain, in the cultivation of his talent for poetry. His pursuits were in 
general disinterested ; and he was free from both avarice and extravagance, being one 
of those very few characters met with in the annals of literature, who are devoid of 
self-interest, and at the same time attentive to economy. He had also a degree of 
pride which made him disdain the idea of being considered an author by profession* 
He has been pronounced as being, in all probability, the most learned man in Europe, 
being thoroughly acquainted with both the elegant and profound parts of science, and 
not superficially, but thoroughly. He knew every branch of history, both natural and 
civil ; had read all the odginal historians of England, France, and Italy, and was himself 
a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals and politics, made a principal part 
of his study ; voyages and travels were his favourite amusements ; and he bad a fine taste 
in gardening and paintint^. He was also a man of virtue and humanity ; and as there is 
no character without some imperfections, his greatest defect may be said to be an 
affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminency, and a disdain of his inferiors in science. 
Yet he could not bear to be considered as an author ; and though destitute of fortune, 
his desire was to be looked upon as a private gentleman, who studied and wrote for his 
own amusement.* 

As a poet, he ranks most deservingly in a high station ; he did not write much, 
but his productions all bear the marks of intense application and careful revision, and 
prove him to have possessed a large share of that important faculty of perception, 
which distinguishes among the objects of art and nature, what are fitted for the poet's 
purpose, and what are not ; together with the power of displaying them in their most 
attractive colours : and as a writer in Latin verse, he is scarcely equalled by any for 
classic propriety. His most popular piece was the Elegy, and the fdllowing eulogium 
upon it by Dr. Johnson, who criticised his works with the most rigid, and, in some 
cases, unjust severity, may be taken as a summary of bis poetic merit: — ** In the 
character of his Elegy, I rejoice and concur with the common reader ; for by the 
common sense of readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after all the refinements 
of subtilty, and the dogmatism of learning, must be finally awarded all claim to poetical 
honours. The churchyard abounds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and 
with sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo. The four stanzas, beginning 
*' Yet e'en these bones," are to me original: I have never seen the notions in any 
other place ; yet he that reads them here, persuades himself that he has always 
felt them. Had Gray written oftener thus, it had been vain to blame, and useless to 
praise him." 



To behold God everywhere in his works, to hold communion with him in a 
contemplative and admiring spirit, to love and trust him ; to find, in the deep and 
coQstantly.present persuasion of his being and attributes, a sentiment of exhaustlesa 
cheerfulness and excitement to duty, I hold to be the source of the purest and 
•ubUmest pleasure that earth can afford.— i). 

« Character of Gray, by the Rev. Mr. Temple. 
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GALVANISM. 

Thb scienee of GtlYanism is comparatiTely a modem idence. The first notice of 
any case that can oome under the name of GaWanismf was the following fact, which 
was noticed by Salser, a Gennan, in 1767. Take a small piece of zinc and a silver 
coin ; pnt the zinc vnder the ton^e, and the silver npon it ; then bring the edge of the 
copper into contact with the silver, and a very peculiar taste will be percdTed, aad if 
the eye be closed a flash of light will be seen at the same moment. 

It is well known that porter has a more lively and agreeable taste when dmnk out 
of a pewter mng, and the reason is, that the pewter, the moistnre on the under Up, and 
the porter, form a simplb gaxvanic ci&clb. If a person in a dark room, pat a 
silver coin on his tongue, and a piece of tinfoil on the globe of his eye, by making a 
communication with a piece of copper wire, a flash of light will be observed in the eye. 
Every person has seen that silver spoons are blackened by eating eggs, and here we 
have another simp&b galyanio circlb, formed by the sUver, the sulphur, and saline 
matters in the egg ; the silver combines with the sulphur, turning it black, and that 
black compound is called by chemists, ntlphurei of Mlver, 

/ Having got a frog, place him on a piece of zinc and place a piece of copper on him, 
connect the two pieces of metal with a copper wire, and the animal will be convulsed 
by the shock. 

The most simple galTanic circle that can be formed, is by taking two pieces of 
metal, one of zinc and the other of copper, to each of which is attached a copper wire, 
by placing these two plates into a solution of salt and water, and then bringing the 
ends of the wire into contact, a very slioht sensation will be felt. Here the three 
substances, zinc, copper and solution, form, what is called by natural philosophers, a 
simple galvanic circle, and the two wires the poles, the one is called the positive pole, 
and the other the negative. 

The first compound circle was formed by Aleizander Volta, an Italian, and after 
him it is called the Voltaic Pilb ; a good one may be made in the following manner, 
for about four shillings and sixpence : — Get twenty plates of copper, three inches square, 
the same number of zinc plates, about two inches-and-a-balf square, and twenty pieces 
of cloth nearly as large as the zinc plates ; these pieces of cloth must be moistened in 
a solution of salt and water. Having procured the metal and the cloth, take a copper 
plate, and lay a disk of cloth on it, Uien a plate of zinc and another of copper, after 
which a disk of cloth, and so on to the end. 

With such a battery as this a very smart shock is given, and a frog that had been 
dead two hours, when galvanised with a battery like the above, struck out his legs as 
if in the act of swimming. A dead mouse, when subjected to the same battery, rolled 
his eyes, pricked his ears, and struck out his feet like ooe in the pains of death ; and 
all solids in solution were crystalized, uaptha fired, and water decomposed into its 
elements, oxygen and hydrogen. Water had always been considered as one of the 
elements until the year 1800, when Messrs. Carlisle and Nichobon decomposed it bj 
means of a battery they had formed. 

The trough battery is formed of a box of dry wood 
into which a series of groves are cut in the sides and / ^ /^M^MmW/ 
the bottom, into each of which a copper and a zinc plate ( A^tmjmg^/ 
are cemented ; the copper all face one way, (c) and the V /^^MmmM r 
zincplatesthe other. When used, the cells are filled either 
with water and oil-of-vitriol, or a solution of common 
salt and water. It was with a series of these troughs 
that Sir Humphrey Davy decomposed a great number 
of bodies which, up to that time, were considered as simple. From Potash, \\ 
meana of galvanism, he obtained a metal called Potassium ; it resembles quicksilveri 
and so soft that it can be kneaded by the fingers ; it is lighter than water, and therefore 
swims upon it. From Soda, by means of the same agency, he obtained another metal, 
Sodium, which resembles Potassium ; but on being thrown into water it swims on the 
surface, and takes fire ; by the same agency metals may be burnt like pieces of paper. • 

A6RICOLA. 
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THE SEASONS. 



SwEKT smiling Spring, on jojoas wing 
Thou gently com'st to charm as. 

While glitteis bright the orb of light, 
To sweetly cheer and warm as. 

The northern blast is nearly past, 
Cold Winter's fast receding ; . 

The shady bower and fragrant flower, 
With blossoms sweet sacceeding. 

In U?ely green the fields are seen, 
True emblems of life's pleasure ; 

The budding trees and gentle breeze. 
Enriching hours of leisure. 

Now warblers sweet which oft repeat 
Their charming notes in summer, 

With lively joy their powers employ, 
To hail thee, cheerful comer. 

Sweet season, thou dost overflow 
With joys for every creature ; 

And cold to thee that heart must be, 
Which shows a frowning feature. 

Yes 1 Spring appears and softly cheers. 

Announcing joys returning; 
As beats the heart when Cupid's dart 

Has sent *'dull Care" sojourning. 

Then Summer strews refreshing dews. 

And all is fresh and bloomy ; 
Rich scenes adorn each rising mom, 

No part of Nature's gloomy. 

Refulgent now does Phoebus show 

Omnipotence and grandeur; 
Nor does a breeze disturb the trees. 

While crystal streams meander. 

Now pleasures teem from Nature's stream. 
The highest banka o'erflowing ; 

The lovely flower in beauty's hour. 
Its blooming sweets bestowing. 



Bat as the tomb fades all our bloom, 
However sweet or pretty ; 



So Autumn comes and softly nnmbs, 
While we — admiring— pity. 

The rosy bower and fragrant flower. 
Must lose their charming grandeur ; 

The strongest trees bend to the breeze. 
And leaves, like outcasts, wander. 

The sun sometimes bursts out and shines, 
And Nature then looks bloomy ; 

As oft the face shows every grace. 
When all within is gloomy. 

Sweet streams now freeze, and Autumn sees 
Stem Winter onward creeping; 

While leafless trees the traveller sees. 
In ** joys departed" weeping. 

Now looks the eye up to the sky, 
But mists and elouds surround us ; 

The whole is clad in vesture sad, 
No charming scenes around us. 

Wild tempests blow, 'mid rain and snow, 
Old Winter reigning keenly ; 

Till lovely Spring, on spreading wing, 
Resumes her sway serenely. 

She smiles and blooms— then wintry glooms 

A milder aspect borrow. 
Just as the mind, when fortune's kind. 

Forgets the hour of sorrow. 

So Seasons show, as man may know, 
The fondest hopes we cherish ; 

The sweetest views and brightest hues 
But bloom to fade and perish. 

Yet like the flower within the bower, 
Man blooms and fears no weather ; 

Though in his prime, the scythe of Time 
Oft cuts down all together. 



Oh happy ye, who live to see, 
When this frail life is ended. 
That vemal bloom, o'er which a gloom 
Can never be impended. 

£. K. 
Rod qf Hope Lodge, Thornton, near Bradford, Yorkehire. 



Chbbkfulnbss, which is a quality peculiar to man— abrate being capable only of 
enjoyment— opens, like a spring, all the blossoms of the inward man. Try for a single 
d&y, 1 beseech you, to preserve yourself in an easy and cheerful frame of mind ; be for 
one day, instead of a fire-worshipper of passion and hell, the sun-worshipper of clear 
self-possession ; and compare the day in which you Lave rooted out a weed of dissatis- 
faction, with that on which you hare sufiered it to grow up, and you will find your heart 
open to every motive, your life strengthened, and your breast armed with a panoply 
against every trick of fate ; truly you will wonder at your own improvement.— ^i/cAer. 
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WHAT IS PLEASURE ? 

Plbasurb is what all loTe, all wish for, all seek after, and it is what all mvf 
enjoy, if they choose ; bat it depends upon ourselves whether it be of a permanent or 
transient kind ; it wonld be a bard task to define its limits or drcnmscribe iti bonn- 
dariea. Locke says, ** It is a man's proper bnsiness to aedc happiness, and avoid 
misery ; but if I prefer a §hort pleasure to a tatting one, it is plain I cross my own 
happiness." Johnson says, *' The great source of pleaaore is Tariety." This if a 
categorical truth, which cannot be denied : we are pleased to see whi^ we never saw 
before,— to hear of strange events and curious incidents ; we are ever in pareait of 
variety and novelty, though station and circumatanoea have a considerable inilnence 
In deciding upon our pleaaures ; thus, what one would consider the very summit and 
climax of happiness, another would look upon with pity and contempt. I might here 
adduce an exemplification or two on this point. Thus, kings and potentates take a 
pleasure in being rulers of vast provinces— of having extensive territories — of swaying 
tbe destinies of millions— of having invincible armies, and impregnable fortresses. A 
good statesman, a true patriot, takes a pleasure in forming just laws, which will protect 
the innocent, defend tbe weak, honour the virtuous, reward the brave, and support the 
needy. Many of our nobles take a pleasure in having splendid equipages, costly robes, 
magnificent mansions, and high-sounding titles. The drunkard takes a pleasure in 
being a votary of Bacchus, although it destroys his health and ruins his charRcter. 
The invidnlous man takes a pleasure in being penurious himself, to hoard up wealth for 
others to enjoy and spend in extravagance. But there are pleasures more refined, more 
delicious, and more exquisite than any of these, which the most humble artisan, or 
meanest peasant, may enjoy, if he will, vis :— the beauties of creation — the aoqnire* 
ment of knowledge—- a benevolent disposition — a contented mind — and a renovated heart 
under the influence of religion, are far more preferable than exalted rank, dignified 
station, or abundance of wealth. 

Is there not a pleasure in contemplating the works of creation ? Is it not deligfat- 
ful to see the opening day— the light advancing-~the sun rising ; to inhale the sweet 
breath of a spring morning— to look upon silvery dew which iiespangles every blade 
and leaf^to listen to the heart-thrilling melody of the choristers of the grove, makingthe 
welkin ring with their musical lays, reverberating from valley to valley, tili their sweet 
intonations are lost in the distance?. Is it not pleasing to gaze upon verdant lawni 
studded with trees of thick umbrageous foliage— to look upon the variegated landscape 
—oh I yes— 

" I love the shady grove and smiling field, 
And the laxuriant crops whicli they yield ; 
And see the gurgling stream and nual vale, 
And listen to the humble peasant's tale." 

I never can forget the pleasure, or the powerful sensations produced on my mind 
on first beholding the boundless and wide expansive ocean — to be borne on the waves of 
the briny deep — to look upon its green waters, and undulating motions, — I could not 
but admire the creative power, the wisdom and goodnesa of Him who had made it. 

Is it not a pleasing sight, after the sun has sunk below the horizon, to see ths 
Queen of Night appearing in all her majestic grandeur, beauty and gracefiilness, sur- 
rounded by innumerable hosts of stars and satellites, moving on in their destined orbits ; 
to behold those lucid luminaries of such immense size and magnitude, of such resplen- 
dent lustre which illuminates and beautifies the arched vault of heaven ? Is there not 
a pleasure even in beholding ** the meanest floweret of the vale ;** or as Dr. Percival 
hais observed, — ** The taste for natural beauty is subservient to higher purposes, snd 
the cultivation of it not only refines and humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affec- 
tions. It elevates them to the admiration and love of that Being who ia the author of 
all that is fair, sublime and good in the creation. Scepticism and irreligion are hsrdlj 
compatible with the sensibility of heart which arises from a just and lively relish of the 
wisdom, harmony and order subsisting in the world around us ; emotions of piety must 
spiing up spontaneously in the bosoioi that is in unison vrith all animated nature. 
Actuated by this divine inspiration, man finds a fane in every grove, and glowing with 
devout fervour, he joins the song of the universal chorus, or muses the praises of ths 
Almighty in more expressive silence.'' 
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Secondly, the cultivation of knowledge. — ^There is nothing better able to increase 
oar happiness and augment onr pleasure than knowledge. By its acquisition and cnl- 
tivation we have a more just and expansive view of all that surrounds us : we see men 
snd things in their true light; it takes away those selfish and narrow views which custom 
and prejudice may create— it elevates us in the scale of society — it enriches the 
onderstanding— 'it strengthens the memory— -it improves the sense—it gives a polish 
and a lustre to our character — it refines our minds— it teaches us wisdom, virtue, bene- 
volence, honesty, sobriety, industry, and magnanimity^-it makes us better in every 
respect to perform the duties of a social and domestic nature ; indeed, we cannot enjoy 
pleasure to perfection without knowledge. In whatever age or dime we look to, we 
find that the most heinous crimes, the most cruel oppression, the most delusive notions 
hove been amongst the illiterate. They care not, they think not, for themselves and 
others : the wonders of creation*— the remains of antiquity— ^the works of the sculptor— 
the designs of the architect— the beauties of the painter— the glowing imagery of the 
poet— the record of the historian— the recital and wonders of the traveller*— the deeds 
of the warrior— the life of the scholar — the discoveries and improvements in arts and 
sciences — the claims of benevolence — the duties of a citizen, have no charms for him ; 
he is insensible to the virtues that adorn, or the graces that beautify ; he looks around 
with idiotic wonder and amazement, and not with admiration : he sees beauty, but is 
huenaible to it; he is surrounded with pleasure, but shares not in its nectarious sweets; 
he u unacquainted with all those finer feelings of nature ; he is a mere cipher in society ; 
or like an inanimate substance, the world moves on around him, and it concerns 
him not ; no one seeks his intimacy, or regards his opinions, but the same pitiable and 
miserable beings as himself : therefore, if we desire pleasure, we must '*get knowledge, 
and with all our getting, to get understanding." Of all the moral excellencies and 
Christian graces which exalt and dignify benevolence, it is the greatest. What heartfelt 
pleasore, what inward joy, what gladness and peace of nAnd does it bring I Who 
has not felt it ? Who will dare to gainsay the words of Him who said, '* It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ?'' Oh, that we all participated more of the spirit of 
charity and benevolence, to feel for the wants of others ; that we were more Howard- 
like. From time immemorial it has been held up as a sterling virtue, and a shining 
quality ; it is observed in all climates, from the most untutored savage, to the most 
refined European. There seems to be a kind of rivalry amongst the civilized nations 
of the earth, which country can produce the greatest amount of good to their fellow- 
men. By such exertions, it enlai^ges the capacities of the mind ; it stirs up generdui 
principles, and begets noble sentiments; awakens sympathetic feelings, and infuses 
that dignity into man, which renders him jealous of his good name, and makes him 
afraid to do an unworthy action. But of all the charitable institutions, of all the 
benevolent schemes for the welfare of man, Odd Fellowship may stand as a rival, and 
which bids fair to become one of the most philanthropic societies of our country ; it is 
an honour to the age we live ; it is one of the proudest ornaments which our country 
can boast of ; its principles need only be known, and it meets with a hearty response 
and concurrence i^om every sensitive and generous mind ; it is an asylum and a centre 
point wherein Is concentrated all that is good, noble and virtuous ; it not only relieves 
the sick and distressed, supports the widow and orphan, but even literary associations 
have begun connected with our fraternity to dispel ignorance and disseminate useful 
knowledge. Glorious work ! cheering prospect ! long may it continue to increase in 
numbers and graces till it be perfect and complete. The greatest canker-worm to pleasure, 
of marring happiness, and of making our lives truly miserable, is that of having 
a diseontented and dissatisfied mind. There are some who seem to be in their native 
clement when they are making complaint against men and things, and dissatisfied with 
sll around them. I do not think contentment means we are never to exert ourselves, 
be our lot whatever it may, I regard it more as ease of mind in bearing the trials and 
difficulties and ever-changing vicissitudes of life with fortitude and resignation. We 
cannot always expect the sun to shine upon us, nor the summer to continue all the year ; 
for the seasons change and'cause a variety, and so do the shifting scenes of life; 
so therefore let us be prepared for trial, for no one is wholly exempt from them. 

I might teil of the pleasures of matrimonial bliss, of the pleasures of friendship, 
of the pleasure in beholding the works of art, of the pleasure in visiting the birth places 
and tombs of ihe illustrious dead,— nay, it would be impossible to enumerate the many 
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pleasiiKt by which we are lurroimded on every side ; anrely, then, we ought not to 
forget the great God who created them, — ^he is worthy of our regard, IotCi and esteem. 
He is a God of infinite mercy and love ; it matters not if we are as wealthy as Rothschild, 
as eloquent as Cicero, as just aa Aristides, as wise as Solon, aa contented asDiogenei, 
as philanthropic as Howard, if we have not real, vital religion in the heart,— it will 
avail us nothing what we have been, or have Imown. Oh I may none of us want 
religion in that hour when death shidl call oar spirits away, to soar to realms abore, 
where pleasure is without alloy, and where we shall be truly convinced of the beaaty 
and justness of the poet, when he said — 

•* TIs reUfkm tint can live 
Sweetest pLeasore while we live ; 
*Tl8 religiion most supply 
Solid comforts when we die; 
After death its J07B wiUbe 
liHttlnn; as eternity.*' 
Harveit Home Utdgt, Bromley. JOHN CLARK. 



HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTION OF SESOSTRIS. 

CFrom Mrs. Bracebridge*a '* Sketches in Sgria.'*\ 

Thb road from the ancient Berytus (Beyroot) to Tripoli, is nothing more than a 
wild track along the sea shore for near ten miles ; at this point, one of the riba of 
Libanon runs down into the sea, and terminating in a bold promontory of dark rock, 
seems to forbid further progress. On a nearer survey, however, the traveller finds 
rude steps not exceeding six feet in width, have been hewn out of the rock with great 
labonr, at some remote period, for no marks of the tool remain. It is from the snmniit 
of this ascent he takes leave of the noble bay of Berytus, its ancient port and qvaint 
old dty, and immediately descends northward, to the wild and deep glen of the Nahr 
el Kelb, or Dog River, supposed to ba the Lycus of the ancients. It is one of the 
most considerable streams of Ldbanony is fed by the melting snows during summeri 
and springs from the deepest recesses of the mountains not far from the Cedars, and 
probably 4,000 feet above the sea. At some distance up the stream, a light Saracenic 
bridge has been flung across the dark ravine where the lofty and perpendicular cUffii 
form a melancholy chasm ; but when the water is low, travellers leave the andent road, 
and cross the river at its mouth, where it hurries joyously over a wide bar into the sea, 
rippling and sparkling along, aa if rejoidng to escspe from the gloomy gorge shore. 
Opposite the beetling precipice in which the road is cut, the hills break off into slopas 
and knolls down to the beach ; below the cliffs is a little white Syrian mill, from which 
the water (conducted in wooden troughs from a higher part of the stream) comes 
gushing away in a silver torrent, and on the mountain above them stands a londy 
convent, protected by a scattered grove of stone pines. To the north too, the whole 
outline of the winding coast is seen as far ss the promontory of the Divine place, near 
Tripoli ; the mountains rise above in rapid succession to a great height, and the bright 
lunny ridge of hoary Libanon is seen afar for many a league, cutting' the asura sky ia 
one unbr^n line. Here the travelling parties between Tripoli and Beyroot often halt 
for the sake of the dear cool waters, unload some of thdr weary mules or camels, light 
their fire, or spread out thdr simple fare within the shade of the rock, whilst their 
Syrian attendants form picturesque groups as they dt round the embers with their long 
pipes, or make their ablutions in the stream. 

The road abovementioned has been lately repaired for the passage of Ihrahim 
Pasha's artillery ; but it is, with good reason, referred to the period of the first great 
expedition of Rameses or Sesostris, a Pharaoh contemporary with Joseph. The last 
Egyptian conqueror has left no memorial of his march, but his predecessor (n was his 
custom) placed an inscription and reliefh on the rock, the vestiges of which, sfter a 
lapse of thirty»five centuiies» are sufficient to perpetuate his memory. The monuments 
are cut in the coarse grey limestone, just where the descent to the north from the highest 
part of the road begins. One of them consists of the figure of a man in bold idicf, 
about six feet high, and elevated nearly twenty feet from Uie road ; the figure is dothed 
in a loose robe, and has a mitre-shaped cap on the head, and some emblem (sow 
destroyed) in the left baud ; the face is in profile, and turned towards the north. The 
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Other rdicf (only a few feet distant) is much more elaborate ; tlie rock has been calf » 
fally smoothed, and an oblong framework cut On it, of eight feet high, and four wide { 
B simple ornament runs across the top of this, but the sides are adorned by a double 
row of hieroglyphics, six inches wide. The upper third part of the space within this 
frame is occupied by two figures, twenty -four inches high, and greatly obliterated ; the 
remaining two'thirds by an inscription so nearly erased, that it is not quite certain that 
it was in hieroglyphics, though there can be no reasonable doubt of it. A late traveller, 
conversant in Egyptian inscriptions, confidently believes that he has found in the hiero- 
glyphics round the frame, the sign acknowledged in Egypt to be that of Rameses the 
First, or Sesostris. This sign consists of a figure, sitting on its haunches, opposite 
a key ; above which is a circle, and below a trident, with the point downwards, and 
a small circle crossed by a perpendicular line. It is well known that Sesostris made 
expeditions through Syria, and he may be fairly supposed to have made this road 
(like other conquerors) for the purpose of connecting his foreign with his native 
dominions. Herodotus tells us. Lib. 2,102 and 106, ** Sefiostris erected monumental 
pillars in the countries he subdued, of which many no longer exist ; but in those of 
Syrian Palestine, 1 have myself seen both the inscriptions and symbols intended to 
perpetuate the pusilanimity of the conquered country. In Ionia are two figures of this 
man, (Sesostris) cut in the rocks in basso-relievo, one in the way between Ephesus 
and Phocia, and one between Sardis and Smyrna ; in each of these the figure is five 
palms high, and holds in the right hand a spear, in the left a bow ; the rest of the 
equipment is partly Ethiopic, and partly Egyptian ; from shoulder to shoulder across 
the breast, are sacred Egyptian letters in basso-relievo, the meaning of which is, ''with 
my shoulders have I acquired this country." Hence it seems clear that, even should 
the sign be erroneously determined to be that of Sesostris, which can scarcely be the 
case, the relief is perfectly similar to those which recorded the exploits of this con- 
queror in Syria, it seems reasonable that the inscription, or figure, should be on the 
rock instead of an artificial monument, where circumstances admitted of it. Other 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin are said to exist on these rocks ; fiom one of them 
Maundrel rather hastily concludes that the road wns made by Antonius ; successive 
conquerors probably took the same means of recording their inroads into this unfortu- 
nate country. It appears from the 9th number of Mr. Landseer's Sabean ReaearcheSf 
that the ** name of Rameses the Second has been found on this inscription, and that 
hii age is supposed to be the same as Sesostris ;" also that Mr. Bonomi brought home 
(1834) an accurate cast of the relief of the figure with the pontifical tiara; this is 
covered with a cunei for Ji of inscription, which the learned have not as yet been able 
to decipher. 



HYMN 

Sung at the Odd Fellows' Sermon, preached at Bdenfield Churchy Sep. 27/A, I840» 
written for the occasion by the Rev. William Vbrdon, A. B. 

Uphold all those who thus unite. 
Assist them in their solemn trust. 

To gladden sorrow's cheerless night, 
And raise the mourner from the dust. 

Protect each Brother on his way, 
Who travels now by sea or land ; 

Be thou his guard by night and day. 
And guide him by thy taithful hand. 

On thee, Oh God, we all depend ; 

In thee ej^ist, and live, and move ; 
Do thou our righteous cause defend. 

For thou artFdendship, Truth, & Lovfl* 

Oh 1 make our Fellowship complete. 
By turning every heart to Thee ; 

That at thy right hand we may meelf 
United for eternity. 



Lord, we adore thee for thy grace. 
Which brings us here with one accord. 

To hear the message of our peace, 
And feed upon the living word. 

On all our works thy blessing send ; 

Assist us while thy praise we sing, 
^r Jesus* sake, the sinner's friend, 

Accept the homage that we bring. 

Lord, when thy face approving shines. 
The labour thrives, the cause is blest! 

Bless then the ORDER that combines, 
To help the needy and distress'd. 

Lord, bless the Brethren who rejoice. 
With timely aid the heart to cheer j 

Who hear the helpless orphan's voice. 
And dry the mourning widow's tear. 
Vol. 6— No. 5^g K. 
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THE LEG. 

(From "Rhgme, Romanee, and Reverp,** by J. B. Roobrsov.) 

I WAS never remarkable for the beauty of my features, nor the gracefulne 88 of 
my figure ; but I possessed a pair of well-shaped, handsome legs, and with these and 
the charms of my conversation, I had managed to captivate the heart of the lovely 
Julia D'Arlincourt. At least so it was currently reported, and so I myself believed. 
There was always a seat reserved for me in her box at the Opera ; I used to attend 
her in her shopping excursions ; and sometimes I had the supreme felicity of drifing 
her in my cabrioiet. 

I had been supping at a friend's, and the bottle circulated rapidly ; for my friend 
was a noted bon-vivant. As the wine sunk, our spirits became proportion ably elevated, 
We agreed each to toast our mistresses. Of course I drank the health of my adored 
Julia in a bumper. I heard a suppressed titter proceed from Herbert Danvers, a 
conceited young fellow, who had long been an unsuccessful rival of mine. When it 
came to his turn to give a pledge, he also named the fair Julia. I looked fiercely at 
him, and he answered me with a look as fierce. All eyes were turned on us, and my 
next neighbour gave me a nudge, as much as to say ** Will you endure this, Vincent?" 
I had a somewhat singular oath, which I always made use of in moments of excitation. 
I was in the habit of swearing by my right leg, which member I considered to be cast 
in the very mould of perfection. I had originally adopted this oath to attract notice 
to the lower extremities of my person, but custom had rendered it so habitual, that I 
now used it even when I indulged myself with a little swearing in private. ** By my 
right leg,'' thought I, ** he shall answer this." I rose from my chair, and adjusting 
my neckcloth the while, to show my nonchalance, I thus accosted him. ** Sir, this 
is neither place, nor time for quarrel, but by this leg," slightly tapping it, '* I swear, 
that if you do not instantly give up all claims to the lady, whose name has just passed 
your lips, you shall hear from me." ** Sir," said he, '* I care not how soon." This 

was enough. Mr. , who had sat next me, offered bis services as my friend on 

the occasion, and the harmony of the company was restored. Myself and rival each 
aifected an hilarity and vivacity of spirits more than usual, as a proof of our uncon- 
cern. The party broke up at a late hour, and we all departed with dizzy heads, stoat 
hearts, and staggering steps. 

My valet awoke me at twelve next morning, and informed me that Mr — 

was waiting my leisure. I quaked at the recollection of my last night's adventure. 
He was ushered in. '* Dont disturb yourself, my dear fellow," he began, "all's 
settled, all's right ; I've arranged it amicably." ''Thank God!" ejaculated I, and 
my countenance brightened up. " I knew you would be delighted ;" he continued, 
** Danvers' second appeared wishful the afifair should be off. No, no," said I,— 
" no flinching — Vincent will never consent to that — they must fight. And so, my 
dear sir, we settled it — time, place, and weapons." My countenance fell alarminglyr 
and I cursed the busy fellow in my heart most vehemently. Four o'clock was the 
hour fixed for the meeting, and I employed the interval in making a few alterations in 
my will, and arranging my papers. 

A full half- hour before the time, my second made his appearance, for he was 
a professed duellist, and seemed to enjoy the business exceedingly. We proceeded to 
the appointed spot — the signal was given — bang went the pistols — I sprang up three 
or four feet into the air: alas ! that spring was the last I ever made — the bullet had 
passed through my right leg. My own shot was near being fatal, for it took off one of 
my opponent's whiskers. I was conveyed home, and lay for several days in a senseless 
state. When I recovered, oh, horror of all horrors 1 I was but the portion of a man 
-—the accursed surgeon had amputated my leg ; — that beautiful, that treasured limb— 
my right leg I I raged, swore, and stamped — no, not stamped ; of that I was now 
incapable. I execrated the whole tribe of surgeons. I would rather have died a 
thousand deaths than have been thus shockingly mutilated : life, I detested it ; what 
was life without my leg 1 I vented my wrath on my valet for allowing the awful deed 
to be perpetrated on his master ; but I saw the dog laughing in his sleeve, for he knew 
I could not kick him. 

My first sensations were of a peculiar nature. When any of my intimate friends 
came to condole with me on my calamity, they would sometimes seat themselves ob tb« 
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side of my conch ; and I often twitched away my stump, thinking my leg reclined on 

tiie place where they were about to be seated, and exclaimed *' Take care of my leg !" 

These slight inter^sda of forgetfulness only made me feel my actual loss more grievously, 

and I muttered *' My leg 1 what leg ? — I have no leg I" At times it seemed as though 

I felt the twinging of my toes, and involuntarily I put down my hand to the spot they 

should have occupied, only to find it vacant. Once, too, when my strength was fast 

returning, after waking from a refreshing slumber, I sprang out of bed, as had formerly 

been my custom, entirely forgetting my loss, until I came down at full length on the 

floor. 

When my health was perfectly restored, I gave orders for a wooden leg. A 

wooden leg 1 oh, insupportable, oh, heavy hour 1 It came home, and was buckled 

to my unfortunate stump. ** Must I endure all this," thought I, ** must I drag about 

this vile piece of timber during the remainder of my existence ? must I live on, a very 

remnant of human nature — an unnatural unity of flesh and timber, a walking scarecrow^ 

a grotesque figure moving along on a cursed lump of wood ? — truly I must 1" My 

favourite amusement, the dance, must be abjured ; I was for ever debarred from 

"ambling in a lady's chamber ;" or, rather, I now could do nothing else but amble. 

a soliloquized in a style something like Othello's I — 

••Oh, now, forever. 
Farewell the music's sound ! farewell the dance 1 
Farewell the gay qaadrilles, and grallopades 
That make existence pleasure, O fsirewell ! 
Farewell the ta^^er foot, and the sweet smile. 
The soft voluptuous form, the dear deUcious whirl. 
The squeakingr fiddle ! — and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious waltz ! 
And, oh, ye mortal beauties, whose bright eyes 
The immortal Jove's dread lightning's counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Alas, my dancing days arc gone !" 

I practised three days in my own room, with my new member, before I ventured 
abroad ; alternately cursing duels, surgeons, and wooden legs. At length I sallied 
out, but had not proceeded many paces, ere I was annoyed beyond endurance at the 
thumping noise which was produced each time that my auxiliary limb descended to 
the ground. I was seized with a strange desire, an irresistible inclination to count the 
soands that were emitted when my leg came in contact with the pathway. I strove to 
divert my attention from this circumstance, yet still every other minute I caught 
myself numbering my steps. " One, two, three," and so on. " Confound the 
stump," said I, "if it would but move in quietness, I might, perchance, enjoy a 
moment's forgetfulness of my misery ; but every step reminds me of my misfortune, 
each thump increases my unhappiness." I strode away, without being able to get rid 
of the habit of reckoning my paces, until, almost unconsciously, I arrived at the abode 
of Julia D'Arlincourt. A bright idea struck me. ** I will try her heart — I will put 
her fidelity to the test ;" I said, ** if she really loved me, the loss of a limb will not 
alter her feelings towards me, but she will cherish more tenderly the portion of me 
which still remains. If she scorn me, then farewell love, and farewell Julia D'Arlin- 
court." I rang the bell, and was shown in. I began to ascend the lofty staircase, 
and thought I should never reach the top. ** One, two, three," I commenced — I 
never knew he quantity of stairs which led to her drawing-room before that day. I 
heard, or fancied I heard, a giggling, as the servant announced my approach, and mj 
face became of a crimson hue. I stumped in, and beheld my rival, Herbert Danvers, 
the cause of all my sorrows, seated by the fair Julia's side. She proceeded to condole 
with me very ceremoniously, on what she termed my " shocking mishap," and ever 
and anon she turned from me, and cast a languishing glance on Danvers. My blood 
boiled tumultuously, and I determined to come to an explanation with her before I 
quitted the house. I requested a few minutes private conversation. She looked at 
nxe with evident astonishment, and informed me that whatever communication I had 
to make, might be made before Danvers, who was entirely in her confidence. I put 
on one of my most pathetic looks. " Is it come to this ?" said I, ** well so be it then 
^she whose heart changes in the hour of misfortune, is no fit mate for me. Adieu 
then, Julia ; I leave you for ever, and may you never have cause to repent of your 
perfidy." I rushed from her presence, and the clamour produced by the speed of 
iny exit was greeted with a peal of laughter from my false mistress and my unfeeling 
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rival. As I wai about to descend the stairs, I heard him repeating the following 
words from one of Hood's ballads : — 

'* Before you had tbose timber toes, 
YoQT love I did allow. 
But then you know yoa stand upon 
Another footing; now.** 

" Inhaman Tillain 1 " mattered I ; and in the harry of my descent, I made a false 
step, and was precipitated headlong down stairs. I was assisted to risebythe serrants, 
who I coald plainly perceive, bad mnch ado to keep their countenances. I darted into 
the street, and fled along with a velocity, which was absolutely terrific, considering 
my mntilated condition. The boisterous merriment of the populace accompanied me 
in my flight, but it had only the effect of adding to the rapidity of my progress. 

I reached my home. A large fire was blazing in the first room which I entered. 
I wrenched from my stump the infernal wooden leg, and thrust it into the flames. 
With a grim delight I beheld it gradually reduced to ashes. " Perish,'^ I exclaimed, 
''vile caricature of a leg ; never again will I be indebted to thee for support; never 
will I be doomed to drag about that horrid block of degradation !" What was next 
to be done? I ordered a cork leg, and it was six weeks before I again ventured abroad, 
when I was enabled to move about something like my former self. I determined to 
quit London, and proceed to some distant place, where my misfortune might remain 
unknown, for I could not endure the thought of living where I might at any time hear 
my mutilation made the subject of discourse. I broke up my establishment in town, 
and having got rid of my servants, travelled alone to the place of my destination, 
which was situated so far from the metropolis, that I thought 1 should not stand the 
slightest chance of meeting with any one who could remind me of my loss. 

I took up my abode in a small, but beautiful village in Yorkshire, and was soon 
on terms of inimacy with the respectable portion of the inhabitants. At one dvrelUng 
I became a frequent visitor. The members of the family were all unaffected and 
aniable ; and on the heart of a blooming girl, the only daughter of the master of the 
m insion, I soon began to imagine I had made a favourable impression. Time passed 
d: ightfully, and I was on the point of making a declaration, and asking permission 
t ) p^y my addresses in form, when I was startled by an unexpected apparition. I called 
one day, just to enquire after the health of the family, and pass a pleasant hoar in con- 
versation. The first person whom I beheld seated in the drawing-room, was an individaal 
with whom I had formerly h*id a slight acquaintance in' London. I shrank from his 
gaze, as I would have done from the eye of a ravenous beast. It was in vain; he 
instantly recognized me, and shook me cordially by the hand ; whilst I woald as soon 
have placed my fingers in a cauldron of molten lead as within his grasp. I, however, 
pretended to be glad to see him, and we entered into conversation. I contrived to 
keep him for a while on subjects remote from the metropolis ; but I found he would 
not be content until he began to talk of the events which had happened there previoi'.slf 
to and since my departure. He achieved his purpose. I suppose he thought he had 
now got the discourse into the only channel which could afford me pleasure, for he 
rattled away with the utmost volubility, scarcely allowing any one else to speak. If in 
the meantime, was sitting in a state of indescribable torture ; every moment expecting 
him to allude to some circumstance connected with my misfortune. My expectatioos 
were realised. He was relating the particulars of some affair, the exact date of which 
he bad forgotten. Suddenly he broke out — *' Hum, ah, let me see ! yes, by Jove, 
so it was I I now remember perfectly — it happened just previously to the time when 
Mr.»Vincent met with his unfortunate accident." ** Accident — what accident?" was 
repeated by several voices. •* Accident — oh, why his leg, to be sure — the time when 
he lost his leg." I waited for no more. I effected an instantaneous retreat from the 
house. It was my last visit, and on the morrow I bade adieu to the village forever. 

Several years have now passed since the period when I fought the fatal duel : I 
have grown callous to my loss, and can even laugh when I think of the over-sensitiveness 
which formerly tormenterl me. I have again become a resident in the metropolis; 
and- have the consolation of thinking that the sacrifice of a limb in all probability 
prevented me from sacrificing my fortune. Julia D'Arlincourt became the wife of 
Danvers, and after a short career of extravagance and dissipation, he ended his ex* 
i^tence in the King's Beach. I often meet my old flame, and have had sufficiest 
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proof that my proposals which might now be made by me, wonld be thankfully accepted; 
but, thank God, I am not to be tempted, and can take a warning from the fate of 
another. So it is, that what at the time seems oar greatest calamity, is often destined 
to prore our greatest good. As for my new leg — I can at least console myself with 
the thought that my right foot is never troubled with corns, and that the shoe cannot 
pioch in that quarter. 



BENEFITS OF THE ORDER. 

No. II. 

Tn our last essay we pointed out a good effect resulting from the Order, of a 
physical character, and of very extensive influence; in our present we shall endeavonr 
to shew that there are other benefits equally extensive in their operation, and which, 
on the other hand, are conducive to intellectuai well-being. 

It is one of the moat obvious facts in the science of mind, that intellectual and 
moral culture rarely proceed favourably under circumstances of physical degradation. 
Where the body is enchained by slavery, the spirit seems to participate, by a sort of 
inseparable companionship, in its debased and blighted condition ; while on the con- 
trary, the soul of the free exults in its existence, and dares and does what the fettered 
mind could never have conceived. The spirit is almost equally bowed down by that 
state of hopeless poverty which has resulted from the neglect of offered opportunities 
to make some provision for the day of tiant, — not that mere poverty itself has ne- 
cessarily such effect; but that the gnawing consciousness that the time for useful effort 
is for ever past, hangs like an immoveable burden on the soul, and checks its attempts 
to rise, — if, indeed, any attempt be made at all under such circumstances. Here, 
then, we must again revert to a point mentioned in our last paper. Many a heedless 
one, as we have said, is induced by the Order to make a partial provision, that would 
otherwise have been totally neglected. The consciousness that this resource is left 
him in the time of sickness, is often alone sufBcient to prevent him from falling into 
that state of utter hopelessness, where the wretchedness of to-day is increased by the 
still more wretched expectation of to-morrow ; when sickness, perchance, shall have 
disabled the victim of recklessness, and shall have thus deprived him of the means of 
procuring his now scant and miserable pittance. Thus, then, not a few individuals 
are placed in circumstances, much less unfavourable to intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, than would otherwise have been the case. This, although in itself only a very 
meagre and indirect intellectual benefit, is nevertheless one from which advantages of 
a more positive kind may often accrue. 

The ordinary routine business of the Lodge, in which all must more or less par- 
ticipate, is of itself, a school for mental improvement, and affords numerous oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the moral feelings. Even the most lethargic partake in 
some degiee of that emulation which the election to the several offices produce, and 
efforts to qualify for them will consequently result. An effort to make a single step in 
intellectual improvement cannot be wholly unproductive. The pleasure arising from 
this one step of advancement almost necessarily leads to another being taken, and none 
can tell when or where the onward progress shall cease. Another inducement to 
improve is now moreover developed. The Lodge in which a brother may preside soon 
comes to be regarded with something like parental feelings ; its success reflects credit 
on its officers, — its failure is felt as in fact a misfortune to themselves. To improve 
his Lodge, then, the officer must also improve himself; and to this, as we have seen, 
there is the strongest inducement. In mingling together with those whose minds are 
superior to our own, by their very contact, perhaps we should rather say by their 
example, we are insensibly undergoing an assimilation to their standard ; and th is process 
must be of continual occurrence in our Lodge- meetings. 

Again, the Lodge- room is a neutral ground where those occupying differen t stations 
in society may meet on the same level, and may learn to form a more correct estimate 
of each other's worth, than they might under the ordinary relations of life, where 
artificial barriers are continually obstructing and sophisticatbig the progress of mental 
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intereoarse. The different dispositions, too, that must needs come in contact, will 
mutually benefit each other. The timid and retiring will acquire confidence, and the 
overbearing and conceited will soon discover that merit, and not clamour or obtnuiTe- 
ness, must be the passport to honourable distinction. It cannot be expected but that 
here, as in all other human societies, discord will now and then intrude, and here the 
meek and christian character of the peace-maker will be called forth into active exercise, 
whilst the persuasion of brotherly kindness will strive to heal the breach of unity. If 
this should fail, the sterner virtues of firmness and inflexible justice must ?peak with 
the voice of authority, and awe the aggressor to forgiveness. 

Besides these advantages indirectly accruing from Odd Fellowship, the attempt 
to render Lodge meetings immediately conducive to intellectual and moraS elevation, 
must not be lost sight of. The plan for introducing instructive lectures on literary 
and scientific subjects is evidently calculated to be most highly beneficial ; nor can the 
general adoption of this plan be considered by any means an improbable expectation, 
when we call to mind the progress which the Order has lately made in the path of 
improvement. Intellectual and moral advancement is obviously at present the natural 
tendency of the Order. The members have imbibed something of the taste for literature 
and science, and with this taste have acquired more of the capability for intellectual 
enjoyment, and are now beginning to seek and to demand increased opportunities for 
mental culture. 

I cannot conclude this sketch without mentioning how much I conceive the 
Magazine is calculated to further this end, and congratulating the Order on its improved 
and improving character. 

GEORGE BEDDOW. 
Loyal EUom Lodge, Birmingham, 



LOCUST OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The locust of South Africa is not the same with the Asiatic, but a distinct species, 
to which Lichtenstein has given the name of gryllus devastator. The swarms which 
infest the colony, appear to come originally always from the northward, and are pro- 
bably bred in the vast deserts of the interior, north and south of the Gareep, or 
Orange River. Their inroads, according to the best accounts I could obtain, appear 
to be renewed periodically, about once in fifteen or twenty years, and generally con- 
tinue for several years at a time. 

In returning to Glen-Lynden in 1825, we passed through a flying swarm, which 
had exactly the appearance, as it approached, of a vast snow-cloud hanging on the 
slope of the mountain, from which snow was falling in very large flakes. When we got 
into the midst of them, the air all around and above was darkened as by a thick cloud ; 
and the rushing sound of the wings of the millions of these insects, was as loud as the 
dash of a mill-wheel. The ground as they passed became strewed with those that 
were wounded, or had wings broken in their flight by coming in contact with theii 
neighbours. But those formed but a trivial portion of the whole enormous mass. The 
column that we thus passed through was, as nearly as I could calculate, about half 
a mile in breadth, and from two to three miles in length. Much larger columns are 
frequently seen. 

The flying locusts, though often seen in such numbers as to obscure the sky 
when they are passing, and to destroy luxuriant fields of com in a few hours, are 
less dreaded by the farmers than the larvae, devoid of wings, vulgarly called by the 
colonists voetgangerSf (foot-goers.) On the approach of the flying locusts, the 
husbandman, if the wind be favourable, kindles fires round his fields, and raises 
a dense smc^e, which will probably prevent them from alighting. But the younger, 
or jumping locusts, no such slight obstacle will check in their course ; and a 
powerful stream alone, on the side they approach, can save the crops of the agricul- 
turists from their ravages. Stagnant pools they cross, by the leading multitades being 
drowned, and forming a bridge for those following : even the Orange River, where it 
flows calmly, is crossed by their myriads in this manner. In the same manner fires are 
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extinguished by the incalculable numbers which precipitate themselves on the flamef 
in succession, and which, by perishing, provide a passage for the rest. Their numbers 
are, indeed, so inconceivably great, that the inhabitants regard their approach with 
the utmost dismay, as involving not merely the destruction of their crops and gardens, 
but often also the entire pasturage of the country ; in which case the farmer has no 
resource but to hasten from the district where they have d«ivoured every green thing, 
in order to search for precarious subnstence for his flocks in such parts of the wilder- 
ness as they may have missed in their migration. Failing to find such privileged 
tracts, his flocks must perish. 

The flights and swarms of locusts are usually followed by immense flocks of birds, 
which subsist entirely on those insects and their larvae. This bird is called by the 
colonists, spring 'haan-vog el (locust bird) ; it is never seen in the colony, except in 
pursuit of the locust- swarms, which it follows in countless flocks, and builds its nest 
and rears its young in the midst of its prey. 

Not only the locust-bird, but every animal, domestic and wild, contributes to 
the destruction of the locust swarms ; fowls, sheep, horses, dogs, antelopes, and 
almost every living thing, may be seen devouring them with equal greediness ; whilst 
the half-starved fiushmen, and even some of the Colonial Hottentots, consider them 
a great luxury, consuming great quantities fresh, and drying abundance for future 
emergencies. Great havoc is also committed among the locusts by their own kindred ; 
for as soon as any one of them gets hurt, or meets with an accident which impedes his 
progress, his fellow-travellers nearest to him immediately turn upon him, and devour 
him with great voracity. They usually begin their march after sunrise, and encamp 
at sunset ; and unhappy the husbandman on whose fields they quarter themselves. If 
their halting-place happen to be observed in the neighbourhood of a farm-house, the 
inhabitants frequently endeavour to destroy them by driving flocks of sheep and cattle 
to the spot before the sun rises, in order to trample them to death ; but unless the 
number be comparatively inconsiderable, little benefit is derived from such efforts. 

(From ''Pringle's South Africa:') 



TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
No. II. 

WRITTBN BXPKC88I.Y FOR THE ODD FXLLOWS' MAOAZINK. 

Behold how good a thing it is, 

And how becoming well. 
Together, such as brethren are, 

In unity to dwell. 

1S3RD Psalm — Scotch Vbrsion. 

There are so many evils to lament, that one hardly knows on which to comment 
with the greatest rigidity. My musings have, however, taken a turn on that bane of 
society, that " pestilence walking in darkness,'' that weakener of pure Christianity — 
Slander I— tuo mildly called, Tittle-tattle. The subject has caused me much thought, 
anxiety, ay, and I can justly add, pain ; for one who really loves their fellow- creatures, 
must feel grieved that any blot so foul should cling with such tenacity, unaccountable 
tenacity, to any who know that there is a God, and who, professing to fear him, 
dishonour him so glaringly, as wilfully to break his commandments. Perhaps it may 
surprise not a few, to bring to their minds the startling fact, that in slandering, we 
hrenk particularly the 6th, 8th, i?th, and 10th commandments I I consider that in 
spreading an unfounded report, or repeating anything prejudicial to our acquaintance's 
character, we commit murder so far as we deprive him of the existence of happiness,-— 
and a good name, if stolen, cannot be easily regained. What can be more precious ? 
— for, as Solomon says, — '* a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches." 
And Shakspeare very forcibly comments on the same, when be writes : — 

** Who steals my purse, steals trash j 'tis something, nothing , 
*Twa8 mine, 'tia his, and has been slave to thousands : 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed !" 
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How often, too. do those who delight in slander, literally " bear false witness}'^ 
and vte are told in the bible, that a false witness shall perish,--^ a false witness shall 
Dot be unpunished, &c. Solomon also says, ** He that uttereth a slander is a fool." 
All who have any acquaintance with the scriptures, must be well aware how much is 
said there against that Tice. Nothing is so cummon as, and nothing can be more 
baneful to the interest and welfare of the soul, than slander. How, then, can we 
contemplate such a growing evil, and not seriously lament its strength and existence 1 
And how humbling to the female members of society, to know that it exists among 
them to an alarming extent I It gives me great pleasure to see among the code of 
laws enforced by the Order of Odd Fellows, one that discourages and punishes slander; 
and I trust that every Odd Fellow's wife will make a resolute determination to become 
xidd also on that point, setting a pattern to all around her of love of peace ; and by 
her forbearance and moderation, proving that she really understands the meaning cf 
that charity so beautifully delineated by St. Paul in the 13th chapter of Ist Corinthians. 

It will be well to investigate the common cause and origin of slander in general. 
In the first instance we find that it prevails mostly in country towns and villages; and 
is it not a pity that those surrouiided by the beauties and purest productions of nature, 
should mar that innocence which would enhance the country life I Having lived for 
some time in a village, I have been a pained, but unwilling witness, to the general 
causes of evil speaking. There are some persons who are never happy in woman's 
loveliest province, — home I Domestic duties seem a toil, and from some, you hear 
that they cannot do without exercise, — a poor excuse ; for were it alone the desire of 
benefiting health, the country affords many varied roads for that purpose ; however, 
they like to know what is going on, for even a vacant mind must be fed : thus they 
make a point of calling, in a patronizing way, on their humbler neighbours, and by 
way of extreme condescension, chat familiarly, asking questions, surmising and 
wondering at things they have no acquaintance or business with. The simple cottager 
feels gratified at the supposed attention, sucks in the deadly potion, and often is tlie 
innocent cause of much mischief. She thinks "it surely can't be any harm to tell 
Mrs. Gossip what Mrs. Babble said, she wont tell her again," &c. &c. Away goes 
the lady to another and repeats with many additions and misrepresentations what Sally 
said, — Sally again tells her neighbour a long unconnected string of lies, or, at the 
best, hideously distorted stuff; and thus the most strict and exemplary conduct is often 
misrepresented. Nor does the mischief end here, for Sally must gather up all the 
scandal against Mrs. Gossip or Mrs. Babble call again, for fear of losing their favour; 
thus the deluded creatures get so confused, that it forms a rare treat for the lovers of 
news* Alas, alas ! those who, from their position in life, should set a good example to 
their more humble companions , distract their attention from their domestic duties, 
and are but too often the cause of the wives of honest, bard«working men, becoming 
careless of their homes, children, and husband's good. That evil habits are much 
easier acquired than relinquished, is a well known fact, and requires no comment 
here ; therefore we will look upon the reverse of the picture, and its happy effects. 

No doubt a sensitive and virtuous mind will naturally and affectionately take an 
interestin the welfare of those whom God has, in His infinite wisdom, placed in a more 
humble station in life ; we feel and know that God is no respecter of persons, — and in 
a spiritual point, there are no grades, but in the degrees of holiness to which we may 
attain ; thus the poorest may rank above the great. Yet as we are also taught, that 
** order is Heaven's first law," we are to understand by the different stations in 
which we are placed, that it is perfectly consistent with propriety and good feeling, 
(not omitting order) to keep with becoming humility, our respective ranks. How 
delightful, then, it would be if we made our calls on our humbler friends with a view 
of mutual benefit ; for are there not many useful lessons to be learnt in the peasant's 
cot? Our visits should be for the above purpose, of soothing them in troubles, 
assisting them in difficulties, taking a strong interest in the mental and spiritual 
improvement of their children, examining their juvenile performances, praising the 
females for their neatness, and encouraging them by some appropriate reward, others 
by admcmition ; and if reproof should be necessary, do it in such a way that no stiog 
may cling to the tender heart. Then, indeed, instead of a curse, we should be i 
blessing ; any approach to scandal should be sternly reproved, under the penalty of 
loosing the interest of a sincere friend. It would be well also, if mistresses would 
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make a rigid practise of never allowing their domestics to bring tales into their honses ; 
for were there no listeners^ there would very soon be a scarcity of tale-bearers. Those 
who would /eadily tell one a tale, will ai the first opportunity do the same to another, 
perhaps quite turning the tables. ' Were we to become strict in these matteis, we should 
indeed become a happier people ; we should then be able to. enter cottages cheerfully, 
and know to a greater extent how we could most appropriately serve those who naturally 
look for, and are justly entitled to^ our sympathy and assistance. Then we should meet 
oar village children neat, clean and cheerful, for innocence naturally adds lustre to the 
countenance ; if children are constantly hearing evil speaking, they imbibe the habit, 
and their miods become naturally corroded and often discontented. Ther following is a 
very strong, but alas, too faithful delineation of slander : — 

'* Agaiost slander there is no defence. Hell cannot boast so foul a fiend, nor man 
deplore so fell a foe : it stabs with a word — with a nod — with a shmg-^with a look— - 
with a smile. It is the pestilence walking in darkness, spreading contagion far and 
wide, which the most weary traveller cannot avoid : it is the heart- searching dagger of 
the dark assassin, — it is the pointed arrow, whof e wound is incurable, — it is the mortal 
Bting of the deadly adder. Murder is its employment, innocence its prey, and ruin its 
sport I" 

What a horrific vice I who then will resist the noble and truly humane attempt to 
stem the torrent, the dire evil ? Let us all who directly or indirectly belong to, or 
have any interest in the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, put our '* shoulders to 
the wheel," and hurl the monster into oblivion 1 let us not rest until we crush by 
example, so formidable an enemy to the prosperity and comfort of society. 

IMRIE. 
Loyal Victoria Lodge^ Spacey Hottses, near Harrowgate, 



ODD FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICA. 

Extract from an Oration, delivered at the Tweljth Anniversary of the Introduction 
of the Order into the District of Columbia^ by the Rav. Bro. £. H. Cuapin. 

[From " The Covenant,^* the American Magazine of I. O. F.] 

Two general principles I will mention, then, at this time ; and these are the socia^ 
PRINCIPLE, and the principle of charity. I might, were I disposed to be rigorous xQ 
my classification, resolve the last, as h species, into the former as the genus; but, 
as separated they form two convenient topics, and as 1 am not disposed to be thus 
rigorous, we will proceed in the manner which I have pointed out. 

1. The social principle, then, is adopted and cherished as essential to Odd 
Fellowship. What is the social principle ? It is that deep and natural te ling in the 
bosom of man which glows with pleasure at the society oi his fellow, and sympathizes 
with the various degrees of his joy and sorrow. It is of all ages. The source of empires 
sod nations, it existed long before rock-built -kingdoms were founded ; Ung ere peopled 
marts had lifted their glittering .pinnacles to the bun. Before human skill had reared 
the mighty pillars of Tadmor, or moulded the brazen gates of Thebes, the social spirit 
was abroad, linking hearts together, shedding new beauty upon earth's lovelinessv and 
making glad its solitary places. The Penates bad sat by household hearths long 
before mythology had placed its gods upon Olympus, and light was kindled upon 
domestic altars t«ges back, from the time when first the prayers of the Egyptian priests 
we%t up before the shrines of I sis. When earth lay in the freshness of its youthful 
beauty— when the rocks, the streams, and the forests were all new— when the mountains 
were unscathed by the marks of time, and ocean was young in its wooing of the stars — 
this principle had bound the children of men into families ; the patriarch had pitched 
his tents, and gathered his kindred around him in the desert, and the shepherd. groups, 
by night, were watching their flocks, and studying " Mazzaroth iu his season,'' and 
*' the Pleiades with their sweet influences." And this principle has gone forth in power 
and in triumph through the universal humanity. The dark forest has passed away before 
it, and the lair of the wild beast has been converted into a sanctuary for the heartii and 
the altar. It has built cities in waste places, and filled them with the roar of busy labor. 
Vol. 0— No. 5—2 I. 
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iitd the tumult of Toieei, and reared its thoaaand homea in mountain gteni mi by 
raahing watera. It has apread glistening haryeata npon hiU>top and valley, and strewn 
ita white nariea acroaa the heaving deep, tt haa civiUaed the aavai^e, and checked theft, 
and rapine, and bloodshed. It has established the excellence of law, and the beauty of 
order ; and haa ^ven aupremacy to the tribunal of the magistrate, and surrounded it 
with solemn aanctiona. It haa knit tribea together, indissoluble, in the bonds of 
national compact, and haa beatowed npon every man the benefita of mntnal support, 
and, at the aame time, the freedom of enjoying hia own vine and fig-tree. It is all 
abroad, npon the face of the wide earth — in ita remotest corner — among its mdest 
children. Where the avalanche thundera, and the torrent ahonta and is frosen, and 
where the red Indian sleeps by the hoarse music of Oregon. It kindles in the snow- 
covered hut of the ESsquimauz, and breathea among palma that caat their shadows over 
golden fonntaina in far ialanda of the aea. And all round you are the movings of Ihis 
spirit. Its monuments exist, innumerable, wherever you turn your eyea. Its living 
evidences are in your own hearta t 

But, ancient andnniveraal as this apirit la, still it exiatsin degrees. Ita emotion 
are graduated. We aympathize more readily and warmly with those to whom we are 
intimately connected, or with whom we are associated, than with thoae at a distance and 
to whom we bear no peculiar relation. True, the heart of the philanthropist glows 
with vniveraal love — the bared bhide of the patriot ia lifted for his whole country. Tet, 
it is natural to the human aonl to love certain individuals more than othera — individnals 
to whom we are bound by bright and apecial bonds — whose glancea meet ear glances 
more kindly, v^hoae handa grasp our handa closer than thoae of othera. 

There ia one apot of earth, for instance, which is dearer in our affections than any 
other — which Utcs in memory among the last of earthly things, and which is ever ready 
to the mind*8 vision. That sunny spot of earth I where the woodland, forest and 
the hill-side are more pleasant than woodland, forest and hill-side elsewhere — where 
the leaves twine so greenly around the porch, and the stream flowa by, haunted with old, 
fkmiliar memoriea. Where we gathered the ripe fruit, and laughed among the flowers, 
when the heart waa young, and never a care had come to darken our brows, or to stir, 
save for a moment, the deep and bitter fountain of teara^ 

"Home, sweet home I'* 

It riaea before na among all the distant lands, and glows the brightest object in onr 
dreams. The pilgrim of earth, whose heart has been scared with sorrow, and whose 
eyes ache and are heavy with weeping, looks back, amid all his wanderings, to this as 
the green oasis upon the waste of life, and sighs — ** home, sweet home 1" 

And what ia it that makea home thus the centre of our earthly affection ? What 
f^ives it ita charm and ita beauty ? It ia the social principle, operating deeply there. 
There heart communea with heart, and we meet in sweet association vtith others, in the 
kindred circle, around the threshold, the altar and the hearth. There the ties which 
bind man to man are the strongest and the holiest, and are strengthened by intercourse; 
and to that, therefore, of all the places upon earth is it natural that our fondest thoughts 
should turn. We may meet other friends with joy, we may love the atranger whom 
we gi;eet, but it ia natural that, in proportion to thepUasant astociation wMch ve Aove 
Mad with othert, ahould our affection for and our interest in thetn be. 

The social principle needs to be cherished and developed, and seizing upon this 
idea. Odd Fellowship erects its Lodges and establishes its fratemit/.. It cannot, perhaps, 
make the Lodge-room in all respects like that home, of which we have spoken as being 
the sphere for the strongest operation of human sympathy, because an innate feeliipaf 
kindred, also operates there ; but it can do much, much towards causing men to meet 



-*' As children meet 



ArooDd a loved hearth-stone." 

It can do much, by frequent communion and by an 'extensive organization, in 
forming special ties, and much towarjda mutual aid by a fund created from mutual 
contributiona. Odd Fellowship feels the force of the truth, that man haa naturally 
within him, social capacities ; and from the degreea in which these are manifested, she 
learns that they are capable of cultivation and development. She believes that association 
is the power which is capable of performing this cultivation— of effecting this develop- 
ment. She believes by frequent communion strangers will be made /rtenda ; they will 
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eome to know each other, ind, oat in the world, will feel a relationship which haa bees 
engendered by action in concert upon one set of principlei, and which is cherished and 
respected by the ci^scioasness of peculiar ties. Thas, in the midst of this great world, 
amid its bosy interests and selfish cares, the'lonely and,friendless may ever have a iecond 
home within the walls of a Zod^e-rooiw. and a brother, ready to greet and snocour him, 
in the person of a true Odd Fellow, Odd Fellowship acts upon the admitted doctrine 
that mMtnal force and mutual aid are far more efficient for the benefit of allf than the 
means which contribute to that force, and that aid would be eingly in the hands of the 
individaals who thus act in unison. Mutual Rblikv is the main-pillar of Odd Fellow- 
ahip, and it is based upon the «octa/^rtAC^/e. We profess to alleviate (no human 
power can wholly/>emove) the distresses of all in our fraternity. To this end we meet 
periodioally In our several Lodges, and by communion and interchange of sympathies 
we co|itract a relationship wttn one another — we hail one another as Mother*, and can 
recognise and be recognized as such, ** by certain well-known signs and tokens,'' in any 
portion of the world. A contribution, consisting of a small sum from each of us, is 
formed in our several Lodges, into a general fund, which, deducting the expenses of 
our establishment, is reserved for the purpose of relieving sick and distressed brethrei^ 
We show no respect to persons in the distribution of these benefits. The rich man when 
sick has the allowed sum tendered him as well as the poor,^the poor man is as promptly 
regarded as the rich. There is, therefore, no delicate feeling wounded, — there is excited 
no keen consciousness that we are living upon Charity^ — but, sick and poor and sor- 
rowing, we feel that we are but partaking of those benefits to which we have lent our 
aid, and that around us are no cold and heart- wrung performances of duty, but the 
warm sympathies of brethren, and those services which belong to us and are our right. 
But money to the distressed and sick brother, is not the only tribute which Odd Fel- 
lowship requires us to render. We are called upon to succour him in peril — to watch 
over his lawful interests — to keep the night-vigil at his sick-bed — to follow him in 
mourning to his last resting-place ; to cast the evergreen into his grave ; to cherish by 
a suitable token his memory, and to remember and to relieve his widow and his orphan. 
The social principle, then, cultivated and manifested in fraternal forms — unity in the 
bonds of love, and the performance of mutual good, are tendencies of Odd Fellowship. 
II. I present Charity ^ as the other general principle of Odd Fellowship. What 
is Charity ? I would define it as that principle which prompts us to^tve when suffering 
humanity requires. This comprehends its operation not only in bestowing the pittance 
and the loaf upon beggary and hunger, but in granting the boon of pity to the erring, 
and easting the glance of mercy upon the faults of our fellows. It is a lovely principle] 
It stands among the desolate homes of men, and by the poor and the neglected, an angel, 
whose wings, untarnished by its passage through scenes of misery and pollution, are aU 
bright with hues of heaven. It is a principle which may not shine as prominently, 
which may not sparkle like some. But it is not of earth. Its trophies are immortal. 
They will live when the weapons of victorious battle have been broken, and the sound 
of tbo poet's lyre has died for ever,-^when green wreaths have faded, and glorious 
monuments of human skill have perished ; nay, when ancient earth itself shall have 
toppled into primeval chaos, and when stars cease to bam, they will be numbered 
among the jewels worn in heaven 



" Beside the crystal waters."' 

For oh 1 grierously have the children of men suffered at the hands of their own 
brethren. Wo and war and wasting have sprung from the dark deeps of human crime— 
from the innermost recesses of the human heart— and have gone forth upon this green 
and beautiful earth to blight and to destroy. Cities have been buried in bloody and 
smouldering ashes, and by the cheerless hearth and the blackening roof- tree weeping 
women and destitute children have bent around the dying and the slain. Fraud has 
triumphed with its innnmerable arts— unholy passions have shed abroad pollution, and 
avarice with its cold hand has crushed bright flowers of hope and happiness in its 
grasp. But, as on Horeb, when the tempest, the flame and the earthquake had passed 
by, there came a still small voice ; so wh<Hi tiie whirlwind of passion and desolating 
crime have swept on, kind-hearted and sympatfaiztitg-beings, all secretly and silently, 
have followed in their track,^have stooped to caress the orphan, have dried the tears of 
the widow, sundered the chains of the captive, restored peace to the erring, healed the 
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broken heart, and, by the eihibition of the pnre principle of charity, have caused ns to 
behold gleams of virtne — of heaven — amid the darkness and the iniqnity of earth. 

Bat there are evils which are often above human ageney and Iknman control, and 
which amid our fair, bright world, with all its music and. its sunshine, come to darken 
and distress. Oh I there is, at this very moment, beneath many a roof, wasting sick- 
ness, with its palsying influences, and the sufferer lies upon his bed of pun with hot 
and fervered brow, or with white and quivering lip, or 

"Anxious friends are softly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper's bed.** 

and hearts are bursting with keen stifling agony. 

In yonder hut is poverty, with its cheerless aspect and its stern^nd bitter deprira* 
tions — the last scanty crust has been taken from the board, the last faggot is upon the 
hearth, and, clad in garments that poorly defend from the storm and the cold, shuddering 
and crouching together, in the raidst of all the fulness and the bounty of this universe, 
human creatures are there, perishing with neglect and hunger. 

And all around us is misfortune, with its train of various ills. The midnight flame 
has enwrapped the peadefol dwelling — the flood has swept the green fields — blight has 
fallen on the golden harvest, and mildew on the ripening fruit ! 

But in all these evils and sorrows, what principle is abroad, alleviating and giving 
peace ? What is it that raises up the drooping head of sickness, and gives to the parched 
lips the healing moisture ? What is it that pours balm into the bleeding heart, and 
lights up the tears of the sorrowing ? What bright form is it that moves in the but of 
poverty, reviving the perishing frame, clothing the destitute, kindling the cheerful fire 
upon the cold hearth, and placing the savoury nourishment upon the empty ^board? 
What is it that is speaking in kindness to the calaroity-smitten. until he smiles amid his 
desolation — that replenishes his scanty garner, and gives him wherewith to replace his 
lost treasures ? Oh 1 amid all life's ills — wherever broods human wo, wherever hniDan 
teais are shed, or human groans uttered — there is charity — radiant, beaven-boro 

CHARITY.*' 



TO OUR READERS. 

Thr appearance of the present number will, we flatter ourselves, reflect no dis- 
credit on the literary taste and ability of the Order, or on our exertions and good 
intentions to promote its interests. Were any proofs needed of the increasing estimation 
in which Odd Fellowship is held by aU ranks of society, we could easily produce irre- 
sistible arguments to establish the fact ; but they are not needed, — and one or two 
instances shall suffice for the gratification of our well-wishers. We take the following 
remarks from a sermon preached to the Order at Edenfield, near Bury, on the 27th of 
September last, by the Rev. Wm. Verdon, minister of that place. The discourse is an 
excellent one ; one of the best we have ever seen on the subject. We understand it is 
published for general circulation, and we can favourably recommend a perusal to every 
one of our readers. The Rev. Gentleman observed : — 

** On a former occasion, when I was first honoured by an application to preach 
before your society, I felt it necessary to avail myself of every source of information, 
connected with the Order of which you are members ; amongst other materials, fortbe 
furtherance of this object, I procured several numbers of your Magazines ; my interest 
in your cause was very much excited, by the perusal of these periodicals ; there is mach 
truth in the observation, show me your company, and t jnll tell you what you are^ 
now our books are in one, and a very important sense, our company ; with them we 
hold silent, but most influential converse ; a man generally reads in what are called 
his leisure moments, when the mind is comparatively tranquil and best suited to receive 
impressions ; hence books become powerful agents, either of good or evil — a bad book 
may chance to fall into the hands of a good man, but this is not the reading he likes, it 
is not his general habit to peruse such, he soon rejects it, and by looking over his 
library, and conversing with him, you will soon discover what is the true standard of 
his taste ; the coh verse of this is equally true — a good book may chance to fall into the 
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hands of a bad man, but be does not like it, be soon rejects it: I draw this legitimate 
inference then, that a society which sends forth good books, periodically and con- 
secatively, must have a considerable demand amongst its members for this wholesome 
meital food ; and where the noarishment is so good, I cannot but jadge most favourably 
of the soundness of the moral constitution of that vast body, whose intellectual appetite 
is supplied by its extensive distribution. 

" Indeed, dear brethren, I most cordially and deliberately congratulate you on the 
iDoral and literary character of the Odd Fellows* Magazine — I commenced reading it as 
a doty, I continued as a pleasure. A man must want some of the sweetest and happiest 
sympathies of humanity, who does not take delight in its pages ; the articles which are 
selected from other publications do great credit to the discernment and taste of the 
editors. But I was especially pleased with the original contributions, they are generally 
introduced with a prelude of unassuming diffidence, and an acknowledgment of inability, 
which, while it conciliates the regard, and secures the indulgence of the reader, at the 
same time gives a marked prominence to the unquestionable features of decided but 
unpractised genius. It is manifest from these original productions, that you number 
amongst your members some minds of a very high order ; men whose avocations do 
not admit of the display of a continued illumination, but who manifest, by the sparks 
of intellectual brilliancy, which they occasionally emit, that they bear in their bosoms 
the uncontrollable flame of native genius. 

'* But I have a higher tribute to pay ; 1 discover in many of these original essays 
the breathings of decided piety, and I rejoice to give my pulpit testimony, that in the 
pages of your periodicals I have not as yet discovered the slightest trace of infidelity ; 
^our Magazine need not stoop so low I Thank God, my brethren, your Independent 
Order is independent of the infiders approbation, and above the atheiat*s sneer ;* oh, 
it is a glorious contemplation, that in a fellowship so vast, and which is rapidly ex- 
tending its influence and its numbers, the vehiple of your sentiments obtains such 
extensive circulation, without being seasoned with that insidious poison, which gives 
such an infernal relish, and hideous pre-eminence to some modern publications. '^ 

After reading a few extracts from the Magazine, the preacher continued — 

"These extracts speak much for the pious tendency of the Magazine, especially 
when you consider that the work is not professedly a religious publication, but only 
intended as affording materials for literary recreation. It is a high encomium on the 
Odd Fellows' Magazine, that there is much in its pages, which may not only be read 
with pleasure and profit in private, but of which, on an occasion like the present, even 
the PULPIT is not ashamed." 

A fiftvourable opinion from a competent judge is always gratifying, more especially 
a public testimonial given under such circumstances as the above. One more notice 
from a different quarter must suffice for the present. 

We can but briefly notice, in connection with this subject* the opening of a very 
handsome hall, recently erected at Scarborough by the members of the Order ; the 
bailding is very handsome, and is reckoned the best in the town of a public nature. 
The hall was opened on the 27th of October, by a procession to the church, when a 
sermon was preached by the Vicar of Scarborough. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, the members met in their new hall. A neat 
orchestra was fitted up at one end of the room, where a good band was stationed ; the 
arched roof of this beautiful and lofty place gave a peculiarly favourable ^ffect to the 
sounds of harmony and eloquence which were produced on the occasion. The room is 
fifty-eight feet by twenty-seven, and the number of those who partook of the entertain- 
ment was about 300, including a number from the neighbouring Lodges in the District. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. A. G. Tyson, N. G. of the Rutland Lodge, and Mr. J. 
WaUhaw, V. G. of the same Lodge, was the vice-chairman. Amongst the distinguished 
.visitors on the occasion, were the worshipful the Mayor, the Rev. M. H. Miller, vicar. 
Sir J. y. B. Johnstone, and several other gentlemen of leading character and influence 
io the town and neighbourhood. 

We do not of course profess to give anything like a detailed report of the proceed- 
ings, but we cannot refrain from noticing the foUovvng sentences in some of the speeches 
delivered in the course of the evening, coming as they do from men of such character, 
and containing, as all practically acquainted with the system on which Odd Fellowship 
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is fottnded will know, a most weighty and important testimony to the utility ani advan- 
tage of oar lostitation. In the course of a reply to the toast of '* The Archbishop of 
York, and Clergy of the Diocese," the Rev. Vicar said, — 

** As far as the hody of clergy were concerned, he kne aM that they were'gvnellj 
friendly to the Ordef ; and indeed it, was almost impossible to take up a newspaper 
without seeing an account of a meeting of the members of such and such a Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, who had m^t in such a church, and listened to a sermon by the rector, 
yicar, or curate, as the case might be. He was aware that, some time ago, there was 
aome degree ef ri^Foess amongst the clergymen in reference to Odd Fellows ; but the 
cause of it was that they were led away by the peculiarity of the term ** Odd Fellows," 
and were ignorant of the principles of ''Friendship, Lore, and Truth," inculcstedby 
the Order. But now they were better known ; and the clergy, 98 they became acqaainted 
with them, found that they were not only " Odd Fellows," but'* good fellows," deairous 
of being good subjects, good neighbours, good husbands and parents, and good friends." 

Sir J. y. B. JoHNSTONB, in responding to the toast of the '* Health of the North 
Riding Magistrates," obsenred, ** that in addressing the assembly, he could now re- 
cognise them in the capacity of brethren. He begged to thank them, on behalf of the 
North Riding Magistrates, for the toast, and he felt a pleasure as one of that body, in 
being able to record, that he had ne?er been called in that capacity, to sit in judgment 
on any of his brethren, at least, he could not recollect any instance of the kind ; and 
certain he was, that if he should haVe to do so once, he never should a second time, as 
the offending individual would cease to be recognized a sa brother by the loyal Order. 
He also agreed with the Mayor in opinion, that the carrying out of the principles of the 
Order would save magistrates an infinite deal of trouble. When he last met with them, 
on an occasion similar t3 the present, he gave a pledge, accompanied with something 
like a prophecy, that before the expiration of twelve months, he should be a member of 
the Loyal Flying Spur Lodge of Odd Fellows ; and, as a member of that Lodge, it was 
now his privilege to stand before them. The hope he then expressed, that the next time 
he met them, it would be to meet with still more Odd Fellows than he was then per<* 
mitted to address, appeared to be fully realized on the present occasion. And so long 
as they acted up to their principles, and used this room for the legitimate purposes of 
the Order, they would be sure to prosper. So long as they (he begged pardon, he 
should rather say we) continued to carry out Friendship, Love, and Truth, all classes of 
the community would respect their body, and feel it a privilege to belong to it. The 
public would encourage those societies which taught men to help themselves, and to 
assist one another. By such unions as these, they drew together those bonds which 
united the whole mass together ; all that distrust with which different classes were 
sometimes accustomed to regard each other would vanish away, and all [classes wonld 
be improved. Many of our hearts wanted improving, and these societies, bringing the 
different cUsses into closer contact, would furnish the means for such improvement." 



PRESENTATIONS. 

October 7th, a* Patent Lever Watch, to P. G. John Pollitt, by the Sir Oswald Mosley Lod^. 
Manchester.— 'October 1st, a Silver Medal, to P. 6. Laogton,b7 the Yii^ria Lodge, Bishop Wetf- 
moath. — S^tember 28th. a handsome Silver Snuff Box, to Measurer Gordon, by the neasaDt 
Retreat Lodge, Preston. — September 29th, a superb Silver Snuff Box, to P. P. G. M. Henry Col* 
Unson, by the members of the Hull District.— June SSrd, a Silver Snuff Box, to P. G. Edward 
Lightly, by the David Barclay Lodge, Bishop Wearmouth. — July 25th, a Silver Medal to P. 0. 
Edward Lightly, by the Wear Mechanic Lodge, Bishop Wcarmouth. — October 15th, a Silver Medil 
to brother Charles Labram, of the Grood Intent Lodge, by the Caledonian IjOdgfe, Northamptos 
District —November 6th, a Silver Snuff Box and a Silver Cup, to P. G, William Bowker, by tbe 
Morning Star Lodge, Manchester. — ^November l8th, a Silver Snuff Box, to P. G. Bolton, by the 
Sir William Wallace Lodge, Manchester.— November Qth, a valuable Silver Medal, to P. G. Cone- 
lius Guest, of the Thyr Gwent Lodge, Tredegar District.— November 9th, a splendid Silver Medal 
to P. P. D. G. M. C. Simpson, by the Rutland Lodge, Scarborough. — October 26th, a Silver Medal, 
to P. P. G. M, Thomas Crosby, by the Rutland Lodge, Scarborough. — September 29th, 1839. * 
handsome Silver Medal, to P, P. G. M. Josiah Aldcreft, by the Trafford Lodge, Lynun.- May 88th, 
a handsome Silver Medal, to P. G. JohifWharton.of the King's Lodge, Wirksworth, by tbe Pea<^ 
and Unity Lodge, Brassiagton.— March 2nd. a Silver Medal, to P, G. John Dcgg, by the MafQCt 
Lodge, .Longton, Pottery and Newcastle District. 
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marrtagei^* 



April 26, 1840, brother T. Whitele^, 
to Miss Fanny Firth : Sept. 9, 1859, bro- 
ther John Hawley, to Miss Amelia Shaw : 
July 29, 1839,brother Luke Firth, to Miss 
Mary Holroyd : April Ist, 1839, brother 
David Whiteleg, to Miss Hannah White- 
head ; all of the Redemption Lodge Mars- 
den, and married at the parish church, 
HuddersfieliL Also at the same chnrch, 
Sept. 5. 1839, P. 6. Thomas Sykea, of the 
Earl of Dartmouth Lodge, to Hannab, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Abraham Taylor, 
cloth manufacturer, of Goldcar. July 23, 
at the parish church, Hbslingden, by the 
Rev. William Whitworth, incumbent of 
St. Mary's church, Rawtenstall, P. Pror. 
6. M. James Rawstron, of the Philan* 
thropic Lodge. Rawtenstall, Haslingden 
District, to Miss Jane Hargreaves, of 
Back-Clough, near Townley Hall. June 
25, at the Old Chuich, Bury, brother 
Joshua Hoyle, of the same Lodge, to Miss 
Prudence Ramsbottom. April 22, 1840, 
at Kule, brother Henry Bowers, of the 
St. George Lodge, Newcastle, Pottery and 
Newcastle District, to Miss Sarah Cart- 
ledge, of Etruria. Jan. 23, 1840, at St. 
Ptter's church, Burnley, Roberts J. Folds, 
of the Integrity Lodge, Bumlej, to Miss 
Elizabeth Shepherd, of the same place. 
Feb. 20, also at Burnley, Brown Fletcher, 
V. G. of the Industry Lodge, to Miss 
Jane Dent, second daughter of the late 
John Dent, formerly of the Rod Inn, 
Burnley. Aug. 16, 1840, P. 6. Thomas 
Kesyon, of the Free Grace Lodge, young- 
est son of John Kenyon, Blackburn, to 
Miss Zillah IsabellaCroB8dale,only daugh- 
ter of John Croasdale, Henfield, near Ac- 
crington. May 1 1 , atthe Catholic Church, 
Everingham, by the Rey. Matthew New- < 
sham, afterwards at the parish church of 
Harswell, by the Rev. Mr. Key, P. G. 
Easingwood, saddler, of the Rising Star 
Lodge, 'Beyerley, to Miss Ellen, third 
daughter of Mr. Lofthouse, farmer, of 
Middleton Grainge, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshll'e. June 6, at the Bererley Min- 
ster, by the Rev. James Eyre, N.G. Wm. 
Carr, Appleton, of the Rising Star Lodge, 
Beverley, to Emma, youngest sister to 
Mr. Thomas Homer, G. M. of the Bev- 
ertey District. June 20, 1840, at St. 
Philips, brother Henry Fulford, of the 
St. David Lodge, Birmingham to Miss 
Chateway, both of that place. May, 1 840, 
brother Augustine Wiseman of the Loyal 
Providential Lodge, Northallerton, to Miss 
Mary Benson, from Woodhouse. Feb. 



15, P. 6. . Johiv Jackson, of the Bruce 
Lodge, Tanfield, Masham District, to 
Betty, daoghter of Matthew -Ime8on,*of 
Low Ellington, June 13, brother Wm. 
Grange, of the Bruce Lodge, Tanfield, 
Masham District^to Rachel Ann, daugh- 
ter of the late Stephen James, Esq., Bin- 
soe. Aug. 22, 1840, brother John Fur- 
nisol, of the Windsor Castle Lodge, to 
Miss Jane Wilopck. March 30, brother 
Geo. Robinson, of the Hope of the Village 
Lodge, Hurleston, to Miss Jane Forster, 
of St. Helens : .fuly 1 , N. 6. John Evans, 
of the same Lodge, to Miss Eliza Gregory, 
of Chester. July 2, brother Thomas 
Peover, of the Faithful Lodge, Sandbach, 
to Miss Maria Eaton, of the same place. 
April 30, brother David Jones, to Miss 
Sarah Brants, both of Llanelley. April 
23, 1840, brother John Pounder, of the 
Shakspeare Lodge, Durham District, to 
Miss Dunn. May 16, 1840, brother W. 
Robson, butcher, of the Shakspeare Lodge, 
Durham District, to Miss Sarah Graham. 
May 17, 1840, brother John Starling, of 
the same Lodge, to Miss Ellen Smith : 
Brother Timothy Blakey, of the same 
Lodge, to Miss Howson : July 4, 1840, 
at St. Oswald's, Durham, P. Prov. G. M. 
George Walker, jun., of the same Lodge, 
to Frances, youngest daughter of the late 
Samuel Strong, Esq. July 19, 1840, V. 
G. Watson Hetherington, of the Waswell 
Lodge, Durham District, to Miss Wowe, 
of Waswell. Dec. 26, 1839, bro. Joseph 
Weetely, of the Standard of Liberty Lodge, 
Hezbro., Clayton West District, to Miss 
Ellen Wagstaff. Dec. 31, 1839, brother 
Thomas ,Qualtrough, turner, Mona Off- 
spring Lodge, to Miss Elizabeth Gelling, 
of Douglas. Jan. 1, 1840, brother Wm. 
Cowley, joiner, Victoria Lodge, to Miss 
Jane Cleator, of Jurby. Feb. 4, brother 
George Morrison, tailor and draper, Mona 
Lodge, to Miss Ann Lace, of Kirk An- 
dreas. Feb. 11, brother John Teave, ' 
butcher, Mona Lodge, to Miss Ann Cow- 
ley, of Ballaleece. St. Mary's, Newing- 
ton, P. G. W. C. Dillon, of the St. Olave 
Lodge, to Maria, youngest* daughter of 
the late Thomas Pankhurst, of the East- 
bourne, Sussex. Brother Robert AUbiit, 
of the St. Olave Lodge, to Miss Jane 
King, daughter of William King. St. 
John's, Horsleydown, V. G. Joseph Nu- 
gent, of the Lord Byron Lodge, to Fran- 
ces Helen, daughter of the lateMr. Sibley, 
Victualler. Oct. 7, 1839, V. G. Edward 
Edwards, of the Briton's Pride Lodge, 
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Birmingbam, to Miss Mary Barnett. 
V. G. Wiliiatn Galloway, currier, of the 
Loyal Profidential Lodge, Northallerton, 
to Miss Louisa Gaines, daughter of Mr. 
JoBd GaineS, Northatterington. Brother 
James Scott, carpenter, of the Queen's 
Lodge, Newby Wiske, to Mrs. Ann Wright, 
widow of the late Robert Wright, joiner, 
in the above place. March 12, 1840, 
Anthony Edmondson, P. S., of the Blos- 
som of Friendship Lodge, Dent, to Miss 
Eleanor Baines, of the sane place. June 
22, P. S. Joshua Coop, of the Windsor 
Castle Lodge, Preston, to J^ary, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Christopher 
Armstrong, merchant, Dumfries, Scot- 
land. July L3, 1840, V. G. John Duck- 
worth, of the Loyal Brutus Lodge, Dids- 
bury District, to Miss Jane Bancroft, of 
Heaton Norris. Nov. 15, at the Holy 
Trinity church, Liverpool, by the Rev. 
W. D. Blundill, brother David Williams, 
of the Apollo Lodge, Liverpool, to Eliza- 
beth, fourth daughter of P. C. S. Samuel 
Littler, of the Ebenezer Lodge, Runcorn. 
July 26, at Calverley, N. G. James Bower, 



of the New Prosperity Lodge, Shipley, 
to Miss Sabina Burnley, sister to P. G. 
fohn Burnley, of the same Lodge. Sept. 
21, 1840, brother William Sutton, of the 
Cheltenham Harmonic Lodge, Chelten- 
ham District, to Miss Maria Humphrey's, 
of the same place. Aug. 23, brptber 
Henry WaUon, of the Jolly Sailor Lodge, 
Leeds District, to Ann Dixon of Hol- 
beck. Aug. 12, P. G. George Watson, 
of the Queen's Lodge, Newby Wiske, lo 
Miss Mary Dumming, daughter of Mr. 
George Dumming, H awn by, Yorkshire. 
Oct. 14, brother Robert Hewson, of the 
Providential Lodee, Northallerton, to Miss 
Jane Clark, daugnter to Mr. Thos. Clark, 
of Fencote, Yorkshire. May 25, 1840, 
brother Thos. Thorpe, of the Bromley 
Lodge, Newark District, to Miss Han- 
nah Briggs, of Clifton, June 2.3, brother 
John Massey, of the above Lodge, to Miss 
Mills, of Orston. June 21, at the parish 
church, Bradford, brother Jobh Jackson, 
of the Good Intent Lodge, Bradford, to 
Hannah, daughter of Mr. Joshua Hall, 
of Green Gates, near Bradford. 



July 13th, 1840, Ellen, the wife of 
brother Thomas Slone, of the Brutus 
Lodge; Didsbury District. The wife of 
brother Carey, of the Loyal Albion Lodge, 
Cheltenham District. Feb. 16th, the 
wife of brother Samuel Robinson, aged 
30, of inflammation ; Aug. 4, the above 
brother Samuel Robinson, aged 30 : 
May 22, P. G. Jarvis Sharp, aged 27, 
of typhus fever : May 30, Brother David 
Clouuh, aged 25, of consumption : June 
3, P. G. James Robinson, aged 37 ; the 
wife pf brother James Leach, a*ged 34, 
* of typhus fever : all of the Rock of Hope 
Lodge, Thornton. March 30, 1840, 
brother William Sills, of the above Lodge, 
aged 27. April 6, 1840, Ann, the wife 
of James Cole, of the Abergavenny Dis. 
trict, aged 43 ; on the 18th of June, the 
said James Cole, host of the Gwenynen 
Geraddi Gwent Lodge, aged 45 years. 
Aug. 30, brother Charles Price, of the 
same District^ aged 46 years. Jan. 31, 
1840, much respected and regretted, 
Elizabeth, the wife of P. G. Matthew 
Sutcliffe, of the Briton's Pride Lodge, 
Leeds District, aged 35. May 16, Host 
Buckley, of the Hospitable Lodge. May 
8, Host'Goodall, of the Woolsack Lodge : 



Beatles. 

N. G. Whitham, of the Minerva Lodge- 
June 10, Betty, wife of P. G. Jacob 
Ashton, of the Nelson Ball Lodge : James 
Meilor, of the above Lodge : William 
Walker, of the above Lodge. P. G. Ed- 
mund Ogden, of the St. George Lodge: 
The wife of John Dawson, of the aboTe 
Lodge : The wife of Joseph Broadbent, 
of the above Lodge : The wife of Isaac 
Wilds, of the above Lodge : The wife of 
James Thomas, of the above Lodge. P* 
y. Thomas Lawson. of the Duke of York 
Lodge. Nov. 5, the wife of brother 
, Ruston, of Ganton, of the Peaceful Re- 
treat Lodge, Scarborough. Oct. 15i 
brother Thomas Clark, sadler, of the 
Providential Lodge, Northallerton. Aog. 
9th, 1840, brother Anthony Alexander, 
of the Briton's Pride Lodge. July 30, 
1840, brother William Norton, of the 
Lily of the Valley Lodge, Huiillet, son 
of Samuel Norton, C. S., Leeds District 
July 14, host Rimmer, of the Tynwold 
Lodge, Isle of Man District, whose re- 
mains were followed to the grave, ons 
very wet day, by upwards of 150 mem- 
bers of the District, amongst whom were 
three clergymen, and three medical 
gentlemen. 



IMarriaffes and Deaths too late for this Number will be inserted in the nex/.] 
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G. M. DAVID GARNEGIE. 

I WAS bora on the 12th of January, 1792, .in the parish of Dinatter, in the county 
of Kincardine, Scotland. In August, 1809, I enlisted in the County Militia, and in 
the coarse of the following year a number of individuals obtained a Dispensation from 
the Union Lodge of Odd Fellows, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to open a Lodge in the 
regiment, ofwhich^ in January, 1811, I was initiated a brother. 

In 1815 I was discharged from the Militia, in Ireland, and settled in Manchester. 
I did not, however, join the Independent Order till 183J2, when a Sick Club, of which 
I was a member, became a Lodge, under the name of the Welcome Home, Lodge, 
No. 646. The first night the. Lodg.e was- opened, I took the office of Wardf^n ; after 
which I filled the situation of Supporter to the N. 6.,* and was subsequently elected 
successively to the offices of V. 6. and N. 6. For the manner in which I served 
the interests of the Lodge in those situations, I was presented with a silver snuff box, 
as a token of the approbation of the members. Having gone through these offices, 
I was appointed Treaaarer of the Lodge, which office I filled for about two years and 
a half, when circumstances of a peculiar nature led to. my b^ing. again called on to take 
the N.G.'s chair: the whole of which offices, I have cqnsoious satisfaction of saying, 
were filled to the advantage of the Lodge, and in such a manner as to reflect credit 
on myself. This I can mainly attribute to a sense of the great superiority of the 
Independent Order over the other to which I had previously belonged, and which 
induced me to give my mind, and devote the utmost of my ability, to support and help 
forward so great and good a cause. 

In 1838 I was elected 6. M. of the Manchester District ; and at the A. M.C. of 
1839, held at Birmingham, the honour was conferred upon me of being chosen D. 6.M. 
of the Order; and at York A. M.C, of the following year, I received the further 
mark of approbation for past services by being elected to the highest office in the 
Order, that of 6. M. 

It has always been to me an object' of care and attention to discharge the duties 
of whatever office I have been entrusted with, in such a manner as to be most con- 
dacive to the interests of the Order ; the same motive has influenped me during the 
portion of time already past in my present office, and I shall continue during the 
remainder of the term to exert the best of my ability to the same purpose. 

D. C. 
Vol. 6— No. 6-.2 M. 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

No. 3 
wkimir utRaui.T won. tbb odd rsLLows* magazins. 

Bt yt tagtj, and ilii not| let not the tan go down upon your wrath; neither give place to tb« 
darll. Be 70 kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, for 
Chriit*8 take, hath fUKlTen yoa,-— 4th Bpbbsians, 16, 37, and 8« yerses. 

Among the many destroyers of public and private happiness, we may rank pasiion, 
or anger. No jost, or serioosly-thinking man, will deny its evil tendency over the sonl 
•nd heart ; for it bdps to banish most, or all the lovely virtues which grace the Christian 
and strengthen him in the trials of his weary pilgrimage — it destroys friendship, and 
often tends to shorten life ; indeed, it seems one of satan's most ready tools for misleading 
and entrapping the 8«nl. How strenuously then should we fight against so mischievons, 
so dangerous a propensity — how earnestly should we implore the Divine aid in assisting 
us against '* giving place to the devil 1" The more I dwell on thia momentous snbject, 
the more distressed I ana at the strength and magnitude of the eviL It is not my wish 
that any should think me free from this guilt, because I now muse on it, and lament its 
existence; ohnol while I pen these crude ideas, I feel condemned and abashed — there 
is a Toioe within, (to which I humbly trust I may never turn a deaf ear) that reminds me 
of the past, and I hope past for ever. Were I to speak in the cant of some, I might 
say, I am naturally very choleric, and could not help it ; but my better reason and 
happy experience have tanght me, that nature, even in these instances, may be subdaed, 
and yield to discipline. But the most, and only effectual cure, is from above, and unless 
we implore God's assistance, our own efforts will never succeed. My plea, like thst 
of many others, was, that passionate people were far better than sulky people, for they 
were mostly generous, and very forgiving; and it was far more noble-spirited to speak 
one's mind at once, and have done with it. Foolish and vain notion I There is no doabt 
IS to a sulky disposition being a bad one, for he who possesses it, carries about smothered 
resentment for days, and not only lets the "sun go down upon his wrath," but too often 
insults his Maker, by asking that forgiveness which be denies to others. On the other 
hand, no one will deny that it is wise and generous rather to speak of the cause of 
offence to the real or supposed offender, in preference to going into a passion in the 

Sresence of others, while perhaps the accused is totally unconscious of having offended, 
'or by adopting theirs/ method, we obey the apostle's injunction — '* Be ye angry, tnd 
sin not;" and what shall we say of the latter method? When individuals give waj to 
violent language, cutting expressions, and as is but too common on such occasions, 
sundry contortions of the body, to what can we compare them — but to fools, to mad- 
men I It is an alarming fact, that violent passion is a species of madness ; for who hss 
nor heard of the— I tremble to write it — murders, the irreparable 'injuries that people 
have given birth to under its baneful influence. Let us not dwell longer on the horrid 
picture. And do some indeed think it better to go into a passion at once, and have 
done — even in a general fit ? Let me remind them of the wounds they perhaps insen- 
sibly infliot on some dear one, their best friend, their nearest and most tender ties— aye, 
wounds that may wrankle many a day, after the insulted and injured one has generously 
forgiven, although he cannot get rid of the sting your imprudence inflicted. And what 
satisfaction does the choleric man feel ? None ; if he deals honestly and speaks con- 
scientiously, he will tell you of many a compunctious throb — many a suppressed sigh- 
aye, and of starting tears; for how, although forgiven, can his eyes meet the soft and 
benign gase of his il-used friend without trembling I It is doubly lamentable to see 
people who possess many graces and strong minds, with the principles of Christianity 
impressed on them, giving piece to this vice ; what an advantage over us we give to onr 
children and domestics on such occasions, and more melancholy still, what an example I 
Periander, of Corinth, left, as a memorial of his benevolence, this maxim,— "Be master 
of your anger." " He considered anger as the great disturber of human life, the ehief 
enemy bod^ of public happiness and private tranquility ; and thought he could not lay 
on posterity a stronger obligation to reverence his memory, than by leaving them s 
salutary caution against this outrageous passion. Pride is undoubtedly the origin of 
anger ; but pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks loose from reason, conn- 
teraets its own purpose. A passionate man, upon the review of his day, will have veiy 
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few gratifications to oflFer to bii pride, when he hu conddered how hia outrigei were 
caniied, why they were borne, and in what they are likely to end at laet." 

Pride, then, is almost twin to anger ; and some will talk abont their pride not 
allowing them " to anbmit" — their ** naturaify high spirit rising,'' &c. &c. Fallacions 
bombast 1 wisdom built on a sandy fonndationl Did they never learn that '*pridia 
rained angela? it has rained the worid — it excludes God from the heart, and the soul 
from heaven.*' -These are very serious considerations. Let us take them into close 
contemplation, and ponder well on the dangerous combinations, shrinking from them as 
from a pestilence. To do so effectually, we raust humbly seek God's forgiveness for 
the past, and His guidance for the future, for we are at best but weak and erring 
creatures, when left to ourselves; and we must look for strength to resist temptations 
from Him who alone is mighty and ready to save~-our timcere supplications will not be 
m vain, for his promises are sure. I cannot conclude without remarking how differently 
the humble and meek spirit passes through life — ^what a dignity and confidence it gives 
the possessors in times of trial, and when exposed to insult — what a triumph it gaina 
over the passionate man — how cutting to hit pride must the calm countenance and gentle 
but firm reproof be ; resentment is no doubt just and necessary on some occasions, but 
when dispassionately expressed, how much greater its effect. 

IMRIE. 
Victoria Lodges Spaeey Ilouset, near Harrowgaie, Feb, 8/A, 1841. 



OWEN GLYNDWR'S WAR SONG. 

BY MRS. HEMAN8. 
TRANSLATED INTO TH» WELSH BY AB lOLO. 



Saw ye the blazing star ? 

The heavens look down on freedom's car. 

And lights her torch on high I 
Bright on the dragon's crest. 
It tells that glory's wing shall rest, 

When warriors meet to die. 
Let earth's pale tyrant's read despair 

And vengeance in the flame ; 
Hail ye, my bards ! the omen's fair 

Of conquest and of fame, 
And swell the rushing mountain air, 

With songs to Glyndwr's name. 

At the dead hour of night, 
Mark'd how each nugestic height 

Bum'd in its awful beams ? 
Red shone the eternal snows. 
And all the land, as bright it rose. 

Was full of glorious dreams. 
Ohl eagles of the battle rise, 

The hope of Gwynedd wakes ; 
It is your banner in the skies. 

Through each dark cloud it breaks. 
And mantles with triumphant dyes. 

Tour thousand hills and lakes. 



GwBL ! gwel 1 y seren hardd ! 
Gwawl Uygad NevI ar ffrydiol dardd, 

£r nwyv i'n rhyddid mAd : 
Ar ddreigiawl grib yn ddwys, 
Mae'n addaw tywalt wrddas glwys 

Yn Ingawl rwysg y gAd. 
Dychryned gormes ! dial du 

Ar gynna sy'n ei gwawr [gu 

Rhowch henffych, Veirdell mae'n arwydd 

O vuddugoliaeth vawr ; 
Ar esgyll awel, aed bod tu, 

Eich clod i Glyndwr Gawr. 

Yn nyvnder nos i'r lann, 
Dysgleiriodd gwedd pob mynydd bann, 

Dann d^r belydrau 'r llug . 
Y bythol eira 'n rudd ; 
A'r tir, gan ddiosg nos a'i gudd, 

Sy'n Uawn breyddwydion myg. 
Deffrowehl eryrod rhyvel dren ; — 

• Mae'n gobaith yn bywh&u ; 
Mae lluch ein baniar sydd uwch benn 

Yn rhwygo'r ewmmwl brAu 
Gan davlu gwisg amryliv 'r nenn 

Yn llwyr dros Gymru'n gUku. 



Franconian Provbeb.— Break not your egg, and you are wise, before your salt 
beddes it lies. 
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CONTENTIONS IN SOCIETIES. 

The greatest impediment to uiiiTenal improvemeiit, and the greatest hindrance to 
tofial order and friendship, is to be fonnd in the history of party contentions. Whether 
we look into the effects resulting from contentions amongst opposing nations, or the 
results of political partisanship, or the unhappy divisions amongst professionals in 
divinity, or the unfortunate disagreeament amongst societies instituted for the purpose 
of carrying into effect charitable propositions — all bear the melancholy conviction of the 
truth of the foregoing position. That such is the case is not to be so much wondeied 
at, when we look into the constitution of our minds, and consider the great diversity of 
human characters, which may be said to be as yaried as their looks — no two having the 
same dispositions and other mental qualifications. Amongst the many ways that the 
good intentions of societies may be baulked, the first that may be mentioned is, by the 
machinations of haughty aspirants. It is by such that the prevailing harmony is first 
disturbed — that the calm deliberations of the judgment is first ruffled by the dictates of 
the feelings. 

Though such men are generally first>rate ignoramuses, unfit for any position of 
responsibility, or where the least mental exercise is necessary for the fulfilment of the 
office, yet we sometimes have the melancholy task to see men of undoubted talent giving 
way to trifles, and exercising their whole ment&l powers to the injury of a society, for 
the mere sake of satisfying a pitiful and contemptible revenge for an imaginary insult, 
of which the society itself never dreamt, far less intended — the real insult being a neglect 
of the society to pay attention to his foolish dictates. In this way, at first, the foils of 
reason may only be played by one ; in a very short while, however, he generally gets 
plenty of adherents, for, thinking by raising a powerful opposition, it carries conviction 
that the ruling party are wrong, and wish only to have the honour of filling places. In 
this way a powerful sectary is formed, and before it can be stopped in its wild and 
destructive career, the doom of the society is sealed. 

Aspirants who exercise their minds for such ends, namely of either rising in 
societies, or frustrating their good intentions, and finally causing their total tuin, are 
always governed by feelings which on the least reflection ought to be kept under, so 
much 80, that in the actions of man, such a degrading part of his constitution sboald 
be as not belonging to him ; yet such is the perverseness of human, and especially of 
some minds, that except it be continually evincing outward proofs of its weakness, no 
enjoyment seems to reign within. Where the judgment once gives way to the dictates 
of the passions — where the lower propensities are allowed their full sway in our actions, 
they not only give a dislike to all that is done, but the greatest difficulty is experienced 
in getting the better of them, even if the actor is aware of his great fault. 

The greatest number of societies are instituted for the purpose of doing good, and 
are characterized by carrying out some universal proposition of this kind. If the great 
end was kept in mind equally by all concerned in the undertaking, the never-ending 
and all-degrading scions which ever and anon are taking place, would altogether be 
prevented. But it unfortunately happens otherwise, the great proposition is lost sight 
of amidst the turmoil of contending sectaries — matters of nought are discussed till a new 
idea on the subject comes like a miracle, — whilst matters of weight and importance, 
intimately concerning the welfare of the society, are unmolested, lying hidden in the 
rubbish which is so lavishly shed on the things of no avail. There is nothing which 
perplexes a great mind so much, than to see such hair-breadth divisions of littles, whilst 
great things lie untouched; and the same remark may be applied to societies. 

The society of Odd Fellows, which is now extending itself over the whole civilised 
world, may be said to be instituted for the purpose of carrying out an universal pro- 
position of good, and they are led to it by one of the noblest attributes of human nature; 
a man without it, may be said to be without the qualities of our superior nafoire— > 
without it, genius must be exercised in vain — talents must sink into insignificance, and 
all other qualities hide themselves, if not mixed with it ; on the other hand, he who has 
it, will rise into esteem, though his other qualities may be of the most comparative 
order — respect will follow him, though respect without it would altogether be estranged 
— with it he is an ornament to society, a bright example of imitation. So worthy is the 
character endowed with the prindiples of charity. 

I have no hesitation in making the assertion, that in the societies of Odd Fellowi, 
there is as little of contentions of any kind, as in any othef societies whatever. That 
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this universal harmony ought to continue, should be the earnest desire of all its members; 
every person found willingly disturbing the good fellowship existing, ought to be made 
an uniTersal object of contempt. 

The good that is derived from the sacred Institution to which Odd FeUows have the 
honour to belong, is beyond the conception of any who have not been initiated into the 
Order, or who have not seen its beneficent workings amongst the sick and needful. 
Once a brother of the Order, and you may say the iron grasp of poverty is defied — 
once a brother, and though otherwise, you would have been obliged to ask assistance 
from those who scowl at humanity, under the garb of poverty, you can set their mighty 
scowl at defiance ; for by our laws we are in duty bound to support our brothers in dis- 
tress, and help them through the vale of difficulties, however great they may be. The 
great sympathy of feeling which exists amongst Odd Fellows is one of its greatest 
characteristics, and one of its noblest. Where poverty and suffering prevails, there you 
will always find the kind attention of the brothers concentrated. In such a society as 
ours, having so many excellencies to recommend it, let each man do his duty, whether 
it be to preserve its honour and integrity unsullied, or to maintain its usefulness ; and 
no doubt, in a sh^rt while, we shall be one of the greatest ornaments in our land. The 
Society has of late taken very rapid strides — ndw we may say the germ of Odd Fellowship 
is burst, and instead of the insignificant seed, we have a mighty tree spreading its genial 
balm over the length and breadth of the land. Let contentions then cease wherever they 
are found to exist, and we shall be hailed with gladness and respect wherever we go. 
Lopal Tyne Lodge. F. ARMSTRONG, F. R. C. S. 



TO MY INFANT SISTER. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 
(Author of "Rhyme, Romance, and Revery.") 



Artlbss little cherub fair, 
With thy twining fiaxen hair, 
And thine eye so skyey bright, 
And thy teeth so snowy whiten- 
Ever be thine open brow 
Free from grief and care as now ; 
May thy future ever be 
Pare as this thine infancy. 
Nestled in thy mother's breast. 
Oh, how placid is thy rest ; 
What pleasant fancies now beguile 
Thy witching features to a smile ? 
It must be a vision sweet 
That thy dreaming gaze doth greet. 
Are thy waking gambols blent 
With thy slumber, innocent ? 
Or are things from man conceal'd 
To thy guileless mind reveafd, 
And the secrets of the sky 
Open'd to thy close-shut eye ? 
Whatsoe'er its theme may be, 
Such a dream age may not see. 

N017 is butsjt sleep's flow'ry thrall. 
Thou art mirth and frolic all, 
And the less than half-form'd word 
Flowing from thy lips is heard ; 
And thy giddy laughter tells 
Of the joy that with thee dwells, 
As thou careless ramblest o'er, 
With unpractised steps, the floor. 
Thou may' St yet, fair child, possess 
Richer share of loveliness. 



Form more graceful, riper bloom. 
In the days thou hast to come — 
And the treasures of thy mind 
May by years be more refin'd, — 
But thou ne'er wilt meet with bliss, 
Unalloy'd with woe, as this ! 

When life's summer hours are thine. 

Sober autumn's will be mine : 

When thy summer's past away, 

I shall be in life's decay ; 

When thy autumn, too, is past, 

I may then have look'd my last. 

Ne'er akin in life our lot, 

Thou wilt live — I be forgot ; 

Or remember' d but by those 

Who must soon seek like repose. 

Thou must also seek death's bourne~> 

To thy native earth return ; 

Then alike our state will' be — 

Death^ will deal equality : 

That same sound which thee doth wake. 

My repose will also break. 

A mother's care now guides thee on, 

Tells thee what to court or shun ; 

When she no more is by side. 

Look to virtue as thy guide ; 

Thus thy course let virtue shield — 

Ever to her precepts yield ; 

Thou may'st then look on the tomb, 

Nor quail to meet its chilling gloom ; 

Thou wilt quit this earthly night. 

To live in day of heavenly light. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY UP BEN LOMOND. 

Thb inddenti connected with the following narrative occurred in the summer of 
1839, and though the tale may fall short in spirit-stirring scenes to many which we 
haTe read, yet I trust that a plain unyarnished narrative of truth, will prove amusing 
to a few, who, perhaps may at some period of their life, have been placed in a similur 
predicament. Being in Scotland on a pedestrian tour of pleasure, in 1839, I determined 
to ascend the famous mountain, from the summit of which, when fogs permit, a 
magnificent view can be obtained, which amply repays the fatigue of the ascent. One 
Friday morning in July, the sun shining brightly, and all nature wearing a face of 
gladness, I started in the steamer to ascend the Loch, and, without being aware of the 
case, was conveyed about four miles further than I ought to have gone to ascend by the 
proper path. ' However, as the day was particularly fine, and no clouds appeared on 
the summit, I did not much regret it, as it afforded mean opportunity of visiting Loch 
Kettering, and Rob Roy's cave, which are on the other side. After spending about 
an hour and a half in examining the neighbouring Lochs and bills, I prepared about 
eleven o'clock to ascend the mighty Ben ; and although advised to either take a guide, 
or ascend by the proper path, (which lay at a considerable distance,) I felt confident in 
my strength to reach it by going straightforward; and relying on the continuance of fine 
weather, disregarded the friendly advice, and started forward without even procuriDg 
any refreshment, although aware I should be several hours on the hills, fancying it would 
be best to travel as lightly loaded as possible. For some weeks previous, a considerable 
quantity of rain had fallen, which made the morasses between the hills very heavy and 
soft ; and before I had got twenty yards, after crossing the first small hill, I found 
myself on a level boggy piece of land which filled the space between that hill and the 
next. For near a quarter of a mile I waded carefully through this bog, generally up to 
the knees, sometimes rather higher, and obliged to sound every step wiUi my walking- 
stick, for fear of slipping into one of the numerous deep holes which abounded in iJl 
directions, and which might partly be distinguished by a tarry-looking substance floating 
on the top ; although I sometimes found that a green pleasant-looking piece of ground, 
which appeared to offer an agreeable resting place, was nothing more than a deceitfol 
bog, into which I might have sank for yards, for anything I knew to the contrary. 
After wasting upwards of an hour in crossing this disagreeable swamp, at length ^I 
leached the side of the larger hill, and although obliged occasionally to cross wet pieces 
of land, met with no very serious impediment ; and as the sun was shining brightly, 
and the day warm, I was soon partially dry, and continued my ascent, which I foniMl 
more toilsome than I at first expected, and so productive of an appetite, that a boiled 
potato, or even a raw turnip would have been deemed no small prixe ; but as neither 
potatoes nor turnips were to be procured, I was obliged to make m3rself content without 
them, and feast myself on a keen mountain air. When I had surmounted about two- 
thirds, the wind began to blow strong and cold, and small clouds, accompanied hy slight 
showers, did not serve to make the journey more agreeable ; but as I had gone so far, 
I was determined to reach the top in spite of either wind or rain, and pushed forward 
as quickly as the various obstacles would admit. Ere I reached the top, the wind had 
increased to such a height, as to compel me to tie on my hat, and the cold was inteMe, 
notwithstanding the labour of the ascent. At length, about two o'clock, I reached the 
post fixed on the highest point, tired, hungry, cold and wet ; and having deposited a 
penny at the foot of the post, looked round to enjoy the prospect. It was certainly 
magnificent, but short-lived ; for, to my great dismay, the fog was driving on towards 
the mountain, and had already hidden the top of some smaller hills to the north-east. 
While I gazed, dark masses of detached fog appeared scudding about, and gradually 
obscuring the distant objects, while a continued drizzling rain made the prospect stitt 
more cheerless. I therefore immediately commenced my descent, and for some distance 
proceeded rather quickly, having found the proper path ; for I well knew that if the 
fog had caught me on the bleak summit of the hill, my position would have been one of 
extreme danger ; deep and fearful precipices forming two sides, down which a stumble 
on the wet ground, or false step might precipitate me. Notwithstanding my expedition, 
the fog caught me ere 1 had reached the foot of the principal hill, and so dense was it, 
that I very soon lost the path which, notwithstanding all my endeavours, 1 was unable 
to recover ; the side was likewise in parts covered with loose stones, and others pro- 
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jeettog from the ground , which the rain had made slippery ; and as I had, previously to 
starting on my tour, caused a strong pair of plates to be fastened on my boot heels, 
which had become smooth by walking, the danger was consic|f rably increaaed, and I 
several times narrowly escaped making a rapid deacent. When finding that my peril 
was imminent, I endeavoured to force off the plates with my pocket-knife, but so firmly 
were they fastened, that after breaking my knife in the attempt, I was obliged to give 
it up i and notwithstanding the rough descent, had to take off my boots, and trust my 
feet to the protection of a pair of worsted stockings, which, though I now walked more 
securely, was a painful alternative. At length I reached a flat piece of land, similar 
to the one I had crossed in the morning, but which the dreadful fog rendered doubly 
difficult. However, with great care, I, much to my own surprise, got safely over with 
only one slip, which soused me nearly to the ann-pits. 

I can never express my feelings at that moment. I had heard of fathomless bogs» 
and when I found myself sinking on that grim mountain, alone, and surrounded by a 
thick fog, all hope forsook me, and for the first time, my usually good spirits fled, when 
happily I touched firm ground, and in a few seconds had dragged myself to a higher 
ground, and felt truly thankful for the happy escape. My figure at this moment must 
have been highly genteel, cased from the middle downwards in a black slimy sort of soil, 
which adhered like mortar ; but there was no one to laugh, for I would willingly 'have 
borne the ridicule, if I had possessed a companion whose conversation would have 
lerved to lighten the journey. After crossing the bog, 1 ascended the neighbouring 
tmaU hill, hoping to obtain a view of the Loch, by which to shape my course, but 
almost upon immediately reaching the top, the fog came on so thick that I could 
not see to the end of my outstretched arm, and was therefore compelled to halt, until 
it cleared partly away, for I knew not but that a deep precipiece might be within a yard 
of my feet. I therefore sat down on the wet ground, to patiently await a partial clearing, 
and on that hill I remained for nearly two hours exposed to a continued rain, and so 
benumbed by the oold, that 1 hardly possessed sufficient spirit to wish to move. While 
on tbis hill, and about half-past four, as I was groping in the tleep pocket of my coat, for 
mere amusement, (for warmth was out of the question,) I was delighted by discovering 
tvo small appl(>s,*-and no epicure, eating the most delicious compound, ever derived 
more intense enjoyment than I did in eatini; these two apples; the only drawback was that 
they were gone so soon. About five o'clock the fog cleared partly away, and I obtained 
a view of the Loch, and also of the imminent danger I had escaped by remaining on 
the hill ; for had I gone another fifteen yards in the direction in which I had crossed 
the bog, I should inevitably haTO fallen over the brow of the hill, a depth of not less 
than eighty feet, which would quietly have sealed my doom, and where I might have 
lain undiscovered for years, perhaps for ever ; for it was, as I afterwards understood, 
far from the regular path by which the mountain was generally traversed. The sight 
of the Loch gave me renewed energy, although aware that I had a dreary mile and a 
half to descend before I reached the inn which stood at the foot. For about a quarter of 
au hour the fog almost disappeared, and I got a tolerably good view of the road I ought 
to take, when the fog again rolled over, if possible, thicker than before ; however, as 
I knew which direction to take, I still slowly went forward, but was at length brought 
to a stand, by being unable to find a bottom with my stick in any direction. The horrid 
idea of another fathomless bog took possession of my mind, and I determined not to 
stir until I could discover where I was ; happily in about twenty minutes the fog cleared 
away entirely, and I found that I had merely to jump about five or six feet to reach the 
firm side of the hill, but which the fog had hid from my sight. 

It was now about seven o'clock, the rain came down heavily, but the fog was entirely 
gone; and as the shadows of evening were beginning to fall over the hills, I pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as I could, after first putting on my boots, hoping that my disasters were 
finished, yet fearing that darkness would come on before I could reach the inn. How- 
ever, as the fog was quite gone, I disregarded the rain, and got on at a very fair pace, 
although sometimes obliged to go down the steepest hills in a fitting posture, which was 
not so agreeable as walking, but I durst not trust to the plates after what I had expe- 
rienced. At length, when I expected to reach the inn in about quarter of an hour, I 
was again brought to a standstill by a deep gulley, which intercepted my only path. I 
could hear the water rushing along below, for the stream waa much swollen by the heavy 
rains. In aome places it was not more than twelve or fourteen feet across, and although 
I could have jumped that distance on the level ground, I dared not attempt it here, fbr 
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a «Up on either bank would have set me into the water, or rather upon the huge ma&ies 
of stone, between which the water rushed with fearful rapidity ; besides the immense 
weight of my wet clothes precluded all chance of safely reaching the other side by that 
means. I therefore se£ about looking for a descent, and a short distance down, had 
the good luck to find a tree which reached some yards above the top, and grew close to 
the side ; down it I got, and found that the spot was favourable for crossing, as several 
large stones had fallen from the sides, forming steps across the deepest part, and upon 
measuring the other with a bough which I broke from the tree, I found it would not 
reach above my middle. I was not sorry I had to cross it, for I found it extremely 
useful in divesting my clothes of the coating of mud which I had brought from the bog; 
after rubbing for about ten minutes, I again discovered the original colour of my trouaen 
and coat laps, and after making myself tolerably clean, though extremely cold, I climbed 
the other side, and soon finished the remainder of the descent, although the darkneu 
was blending all in one uniform mass. Unfortunately, upon reaching the edge of the 
Loch, I turned to the right hand, instead of the left, and after walking about a inile, 
inquired at the only house I saw, how far I was from the inn, and was completely taken 
aback by the intelligence that I had a mile and a quarter to go; so that when I reached 
the foot of the hill, I was not more than a quarter of a mile from the inn, and had 
walked in the pelting rain, and along a dirty narrow path, one whole mile Uie wrong 
way. However, there was no alternative, back I must go, and back I did go, although 
to completely knocked up as scarcely to be able to drag my wet clothes along through 
the pitiless shower, and quickly increasing darkness ; indeed it was now so dark that I 
could not distinguish objects ten yards in advance. But to conclude: — ^Abontten 
minutes before, I discovered the lights in the windows of the inn, and immediately felt 
myself again. My feelings of joy, at first observing them, are indescribable ; I beliefe 
I should have cut a caper, but the immense weight of my clothes prevented all raeh 
antics. At a quarter past I was seated before a roaring fire, with dry comfortable 
clothes on — an excellent tea before me — and as truly happy and thankful as the ehange 
from the middle of a dreary bog, to a warm room, could possibly make me. And to 
render my happiness at my escape more complete, the host informed me that he had 
only known one person attempt the same road, which I, because of my inability to 
find a better, travelled. The individual alluded to, was a stout gentleman, who had 
been up the mountain with several friends, and by some means had been separated from 
them, and endeavoured to find his way down. The bogs were then very hard, for the 
weather had been intensely hot, so that he got safely over them ; but in the increasing 
darkness he fell into the guUey which I had crossed, and lay in the water with a broken 
leg, until discovered next morning by one of the messengers, who had been sent tobok 
for him. And thus ended my ascent to the summit of Ben Lomond. 

F. W. B. 



THE PRESS, 



Written for the Salford Lyceum Bazaar f 1841, by George Carr, a member 

of the Institution. 



A BLESSING on each noble heart 

In every age and clime. 
That dares to act an honest part 

When truth is deem'd a crime : 
That boldly claims tbe right to think, 

Despite of tyrants' will ; 
Determin*d not from truth to shrink. 

Through good report or ill. 

Though persecution with him goes — 

Though bigots rail and rave, 
And never let him find repose 

But in the quiet grave ; 
His hallow 'd deeds recorded stand 

In history's brightest page. 
Delighting many a distant land, 

Instructing every age. 



And hail the Press 1 the mighty Press! 

That catue at Freedom's call ; 
Which gives to knowledge free access, 

And mental life to all ; 
A Queen is she, whose mightiness 

Can shake Oppression's towers ; 
And yet, she well delights to bless 

Contentment's humble bowers. 

O may such noble hearts abound 

Amongst our rising youth ; 
And may the Press be ever found 

To serve the cause of truth : 
May Science, marching hand in hand 

With Virtue and with Love, 
Search every comer of the land, 

And vice and woe remove. 
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PROSE. 

BY A RHYMER. 

XVRITTBN BXPRKSSLT FOR TBB ODD nLLOWS* Bf AOAZmS, 

Oh ! let the modest Muse some pity claim, 
And meet indnlgrence, though she find not fame. 

Btbon. 

How delightful, after a day's toil amid the business of life, as chilly night ap* 
proaches, to close the shutters, sit down la an easy chair, and enjoy the genial warmth 
of a comfortable fire»de. At least thus thought I, as, after the fatigues of the day, I 
sat musing one evening in my little parlour quite alone. I was reclining in an arm- 
chair, my legs, with American gracefulness, carelessly laid upon another; and while 
thus resting quite at my ease, poetic fancies began to glide rapidly through my mind, 
md form themselves into the shape of gingling rhymes. Warmed with the rays of the 
natural fire b^re n»e, and raised to a state of unusual rapture by the wondrous workings 
of poetic fire within, my pen I seized, and might have set forth in glowing numbers the 
musings of that evening, probably to have delighted and astonished the readers of the 
Odd Fellows' Magazine ! But, alas ! an unfortunate mishap in an instant destroyed the 
beautiful fabric I was building, and put at once all my poetic fancies to flight ; for, 
suddenly, amid my reverie, I received such a smart rap over the knuckles from a quarter 
least expected, that I let fall the pen from my hand, my legs from the adjoining chair, 
and sat awhile in mute astonishment ! The truth of the matter is this : — The October 
number of the Odd Fellows' Magazine (for 1640), which had just arrived, lay on the 
table befora me. I inadvertently took it up, — my eye rested on an article by '* Imrib," 
entitled " Twilight Musings," which at once had the surprising efiect of spoiling 
my candie-light musings ; and no wonder, — for Imrie therein handles the poetasters 
of the present age so roughly, that it is enough to make all such throw their pens away, 
ud fly from Rhyme, ^^ as from the face of a serpent." The most galling thing, too, is, 
that in some respects his remarks are far too near the truth to be very pleasant to 
rhymsters in general, and may probably have the effect of stopping for a while more 
verse-makers than one. 

The poetasters of the nineteenth century, no doubt many times intoxicated by the 
flatterings of the muse, leap too hastily upon their untutored P^;asus> — 

And once fairly mouoted, tbey gracefully stt. 

(Like ** the Tailor to Brentford'* on his runaway tit,) 

Sometimes aside,— sometimes astride — 

And thus oVer hedges and ditches they ride 
Without either bridle or bit. 

Now, it is rather a charitable act, than otherwise, when men who are somewhit 
wiser, see them capering and curvetting away in this style, assist them either by a gentle 
thrashing to tame their nnbroke steed, or thus cause Master Pegasus to make use of 
his wings, and take a steady flight somewhat higher than ordinary. But I am wan* 
dering ; therefore, to return. I had not even got mounted (as I before stated) when 
Imne mischievously aimed a blow, which, missing Pegasus, unluckily fell right across 
my knuckles, disabled my bridle-hand, and spoilt my scribbling. 

'Twas certainly a vexatious affair thus to lose all the fruits of my evening's musings, 
and to be so unhandsomely treated into the bargain. After such usage it may be 
imagined I should spring Jip, and march round the room in a terrible rage ! No ; 
although many heroic knights of the quill might have done so, I actually did no such 
thing ; 1 still sat quietly in my chair, — the only effect it had was to change the nature 
of my musings. 

I immediately began to weigh the matter over thus :— Imrie is probably right in 
the general tone of his ** Twilight Musings," if I am not in my candle-light ditto; 
neverthdess, after all he need not kick, thump and knock about poor rhymsters in this 
fashion. Why, to be sure, rapping the knuckles can never be the way to strengthen our 
feeble hands ; 1 think we shall not experience much of ** The Pleasures of Hope," under 
such treatment ; he may as well trip up our heels, and then bid us stand lite men. 
His meaning, no doubt, is very good in the main, and he may have much kindness and 
good nature about him ; but, unfortunately, he has rather a rough way of shewing it. 
Ti i true he says, and not without some reason, that "poetry is so maltreated these 
Vol. C— No. 6—2 N. 
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days ;*' and I suppose this it his reason for maltreating tlie poets. To be sure, he 
riiews a good example by beginning his reformation at home, and returning from the 
tempting land of poesy, even when he had got half-way up Mount Parnassus ; and aa 
he is so candid, I will not conceal that in you^ I also strayed a little in the preeincts 
of the Parnassian Mount, musing and dotting down scraps as I trudged along; and 
many of my pretty juTenile rhymical pieces, after lying by for some years, have been 
at intenrals brought forth, and have shed a refulgent light around my path whidi I then 
little expected ; in other words, they have been of great service in lighting my own 
candle, instead of enlightening the world at large. Imrie may, however, see by the 
light thus thrown upon the subject, that we are friends ; nevertheless, in candour I 
must say, that his stricture appears to me a little Ut(y severe. No doubt but there are 
too many who attempt to write poetry now-a-days, and that some modern samples 
are " sheer nonsense." But, after all, he seems to forget, that although in these dayi 
some certainly write indiffSerently, both in pros^ and verse, yet there never was an age 
when so many could write well ; even some of the stray verses which have occasionally 
appeared in the columns of magazines and newspapers, would, in an age not long past, 
have been regarded as choice specimens of poetry ; and I hesitate not to say, that some 
might be introduced into standard poetical works, without any disparagement to their 
merits. For ** the schoolmaster is abroad,'' and his perambulations through the length 
and breadth of the land, are causing light and information to spread far and wide, wUie 
writers in various branches of literature are springing up on every side. No wonder 
then, under such circumstances, if the public taste has of late got satiated with variety, 
and grown somewhat fastidious, and difficult to please, with the abundance of literary fare 
set before it. However, there are many still who, at the same time as they duly appreciate 
the works of older poets, have discernment to see, candour (to admire, and courage to 
acknowledge the beauties which appear even in the stray pieces of poets of the present 
day ; although the writers may be unknown, and their writings unstamped by the broad 
talismanic seal of public approbation. 

There is also one thing we may notice, which is greatly to the credit of the poetical 
writers of the present day, and which alone should protect them from severe censure ; 
which is this, — that the generality of their writings have a decidedly moral and reUgions 
tendency ; and in this respect, at least, they might put to the blush many poets of Uterary 
fame who have gone before them. 

In jumbling together these few crude observations in favour of the poetical writers 
of the day, I must state, after all, that I have no wish unnecessarily to wound the feelings 
of Imrie ; I rather wish to treat his opinions with all due deference. His remark, that 
** good prose is at all times preferable to poor verse," is certainly correct ; and I am 
ready to allow, that the sudden unstringing of his lyre, and ceasing to clothe his ideas in 
Terse, was a praiseworthy act, worthy of imitation. Yet before he condemns all who do 
not follow so laudable an example, he should consider that many who can vmte tolerably 
in verse, probably cannot clothe their ideas so decently in prose as he can do ; and that 
young writers are glad when they usher forth their unfledged ideas, to clothe them in 
the garment most convenient, thinking that they had better usher them forth in light 
poetic garb, than cramp their energy in cumbrous prose habiliment ; or send them 
into a cold and cheerless world in their original nakedness. Yet from such tender 
poetic shoots have often, in after years, sprung forth branches laden with bloom, fragrant, 
beautiful and imperishable. 

It is for these reasons, that although I agree with Imrie in many things, yet I still 
am inclined to think him somewhat too severe ; for the same remarks which he makes 
on poetic attempts, may undoubtedly be made on much modem prose writing also; 
and if carried out with the same severity, would be a means of intimidating the d^dent, 
and crushing their attempts in the bud. I think, particularly as regards the Odd 
f^ellows' Magazine, that some encouragement should be mingled with all salutary articles 
of reproof; and that anything tending to throw a shadow of ridicule on any class of 
writers, should be as much as possible avoided ; for there are no doubt numbers in the 
ranks of Odd Fellowship who have talent yet are diffident, and unconscious of their 
ovm p(lwers. Now, the Magazine is a medium through which they may probably be 
drawn out, to be of some service to the cause in which they are engaged \ therefore, 
instead of being discouraged, such should rather be encouraged to come forward si 
contributors to its pages. Useful articles respecting the Order are of course most 
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desirable, yet a mixture of amnsiDg and instructiTe original literary pieces, both in 
poetry and prose, are desiitible also ; for many, I am happy to say, now read the Magazine 
who are not Odd Fellows ; and as its original articles are rapidly increasing, we may 
on this account expect it to be still more generally read. 

Thus it is, that while I could wish Imrie's observations to act as a salutary check 
to conceited writers of no real talent ; and while I allow that all should bear in mind 
that manuscripts of dull, sleepy prose, and namby-pamby milk-and>water verses are 
best committed to the flames, yet I would not have young writers entirely discouraged ; 
for the principles of Odd Fellowship inculcate that those who have five talents intrusted 
to their care, should make use of them, and step forward as champions in the cause, 
as great good may proceed from their gigantic efforts ; and that those who have but 
one talent should not hide it, but use it also to the best of their ability. For '* it 
behoves every Odd Fellow, bound and connected as he is by the most solemn promises, 
to duly act under the influence of the solemn charges delivered to him at his initiation, 
which enjoins that he shall improve every talent intrusted to uis care/'* 

Thus, although several diever writers send articles to the Magazine, it should not 
be taken for granted that all who do so are conceited enough to fancy themselves first- 
rate writers and literarians. No ; — by sending such articles, they merely prove that 
they are zealous for the cause in which they are engaged, and that they are putting 
their talent to some use, instead of burying it ; and who can be blind to the effects 
which such efforts have already produced ? The articles improve every quarter, — ** our 
Magazine flourishes, — its circulation becomes more and more extensive ; our means of 
usefulness increase, — we live in another age, when working men write original articles 
for its columns, and shew themselves in print, when they have made the discovery that 
human heads have faculties capable of cultivation, "f 

I would just remark, before I conclude, that it was through reading the Magazine 
that I became sensible of the great advantages derived from Odd Fellowship, and which, 
after due consideration, led me, a short time ago, to become a member ; and I sincerely 
hope, that, attracted by the literary and other contents of the Magazine, many others 
may also be induced to read, and not only to read, but to learn, that there is, as well 
as outside show, invrard and intrinsic good in Odd Fellowship ; and thus be brought 
to join its ranks ; and then, if possessed of any talenty not to stand idle, and abstain 
from thinking, speaking, or writing, because they cannot think so deeply, speak so 
fluently, or write so correctly as some others who are their superiors in knowledge and 
experience, but to step forward like men, and use all their natural abilities for the 
entertainment and instruction of their brethren, — remembering that the Order to which 
they belong, ** expects every man to do his duty." 

ZETA. 

Loyal Bolton Lodges Leyhum, 



CLASSIC FLOWERS. 

TKANSLATBO FROM tU% ORIBK, FOR TBS ODD FBLLOWS* UAOAZINB, BY JOHN WATTS RANSON* 

No. 1.— CUPID SWALLOWED. 

[From Julian. Athol. Liber VII.] 

As a flowery wreath I wove, 
I found among the roses love ; 
Him quickly by his wings I bound, 
And in my cup I had him drown'd, 
My love 1 pledg'd — I seiz'd the cup. 
And mad with rapture drank it up ; 
But ah, e'er since, on tickling wings. 
Around my fluttering heart he springs. 



* See article (O. F. Magazine, October. 1840, page 204,) on The Dutg and Infinite Importance 
9/ Mental Cuiiivation, by H. P. Burdbtt, M. R. C. S. 

t Article On Odd Fellowship, O. F. Magazine, October, 1840, page 123. 
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THE FIRST LOV£ OF MISS SARAH MARIA STUBBS. 

WBITTSW VOE THB ODD FBI.L0W8* MAOAZIMB. 

BY ALEXANDBK C. 9HBRIFF, BRAMLEY DISTRICT. 

CHAPTER III. 

'* The coarse of true love never did run smooth." 

Natubb*8 Pobt. 

Wb will not attempt to deacribe the meditationi of Miss Stabbs for the few houn 
succeeding the events reoonled in our last chapter ; in fact we hare pretty strong rsssoni 
for our silence, seeing tbait they have not come to onr knowledge, and as we stsnd 
much on onr character for veracity, we will not hasard ita loss by substitnting any 
ideas of onr own. 

The gloamin (we hare Byron's authority for using the word) saw her in the laoe 
which in the first chapter of this Tcritable history we haye characterised as '* the troe 
lovers' walk/' and which, if report belied it not, waa very often pat in requisition for 
the legitimate purposes indicated by its name. 

Now, what brought Sarah Maria Stubba to thia identical spot at this identicil 
hour we know not — yet there she was, in the company— of her own thooghts, which 
we dare say were eitremely like those of other romantic young ladies, in the same 
circumstances, but of which we (being unfortunately of the other aez) have not the 
least conception. 

This much we know, that Mr. Fulford's lines were in her hand, and that she 
seemed to find new beauties on every new peiusal, for the words *' Beautiful,— oA/ bov 
beautiful I'' might be distinctly beard, but which of the lines, or the ideas therein 
contained, she found so very beautiful, we confess our inability to discover. 

A slight rustle among the trees alarmed her, — she turned hastily and beheld, issuing 
from a footpath which terminated in the lane, Mr. Adolphus Henry Fulford ! Their 
eyes met, — a deep blush suffused her countenance, her breath came and went, as if its 
reception in her lungs had been disagreeable, and she uttered a faint scream. 

Mr. Ptilford advanced. " Dearest Udy," said he, with a mournful air, '* do aot 
be alarmed, I would not inflict a disagreeable feeling in that tender bosom for worUa ; 
but I saw in your hand some unworthy lines of mine, might 1 inquire if you have 
found them disagreeable?" 

'* Disagreeable, sir ?" faltered Miss Stubba ; '* oh no, sir, not disagreeable — ^bot—" 

*' But what 1" exclaimed the impetuous Mr. Fulford ; "do not, I beaeech yon, 
do not torture me with uncertainty, — angelic creature, my peace of mind, my fiitare 
happiness, all, all depend on that ; but — '' 

" But if they are meant for me," resumed the lady, ** I fsar me you are but a gay 
deceirer, they are too flattering, far too flattering to be your real aentiments, hot 
they are creditable to your genius, and I may add," continued she, with an assamed 
air of nonchalance, '* to your gallantry." 

** Beauteous lady," exclaimed the sentimental apothecary, as he advanced a step 
nearer to her in his anxiety to clear himself from the character of a ** jMqf demter" 
** beauteous lady, believe me, you do me marvellous injustice, — if giving vent to lay 
feeble ideas of your perfections in words,*— if endeavouring to infbse into poesy the 
feelings of deep and ardent admiration with which I regard you, — if this be flattsry, 
then am I guilty." 

Miss Stubbs was silent. 

He continued. ** Since I beheld you the first time, your image hath continoiUy 
haunted me, — the next evening I wandered forth, and chsnce directed me towards yonf 
mansion ; you were in the garden, and unseen by you I could watch your steps. Yoo 
entered the house, and I remained for hours, even after darkness had enveloped the 
earth, waiting to catch another glimpse of your sweet form. I was disappointed ; bat 
every night since then I have haunted the same place, and when I have caught but one 
glance, as you passed that window so sweetly encircled with roses, on your way to yovr 
chamber, I have returned happy." 

Miss Stubbs' heart was full, — she was at length loved, idolized as she hsd wished j 
but she murmured some words, among which-^'* short acquaintance" — *' severe father," 
were alone audible. 
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Mr. Fulford bent one knee to tiie earth ; it if the mode in which every declaration 
should be made, and the place was exactly ^tted for the occasion. The trees from each 
side of the lane entwined their branches in conjugal fondness, forming an nmbrageoos 
canopy, through which the last faint rays of the sun fell in somewhat of melancholy 
brightness upon the objects beneath. We say, he bent on one knee, and Towed never 
to rise again, till he rose the accepted lover of Miss Stubbs, and entreated her to tell 
him, by a glance of her bright eyes, whether she returned his love ; of course the 
amiable young lady could not allow him to remain there for ever, so she gave him a very 
wieked look, and Mr Fulford woe answered, and — rose up. 

We need not foUow the ievere (for lovers they were to all intents and purposes) 
through their subsequent lengthened discourse ; in &ct we are tired, and we shrawdly 
saspect our reader is the same ; we refer him, therefore, at once to the close of the 
conversation, as narrated in the very first words of this tide, wherein he (Mr. FuUbrd) 
promises to be at the rose-encircled window, when the moonbeams think fit to 
accompany him. 

We believe this mode of communication was adopted in consequence of a hint 
dropped by Miss Stubbs, that her father, although extremely indulgent in most things, 
insisted on gratifying a certain whim — to wit, of preventing ingress and egress after a 
certain hour, by means of bolts and bars, and lodging the keys in his own room. 
Fathers have eueh ways. 

Miss Stubbs returned to Giggleton House in an ecstacy of spirits— the blank in 
her heart was filled up— "the dread of passing through life 

" In maiden meditation, fancy free," 

had passed away : the stream of eloquence wMch flowed from her lover's lips had worn 
a channel in her heart, from which gushed expressions of kindness innumerable. Some 
of his sentences might have been a little incoherent, but that was caused by the violence 
of his love. He had railed against tkimnete^ and declared that '* Rose Bradwardine" 
was plump ^ Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs ceased to envy Miss Felicia MuUer. 

We will not say that some unpleasant reflections did not force themselves into 
notice. Was it maklenly thus to meet, and meet, too, without her father's permission, 
one almost unknown to her ? Was she not forming a connexion which prudence forbade, 
and whidh must end in misery to both ? But when did prudential reasons fail to kick 
the beam, when romance and love lay like an incubus in the other scale : Miss Stubbs 
drowned reflectlan not toith the glass t but with the perusal of those elegant (?) lines 
which we have already quoted- 

The ** silvery queen of night" rose clear and unclouded ; but no one in Giggleton 
House, with the exception of Miss Stubbs, was a witness to its splendour ; unmindful of 
the beauty which rested <m '* tower and tree," they had retired to rest ; and Miss 
Stubbs could detect, at intervals, a chorus of snores ^ echoing from room to room, ih all 
the ** melody of nature." 

The window from which Miss Stubbs gazed upon the lovely scene beyond was ratiier 
picturesquely encircled, and in fbct almost covered by the branches of an old ivy, mingled 
with the blossoms of a rose tree, equally ancient ; the effect however was marred by an 
immense water-cask, which stood under, and reached almost to its ledge. This unsightly 
object Miss Stubbs had entreated her father to remove ; but the old gentleman (albeit 
generally willing to indulge) was in this case ** mulishf** — *' the tub was a good tub, — 
it had stood there for many years-^it was convenient, — it could not be so well situated 
in any other place ;" in short, the water-cask was 9l fixture. 

As the young lady gazed on the path by which she expected Mr. Fulford would 
make his appearance, that beautiful scene, entitled the '* Balcony scene," from " Romeo 
and Juliet," passed across her mind, — it was realizing the most delightful fancies of the 
poet, spreading the substantial garb of reality upon the picture which the imagination of 
the Bard of Avon had drawn. 

'* Oh Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ?" repeated Miss Stubbs. 

** Deny thy father, and disown thy name," continued a voice, the possessor of 
which had shrowded himself in the shade afforded by the aforesaid water-cask, but who, 
after finishing the quotation, mounted, by the aid of the old ivy, to the commodious 
balcony afforded by its top, and there stood face to face with his heart's idol. 

We believe that it is a general rule for ladies, when startled, to emit a slight scream ; 
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if this be the cue, Miss Stabbt was no exoeption, but her scream was remarkably low* 
toned, and certainly not calcolated by ita noise to attract the attention of the inmstes ; 
nevertheless she was much ahurmedf — it was so unexpected, — she had calculated upon hii 
emei^ging from some nook in the garden, and approaching stealthily, — and the boldoeti 
of her lover threw her into agony, lest he might have been overheard. 

" Hush !" she ezolaimed, '* for heaven's sake hush ; how could yon venture up 
here ? you will be discovered, and my fothcr " 

*' My own angel," interrupted Mr. Fulford, as he fervently kissed the hand she had 
extended, " do not foar, — yon bright and lovely moon will watch over her votsriss ; 
compoee yourself,"— and he kissed the hand he pressed more fervently than before. 

Miaa Stubbs listened, — the snoring was being performed as harmoniously as ever, 
and she folt re-assured. 

** I have been in waiting these two hours," said the gentleman ; ** but an eternity 
of suspense is requited by this interview." And with this very sensible observatioD, 
Mr. Fulford seated himself on the window, and stretching his legs upon the head of 
the water-cask, proceeded to pour out a rhapsody of mingled love, sentiment and 
incoherency. 

** Time hath wings," and makes a very good use of them, seeing that he is con- 
tinually flying ; and lovers are apt to believe that he gets on considerably faster at their 
interviews, than in the intervals between. Science, reason and demonstration declare 
this to be an illusion ; nevertheless, of this fact we are fully aware and convinced from 
experience, that an hour spent in the society of one we love is very, very short. 

Busily, therefore, were the lovers engaged, — the lady's eyes were beaming with 
delight, — the gentleman was reciting, in his low, deep voice, those exquisite lines of 
Byron's, on the death of '* Haidee," with a deal of false emphasis, and a considerable 
portion of foding, — ^when sounds, which at the present moment sounded more terrible 
than the noise of a thousand tempests, diverted the attention of Miss Stubbs. She heard 
a key turning in the lock, — a door g^tinc most unmusically upon its hinges, — and the 
stentorian lungs of her father shouting her name at the extremity of his voice. 

Mr. Fulford heard that voice also, — ** in the dead waste and middle of the night," 
it sounded most appallingly ; — he started to his feet, and how shall I tell the rest ? 

The water-cask was old and decayed,— it might have withstood a greater weight 
than that of Mr. Fulford's carcase ; but that convulsive start was too much ; — there was 
a crash — ^a stifled cry — a gurgling noise ; — the head of the cask was (like many other 
heads) its weakest part, — it had lallen in, and — Mr. Fulford had accompanied it. 

Miss Stubbs screamed — then shrieked — then fell into fits. Mr. Stubbs roared out, 
'* Robbers I" and in an instant, half-a-score voices, male and female, who had been 
disturbed by Mr. Stubbs' first outcry, vociferated, *' Fire !" " Robbers !" *' Murder I" 
in tones which, in length and loudness, have never been surpassed. 

The water was five feet in depth, and Mr. Fulford was at least five feet ten inches 
in height, there was no danger, therefore, of drowning ; but as the location was for from 
agreeable, that gentleman was* actively engaged in getting out; this was no easy task; 
but the opening and shutting of doors, and the yells of the inmates, were pretty strong 
incentives to action ; clutching the side of the cask, and the ivy which overhung it, 
he succeeded in raising himself, and in an unparalleled short time had embraced his 
mother earth. And in a good time had he reached terra firman for at the moment of 
his appearance there issued from the house a motley array of defenders, headed by the 
short, thick-set figure of Mr. Stubbs, in his drawers and night-cap, with a blunderbuss 
of tremendous calibre in his hand, and the most bloody intentions in his heart. A forest 
of different weapons followed, from a hay-fork to a meat-skewer, most valiantly bone 
by the cook. Mr. Fulford must have been riddled in an instant ; he saw his danger, 
and, dashing his wet hair from his eyes, bounded away with the speed of an antelope. 
Mr. Stubbs raised his blunderbuss, — it was an awful moment, — he was a dead shot, snd 
Mr. Fulford's last song was almost sung ; but Providence interfered, — the blunderbuss 
missed fire, and the apothecary escaped. 

Mr. Stubbs cursed the blunderbuss, — threw it on the ground, and darted off is 
pursuit. He caught a glimpse of the supposed invader of his goods and chattels, as he 
bounded over the garden-wsdl, with all tiie agility of a rope-dancer : the sight seemed 
to confirm and fasten the usual quantity of wings to the shoulders of the old man, — in a 
few seconds he had arrived at the nearest part of the wall, and attempted the same fest : 
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he accomplished it, — but found a different landing » A quantity of manure had been 
depositad there on the previous day, — ^in hia haste he had forgotten the circumstance, — 
he alighted exactly in the centre of the heap, — it was very soft, — and the proprietor of 
Giggleton House was very short and very heavy,— he sank to the waist, and ituek fast. 

*' Robber !— ▼illain/' shouted Mr. Stubbs, as he saw the same figure bounding 
across the field ; ** stop till I get out of thia infemri place, and I'U thrash you within 
aniuchof your life." No answer was returned to this kind invitation. Mr. Fulford 
did not wait to be '* thra«hed." 

Mr. Stubbs sat at the breakfast-table with an inflamed countenance, — hia daughter 
was in tears, — she had confessed all, and her father's upbraiding had been harsh and 
severe : he had announced his intention of " packing her q^" to the care of a maternal 
aont, in Gloucester ; and thither the ** Highflyer" carried her that very night. 

The company of rational beings, and the amusements of Gloucester soon erased 
all tenderness for her phyiic*dispensing lover, and Miss Sarah Maria Stubbs has 
forgotten her first love ! 



THE ODD FELLOW. 
A TALE. 

M'RITTBN XZPaKSSLY VOR TRS ODD VKLLOWg* MAOAZIN'K. 

CHAPTER L 

Duke.—hr\n% them to speak where I may be concealed, yet hear them. 

Metuure for Measure. 

It was upon a very fine, but sultry day, towards the latter end of the summer of 
183 — , that two travellers, or, judging from their appearance, perhaps wayfarers would 
have been the better t(H'm, were trudging stoutly aloog the road leading to the delightful 
but sequestered village of . 

The elder of the travellers occasionally lifted his hat for the evident and intelligible 
purpose of wiping the perspiration, commingled with dust, from his forehead ; and the 
younger, while he undoubtedly found employment, seemed also to experience amuse- 
ment, in the act of whisking a ponderous cudgel round his head in every possible direc- 
tion, an exercise to which he was doubtless impelled by the evolutions of a formidable 
swarm of flies, which had lovingly conceived a fancy to accompany him. 

The plain and, sullied as they were by dust, somewhat mean appearance which they 
bore, was much more remarkable in the younger than the elder traveller ; and, indeed, 
if the circumstances under which they were seen would have sanctioned such an idea, 
the deferential bearing of the young man towards his companion, would have naturally 
led to the conviction, that they stood to each other in the relation of '' master and 
servant,*' — and so they actually did. The old and bald gentleman — for Time, in the 
course of sixty years, had, with his scythe, contrived to mow nearly all the hair off his 
head — was dressed in a suit of snuff-coloured clothes, the cut and make of which, with- 
out question, belonged to an antecedent generation, with white stockings, and shoes 
adorned with very large buckles ; while a low-crowned hat, with brim about an inch larger 
in diameter than the parasol of a modern fashionable lady, sat rather jauntily upon his brad, 
and gave a slight air of asperity to features, which, though marked and decisive, might 
have served as a model for a statuary to represent Benevolence. 

His companion, who must have been nearly forty years younger than himself, was 
dressed in clothes so nearly resembling those of the other in texture, cut, and colour, 
that it required very little inspection to determine the fact that he was arrayed in a 
cast-off suit of his master's, with, however, the trifling disadvantage of being six or eight 
inches taller than the aforesaid personage ; and the appropriation of whose apparel to 
the tall and somewhat ungainly figure of his dependsint, produced the consequent effect 
of causing him to resemble one of those outrd figures to be seen in most large towns, 
who, for the clothes he wtars, and the education (if education it can be called) which he 
i^eceives, carries on his back the legible inscription, ** This is a charity boy." In other 
respects there was nothing remarkable about either, if we except a knapsack strapped 
across the shoulders of the younger. 
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On roUed the ran in its coarse,— on roUed the dust along the road, — snd on trodged 
the strange-looking little old gentleman, and his still stranger-looking attendUmt, not^ 
however, without giving decided tokens of weariness ; the former oftener wiping his brow, 
and the latter in a great measure relinquishing his cudgel-plajingy as if in despair of 
vanquishiog the foe by whom he was literally surrounded. 

*' John," said the old gentleman, suddenly turaing round, and narrowly eteapiiii; 
a blow which that individual aimed at a fly which be had just dislodged from Us nose,-> 
'* John," he repeated, as he leaned on his stout gold-headed walking-stick, which, by 
the way, was the only article about him bearing the least semblance of being modern,~ 
** don't you find the heat of the daj intolerably oppressive V* 

*' Unaccountably so, sir," answered John, at the same time taking off and ftmning 
himself with his hat ; '* uncommon hot, indeed, sir. It's as hot as^-what shall I say, 
sir ? — It's as hot as the sauce to a man's supper, who's been out drinking half the night, 
and kept his wife up waiting for him." 

" And the exertion attendant upon the exercise of walking, burdensome in the 
extreme ?" continued the old gentleman. 

" Ay, sir," returned John, inwardly congratulating himself even upon this 
momentary cessation of the use of his peripatetics, — " it's as burdensome as ^whst shall 
I say, sir ? It's as burdensome to me as the ten per cent, laid upon all taxation is to 
the poor in general." 

** And thb, John, with our stomachs well filled, our pockets well stored, no cait 
for the past, no thought for the future. Can you draw no interence from that, John ?" 

'' Why, sir," answered John, a little puzzled to understand what his master meant,— 
** I imagine that, barring the heat, and the dust, and the thirst, and the flies, and the 
walking fast — (for, master, you certainly does strime away like a hostrich) — we're no 
hows so badly off as we might be." 

The old gentleman looked kindly at his proteg^ as he said impressively, ** Right, 
John, — ^you are right, or very nearly. If we, surrounded by every blessing, feel thus 
keenly these minor evils, what must that poor wretch experience, who, houseless, home- 
less, destitute, beggared in fortune and broken in spirit, sets forth upon his dreary 
pilgrimage, without the means to sustain life, without knowing the path he must tread, 
without any knowledge of the future, but the hopeless certainty of his misery ? Think 
of this, John ; contrast your situation with that of such an one, walk steadily forward, 
and do not grumble !" and so saying, the old gentleman turned on his heel, and strode 
on stoutly. 

'' Humbly begging your pardon, sir," answered John, " I think if there's been any 
grumbling, its all o' your side. I grumbles at nothing, — I takes everything as it comes; 
I know we must put up with troubles and trials. Havn't I had a dozen trials or more, 
to hit that ere confounded long-legged fly, with the red head, who is now perched on the 
rim of your hat, and there he sits as pert as ever ?" 

The old gentleman looked over his shoulder, smiled at this, under the circumstances, 
strange adaptation of the word ** trials," and trudged on as before. Ten minutes' walk, 
however, brought them to the entrance of a beautifully romantic lane, and the old gentle- 
man, without further ceremony, seated himself on a gently-sloping bank, covered with 
wild-flowers, and fragrant with their perfume. John, who seemed to think tiiat whaterer 
his master did must be right, followed his example ; and the old gentleman, who, if ^ 
truth must be told, was really very tired, as soon as he had recovered his breath, again 
addressed his contented dependant. 

'* As I was before saying, ** he resumed, ** what we suffer are but * minor etrik,* in 
comparison with the lot of one such as I have just described. What, tixerefore, otigfat 
to be said in the praise of an institution which altogether prevents, or to say the letft> 
incalculably palliates the miseries I have just depicted ? An institution whidi gives 
bread to the hungry, lodging to the weary, medical attendance to the sick, and what is 
yet better, opens a prospect for the future, without even the necessity of humiliation on 
the part of him who accepts relief at its hands ; the amelioration of his wants is no act 
of charity, but he is received by t&ose who relieve hisft as an equal, as a brother. 
John," continued the old gentleman, who, when he launchea upon this, his favourite 
topic, generally waxed enthusiastic, " to my dying day I will maintain it, that 
there is no institution so useful to the great bulk of the population of this country, as 
the glorious, the unequalled Institution of Odd Fellowship, — the system of univeris! 
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eo-operatioiiv—the mighty river with a million streams,— >the — the John/' he said* 

fltoppiog short in his speech, '* I hav'nt words to express my sense of the inestimable 
blessings which Odd Fellawship will convey to the world at large, — I say wiiit — ^for 
widely extended as the Order now is, it only reqnirea to be uniTcrsally known to be- 
muTeraally received, and prove the existing essence of that holy, that vital principle 
which breathes " peace and good-will to all men." What do yon think, John ? Is it 
not yonr opinion that the system of Odd Fellowship will > become universal ?" 

*^ Master," answered John, who was highly delighted at this mark of deference 
from one whom he not only loved but venerated, *' since you axes my opinion, which 
is not worth axing, I can't think it can ever become universal, and for this here reason,— 
cause why, no one who don't want to benefit by the Order will join it ; and as there 
are thousands and thousands who can never want that, it follows as a matter o' course, 
that it can never be universal, — that is, that's my opinion." 

" John," replied the old gentleman somewhat sharply, '* your argument, though 
at first sight plausible, is false ; it is deduced from wrong premises, and is, therefore, 
entirely false, and I must say, your want of observation surprises me. What I do you 
think that self-interesf so entirely fills the human heart, that there is no room for other 
and better feelings ? I will allow interest to be the main> spring of most of our actions ; 
'til, in fact, the instinct which prefers one's self to another ; but he is a villain who 
says their is no benevolence in the world, and indeed merely proves the fkct, that there 
is no benevolence in him. Why he avers this is, because it suits his selfish nature to 
make the supposed deficiency of philanthropy in others, an excuse for his own dereliction 
of duty, — I say <ft(/y, John ; and I contend that he who does not, to the utmost of his 
ability, to the extremest iota of his means to forward the universal spread of benevolence, 
neglects his duty as a citizen of the world, neglects his duty as a man, and though he 
may proudly bear the name of a Christian, is but as a *' whited sepulchre, fair without, 
while sU is filth and rottenness within." And here the old gentleman, who in the 
enthusiasm of his declamation, had risen to his feet, perceiving that John, overcome 
by his eloquence, was regarding him with the fixed air of one petrified, relaxed the 
frown of honest indignation which the supposition had inspired, and suffering a smile 
to play across his features, once more seated himself. 

*' Odd dickens, master!" exclaimed John after a considerable pause, during which 
be looked as if undergoing the process of resuscitation, *' if you are a citizen of the 
world, you need'nt scare a poor fellow to dead." 

** I did not mean it, John," replied his master mildly, " I did not mean it, and 
1 am sorry I startled you; though, I must say, your opinion rather surprised me. For 
my own part, I believe that so soon as the wealthy part of the community shall become 
convinced of the real and practical utility of the Order, it will rank among its patrons 
and supporters thousands whom pure philanthropy alone will actuate,-— thousands, who 
only want a proper channel for their benevolence to flow in, and who, secure from the 
imposition which, in this instance, it is impossible to practise, will become at once 
its bulwarks, its defenders, and its ornaments." 

** By the laws, master 1" returned John, who though he did not rightly understand 
half the old gentleman said, for that very reason felt his veneration increased fifty per 
cent.,—" by the laws, it were a pity you were not brought up to the bar." 
** I was, John, once," answered the old gentleman solemnly. 
** Were you, indeed ?" exclaimed John, '* a real lawyer, and I never to know it ; 
bat I thought I could not be mistaken." And here John gave a chuckle of exultation 
at his own penetration. 

" I did not say that I had been a lawyer, John. I said that I had been brought 
up to the bar," said the old gentleman, with a melancholy smile : " I meant that I had 
been arraigned at the bar as a criminal — as a felon 1" 

This was a climax to the astonishment of John, and he sat gazing at fan nsaster 
with his mouth wide open. 

*' Ay, John, it is true," continued the old gentleman, ** rich and powerful as you 
have always known me,— and riches are power, John, — forty years ago the case was 
very different with me ; but I will tell you that portion of my history, for that, perhaps, 
is the only part yon have never heard. 1 was somewhere about one-and-twenty years 
old when 1 left my native vUlage in search of work, and came to London. I was then 
a journeyman shoemaker ; perhiaps you never heard that before, John ?" 
Vol. 6— No. 6—2 O. 
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** Why, muter/' said John, scratching his head, and looking rather dobiously,— 
** Now yon brings it to my mind, I certainly did once hear, — I hate to tell a lie 

and " 

" Right John,'' said the old gentleman, interrupting him, '* very right ; it is 
beneath an Odd Fellow to tell a lie ; and you know, John, you will be an Odd Fellow, 
if you are not one." 

*' Then, I should ha' known nought about it, sir, only when we lived io London, 
I was standing in the area one morning, when a dustman passing by looked down and 
axed me how my master, ' old wax and thread,' Hid ; he was gone before I could get 
into the street, or, I warrant you, I'd ha' thumped him into civility." 

" Then yon would have done very wrong, John, — yery wrong 1" exclaimed the 
old gentleman somewhat tartly, — '* What 1 because he was a fool, was that any reason 
yon should equal him in folly and excel him in blackguardism ? But, to my story. 
Being a tolerable good workman, I soon obtained a place, and matters went on pretty 
comfortable for some time. One thing, indeed, very much annoyed me : my master 
would sometimes throw out hints that there were goods missing ; but I knew I did not 
take them, so I hoped he was mistaken, and passed it over. At length, however, the 
robberies became serious, and, among other things, an old-fashioned gold watch of my 
master's, upon which he set great store, as it had belonged to his father, who, I believe, 
had moved in a much higher sphere than his son was destined to. This could not be 
passed over, and he demanded the key of my box, for I lived in the house. Judge my 
horror and astonishment, when, tucked into a crevice of my trunk, was discovered the 
duplicate of the stolen watch, which had been pawned at a neighbouring broker's. 
They made short work with me, John ; — an officer was fetched, — I was handcuffed,— 
dragged before a magistrate, — the evidence of my guilt was deemed conclusive, and 1 
was fully committed for trial. Oh I what a day was that to me I I knew myself 
innocent ; but where was the hope of proving my innocence ? I was a stranger.— in 
London, — where the frequency of crime shuts out the hope of sympathy, — fatherless,— 
. motherless, — ho friend to help — no brother to advise, — no prospect before me bat the 
lingering, the living death of a convicted felon, doomed to transportation. It was a hard 
sentence for one so young, even to think of; and I am not ashamed to say, I sat in my 
cell and wept^ — wept like a child, like a child as I was, for mistrusting the goodness 
of Providence." Here the old gentleman folded his hands devoutly across his breast, 
and appeared for some moments engaged in mental thanksgiving ; he then resumed the 
thread of his narrative. ** At length I fell asleep, and dreamed of my native place, 
and all of a sudden, with the quick change of a dream, I found myself in the Odd 
Fellows' Lodge ; for I should before have told you that I had joined the Order before I 
set out upon my journey. The lodge was full — the regalia was displayed, — and the 
motto of our Order, * Friendship, Loyb and T&ctth,' seemed to sparkle on every 
side of me ; which way soever I turned, still in bright and beaming letters appeared 
before me the words * Amiciiia, Amor^ et Veritas/ and then all vanished, and I foand 
myself in darkness. The suddenness of the transition awoke me, and the first beams of 
the sun were just stealing into my apartment ; I started from my iron pallet, bat it 
was with a thrill of joy, a ray of hope shot life into my soul. I had forgotten the 
Order, the men who one and idl had promised to befriend me ; reflection, however, 
induced me to think this hope delusive ; I was above two hundred miles from my native 
home, — most of the members of my Lodge were poor, and most of them were young 
men ; and the bitterness of disappointed hope seemed likely to be added to my afflictions. 
Vain, .however, as was the hope, I clung to it. I procured writing materisls, snd 
solemnly protesting my innocence, conjured them, by the rules of the Order and the 
ties of humanity, not to leave me to my fate without stretching out a hand to save me. 
The appeal was not unanswered. By return of post I received a letter from the N. 6., 
stating, in general terms, that, as from my previous character they could not entertains 
suspicion of my guilt, they would, as far as in them lay, exert themselves to resene 
me. I must confess I felt disappointed. The tenor of the letter seemed to merold,— 
it held out a hope, while it made no promise. But they did not mean it to be so. 
No, poor fellows I God bless them for it ; they were only afraid to excite hopes which 
might very likely prove illusive. But I soon found how much I had wronged these 
honest, these devoted men. With every penny of their slender fund, and all (hey could 
besides extort from the benevolence of those who had known me, did two of them set 
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forth for London, contentedly walking the journey to save expense, as they well knew 
the importance of every penny in the cause they had undertaken. It is sufficient to say, 
that by their indefatigable exertions, I was proYed, incontestibly proved innocent, for 
the real thief was brought to justice. And now tell me, John, had you been in my 
place, how you would have proved your gratitude to an institution which inspires in 
its members such heroic devotion to the cause of philanthropy ?" 

** Master," said John, brushing away a tear with the sleeve of his coat, " I'm as 
poor as Job, — what could I ha' done ?'' 

*' I will tell you what you could have done, — what I did ; — I prayed God to bless 
them, by night and by day, in health and in sickness, 'mid troubles and afflictions ; 
stiH it was my earnest prayer that I might be enabled to prove my gratitude, and it 
pleased Him who readeth all hearts to answer my prayer. The death of a distant 
relation, who had accumulated an immense fortune in India, put me in possession of 
wealth, which, in my then simple ignorance, I hardly knew existed in the world ; and— 
and," continued the old gentleman, '* I need hardly tell you, that I proved grateful to 
my deliverers. John !" said the old gentleman, suddenly, and starting up, " bless my 
soul, if 1 hav*nt left my watch behind me, at the inn where we slept last night. What 
is to be done ?" 

*' I must fetch it," answered John, quietly, and getting on his legs ; '* it is no 
great distance, and you can either stop here till I come back, or walk on to the village." 

** It must even be so, John ; I am sorry to trouble you, but I would not lose that 
watch for a thousand pounds. 'Tis the very same that, — no matter, Til tell you about 
that another time ; remember, it is very hot, and therefore do not over- walk yourself. 
Stay, you may leave me that wallet. Once more, mind what I say, and do not over- 
heat yourself.'' And John set off on his errand contentedly, amid a positive shower of 
directions. 

" Humph!" said the old gentleman, re-seating him on the grass; " 'tis strange 
I should have forgotten that ; but as we get old we get careless and foolish I suppose." 
He stopped, for the sound of approaching voices caused him to turn his head, and the 
conversation of the speakers, who were on the other side of the hedge, became distinctly 
audible as they approached. 

Our hero, who, if he had any failing, was a little curious, finding that the parties 
had come to a stand-still, crept gently forwards, upon his hands and knees, till he could 
obtain a sight of them ; for indeed his curiosity was a little heightened by the conviction 
that the /emale (for the parties were a fashionably attired young man and a young 
woman in the humble dress of a cottager's daughter,) was sobbing, and that too 
bitterly. 

Onward crept our old gentleman, for his sympathy was as easily awakened as his 
earioiity, and cautiously did he ensconce himself in the gripple, or shallow dike, which 
encompassed the hedge, which luckily happened to be quite dry ; and in this position, 
himseljf unseen, he obtained, not only a full view of the parties, but was enabled to 
overhear their conversation ; a situation in which he the more rejoiced, as he perceived 
that he had not been mistaken in his estimate of the apparent affliction of the young 
woman. 

'* I teU you what," said the young genUeman, " this may be all very well, and 
▼ery interesting, but curse me if I can see the drift of it. Come," said he, passing 
his arm gently round her waist ; ** come, let me kiss off those tears, — those dropping 
pearls, or pearly drops, — it's all the same, the figure is as graphic either way, only 
there's a slight difference in the value. There !" he said, suiting the action to the 
word, — *• there, — you feel better now, don't you .'" 

*' I do not think I shall ever feel better any more," answered the girl, sobbing ; 
" did not you tell me you loved me ?" 

" So I do," was the answer. 

'* And that you would make a lady of me ?" 

** So I will," returned the young man, slightly smiling, " only you must listen to 
reason, you simple girl." 

*' It's.not reason 1" exclaimed the girl, with some spirit ; " it's not reason, — or if 
it is, it's reason that will end in my ruin. If I ain a simple girl, I know the difference 
between right and wrong, and I can see clearly enough where all your promises will 
end." 
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** I nerer remeniber promiting anything/* retained the yoimg gentlemsn, " or, 
if I did, I am not aooonntable, bdng at the time ' non eoinpot,' which metni, my 
dear, that I waa in a state of wine, a fkiling in which, I am sorry to say, I a«n rather 
liable, it being a little the case with me now ; so, my dear, I am ready to premiie 
anything again, always under the proviso of not considering myself ' tompoi,* u I 
said before;" and thns saying, the yonng gentleman gaTe a lurch, aatisfactorily eiplainiag 
to the old gentleman, why this affectionate lorer had been, to his before ntter aniie- 
ment, eontinnally dancing backwards and forwards, as if balancing himself Ton are s 
▼ery nice young gentleman, thought our hero, as he watched his proceedings attentively, 
through his peep-hole in the hedge. 

*' Then, do you mean," asked the maiden, '* that-~?" 

** Harkee, my love !" interrupted the young squire, '* I'll tell you what I mean in 
a minute. You know old mother Thingummy's cottage down there, by the mill,— 
Goody — what the deuce is her name? I never can think of names after dinner ; batyot 
know who I mean very well,— I've been talking to her about yov, and she says, what I 
tinnk, — that you're a devlish nice girl 1" 

'* I don't understand you, I'm sure," returned the poor girl. 

" Who supposed you did?" ezdaimed the other, with a look of drunken gravity 
tiiat almost excited the risibility of the old gentleman,—" it's a strange thing ; but 
nobody ever understands me.— nay, I can't muderstpnd myself sometimes. Bat y<m 
must understand me now, or the deuce is in it, Hav'nt you got an aunt at the next 
town, here ?" 

*< You know I have !" was the answer. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you. I and old mother (I never can think of that 

old fool's name) have concocted as pretty a plan as ever came under your notice, which 
is neither more nor less than that you should acquaint your highlyrespectable fiither 
and mother, that you are going to visit your aunt, and instead thereof, ' incontinently,' 
as Shakspeare says, repair to the cottage of old mother , (her name's so diificnlt 

to come at, I don't believe she was ever properly registered,) and there meet yonr 
humble servant : the old lady has good acconmiodation !" Here the poor girl stared 
at him through her tears, and he, apparently mistaking the purport of her settled gaxe, 
continued,—'' Oh ! upon my soul, the accommodation's good ! I know it, — I've been 
there before !" 

'* Well !" thought our old friend in the ditch, " you certainly are a very nice yonng 
gentleman." 

" What say, my girl ?" resumed the hopeful lover, after a moment's pauA, daring 
which the maiden regarded him with the same fixed look, and which then gradually 
changed to an expression of contemptuous disgust ; *' what say ?" he exclaimed, 
advancing and attempting to take her hand. 

" No !" answered tihe girl, firmly, and repulsing him with a motion of her hand, 
which sent him staggering back, and nearly destroyed his equilibrium, — ''No! no! 
no !" she repeated, each time raising her voice ; and the old gentleman, who, if the 
truth must be confessed, had been partly afraid that the seducer, backed by his wealth 
and personal attractions would not, at all events, have met with so decided a reftwl 
actually rubbed his hands with glee at the blush of virtuous indignation which mantled 
over face, neck, and bosom of &e really beautiful girl. 

" Do you happen to know," said the young man, as soon as he had recovered 
himself, " who it is you are insulting ?" 

" Oh, yes !" answered the maiden, whose spirit was now evidently aroused,— "I 
know him very well : he is Charles Eglamont, Esq., son of Sir Charles Eglsmont, 
and one of the richest heirs in the county." 

" Then, you must know," returned the young squire, " how dangerous it is to 
insult such an one." 

" I have not !" answered the girl firmly but modestly : " if any one has beoi 

insulted, it is but I forgive you !" she continued, mildly ; " I forgive you ; but iti> 

my hope, — it is my trust, that we may never meet again," and so saying, she tamed on 
her heel, as if to depart. 

" Not meet again I" shouted Eglamont, " by Jupiter, (who, if he wasn't the God 
of Love, was unaccountably fond of the girls,) not meet again I We hav*nt psitad 
yet, my fair one I You are the sweetest girl I've seen this many a day ; and vaI ^ 
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be baulked of my fancy by a ▼irtooni whim* a fit of the MStimeBtoU ?" Aad here he 
ieized her rudely by the arm. 

** For God's sake !" screamed the poor giri now really alarmed,—** let me go ! 
What would yon have of me i" 

*< A kitt r* shouted the now-ezcited young man, — ** a kiss ;— a kiss, did I say ? 
-*-a thoQsandf^-I'll haTc two thousand while I'm about it." The old gentleman, whose 
blood had been for some time boiling at Sglamont's undisguised pro&gacy, peroeiTing 
how matters were likely to terminate, rushed from his hiding place with the activity 
of a boy, vaulted over the stile which led into the field, and inter|>osed himself between 
them ; an act of dexterity which caused the young genlleman, intoiicated as he was, to 
measure his length on the green sward. 

'* Upon my word !" said the old gentleman who stood brandishing his walking 
stick in front of the poor girl, ** yon are a very-— iijce— yowi^^ — gentUmanf" 

Eglamont raised himself from the ground, and it was evident, whatever bad passions 
slumbered in his nature, were now fully aroused; '*who the devil are fou?** he asked 
with A frown, which, though rendered ludicrous by drunkenness, was yet dark and 
ominous. 

" I'll tell you V replied the old gentleman; ** I'm an Odd Fellow." 

** And pray what may that be ?" asked Eglamont, who was a little staggered at 
the cool determination evinced by the other. 

"I'll tell you that too. An Odd Fellow is one who is bound heart and hand to assist 
his fellow-creatures, — one whose blood boils at the thought of oppression, — who is ready 
with his parse to help the wretched, and with his life to defend the unproteoted,— one 
who in the service of humanity dares not stand upon repairs, but would as soon knock 
a squire on the head for ill-treating a helpless aad defenceless female, as he would throw 
a half-penny to a famiahed beggar. Such an one is an Odd Fellow, and such an one 
am I." 

" Egad, then," said Eglamont, ** as times go, you're a confounded odd feDow 
indeed. But hark'ee, old buck, if you were the oddest fellow in the world, you must 
stand out of my way, for when I'm thwarted, I'm dangerous." 

'* Pooh I" shouted the old gentleman, whose blood was up, and who in a good 
cause would have faced Goliah of Oath, ** a fig for your danger," he said, laughing 
scornfully ; " I'll you what, young gentleman, those who are only dangerous to old 
men and young women, are not very dangerous ; I don't mean to say you're a coward, 
but you can take a hint, can't you ?" 

Eglamont now grated his teeth with rage, '* Stand from my path !" he repeated, 
" I would not willingly ill-use an old man." 

** No 1" interrupted the old gentleman with the same taunting and scornful em- 
phasis, *< it would suit your manhood better to ill-use a young girl." 

TldB was too much for the violent nature of Eglamont to bear. He rushed forward, 
aiming a heavy blow at the face of the old gentleman ; but in this too he was disap- 
pointed, for our old friend parried the attack adroitly, and with his stout ebony walking 
*tick struck him so heavily on the side of the head, that he was once more prostrated 
on the grass. 

** Otood God !" exclaimed the maiden, whose surprise and fear now for the first 
time permitted her to speak, *' there will be murder done, and no one to prevent it." 

"Pooh, pooh, nonsense!" said the old gentleman, *' murder, indeed! It's only 
an old man correcting a forward boy, that's all." 

By this time, Eglamont who had laid for some moments insensible, opened his 
eyes, sat up, stared wildly about him, looked fixedly first at the maiden, and then at 
her deliverer, and as if for the first time rightly comprehending his situation, to the 
B^rpHse of both paities, burst into an extraordinary fit of laughter, rolling on the grass, 
■Qd giving way to peal after peal, till the tears rolled from his eyes, and he seemed 
fairly exhausted. 

'* Hark'ee, old truepenny I" he said at last, and rising apparently in excellent 
humour, '* who sent you here to spoil sport, — I can't for die life of me divine ? but 
hang it, you needn't have struck so hard, I did'nt know the yotfn^faify had "two strings 
^ her bow,'| or rather two beaus in a string." It's all the same ; however, ** none 
hut the brave deserve the fair," so I .wish you joy of your bargain, old heart of oak S" 
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and the young gendeman,- apparently highly diverted at this new idea, again indulged 
in a hearty fit of laughter. 

** You are merry 1" remarked the old gentleman, whom our readers may as well 
know by the name of LoTell; *' bnt if yon count the hairs on my head," he said, lifting 
hia hat, ** yon will perceive you are pleased bnt at a bmid jest. I am an old man, sir, 
and your mirth is both ont of time and tune/' 

"Not at all I not at all!" said, or rather shouted Eglamont, **yoa do yonnelf 
injustice. Old ! why you hav'nt the slightest appearance of being old ; yoar step is 
firm, your voice is loud, and you strike like the kick of a rhinoceros ; and as for being 
bald, I can tell by the sparkle of your eye, that it is not time from without, bat the 
fires from within that have singed all the hair off your pole. Old 1 — no — ^no 1 yoar 
friend there knows better than that ; she's too good a judge to choose an old man." 
And again the profligate youth indulged in a boisterous fit of merriment 

** I will tell you what, sir," replied Lovell as soon as the mirth of the other had 
somewhat abated, — ** if I had as much reason to be ashamed of my baldness, as yon 
have of your conduct, I would, at least, endeavour to hide it ; as it is, I am only 
ashamed to be obliged to bandy words with so contemptible a character." 

" Hold there, old Amoroso 1" returned Eglamont, "if yon don't know it, I can 
tell you that I'm heir to ten thousand a-year, which, I take it, is not so contemptible." 

" If, sir, you were worth a hundred thousand a-year, the character of that man 
must be contemptible, who would sully the virtue he cannot contaminate. I leave yon, 
sir," said the old gentleman, turning contemptuously away, — ** I leave you to the 
enjoyment of your own thoughts ; and as you do not appear susceptible of azything 
good, perhaps you may find enjoyment in them." 

** Leave me I" replied Eglamont, laughing, ** leave me with the wench, and that'll 
be quite as well. What, that don't hit? — Thought not. Good bye, ''Gallant, gay 
Lothario the ancient 1" I like your taste, and hark'ee ! if you marry the lady, I'll 
stand father, — ^ahem, — ^godfather, I mean, to the firat child !" and the light-hearted 
and dissolute young man leaped over the stile, and was quickly out of sight, though 
his voice might be heaid dying in the distance, singing, — ** None but the brave,-^none 
bnt the brave deserve the fair !" 

VITA. 
National Flag Lodge, Whittlesey. 

^o be continaed.] 



A SONNET 

TO LOVE, CONSIDERED AS ANIMATING THE UNIVERSE. 



-"TsBBl heaven and earth obey,— 



Immense thy power, and boundless is thy sway ?*' 

OviD» 

LovB, thou'rt immortal 1 ere the world began. 

Did' St thou exist with Deity combin'd. 
And ever since through nature hast thou ran 

A vital flame, exalted and refin'd. 

Thou rid'st upon the pinions of the wind 
^th every bird that wings its liquid way; 

With the great mass of waters thou art join'd, — 
Where vast leviathan attests thy sway : 
And all that scent the balmy breath of day, 

Reptile, and beast, and man, — earth's lord below, — 
Alike delighted, sink beneath thy sway, — 

Their highest bliss, thy joys intense to know ; 
For thou, with genial warmth, from pole to pole. 
Of nature art the light, the life, and soul I 

W. G. 
Shakipeare Lodge, Durham District, October 26th, 1840. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON ODD FELLOWSHIP, 

In the multitude of cooncillorfi there U wisdom.— -Peotrrb. 

It not unfrequently happens that the best institutions which are established among 
mankind, become liable to the greatest abases. Perhaps no more horrible atrocities 
have been committed in the world, than those which have been perpetrated in the sacred 
name of Religion ; and those nations which have shown most wisdom and prudence in 
the administration of their own affairs, have often been most foremost in zeal to enslave 
their neighbours. In society, the *' rigid righteous'' are prone to intolerance and 
harsh judgment of the demeanour of their fellow-men, and in our family relations, the 
most frugal and industious are generally apt to allow cold maxims of prudence to 
impede the development of the more amiable and generous principles of their nature. 
In our respective modes of conducting ourselves as Odd Fellows, also, we are by no 
means exempt from the prevailing tendency to run into extremes ; and to offer a few 
really well-meant admonitions to my worthy brethren on this head, is the object of the 
present short paper. 

There can be no impropriety, I think, in reminding the members of our Order, 
that they are charged on their initiation, *' not to neglect their own affairs for the sake 
of Odd Fellowship.*' Now I am seriously apprehensive that, in not a few instances, 
both the spirit and the letter of this highly -becoming recommendation are lost sight of. 
In the first place, where the Lodges become at all numerous, as very many of them are 
becoming, our N. 6s. have too much to attend to, and far too frequently to leave their 
employment for the purpose of transacting business connected with Lodge affairs. I 
would suggest that a considerable portion of this business would be more advantageously 
performed, generally speaking, by having a paid and in some measure permanent 
Secretary (though moveable at pleasure) attached to each Lodge, when its members 
exceed a hundred in number. He should be required not only to keep a faithful and 
complete record of all the proceedings of his Lodge, but to transact all the duties of the 
N. 6., which can with propriety be entrusted to him, and be remunerated accordingly. 
He could, for instance, do everything that is necessary about funerals, and about sick 
brethren , whether locally resident, or strangers from a distance ; attend all committees 
of the Lodge, ex officio ^ and report their proceedings under the directions of the 
committee, — conduct all correspondence, with the advice and under the orders of the 
N. 6., — and otherwise manage all such other business as the N. 6. could properly 
delegate to him ; care being taken, at the same time, that none but the elective officers 
of each Lodge should be concerned in the actual receipt or payment of money, for which 
they are individually responsible. The present onerous duties of the N. G. might thus 
be made much less burdensome, and large portions of his time (for the sacrifice of 
which he receives no pecuniary equivalent) be no longer swallowed up by lodge business, 
to the serious neglect of his own affairs. Observe, too, how such an arrangement 
would operate. At present, I have little doubt, some of the most fit persons in the 
Order decline taking office, from a conviction that they cannot afford the time necessary 
to the due performance of their duties ; while their prudent forethought, in this respect, 
is of itself a presumptive proof of their fitness to manage the affairs of others with 
judgment and discretion. By the existing state of things, we indirectly hold out an 
encouragement for those to take office, who are inattentive to their own concerns, and 
comparatively indifferent to the welfare of their families ; or if, (of which I have no 
doubt, for I beg to observe that I write not of what haa happened, but of what fnay 
bappen, under the circumstances of the rapidly-increasing numbers of the Order,) if 
discreet and sober-minded men do take office, they must, in some degree, either neglect 
their own affairs, or fall short of what the interests of their respective Lodges require 
them to perform. And I am sure this is a position in which no friend to Odd Fellow- 
>hip can wish to see the principal officers of the Order placed. 

But further, is it not the case, that while we are called upon not to neglect our 
own affairs for the sake of Odd Fellowship, there are some so enthusiastic about the 
nuitter, as to constitute Odd Fellowship, one would suppose, their chief occupation in 
life ; and this, let me add, not at all to the credit or well-being of the Institution. 
Were they duly, openly, and adequately paid for their services, and could efficiently 
perform aU the duties they undertake, the practice would be less objectionable; but they 
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Beem to htTe a reiflesa hinkering after office, and onoe aniTed at the N. G/s chair, they 
get themad^ea proposed to fill a similar situatioii at new Lodge after neir Lodge, until 
scarcely a night in the week is kft them to deTote to their own Cuniliea, or an hoar in 
the day to appropriate to their own affairs. Instances of this ezcessiTe seal, andeqnally 
ezcessiTe imprudence, may as yet have heen oomparatiYely few, hut their tendency is to 
increase,-— one case of the kind acting upon and creating others ; and I cannot imagine 
anything more likely to do nuschief to such persons in their family relations, nor b^r 
calculated to give designing individuals (and there are such in every extensive institution) 
oppotunities of doing injury to some among the different Lodges with which they 
become connected. 

With respect to visiting, also, on the part of the members of different Lodges, it 
appears to be highly desirable for the character of the Order, that it should not be 
carried to an injudicious extent. The right to enter any Lodge, under the customary 
regulations, is one of which I fully estimate the importance, and which I would by no 
means have interrupted, but the moderate use of many things, confessedly good in 
themselves, is the only way to derive from them either benefit or satisiai^on. To 
married men in particular it may be observed, that nothing can be more cheerless and 
depressing to the wife of his bosom, than his nightly withdrawal, for nearly every honr 
not devoted to sleep, from the abode of herself and children ; and it may be remarked 
generally, and without any particular reference to Odd Fellowship, and the gossiping and 
tippling propensities in which too many wedded females indulge, have been created and 
fostered by the opportunities afforded for such practices by the nightly absence of those 
who should have been at once their source of real eigoyment, and their protection from 
falling into th^ indulgence of fancied enjoyments, which war against all domestic happi- 
Bess and peace. 

I am desirous to repeat, that in making these observations, I do so much more in 
the way of advice and caution, than from any relish which I have for carping and 
complaint. Let them be fairly judged of, and not hastily condemned ; for Odd Fdlow- 
ship is now increasing at such a rate, that the eyes of the public, and even the attention 
of the legislature must ere long become steadily directed upon it, as upon a moral and 
Modal r^nerator of masses of our countrymen ; and we cannot be too careful that no 
portions of our laws, which of themselves are admitted to be praiseworthy, shall, in their 
practical operation, produce more harm than good. 

I would add a few words on the absolute necessity of Lodges being conducted by 
their respective officers in a conciliatory and indulgent spirit towards each other, and 
towards their brethren generally. Nothing can be more annoying to those who really 
wish well to the Order than to perceive occasional indications of the officers being 
captious and jealous of each other — evidently betokening the existence of some under- 
current of disappointed ambition or ungenerous envy, neither honourable to them as 
Odd Fellows nor as men. It entirely biiaks up real harmony, and disturbs the serenity 
of all who witness it. Odd Fellows should strictly adopt the scriptural injunotkm, 
to ** dwell together in unity, and in the bonds of peace ;" and our officers are, in an 
especial manner, called upon to set an example to their brethren of a temperate, while 
it is a just administration of our laws, and of the most pleasant personal demeanour. 
They diould remind a defaulting brother of his error with a mildness founded upon 
ammnr ratiier than on anger, and patiently shew him in what respect he has got wrong: 
they should not be anxious to press against a brother any fault of omission or commission 
wi^ rigour and tenacity, but ought rather to study to devise means for preventing error, 
than to apply means for punishing it ; letting mercy invariably have sway, where the 
interests of the Order will not be compromised by rendering meroy. They should go 
hand in hand with their brother officers in promoting the general well-being of the 
Lodge ; they should be solicitous to notify to a brother that he is likely to become out 
of compliance, rather than be eager to find out that he is so; they should be patterns, 
in short, of all the patient, enduring, kind, meek, truthful, and benevolent qualities 
of a Christian, in order that they may show their younger brethren, that the various 
lectures they have received are fitted to produce upon the mind those impressions, the 
want of which, after such probation, only proves that Odd Fellowship has, in their 
cases at least, entirely fiiiled to realize one of its most important objects. 

J. S. 
Wattrloo Lodge f Wetigate^ Neweattle'Upon-Tyne, 
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THE BENIGHTED WANDERER. 

WRtTTBN BY HIMSELF, 

KXPRESSLY rOR THK ODD V B L I. O W 8 ' MAGAZINE. 

Atter having, like many more of our fraternity » measured many a mile in search 
of employment, I at last obtained the long-sooght-for object at the neat little town of 
Waire, which is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river Lee, whose limpid stream 



Winds its way 



nirooirh many pastares green and gay, 

Then rolls itself iato the Tbaines, 

To pay tribate to the prioce of streams. 

Ware is a market town, in the county of Herts, and lies two miles east of Hert* 
ford, and twenty-one north of London. It is a stirring little town, being situated 
on the main road from Cambridge to London, and on which road the traffic to the 
metropolis is very great. The principal employment here for the industrious classes 
is that of making malt, which is v«ry extensively carried on to supply the metropolitan 
consumers. 

Ware, being nearly surrounded with hills, is, in consequence, lost to sight, till you 
are nearly upon it, and to a stranger unacquainted with its peculiarities, causes, at 
first sight, a wondering inquiry within himself as to what town can that be in the distant 
valley. The first and most striking objects being the cowls with which the top of 
every malt4niln is tarmounted, and, from their vast number, exhibit a very curious 
appearance, as though they were the tops of so many ill-shapen minarets ; but on 
approaching nearer, he discovers the objects which at first so much excited his 
curiosity, are indications of the great extent of the process of malting. It is not my 
intention here to enter into historical details of Ware, but shall merely add, that it is 
of long standing and antiquity, and has, for a long period of years, been held in high 
estimation as the first town in England for the making of malt. 

I had been here some two or three weeks, when I thought, after my daily labour 
was completed, I would take a walk, and reconnoitre the country round. It being one 
of those fine summer evenings, in the month of July, when all nature is smiling and 
lovely, and the eye is met on every side by the bountiAil hand of a gracious Providence, 
who has poured out his blessings upon the earth, that it might bring forth, out of the 
abundance of its riches, plenty both for man and beast. The sun was already making 
rapid strides towards the west, growing fainter and fainter as he neared the horizon, 
lingering, as it were, to take one long and farewell look at all sublunsry things, and 
warn them of the coming night. Being rather fond of the classics, I took Hotneri 
Iliat (whose pages are so replete vrith the heroic deeds and actions of ancient warriors) 
with me. I wandered forth I scarce knew whither, but in the hopes of finding some 
lone and sequestered spot, where I might be solutt without the fear of interruption ; 
ehoosing rather to sedude myself from all mankind to study the immortal poet. I 
Ustlessly bent my steps towards the south, musing upon the prospects of future happi- 
ness, and contemplating the vicissitudes of life, my unhappy lot at being forced from 
home, a young and tender wife and child, and all that I held dear, to seek employment ; 
I then ga^e buoyancy to my spirits, in hopes that they were now all ended. When I 
had reached the top of the hill, which I discovered I had been ascending for some time, 
I turned to look upon the valley below, and became rivetted to the spot as if by enchant** 
ment ; everything around seemed so delightfaUy tranquil, — not a breath of air was felt, 
or seen to stir the tender leaf,— the sun was hiding his glory behind a distant hill, on 
the opposide side of the vale, giving a beautiful golden tinge to the most distant clouds, 
•8 they calmly moved along the arc of heaven, — the gilded vane of the church now 
appeared doubly gilt as it shone resplendent in the rays of the departing sun,— ever and 
anon the sonorous, yet mellow notes of the blackbird came floating on the air, and at 
hitenrals could be distinctly heard the merry laugh of the labourers returning from the 
hay .field, whose odours now perfumed the air. I watched the last rays of sol, which, as 
tiiey shot up through the interstices of the rich foliage of the trees on the distant hill, 
cast a reddened hue aronndt and, as he sank lower, became deeper and deeper, till they 
formed one continuous line, or track, of the darkest crimson. As I stood gaiinf «ia 
Vou 6— No. 6—2 P, 
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thii foigcoiii icene, I etpied to Uiq ri|^t a betfeen track, ^hicfa ran obliquely across a 
new-mown field ; I turned out of the main road tliroiigh a gate, resolved to go where 
this might lead. I had croated two fielda, and waa dncending the opposite side of the 
hill I had ascended, when I saw the umbrageous Tillage of Amwell ;* the blue smoke 
curled in graceftil volnmes from the house of some peasant which stood 6n the outskirts, 
and abstracted from the village. I turned the angle of another fieldf, and the small, 
quiet and sequestered Tillage came full in view, with the vicarage f&cing up the hill ; 
and the most conspicuous object being now its whited and neat little church. No person 
met my gaae, all appeared wrapt in sUcnoe, not even was heard tb6 bark of some fiuthful 
maatiff. I haatened on, and an abrupt turn of the path brought me close to the banks 
of the new river,t whose placid water flows with such inci^dible smoothness, that 
without being examined very ndnntely, it is not possible to tell which way it does flow. 
I here crossed a rustic bridge, and the road branched off at two ways ; one leading to 
the vioarage, to which my attention waa next directed. Its shape was elegantly irregular ; 
green lattices confined the luxuriant foliage of the woodVine, which covered its wsl^, and 
crept, as if unobserved, into the upper casements ; in iliort, everything bore the mark? 
of a taste at once simple and refined. Taking the othtt* way, it brought me (after crossing 
a road, which here ran for a short distance parallel with the river, and direct into the 
village,) to a smaU wicket-gate, which was partly hid in a thick, bushy hedge, that 
skirted a small copse of trees, whose dark foliage, rendered still darker by the absence 
of the son, and the shades of evening, which hi(d now began to draw on, appesied to 
frown upon me with all the dignity of supreme greatness. Applying my hand to the 
gate, it readily gave way, there being no fastening attached to it, made me think I 
should not be trespassing if I entered the place. On opening the gate wi^e, and 
cursorily glancing my eye around the place, I perceived, to my delight, a small rivulet 
ran through it, the entrance being by a small flight of »tep8 *, I descended, snd on 
surveying the place, I found it to be one of the most lovely little dells I had ever 
beheld. Here was a beautiful moss-covered bank, at the bottom of which a dear 
rivulet meandered, harmoniously tumbling over natural cascades, formed of large mas^f 
pebbles. Here might be seen tiie ivy. with its thousand tendrils encircling the trunk of 
some brave old oak, which '* stood in its pride alone.'' Here, top, might the little 
warblers of the air find shelter from the scorching rays of a noon-day sun, and free 
from care, tune their notes to the murmuring rill below. Truly here might even go4- 
desses have sported with pleasure. Delighted with the solitude which reigned ground, 
I sat me down to rea4» but soon found that night had so much closed iq upon the he^ 
of day, that the pages appeared one black mass. Closing my book, I fell into a train of 
musing, my feelings by this time being wrought upon by the scene which surrounded 
me, my thoughts running upon the vows that might here have been declared by the 
rustic lovers of the village, — how many might here have been broken, and oMued the 
boiling tear to start from the eye of some sweet maiden, as she looked upon her fiii^ilBV 
lover, and calling to her memory how their meetings had formerly been those of hap- 
piness, but now all would be as dark and gloomy as the place itself. While these 4Bd 
many other thoughts passed in rapid succession across my mind, my eye unconscioBflf 
caught sight of an object which had till now entirely escaped my observation, no^- 
withatanding the cautious glance I had given on my first entrance. I was startled for a 
moment at beholding, in die bottom of the hedge, and direct over the egress of tbe 
stream, (which was from under a bank, and much wider there than any oth^ part,) 
what appeared to me to be a tombstone : going to it as near as possible, I took hold 
of a stump in the hedge and leaned forward, passing my hand over it, a chill ran 
through my frame, as I felt the cold damp moss which had spread itself over the saiiioe 
of the stone ; plucking some off, I found there were indentations running horiaontaily 
mid parallel across it, which Idft no doubt in my mind that they were lines to tl^ 
memory of some one who had, in all probability, met death in the stream which now 
flowed so innocently ; darkness growing thicker every moment, I vras not able to ^tdp^ 
, I I I I . I . . — .1 III. I  ' 

* At this time the name of the village was not known to me. 

t This ia an artificial river brought trom Ware, ftwfK spriaga in the sseadov iMtweea tkat 
place and Hertford to Islington, to supply London with pure wat^r* This atvpendoos pn^*t 
was undertaken and completed by Sir Hugh Myddteton, a dtizen of London, in l8is, beiof flve 
years from the commeneement; having spent the whole of his fortune in its fbnmition, he died 
in reduced drcumataaces. The river is tlurty.nioe miles in length . 
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a letter. Wliil^ thus i^nibg Xivtr the brook, I he&rd a tufttlifag among the leaves Of 
thie trees ; draining myself into an upright position, and looking np to see what it was 
had thas broken In upon my solitude, a large drdp of rain fell cold and heavy In itay 
face. I looked rottnd, &nd sAw that & storm w&s coming on ; bnt in a short time the 
large drops, whibh fell at short intervals, eeased Altogether, and I began to think tliift 
it bad passed oVer. All #as still, not a leaf stirred, and nothing was heard but the 
[pirgllng of the Stream at my feet, &nd the evening was like the beautiful picture here 
desertbed :-^ 

^* Now fades the ^limikiering landscape on the sight. 
And all tile air a sdlemo stillness holds ; 
Savd where the beetle wings its drvning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.*' 

This MA nut last long, for the StiltrinesS of thb Air, which hiid been for some time Almost 

^fArpOWertog to the brain, was suddenly changed into A chilly dampness ; a sudden 

ga«t of wilid tio^ passed by, which made the trees bow in homage to j^olus, as he passed 

over tlieir hfiAds. I mbw saw that a storm was coming up out of the south-east, borne 

Hipidly on by the wind, till the whole circle, as fhr as the eye could penttrate, was 

eb«ered with heavy tnasses bf angry clouds, threatening to deluge the earth with their 

Miltinti. At first I thought J had better hasten to the village, being persuaded I could 

tafot i^teh home before the storm oommenoed. At this moment a flash of ligli^uing 

Ihet from east to west, followed by A load p«Al of thnnder, and the rain began to Spatter 

mi bubble in the brook. I now resolved to wait till the storm should have psssed over, 

though every minute it grew worse, and the lightning became more ^vid and i^rfully 

forked ; the thunder was louder and longer, and the rain poured doWn in torrents, and 

I WAS in a very short time completely dtenched. The storm now i*ag;ed with such fhry 

that I became alArmed ; ibr the lightning gleamed frightfully along the Sky, and being 

Sfi*ud of the electric fluid ^rikhlg some of the trees near and under which I stood, I 

rushed from the plaice as ohe from the poisonous fang of the rattle-snake, into the road 

which ran close by. The night Irad become so intensely dark that I did not know, nor 

could I see the way I came, and being totally ignorant of the place, I resolved to wait 

the worst, and remain where 1 was, considering the road to be much sSfer than shelter 

under a tree in such a storm. I was in hopes that the jarring elements would soon cease 

their strife, and the night be once more restored to that cidmness and serenity I had so 

much admired but a short time before. Scarcely had I began to hope, before A flash 

ef lightning, the most terrific I had ever beheld, appeared to envelope the whole earth 

in one sheet of flaatie, followed by a blAp of thunder which appeared to shake the ground 

eii which i stood. I tbdught for a nk6ment or two I had lost my sight, for after the 

Vivid rays weie gone, I coM. not tyt^ see my hand, though close to my eyes ; the 

raddeik burst of l^t, and equally Sudden disappearance, causing the darkness to be a 

*' datkness visible." t*he rain now descended in torrents, rushing along the road with 

such rapidity as though the dizsy heights of some awful cataracts were near. This 

toed about five nbinates, after which time the deluging rAin ceased to a gentle sprinkling. 

tlie Sunder rumbled at a distAnce, And the lightning st times fAintly penetrated the datic 

hae of the hmnAou. Everything now indicAted that the worst was over ; here and there 

inlght be seen the clouds dissevered, and the darknes relieved by light streaks of blue ; 

^ night became somewhat lighter, and I began %i9 think of threading my way back 

home Again. Not knowing nny ot^er way but the one I came, I was necessitated to 

k^ AcriBfSB the fields, which bad now become so slippery by the t^n, that it was with 

'ftifllelDdty I could get one leg before the other, i re-crossed the bridge, making as mudi 

haste AS I well couid, for my garments being so completely saturated, were both heavy 

And tight, tike utito a second coating of skin, and impeded my progress very materially. 

The tnoon had not yet risen, being on the wane, still the clouds were much chased 

away, that 1 wAs enabled to distinguish the dim odtline of trees and other objects in the 

dtitanee. I had waded my way for some time, and expected the next gate would open 

ihte the main iiood, which I had left some four hours ago ; on reaching it, { discovered 

to my great dismay that I was not in the right path, being fully persuaded I had not 

come Sirough the gate I was now standing against ; I looked round to see if I could 

possibly discover Anything that might have attracted my attention providing I bad come 

this way, and not seeing any, my heart sank within me, and I keenly folt the utter 

destitution of my situation, which can be better oonedired than expreiised. Neerly one 
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kvndred miles finom my natiYe place, an abstracted and iaolated being, — Bot a fiiead 
or soul near, — cut off, as it were, from the habitation of man, — my limbs cold and 
stiff with the keen night air, — a stranger to all and everything around,— night far 
advanced, and the probability of not finding my way home till morning : tiiese, and 
many other things, were subjects which now engrossed my thoughts, ere I had attempted 
to retrace my wandering steps. The cravings of a sharpened appetite, from long 
jbsting, made my heart to grow sick, — my eyes became dim, — a nervous tremour leized 
me all over, — my legs appeared to refuse longer support to my body, and I felt myielf 
fiut sinking to the cauth, when I was roused to a sense of my danger by the barking 
of a dog, apparently at no great distance. It was like an dectric shock to me ; I 
instantly strained my eyes in every direction, in hopes that I might behold a twinkling 
light that should direct me to the roof of some hospitable peasant ; but nothing met my 
wandering eye, — I listened with suspense to hear die joyful sound repeated, but all was 
as still as the grave. Not a star was to be seen, the clouds moved rapidly on, and 
the rain still drizzling. I began to be apprehensive that the storm might return. This 
gave new vigour to my nervous system, and I sped back across the field, as though the 
simoon of the desert was dose in my rear. I had re-passed the first gate, and was 
proceeding at a rapid pace across the next field, when I saw some object of a white 
appearance sit on the centre of the top bar of the next gate, and through which I had 
to pass. I was at a loss to conjecture what this could be, as it did not move, and was 
staring me fall in the face ; this shook my confidence a little, and I felt myself in rather 
an awkward situation. Thinking it must be some formidable enemy in a shape I knew 
not what, I b^gan to reason with myself concerning the object of my fright ; thinks 1, 
if it be a human being, I have nothing to fear, for there is not a soul here that I have 
injured, and as for it being anything superhuman, or ** hobgobbling," that cannot be. 
At this I summoned up courage to meet this appaxition of the night, and urged on by 
reverting to my situation, that I must either go this way, or remain out in the rain all 
night, which was more terrible to me than meeting a ghost, I became maddened at the 
thought, — my blood glowed in my veins» and had a host of robbers at that moment met 
me, I should not have been dismayed. On approaching nearer, the thing began to 
move, and at last disappeared ; but I could soon perceive something bulky^move along 
before me. On opening the gate I found it to be nothing more than a poor jaded cart- 
horse, with a bald face, which must have been turned towards me. I could not withhold 
the smile which forced itself over my features, to think how my fears had been acted upon 
by a harmless creature. After giving him a few gentle taps, I pursued my way back 
till I came to the banks of the new river once again ; I would fain have gone forward 
till I reached the village, and aroused some one from their slumber, but feeling a litde 
delicate upon the point, I gave it up, and eagerly commenced to search for the way I 
had mistaken. Proceeding very cautiously along, I discovered, to my infinite delight, 
two ways branching off at right angles, and which I had not observed on my way in 
the earlier part of the evening, I soon perceived where the mistake was, as I ought 
to have turned to the right, and which I was not long now in doing ; my spirits 
began to revive, hope brightened, my strength recruited, and I felt a buoyancy of 
spirits known only to those who, after many years' absence from their native land, are 
once more approaching the desired haven and their happy homes. I soon gained the 
main road, and descended the hill much quicker than I had ascended it, and I could 
dbcern, through the dim mist, a light twinkling in the distance. This was obscured for 
a while, but it soon appeared again, with numerous other lights, which I knew moit 
be the lamps in the town, and which I very soon entered. The deep tone of the church 
bell came booming through the streets, proclaiming two hours past midnight. On 
reaching my lodging, 1 found they were not a little alarmed at my absence in sndi a 
night ; a short explanation sufficed to dispel their fears, and after a necessary refresh- 
ment for the prevention of a cold, I retired to bed, and was soon locked in the armi 
of Morpheus, forgetting all cares and troubles. In the morning I woke refreshed, and 
never took any lack from so complete a drenching, but it has often been the source of 
many pleasing thoughts. 

JOSEPH S. HARLEY. 

Loyai Prince of Peace Lodgcy Leicester. 
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THE BEST OF INSTITUTIONS. 

Tune—" (Hd English Gentleman." 

Written by P. O. John Guthkib, and sang by Peov. G. M. Jambi Cairitcboss at tb9 
Annivenary of the Newcastle. iqwn-Tyne District, New Mode Hall. 

Whilb seated in an easy chair one night by my fireticle, 
Reflecting on the evils human nature doth betide, 
As an antidote, methought upon the Order I belong. 
Whose membors are in Britain's Isle two hundred ^ouiand strong : 
'Tis the best of Institutions that's been formed in modem times. 

Our Order's influence is felt in east, west, north and south, 
It is protection for old age, encouragement for youth ; 
If at any time in search of work you are oompeU'd to roam, 
Where'er you meet the Unity, you're sure to find a home,— 

In the best of Institutions that's been formed in modem times. 

If by sickness or affliction you're laid upon your bed, 

Its bounty still awaits you, — ^heups blessings on your head ; 

If skill is vain, and lifie is past, — when all's been done to saTC,— 

A brother, wife, or child, is laid decently in the grave, 

By the best of Institutions that's been formed in modem times. 

If a brother's summoned to that "bourne from whence he'll ne'er return," 
And his wife and lisping children in desolation moum. 
The widow's cry, the orphan's tear, the Order will remove. 
For such is pure Odd Fellowship, — such the unbounded love 

Of the best of Institutions that's been formed in modem times. 

In friendship, love and unity may our Order still combine, 

And every true Odd Fellow say, its honour shall be mine ; 

May our widely-spreading uni^ in numbers still increase. 

May our ways be ways of pleasantness, and all our paths be peace ! 

For 'tis the best of Institutions that's been formed in modem times. 



CLASSIC FLOWERS. 

TKANBLATBD FROM TBB ORBBB FOR THB ODD FBLLOWS' MAOAZINB, BY JOHN WATTS BANBON. 

No. II.— CUPID AND THE BEE. 

[From AnacreanJ] 

• Cupid went a gathering roses, 

But plucking one, he did not see 
A little insect called a bee 
Which among the leaves reposes. 

Sly Cupid wounded, swift did fly 

Through the bowers of emerald green 
To his lov'd mother — beauty's queen,— 

Shouting as he went, — *' I am killed, I die." 

Weeping, he thus to Venus said, — 

** A winged serpent wounded me. 

By the farmers called a bee, 
As I plucked roses in the glade.' 

She said, — '* If thou'rt pain'd by a bee. 
Say, what suffers the wounded heart 
In which lies thine unerring dart, 

There thrown and coldly left by thee ?" 



»» 
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ANSWERS To Pr.ACTICAL QUESTIONS. 

I HAW with much pleasure obsenred that the gauntlet thrown down in the 78th 
page 6f the Magaiiue for the current year hai been so ably taktoh up by seteral tiJtoted 
correspondents, who luiTe satisftietoriljr solved the " practical questions" therein pro- 
posed. I beg to submit, that old scores should first be cleared off, ere we entangle 
onrselTes wi^ new ones ; for upon referring to the January No. for 1839^ it will be 
seen there are a number of propositionst of which one only is as yet answered. Theie 
questions act uaefolly, by eidting inquiry, and may» like fire to a train, rouse into 
actiTity the latent fecnltics of the mind» lying dormant only for the application of a 
healthy stimulus to bring them into usefol exertion. 

In deftnlt of bettefi and m none other hate been ofibred* I beg t^ raider the 
following solutions : — 

First. Sugar, which is so pallitable and lo nhtrltioiti, may^ by in easy 
chemical operation, be oonverted into ouUb add, which Is one of the mMt vindent 
poisons. 

The mmex acetosa, or common sorrel, and the ozalis acitosella, or wood sorrell, 
abounds with oxalic add, in combination With potash, and in this state is th^ so-called 
salt of lemons of the shops. Oialib acid, in union with lime, has also bten dticoTered 
to exist largely in matiy Tarietiei of lichteti. 

This virulent poison may be easily obtained fh>kn stigar by the following economical 
process : — ^To six ounces of nitric add* luld by degrees one ounce of coarsely-powdered 
sugar, and apply a gentle heat until the sugar is dissolved ; then distil off the txceas of 
add, until the remaining fluid becomes of the consistence of syrup, which upon eooling 
will yield crystals of oxalic add, amounting in quantity to rather more than half the 
weight of the sugar employed. From the very oomplieated chemical ciianges which 
take place in the above process, it may be infi^rred, that the conversion of tugar into 
oxalic add depends upon the oxygen of the nitric add, depriving the bUgar of all itn 
hydrogen, and a portion of its carbon* 

Accidents having very frequently occurred from oxalic add having been purchased and 
taken for Epsom Salts, I may be here allowed to suggest* should so fetal « mistike occur 
under the observation of any reader of this arttde, the immediate employvsent of copioas 
draughts of chalk and water, mixed inlimatdy together, as an antidote ; the poison ii 
thereby neutralized, and an insoluble and harmless oxalate of lime formed. Dr. 
Christison, in his yery valuable work on poisons, also recommends the use of magnesia, 
similarly employed. Oxalic acid may readily be distinguished from Epsom Salts, bj 
its intensely sour taste, whilst that of salts is a bitter saline. 

Oxalic add may also be procured from the vegetable acids, gum, starch, wool, 
hair, silk, &c., when similarly treated with nitric add, — or by heating the above sub- 
stances up to a temperature dT 400^ to 450^ of hekt with jpure pota^, oxalic acid is 
generated. 

Second. A pound of old rags may be changed into rather more than a^ equal 
wdght of sugar. 

The most abundant pilnciple in vegetable substances is lignin, or woody fibre, 
and those substances which chiefly consist of this base, such as straw, bark, sawdust, 
linen, &c., are easily convertible into sugar, and those who are ignorant of the mighty 
changes brought about by chemical combination, may be indined to recdve as a piece 
of pleasantry, the statement that a pound of oM rags may be changed into more than an 
equal weight of sugar, though indeed nothing can be more real, and of easy attainment 
by the following process : — 

Upon triturating twelve parts of linen shreds, or paper cut into pieces, in a mortar 
with seventeen parts of strong sulphmrie «dd> (e4i of vitriol) and kept at a moderate 
temperature for twenty-four houTB, a gummy matter is generated, which must be boiled 
in a considerable quantity of pure wat^ for ten hours. The acid solution is then to be 
neutralized with lime, or chalk, and filtered ; to b6 efffcerwards evaporated to the con- 
sistence of syrup, and set aside to crystalize. Tbc sugar thus obtained is limilar 
to that of grapes, but cannot by these methods be obtaini^d In regular crystals like that 
from the cane ; still it is highly probftble that this ififlt6ren<^ is caused by the quantity of 
water alone with which they are combined. 



* Conunonly called Aquae Fortis. 



^ 
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KirchoflT, a Rafiiaa chemist, fint diflcoTefcd t))e fact that tugw* vimiUr Uf that of 
grapes, may bp prepared from starch, bj boiling it for thirty-six or forty hours in water, 
to which one twelfth part of snlpharic acid has been added, care being taken tq renew 
the water as it CTaporates by boiling. The excess of acid is then to be removed by 
saturating with lime or chalk, and filtering through paper. The filtered liquor must be 
farther concentrated by evaporation, and set aside to crystalize. By this process one 
hundred parts of starch will yield about one hundred and ten parts of sugar. 

Upon muigtening your starch with a sufficient quantity of an extract of sprouted 
barley, its gelatinou* quality will be destroyed ; and if it is then subjected to a tem- 
perature of from 160^ to 180° for a few hours, the whole, or nearly so, will be converted 
into the sugar of grapes. 

This change also takes place in the malting of barley, and in the germination of 
Tsrious seeds. 

Third. The rib bone of an ox may, by one process, be rendered as flexible as a 
bit of soft leather ; and by another, as friable as a piece of chalk. 

Bone may be considered the framework of the animal machine, upon which the 
superstructure of soft parts is built ; and are admirably adapted to fulfil the purposes of 
dttign, by the perfect combination of earthy salts, giving hardness and solidity, with 
animal matter affording the requisite elasticity^ and at the same time forming a nidus, 
in which the earthy matter is deposited. 

The constituent principles then of bone, are earthy salts and animal matter 
intimately combined ; the former consists, in round numbers, of phosphate of lime, 82 ; 
fluate of lime, 3; lime, 10; phosphate of magnesia, 1 : soda, 2 ; carbonic acid, 2 ; the 
latter, or animal matter, of cartilage, gelatine and marrow. 

Upon calcinating bone in the open fire, all the perishable animal matter is dissipated 
and consumed, and a white friable earth remains, having the same form as before, but 
rendered so brittle as almoat to fall in pieces from its own weight. 

If a oone be steeped in diluted acid (say the muriatic, or spirits of salts,) the earthy 
salts are all dissolved, and the animal matter alone remains, consisting of cartilage and 
gelatine, which retains the original form and structure of the bone, but rendered per- 
fectly flexible and elastic. 

Fourth. The hardest bone in the largest animal body may, in a peculiar way, be 
completely dissolved in water, so as to form a nutritious jelly. 

This " practical question" must be taken with a little exception, for we cannot 
subscribe to so sweeping a conclusion as, that the whole can be rendered soluble in 
water, for an obvious reason about to be offered. After a bone has been subjected to 
the action of diluted acid, and the earthy salts removed, we have still the form pre- 
served, consisting, as before stated, of cartilage and gelatine ; the quantity of the latter 
greatiy predominates, since nearly the whole may be dissolved in boiling water, forming 
a gelatinous solntion ; that which remains is the cartilage, perfectly identical in all its 
properties with coagulated albumen, and consequentiy insoluble in pure water at apy 
temperature. 

NATHANIEL BOSWORTH TWIGGE, Prov. G. M. 
Member of the Royal CoUege of Burgeons, London. 

Laurel and Crown Lodge, Parwiek, Aghboume DUtriet, 



No. 4. 

(See page 73.) 

Watbr is considered the first exemple for e^paasioD in a cheaucal view ; this liquid is 
supposed to be at its maximum of density, when nearly at the te^^perature of iO^, if it be 
cooled down below 40^, it expands as the temperature diminishes $ if it be bMted above 
40 ^'j ity in like manner, expands as the temperature increases. Though aU bodies ere 
expanded hy heat, and contracted by cold : and this expeneiont In the same body, is 
slways proportional to some function of the quantity of heat added, or abstj^tipted. Vet 
the expansion, in general, of the gaseous bodies is greater, that of liquids is smaller, and 
that of solids, the smallest of all. Thus 100 cubic inches of atmospheric air, by being 
heated from the temperature of 32<* to that of 212^, (water boiling point,) are increased 
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to 137»5 cubit inches, whUe the same augmentatioii of temperature ooly makes 100 
cubit inches of water assume the bulk of 104,5 cubit inches, and 100 cubit inches of 
iron, when heated from 32^ to 212^, assumes a bulk scarcely exceeding 100,1 cubit 
inches : firom this example we see that the expansion of air is more than eight times 
greater than water, and the expansion of water 45 times greater than that of iron. As 
my worthy brother, H. J. Hickman, M. D., (see page 165, July Magazine,) has given 
amplification that it is the substance of water that expands : and as P. 6. Joseph Cross- 
field has given the freezing law of shallow water, and as my opinion fully concurs with 
them, it would not be prudent for me to trespass on their ground, so I shall content 
myself by going another road. It is well known that the gases will not support man, 
beast, nor vegetation, alone, only in proportion as they enter in substances to decompose 
them as the law of nature requires. The atmosphere, we are given to understand, is 
composed of the following constituent parts : — 1st. An elastic fluid, distinguished by the 
name of air. 2nd. Water in a state of vapour, according to the doctrine of Mr. Boyle. 
Dr. Black discovered carbonic acid in the air, he says as foUows : ^** The atmosphere 
is, 1st. Air. 2nd. Water. 3rd. Carbonic acid gas. 4th. Unknown body. Agua, 
100 parts of atmospheric air is composed by weight — 

22 91 oxygen. 
77 09 nitrogen. 
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But nmther mankind nor vegetation can exist on air ; and the circumstance of 
oxygen- gas being emitted by plants in the day, gives reason to conclude that plants 
have the property of absorbing and decomposing carbonic acid gas at the expense of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, and this oxygen is again restored to the air by the decom- 
position of the acid ; but yet, those plants would not vegetate if water did not expand 
to nourish them. And as for the solids, no philosopher, or chemist, have converted 
them, or found nourishment out of them, so that mankind nor vegetation could exist 
alone ; but it is by the exjiansion of water in the state of rain that falls in summer, and 
the liquefaction of snow which covers the earth during winter, that vegetation receives 
its nourishment, and without which the earth would become a mass of fire. 

Let me see what the Psalmist says of the Great Philosopher and Chemist of AH, 
(psalm civ. verses, 13, 14.) *' He watereth the hills from his chambers, the earth i> 
satisfied with the fruit of his works ; he causeth the grass to grow for tlie cattle, and 
herb for the service of man, that he may bring forth fruit out of the earth." 

No. 5. 

1st. In winter the heat decreases more rapidly in leaving the equator, and pro- 
ceeding northward, the atmosphere in losing heat, and having more afGmity for iieat 
than water, and water having more affinity for heat than the earth, it must be that the 
atmosphere deprives the water of the only element that keeps it in solution, (beat,) it 
has then no alternative but to crystalize. 

2nd. The reason that deep water seldom freezes in this latitude, it must be 
understood is, because that our latitude is only 51° 31° north, and the annual heat 
51,9° causes our winters but of a short duration. 

3rd. Deep waters are in constant agitation, which detains the heat, and preventi 
it from crystalization. 

The tempering effects of the sea on the east side of Great Britain are much greater 
than on the west, the sea of the former is cooler in winter and spring, by the waters of 
the German rivers, which are poured into it little short of the freeing point; whilst 
that of the latter is influenced by the constant flow of the Atlantic towards the polar 
sea. The temperatures of the waters of the Irish channel, even in January, sddom 
falls below 50°, Fahrenheit ; and that of the Atlantic, in the same lattiude, is very 
considerably above this ; whilst the German ocean, in the same season, is sevorsl 
degrees below 45°, it seldom rising above 40°, except in the months of July, Aogvst 
and September. 

P. G. J. S. MAYNARD. Sec. 
Welcome Home Lodge, Mancheatery 
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HINTS ON MATTERS RELATING TO THE ORDER. 

BY ALFRED SMITH, P. G., 
Surgeon to the Ripon Dispensary, and to the Earl of Ripon and St. Wilfred Lodges. 

Tha.t ** every man has a right to do what he Ukei with his own/' is a trite and 
a celebrated maxiui, and would seem at first, like most popular proverbs, to embody a 
self-evident and incontrovertible truth. A little consideration, however, will show us, 
that if even the abstract right be granted, it is so fenced in with conditions, and so 
dogged with qnalifications, that the contcientious man finds infinite difficulty in exer- 
cising it. 

In^the first place, it is by no means certain whether anything, or what is, strictly 
speaking, our own, " Heaven help me, Vm but little of a parson I'' a« poor Byruu 
said ; but if I were, and this were the proper place for it, I could insist that neither 
our health, nor our time, our wealth nor our talents, — neither the faculties of our 
minds, nor the members of our bodies, which constitute and furnish the nutnt are in 
truth our own ; — that we are not the proprietors, but the stewards of these things, — 
that " ^e are not our own, but are bought with a price," — and that the time must 
eventually come when the Grand Master will call upon us *' to give an account of our 
stewardship, for that we shall be no longer stewards." Ail this, I say, could be proved 
beyond all gainsaying, if this were the proper place; but since it is not, let us proceed 
to the more appropriate remark that, conceding that all we have is absolutely at our own 
disposal, atill there are many considerations which fetter our right of disposing of it. 
Shall we cite as fair instances time and money ? Then placed as we are in the social 
sphere, connected as we all are with others in the several relations of domestic life, 
whose time and whose property is, properly speaking, entirely at his own command, — 
who will say, that the man who has others dependant upon him for support, is justified 
in wasting his time in idleness, or ** his substance in riotous living }" Who will say 
that the man, even who has more than he wants, is right in wasting the surplus, when 
there are thousands of his brethren, '* most likely more worthy than himself/' struggling 
in the fangs of poverty, or languishing in sickness and misery for lack of the comforts 
which his extravagance might abundantly supply? The miser who glotes in secret over 
the hordes which he dares not use, and the spendthrift who scatters the wealth he 
abases, may have their pleasure, such as it is ; but neither can enjoy the greatest of 
all pleasures, the consciousness of doing ** right!'' and in their inmost hearts the voice 
of justice and of humanity will brand them with condemnation when they say in excuse, 
*' every man has a right to do what he likes with his own." 

If these remarks are correct as they regard individuals, they will apply with 
increased force and urgency to societies, and especially to those supported by voluntary 
contributions. In all these cases there is a direct contract between the contributor and 
the society, that the sums supplied should be used for those purposes and no other 
which the latter has professedly in view ; and in whatsoever case the smallest mite is 
otherwise expended, there is a palpable fraud committed to that amount. And if this 
be true of associations in general, it is still more forcibly true of those engaged in the 
cause of benevolence, and most tree of all when viened in relation to Odd Fellowship. 
Let us consider, for a few moments, how the case stands in relation to our Order in ths 
matter. The money supplied is in most cases spared with difficulty from the hard- 
earned wages of those who " eat their bread in the sweat of their brow." It is true 
(and we acknowledge the fact with gratitude) that the treasures of the wealthy, and the 
purses of those in comfortable circumstances help to swell the amount; but still, as the 
general rule, we know that the revenues of our Order are chiefly supplied by the. toil of 
the mechanic and the labourer — the product of their time and industry* They are 
bestowed not grudgingly nor of necessity, but in the spirit and confidence of brotlterly 
love, with a free and cheerful heart, and an undoubting trust and reliance 1 they aresu 
subscribed for an avowed and specified purpose, the relief of the diseased, thf decent 
burial of the dead, and the comfort (so far as earthly good can comfort) of the bereave^ 
and the mourner. These, then, the sick and the dying, the widow and the orpbast 
are our creditors — for these our funds are held in trust : and how sacred,*-— bow awfully 
responsible the depoit, — ^how infinitely binding the obligation the heart may conceive, 
but neither the tongue nor the pen can express ! If he who robs his fellow-man on ths 
Vol, 6— No. 6—2 Q. 
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highway, where he hai a chance of resistance or escape, be worthily pimisbed with 
severity and held in condemnation, what shall be thought of Lim, or of those, who 
wrong the helpless, de^ud the destitute, or even through carelessness do injustice to 
the widow and the orphan ? Here the startling reflection presents itself to my mind 
(and I cannot pass it without notice) that there have been men who haye incurred this 
horrible guilt in a direct manner, by robbing their several Lodges of moneys entrusted 
to their charge. If eter these pages should fall into the hands of one who has com' 
mitted, or who is tempted to commit, this fearful crime, let him, for pity'a sake, 
reflect for a few moments upon its atrocious enormity. 

If to see our fellow.creatures " hungry and give them no meat — thirsty aod to give 
them no drink — naked and not to clothe them — sick and in prison and not to visit 
them" — if merely to refrain from active benevolence and doing good to the afflicted bd 
so dreadful an offence that unerring wisdom has assigned it as sufficient cause for eternal 
punishment — ^what unspeakable and inconceivable condemnation does he incur who, to 
the hard-heartedness of the uncharitable man, adds the dishonesty of the thief, and, 
traitor like to God and his brethren, basely avails himself of the trust reposed in hio, 
to despoil the sick, the widow, and the fatherless I Can any Odd Fellow— can any man 
think of such a charscter without exclaiming with the poet — 



-** Oh that there were 



la every honest hand a whip 

To lash the rascal naked through the land l" 

To resume our subject.' The considerations which have just been urged, and many 
others which will readily suggest themselves to the reflecting mind, will tend to show 
how sacred and how important is the trust reposed in our several Lodges, and how 
imperative is the duty incumbent upon both the officers and members to take oare that 
not one penny of their funds should be applied to any other purpose than those beneToleat 
objects for which they were furnished. They are bound by the most solemn ties to use 
every precaution to protect themselves from imposition of every kind, as well from 
within as from without. In furtherance of this end, it is absolutely necessary that a 
regular surgeon be employed in each Lodge, and that no new member be admitted 
without a certificate from some qualified practitioner, that be, as well as his wife (if 
any) is in good health at the time. These points were insisted upon at length in my 
paper inserted in the Magazine of January, 1839, at page 45, to which the reader is 
referred. 

It is, besides, very necessary that each Lodge should adopt certain laws or regula* 
tions respecting the sick, which they are bound to obey, so that the Order may be 
protected, so far as prudence and foresight can do it, from every species of fraud and 
improper practices. I have therefore drawn up, mih much care and thooght, a few 
laws, which my experience induces me to recommend to the Order at large, and indeed 
to every particular Lodge, as being likely (with such modification as local circumstances 
may require) to answer every needful purpose, both for the security of the Lodge, snd 
for insuring to each individual member the full benefita to which he is entitled. This 
plan, though apparently rather complicated, will be found upon examination, and more 
particularly upon trial, to be very simple and very effectual. In the first place it may 
be as well to premise, that the surgeon of each Lodge should be furnished with three 
sets of printed papers, of which the following are copies, varying of course the names, 
&c., as requisite: — 

No.L 

BARL OF RIPON LODOB. 

I hereby certify that I have examined and believe 

him to be in good health. 

, SUBOION. 

Ripon, {Date) 

This must be properly signed, dated, and delivered to the N. G., before the new 
member can be initiated. 

No. II. 

EARL OF RIPON L0D6B. 

This is to certify that brother is •^l« ^ 

work, and is declared the funds of this Lodge, this <u7 ^ 

18 

, SUBGION. 
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This paper, it will be obsenred, upon being properly iillecl up, will declare the 
sick man either on or off the box, by inserting or omitting, as the case may be, the 
syllable ** an" before the word "able," and inserting the word "upon," or "off," 
before " the funds," &c. 

No. III. 

BARL OF RTPOX LOOGB. 

I certify that brother is entitled to sick 

pay for due 

, SraoEON. 
RipoUf (Date.) 

When a brother reqaires to be placed upon the funds of his Lodge, he repairs to 
the surgeon, who, if bethinks hisaUment of sufficient importance, fills up and delivers 
to him the paper marked No. II, which is to be sent to the N, G. ; that officer then 
becomes cognizant of the brother's illness, andcauTisit him, as his duty directs, when 
opportunity senres. When the patient is declared off, another such paper (No. II,) 
is to be sent to the N. (v. as before, which shews him exactly on what day the sick money 
must cease, and saves him any further trouble in looking after the case. 

We now proceed to the Laws rblatino to thb Sick :-— 

1. When any brother of this Lodge shall become sick or lame, he ahall apply 
to the surgeon, who, if be considers him unable to work, shall give him a printed 
certificate, (No. II,) which must be presented to the N. O., and his sick pay shall 
commence from such time as the certificate is delivered to the N. 6. ; but if it is not 
so delivered on or before o'clock, p. m., no sick money shall be allowed for 
that day. 

2. When any member desires to resume his employment, or to be declared off 
the funds of the Lodge, the surgeon shall give him a printed certificate (No. II,) to be 
delivered to the N. 6. 

3. If any brother thinks proper to employ any other than the surgeon of bis 
Lodgf, he is at liberty to do so at his own cost and expence ; but no sick money shall 
be paid to any member unless a certificate (No. Ill,) be signed by a regular physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary, stating that such brother is entitled to it ; and if the sick 
member reside within miles of the Lodge, it shall alao be signed by the surgeon 
of the Lodge ; and this certificate shall be renewed every week. 

4. That no person shall have any claim upon the Lodge on account of any illness 
or death produced by drunkenness, fighting, or other immoral conduct. 

5. Any member receiving sick pay, and following any trade, profession, or 
employment, without the consent of the surgeon, and the presiding officers of the Lodge* 
or absenting himself all night from his house or lodgings, or in any way imposing upon 
the Lodge, or any officer thereof, by receiving sick pay when he is not entitled to it, 
shall forfeit all benefits then due, and be suspended for such a time aa a majority of the 
Lodge shall think fit. 

6. That no brother receiving sick pay be allowed to take any wine, spirits, or 
malt liquor, or any quack or other medicine, without the sanction of his medical 
attendant. If any brother commits such offence, the surgeon of his Lodge shall be at 
liberty to refuse signing his certificate, and shall not be bound to « attend such member 
unless he chooses. Any brother proved to have been intoxicated while receiving sick 
money, shall be suspended for six months, or expelled altogether, as a majority of 
his Lodge shall determine. 

7. That all bottles, instruments. Sec, used by a brother daring his illness be 
returned to the surgeon. 

8. That the duty of the surgeon shall be to attend and find medicine for the sick 
members of the Lodge, to sign their certificates, unless there be good cause to the 
contrary, to examine persons proposed to become members when required, and to make 
a faithful report to the Lodge ; and no person whom he reports as unhealthy, shall be 
admitted into the Lodge. 

9. Any sick member breaking aoy of these laws, to which no punishment is 
attached, shall be fined as the majority of the Lodge shall think proper. 

I am not, be it remembered, offering to the Order these laws as perfect, but in 
the hope that they may be useful in supplying ** hints" to Lodges, especially young 
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Lod^s, in the formfttion of such rales as tbeir eircnmstances mfty render neeesiary. 
I have now serred more than a se^en years apprenticeship to Odd Fellowship, and may 
say to k, what Barns said to his brotiier poet Davie — 

** Tve worn out twenty pair of shoon 
Wi' eaeing to see ye. 
And every nher pair that's dune 
More ta*en I'm wi' ye !" 

I am therefore aaziona that my experience should be osefol jn promoting the benefit 
of the Order, and I merely suggest that some regaiations of this description woold, in 
my opinion, work well, and do good ; modified, of ooorse, and altered according u 
localities and other eircnmstances reqaire. They are entirely precantionary to prereat 
any one improperly receiving the sick allowance, to confine those reeetring it to such • 
line of conduct, as shall give them the best chance of a speedy core ; and to gnard, so 
Ikr as experience and foresight can guard, against every species of imposition which the 
ingenious might devise, or the unprincipled practise. It would be weU, also, if tlie 
** laws relating to the sick," whatever they might be, which are adopted by varioos 
Lodges, should be separately printed and furnished to each member at his initiatioa. 

I now pass on to notice the sick relief of our irao^Umg wtembert, a subject, I 
admit, encompassed with many and great difficulties ; and I fully agree in the obser- 
vation of the Editors, made in a note at page 139 of thenamber for July, 1840, that 
** if some general understanding could be come to amcmg Lodge-surgeons and Lodges 
on this subject, a great boon would be given to members residing at a distance from the 
Lodges to which they respectively belong." This note is made upon a letter written 
by my respected brother and neighbour Mr. Roulston, of the St. Peter's Lodge, 
Helperby, in which he proposes to remedy the evil, a plan upon which he says he has 
acted, and shall continue to do so, whether his medical brethren approve of it or not 
It is this, — *' if a travelling brother fall sick, and requires medical aid, 9uek brother 
paying a regular weekly contribution to the eurgean of his Lodge, he shall, on 
application to the nearest Lodge surgeon, be attended in the same manner as if he were 
a member of the surgeon's own Lodge ; no charge being made for either medicine or 
attendance, if within a mile of the Lodge, but beyond that distance he must pay the 
mileage, the same as any other member would have to do ; but no charge in any case 
to be made for medicine. To insure this, each travelling brother must have it stated 
on his card, or produce a certificate signed by the surgeon, stating that he is, and has 
been, a regular weekly contributor ; as I should not consider myself called upon to 
attend a brother upon the above terms, whose name is not to be found upon the surgeon's 
Ust." To all this I have to reply, that it would neither be right nor reaaonable to expect 
the profession connected with the Order to attend the travelling members upon sock 
terms. It is very, Tory kind that brother Roulston should so attend those who come 
wnder his own care, but perhaps he has not considered that numbers of his medical 
brethren are very differently situated ; and to call upon them to do the same, wonid 
be to' impose a most serious and burdensome task, which I think he would not upon 
further reflection propose. Helperby is a remote and not very large village, throogh 
which but few travellers may be supposed to pass ; but through large places, and 
situated more in the direct road from one large town to another, there are numben 
constantly travelling* Taking Ripon as an instance, I find on application to P. 6. 
Thomas Hallah, the relieving officer here, that in the ha^year, ending with Jane, 
1840, not less than 443 members received relief in passing through the city ; and be 
calculates that about 150 more passed through during the six months, to whom no 
money was paid. 

So that according to this plan, a surgeon connected with a Ripon Lodge would be 
expected, without any additional remuneration, to attend all that might fall sick anoiig 
1000 men every year. This, I thinii, brother Roulston would not desire, nor his 
medical brethren agree to, nor the Order sanction. I give every credit to our woithy 
brother for the parity of his motives, and the benevolence which dictated hisproposifiOB; 
bat I must demar (to use a legal phrase) to any plan which does not combine justice 
to the profession, with the exercise of charity in the Order. We medical men are a 
persecuted race, expected by the public to live like gentlemen, and to work for nothing. 
And here let me inquire, to what better purpose can the pages of the Magazine be 
applied, than the proposal and discussion of plans for the improvement of the Order, 
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and for providing for such things as are not already provided for ? And why should 
not some of the hundreds of edacated men who belong to us, study these things, and 
bring forward in each number some scheme for such purposes for the consideration of 
the members ? One great object I had in view in presenting these sketches for various 
laws, was to promote thought and discussion upon such matters ; and to elicit from 
the men of business and talent, of which there are so many amongst us, such obser- 
vations as shall lead to the still greater improvement and stability of our noble and 
ezceUent Institution. 

The influence whicn Odd Fellowship is now exerting on society, and the command- 
ing position which it is now taking among the greatest institutions of this wealthy and 
benevolent country, is visible, beyond doubt or denial, in its still increasing and almost 
unexampled prosperity. It has prospered, and it will prosper ! And well may it 
prosper ; for it contains within itself the principles of usefulness and of charity, which 
ignoranoe may for a time misunderstand, or prejudice for a while contemn, but which 
must eventually bear down all opposition. Simple, yet safe in its machinery, beneficent, 
yet prudent in its charity ; affording every facility for extension, yet jealous of and 
guarded against intrusion ; it affords a common bond of union to all men, high or low, 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, — it unites all, instructs all, and benefits alL It has 
borne, and will bear, every test that can be put to it ; and experience but adds to its 
vslne. As an individual, I may be permitted to bear witness to this. It is now, as I 
said before, more than seven years since I became a member of the Order ; during this 
period of time, I have seen it under, I think, almost every phase and aspect, under 
almost every variety of circumstances, in which it could be contemplated. I have seen 
it in the drawing-room of the gentleman, in the parlour of the tradesman, in the shop of 
the mechanic, in the cottage of the labourer,*— I have seen in its public processions, and 
in its private Lodges, — I have become acquainted with its mysteries, and compared them 
with its open professions, — I have seen it in its convivial scenes, and by the side of the 
open grave,^-I have seen it at church, in the worship of God, and at market, purchasing 
meal to replenish the widow's cruise, — I have seen in scenes of joy, and scenes of 
sorrow, in public and in private, and in whatever variety of time, place, or circumstance, 
I have contemplated it, I have ever found it to be the same loyal, benevolent and 
well-regulated Institution ; pursuing the best ends by the best means, and ever zealously 
employed in doing some kind or other of real and practical good. Such an Order as this 
may be sneered at by some, and persecuted by others, — its principles may be mis- 
represented, and its proceedings slandered, — one may object to its public processions, 
and another may deride its secresy, but it must and will command the respect of the 
wise and good, and go on prospering and to prosper, at once an ornament and a 
blessing to our country. 

B^, November 15<A, 1840. 



YES, MY HEART. 



Yks, my heart is light and gay. 

Do you wonder how it should be ? 
Listen 1 I will point the way, 

If I would like yours it would be. 
Have you grief? then cheer you, cheer you. 

Many ills of life attend it ; 
And when sorrow comes thus near you, 

If you cannot mend it, end it. 

Have you lost one dear, by death ? 
Think not he returns by sighing ; 



No, 'tis but a waste of breath. 

Mortals live to end by dying. 
Do your friends look cold and leave you ? 

Has your lover proved unkindly ? 
Does adversity bereave you 

Of the things you loved so blindly ? 
Weep no more, but cheer you, cheer you, 

Grief, all ills of life attend it ; 
And when sorrow comes thus near you. 

If you cannot mend it, end it 1 
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ADDRESS 

DEUVERBD TO THE HUMPHREY CHETHAM LODGE, MANCHESTER, JANUARY 1 1th, 1841, 

BY BROTHER JOHN LEIGH, OF THAT LODGE. 

GsmXBMBN AND BaOTHBRS, 

At oar last Committee Meeting we were called together 
for the purpose of receiring and considering a report respecting the erection ud 
establishment of an Odd Fellows' Hall for this District After attentively hearing the 
reading of the plan, and disenssing its feasibility and adaptation to the wants of the 
Order in this District, it was nnanimonslj agreed for the present to reject it, amongst 
other reasons, for that the proposed boilding would not afford accommodation eqaivalent 
to the wants of the Order in some respects, whilst it exceeded them in otbert, and 
because no feasible mode was pointed out of raising the necessary fandafor such in 
erection. As this does not amount to the expression of an opinion that it is undesirable 
to possess an independent establishment for the transaction of certain business of the 
Order, or that certain objects and purposes contemplated in the plan of the bnilding 
would not be Talnable adjuncts to the already numerous advantages afforded by Odd 
Fellowship, so the rejection of this pn^ject does not preclude us from considering whether 
there are not seTcral wants and requirements of the Order still unsatisfied, and whether 
we do not possess within ourselTes ample and sufficient means of meeting those require* 
ments, without incurring any considerable expense, or trespassing upon thefimdsof the 
Order. Any infringement upon the latter, or diyersion from their true purposes, i 
would most strenuously oppose for whatever object required. The main and legitimate 
object of the foundation of Odd Fellowship has been the affording of mutual beneficial 
assistance to all its members, and, to my own conviction, the plan has been most 
admirably conceived and excellently carried out. To afford advice and consolation,— to 
yield assistance to each other, — ^to soften the pangs of disease, and ward off the scareely 
less dreaded arm of poverty, — to give hope and assistance to the artisan whose toil and 
skill no longer meet employment and reward ; or, when the cold stem hand of death has 
laid him low, to pour balm into the hearts of his hapless widow and helpless orphans ;— 
these are the sacred and noble purposes for which we are associated. And whilst all 
this is done, the feeling of independence is preserved ; the receiver feels no shsme in 
drawing from a fund which he himself has helped to form, but has the proud consdonsness 
of taking but his own, instead of seeking, with downcast eye and humbled heart, relief 
from cautious charity ! 

But I would bear still farther testimony to the excellence and advantages of our 
Institution. As a medical man, it has been my lot to see much of human suffsringand 
misery. I was for several years an officer in the Manchester Infirmary, during which 
period it was my duty to visit the sick poor at their own homes, and since I have become 
better acquainted with the principles and spirit ef Odd Fellowship, the retrospection of 
numerous cases which then occurred to me has forced itself on my mind. Sometimes 
it may have been the gay and thoughtless spendthrift I have had to visit, the whole of 
whose earnings, when he laboured, were spent in drunken riot and debauchery, till at 
length, stretched on his pallet, perhaps by disease his very excesses had induced, with 
no hand to sooth his anguish but her's whom he had insulted and abused, he has be- 
come the object of a public charity ; and, when softened by suffering, he has resd the 
tale of his vicious career in the blanched cheeks of his wife and the haggard looks 
of his children, how bitter have been his reflections 1 how deep and unavailing his 
remorse I 

Sometimes it may have been the honest and industrious artisan, on whose daily toil 
the welfare of his family depended, but wbo, also, at length, by accident or disease, 
has been laid on the bed of sickness. Anxiously and painfully he has contemplated the 
chances of a long confinement, and manfully borne up against his sad forebodings. His 
proud spirit would not brook relief, whilst the little store he may have saved has Issted ; 
when that being done, he also hath sought for aid at a public charity. Perhaps some 
friend contributes to his wants, or brings him money, for which no thanks escape him ; 
but what of that, when his tearful eye and quivering lip shall yield a higher prsisel 
Had these two, who are mere examples of their respective classes, enjoyed the blessings 
of Odd Fellowship, the first had probably been a better man, the master of a hap- 
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pier family ; the other would have been saved much of the anxiety for hii familyi which 
tended to keep np his disease as it oppressed his heart. 

We are united together in the bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth. The two 
first we have sought to practise and exemplify, and with an earnestness of purpose to 
which our numbers and funds bear ample testimony. Benevolence is our bond of unity, 
the practice of its mandates the source of our strength. The great cause of Truth, in 
its widest sense, is no less dear to our hearts ; and a suggestion of the means of more 
amply illustrating this, is the object for which I have had to solicit your attention this 
evening. Truth to the cause in which we are embarked, — truth to each other, and truth 
to all men, is, I conceive, the meaning of the term as contained in our motto. But 
truth has a wider sense, a more extended range than these ; the whole physical and moral 
world is full of truths, truths sublime and beautiful ; and I would ask, whether it is the 
part of a great and important body like ours, to let these truths pass by unheeded or 
unfelt, when. all around are eagerly grasping at them, or earnest in their pursuit ? Again, 
although utterly discarding all political and religious discussion, as likely to solder our 
smicable relations, yet are we nevertheless a religious boily, bound together by 
the strongest ties of Christianity, and living in the practice of the noblest Christian 
virtues, charity and love. Does it not become us, then, to cultivate that science 
which in modern times has brought within our knowledge the sublimest proofs 
of the being of that God whom we worship, which has afforded such ample evidences 
of Almighty wisdom and exquisite design aa manifested in the visible creation, which 
has illustrated and brought palpably to our senses, the attributes of that Benevolent 
Being whose moral influence has brought us within the bonds of Frirndsbip, Love and 
Truth ? So far from it being foreign to the object of our association, I cannot but 
regard it as an imperative duty upon us, to make ourselves acquainted, to the best of 
our power, with the divine truths which on every side surround us. 

We are an intelligent body, and herein lies our strength, here lies the key to our 
duties and inclinations as a religious body. It is asked, whether we do not possess 
within ourselves meat is ample and sufficient for any additional wants and requirements 
of our Order ? We do. In our intelligence lies the capacity to meet those require- 
ments. 

The very existence of an institution like this, demands and indicates intelligence in 
its members. It is the part of an intelligent and thinking being to look forward into 
futurity, and to endeavour, so far as he is able, to meet the exigencies that may arise, 
the casualties that may occur. The thinking artisan knows, however prosperous his 
position may now seem, however comfortable his means, that the evil day may come, 
when his labour shall neither be required nor requited ; the depressions of trade, the 
calamities of disease, may suspend his exertions, and he either evades the evil, or softens 
its asperity, by providing against it. It is this forethought, this intelligence, which impels 
him to unite himself to an institution like this, where, from the surplus of his means, 
he contributes to the formation of that store which is to be his refuge in the evil day,— 
his remedy against the threatening ill ; and how calmly does he then survey the danger 
whose coming he has foreseen, whose effects he has averted I How different this from 
the thoughtless and less intelligent being who heeds but the passing hour, whose mind 
centres in the enjoyment of the present, without casting a thought into that futurity 
whose dangers he recks not of, and against which he has made no provision. Such a man 
is seldom bound by the moral obligations which pertain to his more intelligent brother ; 
and in him we often find the brutal husband and unfeeling parent. But are these 
characteristics to be met with in the ranks of Odd Fellowship ? No ! The intelligence 
and forethought, the love and friendship which, to ward penury from his family, have 
made him an Odd Fellow, have made him at home the fond husband, the affectionate father. 

We may presume, then, that our Lodges are composed of the thinking portion of 
the intelligent part of the industrious classes of the vicinities where they exist, and 
united in the bond of fellowship with the better portion of their employers. 

But, gentlemen, we have something more than this presumptive evidence of intelli- 
gence in our Order, of which let those judge who have attended our meetings, and 
read our Magazine. We have in our Lodges not only intelligence, but talent of the 
highest order, and which requires but the stimulus of your will to bring it into light. 
It would be invidious to specify individuals where so many excel, but who amongst us 
has not often listened with thrUling interest to the impassioned addresses or recitations 
of our members ? 
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Again, what pLeasnre do we not derive from the aterlmg humoar and sound sense 
of othera of onr membera, as well as in the display of kindly feeling and urbanity in 
onr officers. Let us tarn to onr Magazine, and we find its pages the register of many 
a noble thought, of many a high and passionate feeling, the Editor indulging in a well- 
gronnded hope that it may soon take a high rank amongst the periodicala of the day. 
The perusal of this Magaarine has been to me a source of both aorprise and pleasure, 
and I am now more than ever convinced that we want not taloit in our society, but free 
scope for its display. 

I have endeaTonred in these few remarks, some of which may perhaps not be oin- 
aidered quite relcTant to the subject, to prove and show that we pos&ess both the incli- 
aation and the means to cultivate some of the most interesting departments of science 
and literature, and to communicate to each other portions of knowledge no less vala- 
able in effect than delightful in acquisition ; and it now remains for me to show that we 
•re most admicably constituted for carrying out the preceding views, and to point oat 
what I conceive are the modes in which we asay accomplish onr objects. 

That the communication of literary and scientific kiiowledge is a desideratum totbe 
body, has been proved to abe in many ways. A regret has been expressed to me by 
members both of this and other Lodges, that we [Kissessed at present no system which 
should carry out these objects ; and the Editor of onr Magazine laments that so few 
articles of a scientific character are contributed to its pages, and throws out a hint, that 
were such more frequent, and especially when original, they wonLd give a much higher 
tone to the journal ; and in the last number occurs a passage which I will extract :— 
'* There is another subject to which we beg particularly to direct the attention of our 
readers, believing as we do that it will eventually prove a most important auxiliary to 
the prosperity of the Order, we mean the establishment of associations connected with 
Lodges for the advancement of useful knowledge by libraries, lectures, and similar 
means ; and we should be rejoiced to hear of snch institutions becoming ibore general, 
and meeting with every possible encouragement, so that the advancement of our society 
in intelligence and knowledge, may be equal to its unparalleled increase in nnmerical 
strength.' 
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THE YOUNG TRAMP. 

A SKETCH OF OUR ORDER, BY A MEMBER. 

CHAPTER III. 

Godfrey Mi^ford setting out on hit Journey. 

Well would it be for society if each individual would consider how for his influence 
or example for good or for evil may extend, — ^how far his own little assistanee would go 
towards promoting the happiness of the whole. However unimportant in society oar 
situation, however humble our talents, or however small the cirde in which we move, 
we can still lend as useful assistance as they in power, or those with more talent for 
the benefit of the whole. Without the ill-deemed assistance of some, the mighty 
schemes of others would fail ; and the theories of the ingenious, and the plans of the 
benevolent, would alike pass away as the delusive imaginings of the mind in a vision, 
or as built with the glittering materials of a dreamer. It is not he with the greatest 
means who will receive the greatest prize, — it is he with tiie best will. We cannot all 
be officers, but if we second the best efforts of those who are, we shall obtain an 
officer's reward. We are not all rich, but if we assist to tiie utmost of our means, m 
shall obtain a rich man's reward. We cannot all be peace-makers, but if we soften the 
angry feelings of but one, we shall obtain a peace-maker's reward. What a happy worid 
we might have, were each to act as if the happiness of the whole depended upon himself; 
how lovely would be the effect of thus acting. With half Ac trouble with which we 
make the world miserable, might we make it happy. 

Amongst the various systems which adorn this dark earth, or glisten in the gkHWO 
of misery and woe, there is none lovelier than Odd Fellowship ; and amongst the insti- 
tutions which have sprung up to regenerate the world, there are none superior to the 
Independent Order. The man of selfish feelings will be disappointed here, — self, hii 
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iittie woild, will be lost in the ocean of uniTeraal happiness, and he must either remain 
alone man in a gay and happy assembly, or his bosom beat with the same divine feel- 
ings which animate all when engaged in doing good. Men of party spirit will be 
oat of their element here ; few will coonteoance them ; Odd Fellowship offers no encou- 
ngement for snch. Their interest may induce them to mix with the busy world, — their 
ambition prompt them to shine in political strife, or unworthy zeal to rage in religious 
opposition ; but they should not be Odd FeUows : Odd Fellowship is too hallowed, and 
ought not to be perverted by men of party feelings. 

With thoughts like these Godfrey relnmed home each Lodge-night, determining 
to be a real Odd Fellow, — a detennination as creditable to himself as it was useiiil to 
the Order ; for it ibund in him a defender of its laws without ambition, and a practiser 
of its principles without pride, and it made him, as it would make all, a happy man. 
Were the principles of the Order carried into effect, happiness would be permanent in 
every bosom, — every cheek would glow with its hue,— the sun would shine but to increase 
it,— the morning dawn only to enjoy it, — man would walk in the likeness of his Maker, 
and earth be peopled with angels. 

Godfrey had been a member of the Order about three years, and out of his appren- 
ticeship three or four, when his master failing threw him out of employment ; and thei*e 
being a genend depression of trade at the time, it was impossible for him to obtain 
employment. The little which be had been enabled to save was soon expended, and 
the income of the house would not comfortably maintain all ; Godfrey, therefore, inti- 
mated to his mother that he had resolved to go in search of employment. His mother 
aiid sister reasoned with him, and at last he promised not to go, at least for the present. 
Sickness is a heavy burden to bear, but it is a dispensation of Providence ; and the 
knowledge of this makes it lighter ;*~there is a chance of recovery, — a chance that we 
may yet realize all our hopes, and again be happy ; but to be in want ! — ^the thought is 
insupportable, — it is man's doing, and this makes it more so. It preys more fearAiUy 
upon the heart than disease, it wastes the frame more effectually than vice, and makes 
its objects more pitiable than any of heaven's dispensations. 

He remained a few weeks longer in Manchester, hoping he might get emplo3rment, 
but met with no success. He once more resolved to leave the tovm, and apply to his 
Lodge for a travelling-card. The next Lodge-night he made application for the same, 
and, after proper investigation, he was allowed to have it. He then went home, shewed 
his mother his card, and told her his determination. Gertrude and her mother again 
endeavoured to persuade him from his purpose, but it was in vain. He had resolved to 
go, and preparations were made for his departure the next day. The little time he had 
to spare was employed in taking leave of his friends. The day had nearly gone, and 
Godfrey returned home with a sad heart. Everything was prepared,— he had only to 
prepare himself. They retired to rest,— little did Godfrey sleep. His thoughts were 
how to take leave ; and, like a restless spirit, his mind could find no repose. Twilight 
told that morning was fast approaching, and a faint glimmer of the sun now and then 
struggling through his window shewed that it bad commenced its journey. He arose 
and prepared to depart. Breakfast being ended, he took leave of his mother and Ger- 
trude, — shook each by the hand, and bade adieu with a tear. We have seen the repentant 
culprit give vent to his sorrow in a flood of tears, — we have seen feigned gratitude* 
expressed in sobs, and the heart's flood-gates opened when cunning was at work ; — a 
moment gone, another object before the eye, and all was forgotten ; but we never yet 
saw hypocrisy lurk behind a tear ; it is the heart speaking what the tongue is unable to 
utter, — it is gratitude's eloquence. 

His motiier and sister watched him from the threshold of happiness till the turning 
of the road hid him from their view. Gertrude then ran, and once more obtaining a 
view of Mitford, stood on a little eminence, watched him through her tears, till distance 
fiuled her strained eyes, and returned home. Mitford went on his way, and ventured 
not to look back upon the tbeatro^of hir early life, fearful lest each sight might awaken 
memory, and bring back those hours of youthful joy on which he could not reflect 
without a flow of peaceful and happy thoughts. Though old age may be honourable, 
manhood may be joyful, yet youth is the happiest part of our existence. Onward 
bounded young Mitford ; everything seemed happy hut himself, and clothed in the 
beauty of morning. The sun shone with as much pride as if it was his first appear- 
ance ; birds sang as merrily as if they had never sung before ; and wishing to pass these 
Vol. 6— No. 6—2 R. 
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scenes that magicslly called up days for ever gone by, Mitford increased his paoealmoit 
every step, thinking that distance might prevent all thongfat, and time wear away that 
which was graven on his heart. 

On arriving at the first place where relief was given, Godfrey made his way to the 
house of the reUeving-offioer. A few minutes soon convinced the officer that Mitford 
was an Odd Fellow, and accordingly he invited him to sit down. They entered into ood- 
versation, Godfrey informing him of the reason of his leaving home, and the places he 
intended visiting. The simplicity of his story won the officer's favour, and made him 
take an interest in his misfortunes, and express his willingness to alleviate them. " It 
is the duty of all to do what they can for those in distress," said the officer ; " here is 
the relief allowed, and if you will apply at where I direct you, you will perhaps obtsin 
employment for awhile ; as it is not all who travel the country, not even Odd Fellows, 
will accept employment where there is an opportunity. But stay, I have a few minutes 
to spare, and perhaps my going may ensure you.'' Away they went, and Mitford 
obtained employment for a few days ; for he did not wish to obtain plessure at the 
sacrifice of all that is dear on earth — home, with its thousand little endearments— affec- 
tion with its silver links, and companions with hearts like our own, which, however 
far we stray, still tether our fancy and affection to home. 

A Lodge being held on the following night, Godfrey thought he would spend a few 
hours in the company of the officers or members before the Lodge was opened, and 
accordingly went to the Lodge-house early. He entered a room where there were three 
individuals, two apparently in conversation, and the other apart from them. They 
seemed to be interrupted, but again conunenced by one of them saying, — 

** The fairies might dance a hornpipe in my pocket without fear of hurting their 
corns." 

" And mine has as much in it," replied the other, ** as him that was hmig t'other 
day danced on ; but never mind, the Lodge will be opened soon, and then" 

** The Travellers' Rest Lodge, very appropriate, is'nt it ?" asked one. 

*' Many a worse fellow than we gets well relieved without his papers," observed 
the other. 

'* Aye, but they are aware of these manoeuvres," said his companion. 

'* What shall we be able to do ?" asked the first. 

** Oh! anjrthing that they do not here," answered the other. 

*' How shall we answer the question — ' Where are your papers ?' " 

*' Not entitled, too young, or not being able to pay up." 

*' Oh ! that will do ; walked thirty miles, of course," said the same. 

" Certainly," said the other. 

Mitford thought there was many a man who was worse off" gets well relieved, bot 
few worse men ; and these not being the parties he wanted, left the room, and went 
into another. 

After waiting some time, and no one coming in, but constantly hearing the door 

of the room he had just left open and shut, he resolved to go back to his old quarters. 

On entering the room he was surprised to hear the two characters whom we have jost 

noticed, lauding our Institution to the very skies, with all the regularity of systematic 

' hypocrisy. 

** Yes," observed the one who said the fairies might dance in his pockets, *' it is 
the brightest Institution under the canopy of heaven, the praises of which the poverty 
o{ our language prevents us from telling ; and the adoption of the principles of our Order 
will be making earth what we but dream we shall find hereafter." 

" Yes," said his companion, ** it will be the coronation of charity !" 

The individuals now present were the relieving-officer and a few members of the 
Lodge, and all thought these to be real Odd Fellows. The individual who was in Ute 
room when Mitfbrd first entered, beckoned him to go near him, and intimated to him 
that he thought what had now been said and whafc was said before did not exactly 
agree, and said it would be as well to inform the officer. Accordingly they went oot, 
brought the officer with them, and then told him what had happened. 

On their entering again, and conversation commencing, they told the ofiicer thdr 
situation, and begged he would use his influence in their behalf. 

** Our Order suffers not more from neglecting to perform what it can, than fiov 
telling the world it performs what it cannot ; nor more from its enemies than from i^ 
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professed friends/' said the officer ; " and I perceive that this is t near your character. 
R«al want wonld spurn that which idleness would grasp ; and the one would shrink from 
acts with shame, which the other wonld perform with impunity. Our society cannot 
prevent the designing from recelTingthat which its benevolence intended for the needy, — 
they are always on the alert, always the first ; and while one is asking with honesty, 
the other has received with cunning. The reason why idleness succeeds where honesty 
fidls is striking ; the alertness of the one springs from a fear of detection, while the 
other almost owns it is a shame to be in want, and acts as if it thought so ; it is always 
last — last in asking — last in receiving." 

This had the desired effect. Ttie two individuals took up their hats and walked 
out, giving an intimating look of what they would do if they could. 

it was now time for the Lodge to be opened, so the company repaired to the 
Lodge-room. It was a neat little room, and tastefully fitted-up, displaying much of 
the country fashion. The number present was but small, but they were Odd Fellows. 
Mitford saw Odd Fellowship in its simplicity : every law was rigidly enforced,— every 
nicety observed ; nothing was left undone, because it was immaterial whether it was 
done or not, — no ceremony curtailed to give place to harmony, — no form abandoned or 
made obsolete because it did not suit the refined taste of some, or because it)( retainment 
seemed, in the opinion of others, to be an approach to silliness ; but all the forms Odd 
Fellowship enjoined were there fulfilled. We often take a journey to tume country 
Lodge to see these things, and cannot but regret to see its liltle observances dwindle into 
obscurity, and taste to govern even our Lodges. The moment we lose respect for its 
trifling observances, that moment we begin to be actuated by that feeling wuicb would 
nnblushingly lop off every little ceremony, and curtail many of its peculiarities, until 
we made Odd Fellowship a system of selfishness and of worldliness. 

The Lodge being closed, Mitford and several others went towards home, among 
whom was Mr. Wilks, the officer whom we have previously noticed, and on arriving 
at whose house, at his request they all went in, and having seated themselves before a 
good fire, he began to tell them the late fnu tration of the imposition so glaringly unfolded 
hf the imposters. 

** They played their cards badly," said one of the company. 

*' Rather so," said another. 

" Our Order," observed a third, " is enwreathed in the affections of many a lonely 
heart, and may a rich tale might be gathered, though there are too many that reap 
undeservedly its bounties, like those we have just heard of." 

** Yes," said Wilks, '* many a rich tale might be told, which would cheer away 
the gloom of many an hour, and only fasten more firmly our love for the Order, did 
we only know its workings in the world. However, with your permission, I will just 
rekte to yon one that I have heard ; it will not be one which our last friend has described 
as a rich one, any of you might teU it better than myself, and perhaps my telling you 
this, may induce you to tell another. We will call it 

THE ORPHAN'S WREATH. 

Matilda, the only daughter of a widow of an Odd Fellow, who had seen our Order 
in its greatest pride,— at the sick man's bed, around the grave, and at the lonely home, — 
who had seen it banishing withering despair by the sun light of benevolence, and flitting 
around suffering humanity in shapes of mercy, — was in the happiest period of life, — 
infancy, when adl our pleasure lies in nothingness, when, unconscious of danger, and 
unsusceptible even of delight, all our actions, even our wUiest tricks (wily only to our 
elders) excite in all exquisite joy, — when our fancy pictures nothing but beauty, and 
nothing seems lovelier than stars, and flowers, and fields. She would always be talking 
of garlands of flowers, and would bring home blue bells and lilies, and hang them on 
her jet-black locks, and then ask if she did not look like an angel ; with daisies and 
buttercups in her pinafore she would come home, and say they were as pretty as stars. 
One day, when ttdking to her mother about fine things, and asking her which was 
thought by all to be the prettiest, and loved most,^~ 

'* Are angels, mother ?" she asked. 

'* Angels are pretty ; but these are beings that only live in our thoughts, and in 
heaven, — the world has no love for them; men think themselves, if not better, far 
wiser than they, and therefore have no love for them." 
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'* Methinks I would be one, for I should like to be what I love ; bat, may be, it 
loves the sweet stars, mother ?" 

** No, nor it loves not the stars ; their brightness may for a moment give a half 
gleim of joy*— their qniet grandenr give a loose thought of gratitude, which searcelj 
shames it into selfish praise, — bat it loves not the stars." 

** The stars look pretty, hung in the gloom of night ; they make the clonds look 
like some great field of daisies, and the world loves not these I Bat perhaps, then, it 
loves the happy flowers ?" 

*' No, nor it loves not the flowers. These minute-things that give to thy heart 
such ecstasy, than which thou thinkest nothing fairer, may now and then have a song 
of praise — may be holden up in a moment of unworldliness as something pretty— oay, 
indeed, as a picture, an emblem of ourselves,— but it loves not the sweet flowers." 

" And it loves not the flowers 1 Oh, they seem happy when the son shines in the 
morning, and the wind soft as an angel, rustles in their leaves, and in delight makes 
their sweet curtsies as it passeth bv. Then, mother, if it loves not these, it must lore 
holy heaven. Say, mother, say if it loves not heaven ?" 

" Then it loves not heaven I Though all the angels dwell there, though all the 
stars came from there, and all the flowers were given from there,— though all the mshing 
winds, the gashing streams, and earth with all its grandeur was made by heaven,— 
wherein thy heart findest nothing but delight, — yet it loves not even heaven !" 

'* Oh, heaven must be a pretty place, and surely it must be loved. The stars, yoa 
say, sing of heaven ; the flowers, I am sure, point to heaven. And the world loves not 
angeU, nor stars, nor flowers, nor even heaven ; what then seems more pretty, and 
is more loved ?" 

*• Gold, — gold I" was the sorrowful reply. 

** And what is gold ?" was the question ; '* it must be, — it mast be I don't know 
how pretty and good." 

*' It is neither pretty nor good. It is the only thing loved, and the only thing 
unworthy of love 1 It makes us more unhappy than you can conceive, and then we 
give it our whole heart for making us still more miserable in half relieving our first 
wretchedness. It makes us miserable in order to have the show of relieving it, and 
then aggravates it by claiming our gratitude." 

'* And not one happy moment with it, mother ?" 

*' Were all the world gold, and all the gold our own, it would not give a moment 
or one thought that would bear looking at ; — happiness was made long before gold— 
when hearts were made, — and virtue and innocence alone can give it. It fastens itself 
upon our affections, and every addition to our heap is only another remove from happi- 
ness and heaven." 

'* Then I should be unhappy with gold, and without flowers, and stars, and 
aagf Is, and heaven, and you ; then I will always love these, and for ever be without 
gold, and we will always be as happy as we are now. But gold has not eaten away 
all love, mother: who are they that visited my dying father, that bore him to his grare, 
and have promised, you say, to be nearly so good as him, — who are they — ^froD 
heaven ?" 

** Not from heaven, but they do the work of heaven. The sun makes not nore 
haste to shine upon the earth — nor birds with more pleasure float in the morning air— 
nor streams rush with more delight to some sweet waterfall, than these men to comfort 
the sick, assist the distressed, gladden sorrowful hearts of widows, and keep still happy 
orphans." 

" Then, mother, we will crown them the best of men." 
*• With what ?" asked her mother. 

*' Not with gold, mother ; I will weave a bright garland of gay flowers. I will 
gather them from mountains, vales, and brooks. The flowers of the garden in their 
pride, the daisy from the mountain in its plainness, and the little primrose from the 
brook, shall all join in giving them a crown that goodness alone deserves." 
** And where will you crown them ?" 

" On some daisied hill, when all earth is in glory and beauty ; everything should 
join in a hymn of praise, and burden the air with an homage to goodness !" 

*• Sweet innocent 1" said her mother, ** revel on in £y dreams ; a few summers 
suns, and thy now free spirit will be bound and wrapped in earthliness, whkh wiU 
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shed its blight on eyery thing around, and scare away every yestige of happinetSy 
thoogh all natare proclaims you might lire in delight." 

** I wish she was one of my playmates," sJd Elizabeth, (Mr. Wilk's youngest 
daughter,) ** she must be a good girl." His son George said he would be an Odd 
Fellow, for they must be good men ; and his eldest daughter said she would be married 
to none but an Odd Fellow ; at which Mrs. Wilks seemed to be displeased, as a side 
look of disapprobation was given on her conclusion, fearing it might be given to 
Mitford. 

*' That's right, my children," said Mr. Wilks, ** the great combine for the secu- 
rity of their possessions,—- the rich assemble together for their amusement, — but the 
poor alone associate for the purpose of staying the ravaging hand of disease, lifting 
from the weary the heary burdens of misfortune, and giving to the aged and infirm a 
portion of that kindness which humanity whispers is their right, but which, alas 1 the 
world refuses, though by their aid it would have been enriched, and by their helpless- 
ness it will be made poor." 

** It is time for all honest people to be in bed," said an attentive listener ; " but 
perhaps one of our friends may attempt something that he may have heard on another 
occasion;" and wishing the officer '*good night," each took his way home. 

[Chapter IV. in our neat,'] 



VALENTINE VINCENT. 

ITRITTBN BXPRB88LT POR THB MAOAZINK. 

BY GEO. P, JENNINGS, 

CHAPTER VI. 

Dark deeds long gone by are hinted at. 

But a few days had elapsed since the events recorded in oar last chaper had taken 
place, when as the evening was about closing in, a gentleman was sitting in a parlour in the 
old ball of Ellesmere : the apartment seemed a sort of compound of the olden and modem 
styles, the oaken floor, the wainscot walls, a massive sideboard of the same material, 
and the curiously-carved chimney-piece seemed to belong to the former period; while the 
smooth soft carpet, the elegant sofa, the easy chairs, and other luxuries of modern date, 
showed that the apartment had not very long since been famished, not only in the most 
costly naanner, but in the most recent style of taste. The walls were garnished with 
a few pictures, evidently family portraits: some in the rich lace and flowing wigs of the 
early part of the last century, and others in the habit of later years. The most modem 
appeared the portrait of a lady with a child on her knee, hung in the recess by the 
chimney, on the side furthest from the light, so that it would not be till after more than 
a cursory glance, that a stranger on his first entrance to the room would discover it, 
especially as the window was hung with rich crimson drapery, which cast a sort of 
sombre gloom over the farther end of the apartment : but at the time to which this 
narrative refers, the window was closed, and the room was lit by a large table-lamp, 
which threw the dark walls into still deeper shade. A large round table stood by the 
fire, and by it, in an easy chair, was seated a gentleman of apparently forty-five or fifty 
years of age ; he was seated in a posture of meditation, gazing on the fire, which was 
sluggishly burning in the grate : his countenance was that of a man who had seen many 
vicissitudes, and the wrinkled forehead seemed to betoken more years than his general 
appearance warranted. This gentleman was Sir Richard Stapleford,* proprietor of 
Ellesmere Hall, and the fine domain in which it stood, and which was the mansion that 
had so much attracted Valentine's attention on^his journey, as previously related. 

Such was the state of things in Sir Richard's parlour, when the door was opened, 
and the servant announced that a stranger was in the hall, desiring an audience. In 

* By an oversight, in the last number, this name was printed Mr. Staplcford, instead of Sir 
Richard. 
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reply to Ids master's inquiry, the senrant stated that he had dedined to giTe his name, 
bat reqaested to speak with Sir R. on argent bosiness. " Then I will step into the hall, 
and speak to him," said he, and he was in the act of walking to the door, when the 
stranger, who had followed the serrant, entered the i^iartment, sajring in a deep Toioe, 
** Ton need not tnrable yoorself so mach. Sir Richaid, I am an old friend, and do sot 
wiah yon to leaTe yonr fire-side." So saying, he step^wd towards the table and dii- 
closed the stem features and repelling conntenanee of Cyril Gaspard. 

Sir Richard motioned the serrant to retire, and gased on his nnezpected gnest in 
mote astonishment. '* Do not incommode yonrself. Sir Richard," said the latter, "I 
said I was an old friend, and yon are donbtless glad to see me, bat the snrpiise fan 
depriTcd yoa of readiness of eip ie ssi on ; bat never mind, I am glad to see jov hare a 
good fire, f or thoogh it is what they call summer, one is somewhat cfasll in an e?ening, 
especially alter ao long a ride as I haye had." 

" Man, what mean you — are you fiend or deril ?'* ezdaimed Sir Richard. 

** Neither," replied his visitor, without moving a muscle of hia rigid countenance, 
" I have been in company of the first for more than twenty years, long enough, I think. 
I am not the second, or I should not be here to-night ; hot come. Sir Richard, I said 
I came here on urgent business, let us despateh it as soon as possible, since I fancy it 
will not be so sgreeable to either of us, that we need lengthen it by such coroplimt^ou 
as yours." So saying, he flung himsdf into a chair, and Sir Richard resumed his owd 
seat ; and both gazed vacantly on the fire for some time without speaking. The baronet 
was the first to break the silenoe. 

*' And what want you here — money or favour ?" 

'< Neither," replied CyrU. 

*' Is our agreement forgotten, then ?" 

'* It is not. I come here on an act of justice." 

" Indeed i" said Sir R. sneeringly, " you are a fit messenger on such an errand." 

" I am the fittest in this case, Sir Richard, except yourself ; I come to demisd 
justice for one of your own family 1 come " 

*' For more gold, wretch," exclaimed Sir Richard, '* leave but this place before 
day-break, and you shall have your fill." 

" Gold! golil 1" said Gaspard, " no, no ; I have had enough of that— enongh, 
enough — ^it lies there unused and rotting. Yes, rotting : if the blood that is on it did 
not keep the accursed metal in existence to wither my very sight — gold ; no, no, no ; I 
have a daughter. Sir Richard." 

<« And what of that ?" 

*' She reminds me sometimes of what a sister would be ; I never had a sister, Sir 
Richard." 

*' It is of little use you coming here at this untimely hour, to deal in hints and 
threats to one who is beyond their inflnence ; you know our agreement." 

** Perfectly ; it was that I should never re- visit you or this place. But there is a 
voice which no agreement can restrain — no bribe can silence : that it is which hu 
brought me here." 

** And that is " 

'' Conscience," interrupted Cyril ; " it is that which has urged me to seek, after 
twenty years of concealment, this place of shame and guilt. It was the same feeling 
that forced me from society — forced me to an habitation, cut off amid mountains and 
heaths, from the dwellings of men. It was that which fixed on my heart the terror of 
meeting mortal gaze, as if each man's eye were a basilisk to strike me dead ; and at 
last came one who might have done it. Yes, despite my seclusion, despite my repentance, 
he found me. He is living yet, Sir Richard !" 

"WhoisUving " 

** Do not fool with me — I mean your nephew, your sister's son. He who you 
thought safe enough, but he is yet alive. Chance brought him to my lonely abode ; I 
saw him, and knew him — yes, knew him, though I had ne'er seen him since a babe of 
a few weeks old ; but he had his mother's face, his mother's voice, and I knew them— 
too well — too well," and the old man threw his head on the table in a paroxysm of 
grief. 

'* Chicken-hearted villain 1" muttered Sir Richard, rose from his seat, and pU»ed 
on the table glasses and a bottle of spirits. " Here, man, here is something will nenre 
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yoa op, and eaie that conscience that tronbks yon bo much ; drink all, there's more in 
the glasi yet, — ^there, as yon've got some brandy in your head, and some of that 
squeamish conscience out, we may perhaps understand each other better. You fancy, 
then, this boy is still alive ; what are your reasons ?" 

** You shall hear. About a month ago, a stranger called at our lone house, and 
begged to rest ; my daughter attended to him. It was evening when I returned from 
the field that day, and as I was entering my door I met him. I had well nigh sunk, 

for I thoaght she you know — stood before me ; but I concealed my emotions. 

He came again, and again, and the last time he left, he said he was returning Iiome 
the next day ; and as he left the door I saw him kiss my daughter's face. I asked her 
respecting him, for I had ne'er dared to question him myself ; and all he told her con- 
nected with his life, agreed moat strangely with your sister's history." 

'* But this is no proof of his identity $ a stranger roused your timorous fancy is 
naaght." 

** But there was proof of identity to one so strongly steeped in guilt as I am — 
there was his mother's voice, his mother's face ; the eye with which she gazed on me 
when—- bnt — ^no, no, no I" 

" In one word, then, what is your errand here ?" exclaimed Sir Richard, starting 
from his seat. 

*' Justice !" replied Cyril ; *' send for this youth, I know where he is to be found 
—make diligent inquiry, and if my doubts are true, restore him at once to those 
possessions which by right are his 1" 

*' A merest offer truly ; give up one>fourth of my estates to a wandering vagabond, 
because he disturbs your conscience, and falls in love with your daughter ; you are an 
excellent tactition yet, Gaspard, and know how to portion your daughter, though I 
fancy she has enough for a reasonable man, without taxing me." 

'* I did not come here to jest, or to be jested with. Sir Richnrd ; I have done a 
penance in my bosom, for more than twenty years, which would suffice, if penance ever 
can, to wash out the sins of half the guilty souls in purgatory. And if you refuse me 
this act of justice, there is but one course left." 

" Name it." 

** In the morning I will ; I will give you the night to consider my first proposition. 
I shall sleep in the village here, and will be with you early." 

" No need for that, here is ample accommodation in the hall ; and then you can 
remain more private, and depart unobserved in the morning when we have arranged 
matters. Stay here all night." 

** Yes I in the red room that looks out to the garden ; no," said Cyril, pulling the 
bell, ** I have slept in this house once too often, and all your wealth should not induce 
me to spend another night beneath its roof. I will see you in the morning. Sir Richard, 
good night." 

CHAPTER VII. 

Valentine offende agaimt the Etiquette of the Table in a highly respectable 

Company. 

The hostel of the Fox and Grapes was the only public house which the village of 
Ettesmere could boast, and was as complete a little epitome in its way as could be found 
in any part of the British dominions ; the exterior was neat, and with its sign — a dark 
red fox with golden teeth, anxiously eyeing a bunch of grapes of the same precious 
metal, — looked exactly like what it was — a place where all is not gold that passes for 
such. There, a few days after Valentine's return to Chester, two passengers alighted 
from the coach from that city ; one was an old gentleman, the other a young one ; the 
former being in fact Mr. Clement, the latter Valentine Vincent. The portly host made 
his appearance, and after a brief greeting of the coachman and guard, a sort of masonic 
ceremony, recognized only by the initiated, replied in the affirmative to Mr. Clement's 
inquiry, if they could be accommodated with beds for the night. The travellers having 
partaken of some refreshment in the kitchen, the host apologized for the want of better 
accommodation, but said that a party of gentlemen, who held a club at the house, had 
been dining there that day, and were then occupying the parlour, adding, that if the 
travellers chose, they were perfectly at liberty to join the coYnpany for the remuinder of 
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tke erening, and if they did, they *' would find them a right merry set ;** the truth of 
which remark was tolerably evident from the loud 80un& of laughter and applaiue, 
firom time to time proceeding from the apartment. 

The parlour of the Fox and Grapes was not of Tcry extensive dimensions, and when 
Mr. Clement and his companion entered it, they were at first deprived of both sight 
and breath, by the dense clonds of tobacco-smeke with which it was filled ; when they 
had in some degree recovered the use of their senses, they perceived that the party 
consisted of a nnmber of men of f arioas grades in society, but which of them belonged 
to the class of gentlemen, was somewhat diflicult to determine. In the chairman of 
the company, Valentine had no dtfllcnity in recognising Mr. Frederick Stapleford, the 
" tight" driver of the tandem with the geometrical horse ; and beside him sat the other 
gentleman who was his companion in that vehicle. Both these gentlemen had evidently 
been indulging somewhat freely in stroug libations, and as might be expected, appeared 
rather worse in consequence, Mr. Frederick especially, since from his situation as 
chairman, he was brought more prominently in contact with the candles on the table, 
and therefore gave less equivocal signs than some of the company, of the strength and 
eitent of his potations. The rest of the '* gentlemen" were made up of a medley of 
gentlemen jockies. gentlemen boxers, and gentlemen to whom it would be somewhat 
difficult to assign any definite appellation. There were a few who bore strong resemblanee 
to those gentlemen who held in small respect the laws for the preservation of pheasants 
and hares ; and a few others, who, to judge from appearance, might be assumed to have 
but small respect for laws of any description. One man in particular, especially arrested 
Yalentine's attention ; he was seated in one corner, rather away from th^ table, and 
seemed regardless of the company, and entirely engrossed in the gratifying iuflaence 
of a very black pipe, which emitted an immense body of smoke. This man was of strong 
make, and rather tall ; he wore a rough heavy short coat, and seemed as if pure water 
was a liquid with which he had been for some time unacquainted, either by internal or 
external application : to sum up his description, he was precisely one of those sort of 
men, who if once seen, invariably recur to the mind of a traveller if he is entering a 
lonely piece of road, an hour or two after sunset. One other figure also attracted his 
particular notice ; this man was, from appearance, a blacksmith, or similar athletic 
trade, he was the very picture of contentment, and it was somewhat difficult to say 
whether his red waistcoat, or his red face, bore the deepest hue. He seemed, as be 
sat close to the table, with one hand holding a pipe, and the other half placed in the 
pocket of his waistcoat, the Bacchus of the assembly, who considered himself as the 
presiding divinity of the place, despite the apparent difference of station between him 
and most of the company. The walls of the room were decorated in the most orthodox 
style, with a fox's brush, various prints of hunting and shooting, and some beaatifal 
sheperdesses in pink jackets and yellow hats, nursing very interesting looking sheep, 
and listening very attentively to some young shepherds, who with theirgreen coats and 
bright buttons, looked almost as natural and interesting as the sheep themselves ; and 
over the chimney piece hung a large piece of pasteboard, bearing the title, " Rules of 
the Tally-ho Club." 

The first sound that saluted the ear of our travellers on their entering the apartment, 
was the ''health and song of Mr. Thrasher," given from the chair, and chorussed round 
the room, accompanied by great thumping of fists and gingling of glasses ; and when 
the uproar had subsided, the chairman with some slight hesitation of speech, and 
departure from the approved mode of accentation, which is very pardonable in gentlemen 
in similar situations, requested the attention of the company to the harmony of his 
worthy friend, Mr. Spankle, who he was sure would favour them with a first-rate song. 
Mr. Spankle, who has been already introduced as the gentleman in the tandem, was a 
young gentleman of great reputation in the neighbourhood for his adroitness in riding, 
fishing, pidgeon- shooting, and similar pursuits, not forgetting a great kindness and 
generosity to sundry pretty servant maids in the village ; he was also a liberal patroa 
of the country wakes, and contributed with the greatest bounty to the prizes for ass- 
racing, pole-climbing, pig-running, and other exhilerating national sports, for which 
those periods of festirity were noted ; and there existing between this gentleman and his 
friend, the chairman, a strict friendship and most laudable rivalry, as to which of them 
could be the most successful in their efforts to improve the character and tone of society, 
by supporting the interest of the populace in the above pursuits. 
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Could Mr. Spankle's song have been presented to the reader iu the exact form in 
which it was Bung, it would oertaiuly be one of the greatest literary curiosities of tlie 
day in the way of poetical composition, since it would exhibit a variety of metre, and 
freedom from the trammels of rule, which could not fail to be of the highest interest ; 
but as this is out of our power, we must be content with a brief observation or two. 
Mr. Spankle commenced with some remarks on an '^ Early horn saluting the mom,'' 
which music appeared, in some way or other, mixed up with an accompaniment of *' ShriU 
chanticleer,'' though the singer was too much interested in the spirit of the composition 
to gife the stanzas in the connection in which they were originally written for the edifi- 
cation of less inspired gentlemen : he then made some pleasing allusions to a youug 
lady styled " Diana, huntress chaste and fair," though her name was somehow coupled 
with ** Jowler and Rattler," and " Wine, bright wine," as to hint some little doubts on 
the strict propriety of her conduct, which was further increased by the singer finishing 
with a dedaratioD, — whether on behalf of himself and the aforesaid Diana, or himself 
and the company then present, was not very clear, — that they ** wouldn't go home till 
morning, tUl daylight did appear !" in the propriety of the latter resolution the company 
seemed perfectly unanimous. 

Up to this time Mr. Clement and Valentine had been silent observers of the scene, 
bnt after two or three songs had been sung, the chairman begged to call on *' that — gen- 
tleman — at the end of the room, — the young gentleman, — not the old gentleman, — he had 
no doubt — ^that gentlemian was a respectable gentleman— and he should be proud of his 
better acquaintance, — and he — would call on that gen — tie — man fo — r a to— ast." 
Though Valentine had little inclination to mix in the orgies of the company, he was 
totally averse to giving any offence ; he therefore rose, and, taking up a quart mug, 
which the host bad made the receptacle of a '* bottle" of porter, was on the point of 
giving utterance to a convivial sentiment, when he was interrupted by one of the poacher- 
boking gentlemen before-named, rising, and somewhat abruptly exclaiming,— " Gentle- 
men, I rises to order ; you know as it is a standing rule in this here dub, that no gen- 
tleman shall have a quart mug in this here roonx. I doesn't mean for to say as the 
gentleman did this here to insult us in anywise ; but he has got a quart mug which be 
hsd no business to have here, and that is a breach of the rules of this here dub." 

Valentine endeavoured to state, by way of apology, that he was entirely ignorant 
of any rules belonging to the company, and therefore he could not poAsibly be actuated 
by a desure of giving offience ; but 

'* Hear, toir!" exclaimed several voices, — *' fine him !" sung out some other, — 
while *' turn him out!" was the remedy demanded by a few for the insulted honour of 
their club. At length, the good4ooking gentleman with a swarthy face, having ham- 
mered the table about five minutes to obtain a hearing, proposed that '* the rules should 
be read 1" «t which proposition the ** hear, hears" weie renewed, and the ** finehhns" 
and ** turn him outs" coalesced in the cry of " rules, rules !" 

The large pasteboard over the chimney was then handed down to the chairman, 
who proceeded to read the rule which Valentine had inadvertently violated : — *' Any 
gentleman guiky of swearing, or " 

" That ain't it, — it's the wrong un, man," hiocuped Mr. Spankle, accompanied 
by two or three other expressions, and an allusion to the chairman's defective vision^ 
which, if strictly noted, would undoubtedly have subjected liim to the penalty attached 
to the above offence. 

*' Any gentleman," resumed the chairman, '' bringing into the room, while the 
dab is sitting, a black jac]c, quart mug, or any drinking -vessel exceeding in size one 
pint, shall, for contempt of this club, forfeit, for the good of the company present, the 
lum of five shillings." 

The reading of this rule was followed by a loud shout and other marks of satisfac- 
tion, in the midst of which Valentine vainly endeavoured to make himself heard, — 
*' Gentlemen, — how could I, a stranger, — knowing nothing of your rules " 

But it was in vain, — the noise and uproar increased, — Valentine, red with rage and 
«xdtement, shouting at the top of his voice, and refusing Mr. Clement's repeated en« 
treaties to sit down,— the majority of the company vodferating equally loud for the 
txactment of the forfeit, — till Mr. Clement, fearful of worse consequences, threw down 
on the table two half-crowns. The noise of the money acted like a charm, and he had 
then no difficulty in making iiimself heard,—" Grentlemen, there is the fine ; if we were 
Vol. 6— No. 6—2 S. 
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intnidera on your society^ and broke any of your rulest I suppose we must pay,— we 
■hall know better next time ; and, ai there's a crown for the fine, so there's another to 
drink better aoquaintanoe, and forgetting our quarrel." 

This announcement changed tiie tone of proceedings, and the sounds of disapproba- 
tion were changed for others equally loud, but expressing the opposite sentiment. Good 
opinions of Mr. Clement issued from all sides, but none seemed warmer in their com- 
mendations than the good-looking indiyidual previously mentioned. 

After what had passed, neither Mr. Clement nor Valentine were inclined to take 
fiirther part in the festivities of the club, and therefore took an early opportunity of 
leaving the room, in order to retire to rest. As they were passing the lobby leading 
from the apartment, Valentine was surprised to hear his own name mentioned in a low 
tone, accompanied by a touch on the arm ; looking round, he observed a man close to 
him, who exclaimed, in the same low tone, *' I have long been seeking you, but little 
expected to find you here— a word with you — here — outside the door." 

(To be continued.J 



FINANCES OF THE ORDER. 



TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF THE MAGAZINE. 

Gbntlvmen, 

Bt your permission, I will again draw the attention of your readers to 
the ages of the members who enter the Order, and the results to be drawn therefrom, 
but previous to which I must briefly notice the stricture of P. 6. Tidswell, in the last 
July number, page 134. My principal motive for examining the Unity Returns was 
for the purpose of famishing the members with materials from which they might be 
able to examine the solidity of the Order, — to do so it is necessary to be in possession 
of facts to reason from.^and after obtaining correct data, the question is to ascertain 
whether or not we are building on a solid basis. If our Institution (which must be 
admitted to be an important one) is founded on sound principles, the knowledge of 
it will of itself strengthen our cause ; if, on ihe other hand, we are not founded on a solid 
basis, the sooner we are acquainted with it the better. It was for the purpose of arriying 
at that fact which first induced me to examine the Returns. 

It must certainly be admitted that a graduated scale of payments is the most equit- 
able; but the question arises, is it practicable? For my part, I think not. Onr 
friend P. G. Tidswell himself admits the impracticability, idthough he advocates the 
system ; for instead of thirty or forty difierent rates of payments, he suggests five. 
So far as justice is concerned, his plan only goes to amount ; in principle it is equally 
unjust, whether a young man of eighteen pays one halfpenny or sixpence more than his 
elder neighbour ; but the question may stUl be raised, whether just cause of complaint 
can be sustained » Any person wishing to enter the Order is told the amount he will 
have to pay, and also the amount he will be entitled to receive ; so, if he did not think 
that it would be advantageous to himself, he would certainly never enter ; besides, the 
welfare of the community, frequently demands the sacrifice of even an admitted right 
for the public good. The stress which Mr. Tidswbll lays on the uncorrectness of 
table VII. is hardly fair ; for he could scarcely be ignorant that it was merely a 
mistake in the number. Tables VII. and VIII. are on one page in the govemment 
pamphlet, he having examined one table, leads me to conclude ti^at he also examined 
the other ; and if so, it must have appeared evident that there was a mistake, for table 
VIII. requires less payment than table VII., and yet the reverse is stated. As reason- 
ing upon false data cannot serve the Order, our friend should have saved himself the 
trouble ; he well knows that reversing the amounts of tables VII. and VIII,, as stated 
in my letter, would be very near correct. Elated with success at having detected an 
error, created too much confidence, which at all times has a tendency to mislead is : 
one of his sentences reads thus,— *' Now, really this reasoning is very absurd ;" but we 
shall presently see who the absurdity is with, l^e assistance of figures is not omitted 
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to carry out his pleasantry, but unfortunately, P. G. Tidswkll has eiposed a little 
want of knowledge on the subject ; ** our 6. M/s idea/' was not that ** die number of 
deaths per year would very little more exceed 1100 out of the present members." 

The best proof to show what our " G. M.'s idea'' was, will be to copy the passage 
alluded to ; it is this : — ** The Unity List of last year gives 91,702 members on that 
date. Now, if we take the ages of those living at that date, at an average of 32 years, 
which is only four years older than the average of those who entered last year, there 
should have occurred upwards of 1100 deaths, according to table VI., in the TVeatife 
on Friendly SoeietieSt by Charles Anaell, Esq., F. R. S., and which table is formed 
from the experience of Friendly Societies ; so that we have nearly twenty per cent., or 
one-fifth less deaths in our favour than the results from the returns of Friendly Societies." 
By re-penising the above, our friend will find that he reasoned (if sudi a term is 
applicable) upon a subject which he did not thoroughly understand. All that I stated 
was, " that at 32 years of age, the number of deaths should be 1100." This by no 
means implies that the number of deaths would not increase in proportion to age ; nor 
is the table firom which I copied the statement, a scheme of Mr. Ansell's. It is a 
compUation of facts from the returns of Friendly Societies ; to prevent further error, I 
have copied the table. 

A Table ehowmg the numbert licing at each year of age, and aUo the numbers dying 
in the yeare following thoee ogee from age 13 to the extreme of life.* 



Age. 


Living. 


Dying. 


Age. 


Living. 


Dying. 


Age. 


living. 

131252 


Dying. 


IS 


483476 


9617 


41 


323464 


5445 


69 


8059 


14 


430859 


2722 


43 


818019 


5550 


70 


123200 


8000 


IS 


498187 


9899 


43 


aiiidg 


5651 


71 


115200 


8000 


16 


495315 


9991 


44 


306818 


5746 , 


72 


107200 


8000 


17 


432394 


3018 


45 


301072 


5834 i 


73 


99300 


8000 


18 


419876 


3111 


46 


295238 


5917 


74 


91300 


8000 


19 


416365 


3304 


47 


289321 


5990 


75 


83200 


8000 


SO 


413061 


3297 


48 


288331 


608O 


76 


76200 


7700 


21 


409764 


3386 


49 


277251 


6189 


77 


67500 


7300 


98 


406378 


3477 


50 


271062 


63I8 


78 


60200 


6800 


S3 


409901 


3565 


51 


964744 


6442 


79 


53400 


6500 


24 


399896 


3654 1 


1 52 


258302 


6573 


80 


46900 


6300 


SS 


395689 


3743 


53 


251730 


6695 


81 


40600 


6000 


90 


391939 


3835 


54 


245035 


6826 


82 


34600 


5700 


27 


388104 


3928 


65 


238809 


6985 


83 


98900 


5500 


98 


884176 


4097 


56 


231234 


7137 


84 


23400 


4800 


99 


380149 


4198 


&7 


224087 


7875 


85 


I86OO 


4100 


30 


376031 


4330 


58 


2168I2 


7400 


86 


14500 


3400 


31 


371791 


4333 


59 


909419 


7506 


87 


11100 


9800 


39 


367458 


4438 


60 


901906 


7590 


88 


8300 


9100 


33 


363090 


4549 


61 


194316 


7681 


89 


6200 


1600 


34 


358471 


4661 


63 


186635 


7744 


90 


4600 


1200 


35 


353810 


477^ 


63 


178891 


7819 


91 


3400 


1000 


36 


349035 


4888 


64 


171079 


7874 


99 


9400 


800 


37 


344147 


5003 


65 


163195 


7989 


93 


1600 


700 


88 


339144 


5115 


66 


155273 


7962 


94 


900 


500 


39 


334029 


5227 


67 


147311 


8OO6 


95 


400 


300 


40 


398803 


5338 


68 


139305 


8053 


96 


100 


100 



As the subject in view is to ascertain whether or not our income is sufficient to 
support the expenditure, it is not worth wasting our time with criticising trifling errors. 
I agree with P. G. Tidswell, that fourpence per week will not allow the payment of ten 
ahiUings during sickness, and ten pounds for a fdneral, much less the wasteful expendi- 
ture he speaks of. One of my objects for broaching the matter was for the purpose of 
checking those who so carelessly expend their funds : if we can shew the danger they 
are exposing themselves to, self-interest would make them more cautious ; but we 
should by no means hastily conclude that all the Lodges are so lavish in their expendi- 

* The following table is formed from the experience of the Friendly Societies, from age 13 to 
age 70 inctasive. The older ages correspond with the Nori;hampton Mortality Table, hereinbefore 
referred to. The large numbers nsed have been assumed, in order that the fractional probabilities 
which may be deduced from the table shall agree in value with the decimal probabilities given in 
table 5, from which tiie above was computed. If smaller numbers had been adopted, the agree*- 
ment between the probabilities, deduced from tables 5 and 6, would not have been sufBcleotly 
close. 



tare, — Ctr Irino it. In Muicbater, gencnllj Bpcahiag, the Hnbscriptions arc nipcnci 
per week, and the benefiti ten ibiUiDgi during uokneas. and ten poanda (br ftmenli. 
In nuny other Districte the proportioDi are rimilar. tad cTen more ecoDonioU; 



For the parpo» of prcrenting roiaapi^otiDn of the fimde, it miffat be adnable 
to htte > general law to limit the benefita according to the amonnt of oontrilnilioD ; bil 
I do not He the necesaity, nor would jt be conienient. to haTc a general law te eutt 
the aame amount of contribntion, and the allowing aimilar benefice in all the Lodga in 
the Order. The itabilitjr of oar Inttitntion entirelj dependa whether the beudlt in 
in proportion to the Babscriptiona ; (br if the expenditure eiceeda the tneomci air 
raiitence ia certainlj limited : it is therefore euential to aaiertain that fad. The out; 
method lor doing ao ia to compare our income and expenditure with the retnlti obtBiai 
from eiperienoe. For the pnipine of benefiting the working claaaei, ParliiBieiit i« 
cauaed tablea to be compiled for tbenaeof Benefit Soeietiei ; tjunetableawenfbniiedbj 
obterring the nnmber of deaths and the amount of sichneaa which occurred amont i 
giren number of peraons. By taking for granted that the future will Aimtth the not 
reiulta, cilculatinna hate been made to show the amount any indiTidoal ahould paj U 
iniure a gi'en benefit. This of coarse anppotea that thoM who avail themaelin of Uk 
reaulls obtmned, ahould be aimilari; situated ; now. if it could be ascertaiiied that tbt 
members of Che Order are a more hrilChjr set of men, it ii erident that we ibwU 
require less contribntion for aimilar benefits. The tablea of hnmaa morlaliCy 6™ 
which calculationa hare b«en made are the following, irhich are copied from Hr. Ansell'i 

Nkmber out <^ whieh aw ptrnn MDv/d die in escA year qf Hft, oeeordnf ft Hi 
mdermmtioned tablet ofiHortaUly, 

. - -^ tj 
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From the foregoing table it will be perceived that the differenee between tha 
Northtmpton and the Friendly Societies' Experience Tablea, is ai 3 to 2. The North* 
ampton mortality sbow that at 33 years of age, in round number, 1 out of 55, or 3 ont 
of 165 individuals will die in a year. The Friendly Societies' experience gives only 1 out 
of 83 ; or 2 out of 166 individuals of the same age. Now, I believe Mr. Davis made 
his calculations principally from the Northampton Tables, while Mr. Ansell made his 
tables from the experience of Friendly Societies' Returns. This is the reason which 
induced me to believe that Mr. Ansell's rates of payment are more likely to meet our 
case, and unless there is some better reason shown, I see no necessity for altering my 
opinion. So far as calculation goes, there can be no doubt that both Mr. Davis' and 
Mr. Ansell's are quite correct; the question simply is, which of their data is applicable 
to our Institution. The returns which I have examined for the last two years prove that 
the mortality in the Order is even more favourable than the experience of Friendly 
Societies, as compared with the Northampton Tables. The result of the year ending 
March 1, 1839, is in my previous letter, and the number of members and their refrac- 
tive ages, of all who entered the Independent Order during the twelve months ending 
March 1, 1840, as well as the number of deaths, is as follows : — 



Age. 


No. 


Age. 


No. 


Age. 


No. 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


623 
1673 
1822 
2403 
2301 
2019 
2076 
1844 
1836 
1611 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


18208 
1849 
1549 
1577 
946 i 
1263 
1074 
1199 
1193 
688 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


29546 
571 
696 
849 
426 
240 
185 
102 
90 
18 


18208 


29546 


32723 


Honorary Members . 350.— Number of Deaths . 1136 



The average age is very near indeed the average age of the members who entered 
the year previous, namely rather less than 28 years : 

The total number entered (iacladiog honorary members) is 3S,e73 

The number that died in the year, is 1IS6 

The increase for the year should be 31,039 Members, 



independent of those who left the Order through non-payment, expulsion, &c. * The 
Unity Returns published by the Directors show an increase of 32,224 members. There 
is a greater probability that the Directors' Returns will be more correct, owing to the 
Lodges stating in one sum their numbers, and therefore less liable to make mistakes.* 
But it is my opiaion, from the slovenly and careless manner in which several Returns 
are made, that it is impossible to make out a correct one. The difference certainly 
cannot be material, yet it is to be regretted that those who make out the Returns are 
not more careful. The error might easily be rectified, were the Lodges to give a sum- 
mary of the numbers good the year previous, the number entered by re-initiation, or 
^y card or clearance, the number that died, and those who left with card or clearance, 
u well as the total number good upon the books when the Return is made out. Now, 
if we compare the number of deaths which have taken place, with the number of deaths 



* Arc. the members who have cards out included in the Returns sent to the Board ? 
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which should have taken place, (according to Mr. Ansell's table which is inserted at the 
beginning of this letter,) we shall have the following result : — 

Oat of Uie 91,708 members (see Returns for 1899) who must this year 
be taken one year older than last — say as years — ^there should have 
occarred 1149 deaths 

Out of the 3S,i38 members who entered in the year ending March l, 
1840, at an ayerage of S8 years, and who must now be taken at 
S9 years of age, there shooldhave ocenrred 243 deaths. 

Making a total of 1392 

Bat the number that died bang only 1136 

There is a difference in our favour of 256 deaths, 



or about 17^ per cent, less deaths in the Order than there should haye occurred accord* 
ing to the experience of Friendl j Societies. Independent of the above, I take no 
notice whatever of the 32,723 members who entered during the last year, a proportion 
of whom are certainly also liable to die. I should say that the Friendly Societies, in 
their Returns, included the newly-entered members. 

The rate of sickness, for want of Returns, we must consider in a similar ratio. 
It may be useful to name that two years of sickness is considered the average to each 
death ; and it would be well if calculations were made to see whether the same average 
is applicable to the members of the Order. 

Now these results, I am of opinion, corroborate the position I took last year. VTe 
must also bear in mind that we have what may be called a Reserve Fund : — 

I. — Mr. Davies, as well as Mr. Ansell, calculates 12 payments in the year. looar 
Institution, the meetings being generally every fortnight, we gain therefore one monthly 
subscription. 

II. — The initiation-money is considerable. The sum of 21s., paid at the age of 
28 years, will insure £Z* at the death of such person. The initiation-money for the 
twelve months, ending March 1, 1840, is thus:— 

350 Honorary members at 21s 367 10 

At 41 yean of age, 240 at 12s (over the 2 Is.) .... 144 

„42 „ 185at 27s ,» ....247 15 

„43 „ 102at 43s „ ....219 6 

„44 „ 90at 61s „ ....274 10 

„45 „ 18at 84s „ .... 75 12 

Total 635 1328 13 

Under 40 years of age.... 31 738 at 21s 33324 18 

Above 41 years of age.... 635 at 21s 666 15 

;f35.'l20 6 

a sum v^orthy of notiee to meet extra expenses. In conclusion, I ranst impress on the 
mind of the reader, that even if my view be correct, namely, that the oontributioBa 
generally paid will meet the expenses — I say generally, knowing that there are excep* 
tions — it should be understood that the income must be applied solely to the purpose for 
which it is collected. The Lodge funds should not be squandered in feastings, bands of 
miiisic, &c. &c. I trust my remarks will have a tendency to shew the necessity for 
obtaining correct Returns of the amount of sickness, and the number of deaths which 
take place in the Order, so as to furnish a data from which members might he able to 
calculate whether we are established on a sound basis or not. Our means to obtain 
tables of mortality ^and sickness are far better than Mr. Ansell's. The Friendly 
Societies' Returns are only through 23,323 years of life, between the ages of 20 and 70, 
whereas we have at our command upwards of 160,000 iivex, and which at an average of 
28 years each, will be 4,480,000 years of life, 184 times the quantity the Friendly Soci- 
eties furnish. One year's return of sickness and death from our body would eqssl 
184 years, from which Mr. Ansell made his calculation, and yet that was considered 
sufficiently important to induce the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge to fbnuih 
tables as a guide to future generations. . 

Apollo Lodge, Manchester, JOHN FEISER. 
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PRESENTATIONS. 

October 2l8t, 1840, a bandjome Silver Cup, value £7., to Pror. C. S. Daniel 
Carter, by tbe Nelson Lodg;e, Kendal. Febraary I6th, 1841, a Patent Lever Silver 
Watcb, to P. G. Robert Thompson, by the Wellington Lodge, Manchester. Nov. 
18th, 1840, a Patent Lever SUver Watch, to P. P. D. G. M. James Harrison, by the 
St. Wilfred Lodge, Ripon. December 2l8t, 1840, a Patent Lever Watch, Silver 
Guard and Snuff Box, to P. G. James Heaton, by the Humphrey Chetham Lodge, 
Manchester. December 12th, a Silver Snnff Box to P. 6. John Percy, by the Seven 
Stars Lodge, Newcastle- on-Tyne. Dec. 2l8t, a Silver Medal, to P. G. Watson, by 
the Loyal Mostyn Lodge, Chester. Dec. 21st, a Silver Medal, to P. G. Edwards, 
by the Loyal Mostyn Lodge, Chester. Dec. 28th, a Silver Medal, to P. G. John Allen, 
by the Prince of Peace Lodge, Nottingham. Dec. 12th, a Silver Medal, to Prov. C. S. 
Robert Bamet, by the Queen's Lodge, Newby Wiske, Brompton District. January 
16th, a Silver Medal, to P. G. John Cook, by the Loyal Miners' Lodge, Chesterton, 
Pottery and Newcastle District. February 17th, a valuable Patent Lever Gold Watch, 
with Gold Appendages, to P. G. Townshend, by the Rose of Cumberland Lodge, 
Manchester. Nov. 16, 1840, a Silver Lever Watch and Guard, to P. G. Richard Seddon, 
by the Welcome Home Lodge, Manchester. Dec. 14, 1839, a Silver Medal, to P. Prov. 
G.M. David Kidd, of the ColviUe Lodge, Duffield, Belper District. November 7th, 
1840, a valuable Stiver Medal, to P. P. G. M. Farmer, by the Ancient Abbey Lodge, 
South London District. April 28th, 1840, a Silver Medal, to P. P. G. M. William 
Lycett, by the Lord Hatherton Lodge, Stofford. October lOtb, 1840, a Silver Medal, 
to P. G. James Lycett, by the Grand Junction Lodge, Stafford. December lOtb, 1840, 
ft Silver Medal, to P. D. G. M. Francis Smith, by the Needwood Philanthropic Lodge, 
Uttoxeter. 



Feb. 4, at St. Mary's church, Hull, 
Sec. R. W. Wells, of the Victoria Lodge, 
Hull, to Miss Sarah Ann Brown, daughter 
of Mr. David Brown, gardener, of Hull. 
October the lltb, 1840, at Astbury, 
brother Benjamin Powell, of the St. Mar- 
tin Lodge, Tunstall, to Miss Ann Gates, 
of Burslem. Oct. 20, 1840, at Buck- 
nail, brother William Kettle, to Miss 
Sarah Melville Ev&ns, eldest daughter of 
Host Edward Evans, of the St. George 
Lodge, Newcastle. Nov. 10, 1840, at 
Wolstanton, by tbe Rev. Jobn Tyson, 
^car, P. P. G. M. Josiah Maddock, of 
the St. John Lodge, Bnralem, to Miss 
Harriet Lycett, second daughter of P. G. 
John Lycett, of the same Lodge. Nov. 
13, P. p. G. M. John Bromily, of the 
Hearty Welcome Lodge, of Edgeworth, 
• Tnrton District, to Miss MariahHaworth, 
of the same place. Dee 5, 1840, brother 
James Heslington, of the Queen's Lodge, 
Newby Wiske, to Miss Eleanor, daughter 
of the late Mr. Heslington, farmer. Dec. 
12, 1840, brother Wm. Hogg, of the 
above Lodge, to Miss Martha, daughter 
of Mr. James Rymer, bootandshoemaker, 
Newby Wiske. Sept. 21, 1840, at Sud- 
^Jf Derbyshire. P. D. G. M. Henry 
lagers, of the Uttoxeter District, to Julia 
Tansley, widow of brother Geo. Tansley, 



late of the Nottingham District. Jan. 
28, 1841, brother George Jenkinson, of 
the Ravine Lodge, Filey, Scarbro. Dis- 
trict, to Miss Elizabeth Camish. Feb. 
2, brother David Crawford, of the above 
Lodge, to Miss Ann Simpson, Feb. 6, 
brother Robert Dixon, brewer, of tbe 
Lord John Russell Lodge, Eberstone, 
Scarbro. District, to Miss Martha Burnett. 
Jan. 27, brother John Lester, of the Tra- 
veller's Rest Lodge, Nanty Glo Iron 
Works, Monmouthshire, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Dunn, coal merchant, Brecon. Nov. 17, 

1840, brother James Gibbons, of the 
Albion Lodge, Hillbeach, Lincolnshire, 
to Jane, second daughter of the late James 
Burrows, of Speeding. Jan. 26, 1841, 
brotherGeorge Seaman, of the same Lodge, 
to Elizabeth Hall. Nov. 8, 1840, V. O. 
William Dyson, of the Friendship Lodge, 
to Miss Susannah Shaw: Jan. 17, 1841, 
N. G. George Wilson, of the same Lodge, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of P. G. William 
Hirst, of the New Year Lodge : all of the 
Holmforth District. January the 17th, 

1841, broUier Thomas Fisher, of the 
Hearty Welcome Lodge, Edgeworth, to 
Mi6s Alice Ha worth, of the same place. 
Dec. 2, 1840, brother Charles Westbrook, 
of the Hatherton Lodge, Stafford, to Miss 
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Jane SteTensoni of Charch Eaton, Staf- 
fordshire. Dec. 1 • 1840, at Cockermouth, 
by the Rev. J. Faweett, V. G. Simpson 
Hewetion, of the Derwent Lodfce, tin- 
plate-worker and brazier, to Misa Martha 
Gill. Oct. 10, brother A. Dixon, of the 
St. James Lodge, Narbeth, to Miss Mary 
Magdalene, daughter of the late Edmund 
Blakwayt, Esq., surgeon, of the same 
place. Not. 21, brother Evan Hall, of 
the St. James Lodge, Narbeth, to Miss 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas 
John, draper, of the same place. Dec. 
15, brother Thomas James, of the St. 
James Lodge, Narbeth, to Miss Martha, 
daughter of Mr. George, of Wiston. 
May 14, 1840, at St. Chad's church, 



Frees, by the Rev. Edward Nevile, M. A. 
brother George Whitfield, malster abd 
cheese factor, of the Red Castle Lodge, 
to Miss Mary Hatton, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Richard Hatton, farmer, of Dan- 
liston. Not. 7, 1840, at Llanwenarth 
church, Monmonthshire, brother Joseph 
Davies, of the Usk Vale Breconian Lodge, 
to Miss Ann Jones, of Cwm Llanwenarth 
parish. Nov. 13, at Salem chapel, Lan- 
dowery, by the Rct. Wm. Davies, inde- 
pendent minister, brother Wm. Davies, 
of Cymreigyddion Lodge, to Miss Mary 
Jones, Plough Inn, Llandovery. Nov. 
14, at Llanwenarth church, brother Thofl. 
Evans, of the Usk Vale Breconian Lodge, 
to Miss Martha Lewis, of Llanelly. 






IBeatf^ns : 



Sepl. 23, 1839, the wife of brother 
John Milthorp, surgeon to the Hope Lodge , 
Disbforth. Nov. 30, 1839, brother Philip 
Thornton, of the Plough Boys' Glory 
Lodge. Milmesby. Dec. 31, 1839, the 
vrife of brother Robert Stalkeld, of the 
Earl of Rtpon Lodge: Feb. 19, 1840, wife 
of brother William Milner, of the St. 
Wilfred Lodge: May 5, 1840, wife of 
brother Webster Gowring, of St. Wilfred 
Lodge: May 28, 1840, brother Chiisto- 
pher Gregg, of Plough Boy'a Glory Lodge, 
Milmesby: June 4, 1840, wife of brother 
Wm. Simpson, of the Earl of Ripon Lodge, 
June 23, 1840, brother John Smith, of 
the Benevolent Lodge, Langthorp. Aug. 
19, 1840, brother John TumbuU, of the 
Benevolent Lodge, Langthorp : Oct. 3, 
1840, the wife of brother Matthew Ingram, 
of the Duke of Cleveland Lodge, Pickhill; 
all of the Ripon District. April 23, 
Elizabeth, wife of brother Thomas Browett, 
of the King Wm.IV. Lodge, aged 21 years. 
Oct. 6, Hannah, wife of brother William 
Turner, of the same Lodge, aged 31 years. 
June 3, 1840, brother Geo. Hurst, of the 
Terra Firma Lodge, aged 35 years: March 
16, Harriet, wife of brother Jas. Cropper, 
of the Terra Firma Lodge, aged 28 years. 
April 18, 1840, Mary, wife of host Thos. 
Stone, aged 31 years : Feb. 16, 1840, 
Mary, wife of P. G. Thomas Bell, aged 
28 years. Sept. 28, Martha, wife of bro. 
Moses Mosley, aged 43 years, of the 
Victoria Lodge, Staveley. Jan. 9, 1841, 
brother Robert Wardell, of the Swale 
Lodge, Brompton District. Dec. 5, 1840, 

[Marriaffes and Deaths too late for this 



aged 25, brother Richard AUman, of the 
St. Greorge Lodge, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
who suddenly expired vrithout any previous 
illness, leaving a wife and child to mourn 
his loss. His remains were borne to the 
grave by teachers of the Sunday School, 
(in which he had laboured as a teacher 
for nine years,) and followed by a great 
number of the scholars and brethren of 
his Lodge, on whose mind a lasting im- 
pression has been made by the suddenness 
of his death, and the sermon preached on 
the occasion by the Rev. Vicaur of the 
parish; which it is hoped will induce 
many to follow in the track of his correct 
and blameless career of life. April 29th, 
1840, brother Robert HottoweU, of the 
Colville Lodge, Duffield. May 9, 1H40, 
Sec. John Hudaon, of the Needwood 
Philanthropic Lodge, TJttozeter, after a 
short illness of twenty-four hours, leaving 
a wife and seven small children to deplore 
their loss. November 27, aged 43 yean, 
brother William Wright, of the Trafalgar 
Lodge. May 12, 1840, wife of brother 
James Booth, of the Farmers' Kefiige 
Lodge, Long Riston : Noy. 11, 1840, 
the wife of brother William Nelson, of the 
above Lodge. June 13, 1840, the wife of 
N. G. Henry Grantham, of the (Victorit 
Lodge, Hornsea : Nov. 23, 1840, brother 
John Wild, of the same Lodge. July 24, 
the wife of brother Robert Garton, of the 
Victoria Lodge, Elloughton. Nov. 14, 
1840, wife of P. P. G. M. Wm. Leavens, 
of the Rising Star Lodge, Beverley i Nov. 
24, wife of bro. J. Parkinson, same Lodge. 
Number will be inserted in the next. 2 
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SAMUEL NORTON, P. P. G. M. 

LEEDS DISTRICT. 

Tqe subject of. this Memoir, Mr, Samuel Norton, was bom at. Honslet, near 
I^eddfi, on ^he 18th of August, 1782, and is consequently in the 59th year of .his age. 
Of his early, years it is unnecessary to say anything further than tj^at he wa| put 
apprentice to learn the trade of a boot and shoe-maker, and that he senred his master 
&8 a faithftil servant ought to do. On the day his apprenticeship expired he had th^ 
misfortune to lose his fSther, who accidentally fell into a pit 160 yards deep, and instant 
death was t|ie consequence. 

At the age of 22, Mr. Norton married. He had nine children, five sons and four 
daaghtsrs, of whom four sons are all that now remain ; tliree of these are members of 
• our Order, and one of them is a P. P. G. M. 

On the 20tl^ June, 1820, Mr. Norton became a member of tbe .Cobourg Lodge, 
I'Ccds, then of the M. U. • He wasinitii^d through the importunities of many friends, 
bat with Yery imperflct and greatly prejudiced notions of the Order, he imfgining, as 
unfortunately many men still do, that it was composed of nothing but mare odditiet in 
name and practice, congregating together for the purpose of spending their tine, in 
Bmoking and drinking, and having no useful end qr object in vieW. Fortunately, how- 
^▼sr, for himself and the Order, he was soon convinced that the opinions he had formed 
^ere erroneous, and from being «aknost, if not altogether an opponent, he became one 
of the most staunch, active, and persevering friends the Order coidd then boast of in 
Leeds or its neighbourhood. 

He passedthrough the various offices in his Lodge with honour, and so much to 
^oe satisfaction of the membersi that he was, ere long, caUed upon to preside over them a 
second time. . 

It is well known that, in the years 1824 and 1825, great distorbsnces agitated the 
L*^ District ; they have, however, long since gone, with alf Uiieir ill feeling an 
unpleasantness, to that bourne from whence it is hoped they will never return ; but 
At that time they went well nigh to sever Jjeeds from tiie protection and fostering care 
of that Order which we all so much revere and ddight to honour. During these dis- 
<vbanees our friend took a nentral part, or rather did what he could In a quiet way, 
to stem their progress. The Lodge he belonged to and many others were ssupeaded 
Vol. 6— No. 7— T. 
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or expelled. Mr. Norton, howeyer, having once tasted the sweets of the cup of Odd 
Fellowship, did not long remain an alien, but he immediately induqied sixteen of his 
friends to join him, and they applied for a Dispensation ^nd opened the Lily of the 
Valley Lodge, at Hunslet, to which he has ever since belonged. At that time there 
was but one Lodge in compliance in Leeds, and it had bnt seventeen members. The 
Lily of the Valley was the second Lodge, and those who opened it increased the namber 
of members in the District to thirty-fonr. This was in the year 18^. 

Once again amongst ns, oar friend began a course of actlTity which has not yet 
abated. We find him now straining every nerve to induce the Lodges wl|o had been 
suspended or expelled to return again, like prodigals, to their father's house, and he 
had soon the satisfaction of knowing that his exertions in this good cause did not go 
unrewarded, — all the Lod^^es (except three) leaving, chiefly through his instriimentality, 
re- united themselves with us ; and of these three one is now strenuously and anxioiuly 
endeavouring^ to be again received ; indeed there is reason to believe that we shall, ere 
long, rank them under our banners, and call them brethren. 

In the year 1828 Mr. Norton was elected G. M. of his District, which office be 
served consistently and honourably, and had the pleasure of opening many new Lodges. 
In 1832 he was elected C. S., and retained that office till December last, when he was 
chosen District Treasurer. In 1836, his District presented him with a handsome silver 
box, value ;f5., as a small memorial of the esteem in which ]ie was held, and of the 
satisfaction that was felt at the manner in which he ha^ discharged his arduous duties. 
Few members amongst us can boast like him, that he found his District numbering bat 
34 members, and that he has lived to assist in swelling that number to upwards of 6000 ; 
and no onu who knows the truth will deny that this great increase may, in a very cod- 
siderable degree, be attributed to Mr. Norton. 

Throughout the whole of our friend's career, calumny or scorn have never dar^dto 
point a finger at him. His course has been honest, upright and straightforward. 
Slander, with her hundred tongues, has not ventured with one of them to breathe a 
breath that would tarnish his fair fame, either as an Odd Fellow or a man. He has 
been — still is — and will be — loved, honoured and esteemed by every member of his Dis- 
trict. In the Lodges he visits he is received as a brother, and his entrance is a certain 
signal for mirth and g^ood humour. Nor is the circle of his acquaintance confined to 
Leed« alone. Many, very many members of the Order, both far and near, know and 
respect him ; and few indeed who have once known him can forget the enjoyment 
they have experienced in his company. 

Some years ago he introduced among the members of the Order the simple, inno- 
cent, but laughter-loving game of *' Simon," and hundreds have since enjoyed the 
mirthful pleasure arising from that joyous game. 

In many parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and in several other places, '* Simon" 
has become as familiar es household words, and numbers' know our friend as *' Simon/' 
or " Thumbs up," who would scarcely know him as Mr. Norton. • 

Mr. Norton was a Deputy at the A. M. C.s at Dudley, Sheffield, Leeds, Bnrj, 
London, Rochdale, York, and the recent one at the Isle of Man, and has now grown 
grey as an Odd Fellow. To sum up all, his character may be compressed into one 
brief 8entence,^-|ie is an Odd Fellow both in principle and practice. 



PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
No. 2. 



* 

Which is the purest kind of water ? 

Are the two gasel which form the atmosphere chemically combined or not ? sod 
prove the combination. 

In what respect does chemical action differ from mechanical ? 

What is combustion ? and is flame absolutely necessary to it ? 

Is a polished metal (as silver) or an earthenware teapot the best to nuke au 
infusion of tea in ? and upon what principle ? 
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TO OUR READERS. 

3iNCE our last Number appeared, many and important changes have been decided 
on in the affArs of Odd Fellowship, and especially in the mode of conducting the 
Magazine. At the A. M. C. held during Whitsun Week, tft the Isle^ of Man, and 
attended by an unprecedented number of Deputies, the most pleasing proof was afforded 
of the rapid and healthy advance which the Order still continues to make in ever 
department, — numbers, extent, and intelligence. W^ shall but briefly notice the prin- 
cipal alterations adopted by this meeting, which are as follow : — 

No penon to be initiated a subscribiiig member above forty years of age,— the extra entrance- 
money commencing at thirty-five years, instead of forty, as at present. 

All Lodges in a District are compelled to belong to the District Foneral Fund. 

Appeals against District Committees to be heard by an Appeal Committee, instead of the Board 
of Dhrectors, as before,— such Committee consisting of the Officers of the Order and eighteen 
p. 0.S from various Districts,— to meet quarterly, at the Board Room. 

The Travelling Relief to be is. 6d. per day only, and the total amount paid by the Districts 
to be equalised according to the number of members returned good in the January Returns, and 
charged accordingly to the various DUtricts. • 

But the alterations coming most diiectly under our notice in this place, is in the 
management of the Magazine, f«r which purpose the sum of ;£100. has. been appro- 
priated ; jf50. of which is to be the salary of an Editor, and the remaining £60. to 
be devoted for the remuneration of the writers of the best original articles, during the 
ensuing year, in prose and poetry. We cannot for a moment doubt that this arrange- 
ment will be the means of bringing into action much latent. talent, which, doubtless, 
exists in the Order ; and we trust those of our brethren, who are among the number 
of its possessors, will shew to the Order and the World that they are worthy such a 
prize. The money granted for this purpose is divided into several sums, which will 
• be apportioned at the end of the ensuing twelve months to those writers who are judged 
worthy, according to the value of the articles they contribute. 

The appointment made in accordance with the above resolution, by placing the 
Magazine in other hands, terminates the connection of the present Conductors with it ; 
they have from time to time participated in its management for near six years ; their 
services were of course gratuitous, until the last year, when a small provision was made 
by the York A. M. C. for their remuneration. They cannot retire from their duty 
without acknowledging their obligations to those contributors who have assisted them , 
* by their pens, in rendering the Magazine, as far as lay in their power, worthy the Order 
of which it was the accredited organ. They must, also, in like manner, acknowledge 
the kindness they have uniformly met with from all persons with whom they have had 
occasion to correspond on subjects connected with the publication, — persons, who, 
though strangers to sight, were become familiar by the cause in which they were 
jointly engaged. 

Their best wishes are with the Magazine, and the great and ennobling cause of 
philanthropy which it has so long and successfully advocated. May it increase and 
prosper, and may Odd Fellowship be so firmly established, on the broad basis of truth 
wd justice, that it may withstand the assaults of time, and be transmitted to future 
generations, a monument for the glory of this our day, — great as our country's great- 
ness, — imjterishable as that country's name. 



BOTANY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Botany is that part of Natural History which treats of Plants ; it is divided into 
four parts, viz.. Vegetable History, which comprises the knowledge of where they are 
produced, the time of flowering, their duration, and the uses to which they are applied 
by man. Vegetable Anatomy, which treats of the structure .of plants. Vegetable 
Physiology, or a knowledge of the growth and functions of plants. And, lastly, Botany, 
(that is properly,) which treats of the specific characters, classifications and names of 
plants. 

Natural philosophers have divided all substances into two great divisions, viz., 
organized and inorganized bodies. 

Organized bodies, are possessed of vitality or Itfe^ as plants and animals. Inor. 
Sanized bodies are not possessed of vitality, as minerals and stones. 
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Althoagh it ii imponlbU to dnw a line lMtiirt«ii tke vegetable and animal kisgdoio, 
and Bay, here endi all limilarity ; yet they can be easily distinguiehed Che onefrmnthe 
other ; for, althoagh they belong to one great daw— «tfae elaas of orgaiazed bodiei— 
yet plants are 4ostitate of the power of locomotion, with which most animals mu 
possessed. AgsiOf the food of plants consists of inoxganized matter, as water, air 
and earthly matter ; whUst the food of animals is wholly made up of oiganized sub* 
stances, — some feeding on yegetables, whilst others prey upon the inferior animals. 

Plants, with Tcry few exoeptioAs, are spread all oyer the surface of the earth ; they 
are the largest and most nnmerous in the warmer climes, and some are wholly confined 
to these regions, as the palm, the fan-tree and the bamboo. In the colder climes the 
varieties are not so n u me f o u s ; and in tiie Polar regions the plants are natnndly stanted 
in their growth, whilst in the extreme parts of tlie northern regions, there is not a plant 
or shrub a foot in height, the greater Tariety being* crj/ptoganwus, that is, such {dants 
as have neither flower nor seed discoverable, as x.knchbns, mossxs, ferns, mush- 
rooms, and FUNGI, or toad-stools. In tiie temperate cone, the pkato of tiie colder 
and warmer climes are blended in happy union, so that in England the greatest yariety 
of plants are to be found, — some being natural, but the greater part being imported. 

Such places as are destitute of yegetation are calFed barren ; the prindpd cansei 
of such l>arrenne$s are either excessiye heat or excessiye cold ; the /inrmer being the 
principal cause of those extensiye deserts which occupy so great a portion of Asia aod 
Africa ; and the latter is the cause of the entire absence of yegetation in the Polar 
circle. But there is another very great cause of barrenness, namely, water, which by 
drifting sand and stones to particular places, render th^m unfit for vegetation. There 
are also various secondary causes which prevent vegetation,— some soils bdng imipng' 
aated with saline matter, and others with minerals, <ce. 

In Lapland, Norway and Sweden, where the winter takes up two-thirds of the 
year, the plants are protected with a slight covering of snow, which is no sooner melted 
by the approach of spring, than the whole vegetable Mngdom is in fall bloom, so rapid 
is the progress of vegetation in these climes. 

A plant is composed of a very few simple elementary organs, consisting chiefly of 
a root, stem, leaves, flowers, fruit and seed. But some plants have no stents, and some 
do not require to have their roots placed in the earth ; and the Bafietia Amoldi has 
neitheir, root, stem nor leaf. This curious plant is generally found growing upon the 
trunks of trees, in the forests of the East India idands ; it consists of a flower-like 
expansion, and the nectary will hold several gallons of water. 

Plants are divided into two great divisions — land and aquatic. 

Plants growing in the sea are chilled marine ; if they are exposed at low water, they 
are called littoral^ that is, shore plants ; if, on the contrary, they g^row in deep water, 
they are called pelagic^ or deep-water plants. 

Plants growing in running water are called fluvial, or river plants ; if they grow in 
marshes, they are called palustrotu plants ; and if they grow in riUs issuing from a 
spring, they are called ybn^ina/ plants. There are about fifty different genera of marine 
plants in the British seas, whilst there are not thirty different genera among the fresh- 
water plants in Britain. 

The land plants are divided into six different species, founded upon tfieir general 
appearance, viz., trees, small trees, shrubs, under-shrubs and herbs. 

A tree is a plant with a single stem, and attains above twenty feet.. A small tree 
never attains above thirty /eet. A shrub never attains fifteen feet, and has branches 
near the bottom. A low shrub is branched Jrom the ground. An under-shnib has 
no buds, and is not above two feet high ; whilst a herb has a softer stalk, which dies 
down every year. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ROOT. 

The root of a plant is that part which is generally found buried in the ground; it 
is the principal organ of a plant, supplying it with food, and keeping it steady in the 
earth. If a tree is planted in a situation which is more exposed on one side than the 
other, it will put out its roots in an opposite direction, and in such a way as to secure 
itself from all danger. Trees growing among rocks, or on a precipice, thrust their roots 
down the sides of the rock, and their fibres into every crevice, however small. 
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Sir Walter Seott, fa the foUiMfiiig Mnes, has wry baautif^Uy daacrtbedi trees im soch 

a situatkm :— 

" Boon K«tai6ioatt«i)ed«frw and wiUU • 
Ea^ (ilant or flower, tia« xaoijiitain cdaild*. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air. 
Hawthorn and hazel mingrted there, 
<The primroee pale, and Tiolet Aowar, 
Found In «ach daft a aamow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade ^de by side, 
Bmblems of punishment and piide, * 

OffiMipad thafr dark hnes with everf alain. 
The weatherobeajten cn«8 retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Orey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Ak^ the a$h and wanior oak 
Ca$tanfik9r in the rifted rock f 
And higher net the pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung. 
Where seeu'd the cUflb to meet on high. 
His bongha atbwift |ha narr9n>ed sk»." 

Ladjf qfthe Lake, Canto l^is. 

The root throws out fibres in erary direotHMit in seareh of food for the plant ; and 
in some instances wteere plants Imto been Ranted in a poor soil, they have been knovn 
to take ^ry curioos directions in aeaBoh of « soil more suitable for them, sometimes 
penetrating through thick walls; 

There are m great Tariety of roots, tmt tiie principle ones arc— the vibbous &oor, 
wliich is made «p of a great nnmber of small threads, having still smaller 'springing 
from dw end of them. As examples of the fibrous root take wheat, barhy and $ra$8. 

The /d^i or jytoo^roo/, also sometimes called the ^tuUe-siaped root, is of two 
kinds, viz., aht^e and ifrmnthed* The aimpie root is either long and taperii^, as the 
carrot, parsnip and beet, or it is like a globe, thieker in the middle than at either end, 
as the turnip. The branched root is very common, the roots of most of the trees and 
shrubs being of this sort. 

The creeping root runs along under the ground, sending out fibres in every direc- 
tion, and shooting up stems at irregular distanoes one from the other, as mint and 
many of the grasses tha^row in dry and sandy soils. 

The buiboua root has the crown on the bottom, as the onion. There are three 
kinds of bulboue roots,-— the' eolid, of which the erocue is an example ; the coated, of 
which the onion is an example ; and the aeaied, of which the lily is an example. 

The tubototts root is a root in which large fleshy knota are to be found, — example, 
the potato. Tuberooa roots have the pow/sr to send out stems either from the eyes or 
crown of the roots. 

There are some few plants that derive their nourishment from other trees, by fixing 
their roots into their trunks ; hence they are called parantieal. The misletoe, fungi, 
lichens, broom-rape, &c., are examples of this class of plants. 

Roots are also classed according to the time of their duration ; but there are only 
three different classes, namely, the annual, biennial and tht perennial. 

By an annual root is meant one that does not live through ttie winter ; that is, it 
is produced faom seed,-— flowers, bears seed aiui dies on the approach of winter. 

The biennial poot is one that bears leaves one year and flowers the next ; but it 
does not live two years, as most of the elementary books on botany assert ; for it only lives 
a year— that is, from the summer of one year to the summer of the next. That 
beautiful flower th^/ojpglow is a biennial. 

The perennial root lasts for more than two years, of which most trees And shrubs 
are examples. 

Grimsby, Lincolnshire, Feb, 16, 1841. ULO. 



IGNORANCE AND KNOWLEDGE, WITH THEIR RESULTS. 

ADDRESSED TO THE ORDER. 

Ignorance is the bane of society, and being in contradistinction to knowledge, 
has the same tendency to retrog^sion as knowledge has to progression. If these two 
opposites are properly understood, and investigated with the view of ascertaining the 
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results tttandaat upon one or tho other, we shall find that slaTery and degradation are 
the results of ignoranee, and that power and infloenoe are the results of knowledge. 
With ignorance there is always an admixture of 8uperstition» and where supentition 
has planted her standard, there the min^ grovels in darkness* without the power of 
dispelling those mists which surround it ; beisause the ignorant man lias not a mind of 
his own, but is always led by the opinions of others. This is the primary cause of the 
extent of the wretchedness and degradation which exists to an awM degree in some of 
the eoflUnental eities. The people, kept in a state of ignorance, are easily deceived, 
and their credulity often leada tiiem to beliere some of the most absurd and fooliib 
superstitions. This is much to be deplored, as the mind here must suffer, the greatest 
slavery, and not unfrequently to the serious injury of the body. Thus it is that meo 
are urged on to actions which are the causes of much misery and disappointment to 
themselTes, and in all probability to others with whom they may be more immediatelj 
connected, for the want of that knowledge whereby they might have been enabled to 
see the result of such deeds or actions, and instead of hastening the thraldom by wliicb 
they have become surrounded, would have caused them to pursue a different ooarse. 
and thereby haTc effected a different and far better result. Again, where ignorance 
prevails, Uiere also does immorality prevail. Their minds being naturally depraved bf 
nature, and having undergone no refinement or cultivation, they are incapable of soar- 
ing above their naturally-engrafted immoral propensities, it growing with their growth, 
and strengthening with their strength, becomes part and parcel of their existence. 
Hence aiises all that intemperance, licentiousness, disease, and premature death, whicb 
so often sullies the pages of history. Had the evils resulting from such vicioas pro- 
pensities been presented to them in lively colours,— had the principles of sound phi- 
losophy been placed before, them, —had the standard of divine truth been planted in 
their hearts,— had the lamp of 'knowledge shed forth its rays to enlighten their under- 
standing, then how widely different wovdd have been the result of these principles to 
those before alluded to. * 

While the ignorant man is ** vain in his own conceits," he also contravenes the 
designs of a gracious Providence who has endowed him with faculties superior to all 
other animals, that he might behold the wonders of the creation, and contemplate the 
mightiness of His power : but the earth holds out no beautie»to him, with the excep- 
tion of those things which contribute most to the gratification of his evil propensities, 
considering the pleasures for the time being all that is worth contemplation, without 
any provision for the future. Ignorance is also an obstacle in the way for the carrying: 
out of all good laws and government. Custom, like second nature, Bhving taken deep 
rootln their minds, and which is, when compared with the narrow limits of their con- 
ceptions, ever prejudicial to any new form or regulation, for the better organization of 
society, either physically or morally ; because they caimot,* or are incapable of,« sum- 
ming up those benefits which are to be derived fro A such law, or code of laws, satis- 
factory, to themselves, they therefore commence a clamour, the standard of opposition 
is raised, and thus an intellectual war commences — the harmony of society is broken, 
and discord, that scourge of nations, lamentably frustrates the progress of knowledge. 
If these conflicting terrors were at any time to gain the ascendancy, and be able to 
maintain that position for any length of time, all that is good would run to ruin^ the 
order of society would be subverted, anarchy established, and total destruction wonid 
then necessarily ensue ; for envy, strife, hatred, and a long train of other evils woqM 
raise up faction after faction, each in their turns cruelly putting to death all who were 
opposed to them, till the' scenes of bloodshed following each other in rapid succession 
would make them become familiarized with tbeir savage deeds, and instead of bein? 
awed at their wicked practices, .they would exult in them with a fiendish and demon- 
like barbarity, — their consciences become seared, their hearts become as adamantine, 
and impregnable to the attacks and cries of humanity, they spurn with disdain the 
hand of friendship which may be held out to rescue them from this fatal epidemic,— 
liring only in themselves, they care not but for their own personal safety, thongh at 
times they are recklessly carried on by their malpractices even to commit suicide, or 
some other desperate act of violence which ends in a premature death. These are somr 
of the evils resulting from ignorance. 

As ignorance is the bane of society, so is knowledge the great chain by which 
society is linked together, the great binge on which Society turns from one munificent 
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act of tindneu to another ; for hy knowledge the heart beeomea expanded, ftnd the 
trndentanding clear and perspienona ; consf qnentiy all that ia pemiciona ia uprooted, 
for the Wiae n>an seea hia own ignorance, knowledge haTing given to him the power of 
discerning and cnltiTating thoae feelinga which are mdst condnctTe to hia wdl-b^g, 
and on which hia happineaa and Aitore proapecta hang. It rendera him 'capable of 
risiBg above, the frowna of the ignorant, imparia nnta him the hand of friendship, and 
mstila into Ma mind all thoae better feelinga which alone can elevate or make one man 
greater than another. Ont of knowledge springs all that is great and gloriooa, — all 
those refined aentimenta which are the ornaments of society, — all those pleasurea which 
are innocent ancLmoat congenial to our natnre as rational beings, are derived from the 
acquisition of onamental knowledge, the pursuit of entertaipiog science, or the prac- 
tice of elegant arts. It ia the material which forma the basis on which wisdom builds 
her temple, sending for^ thoae aublime ideaa which are generated and matured in the 
intellectual, mind under her wiao Inatmctiona. It ia by knowledge that men riae into 
eminence, that light and liberty are difhiaed, and men become acquainted with their 
actual stending in society. 

Aa soon aa the mind of man haa atteined to any degree of knowledge, the faculties 
undergo a change, — ^light breaka in upon him aa a flood, — the miate are dispelled, — 
the dark chambers of hia understanding illumined, and what appeared to him before 
obscured and unintelligible, now atanda out in the moat beautiful and delightful colours ; 
and, dazzled with their brightness, he la at a loss for a time to define the object mqst 
worthy his attention; and auch ia ita influence on thd minda of those who are possessed 
of aptitude of acquirement, that they are borne on from one object to another in 
their pursuite, till they reach the very climax of aequiaition. 

Knowledge comes not by intuition, but it is the result of a careful application of 
the means which God has provided for ua. By diligently searching after that which is 
good, and by atudying deeply into the working of nature, men acquire to themselves the 
power to ** try opinions by experimente, — to reduce principles to practice, — to under- 
stand causea by effects.'' This is the grand distinguishing fSsature of the noblest of all 
sciencea, — the purest of all philosophy ; and this should be the purpose and design of 
every system and society among men. 

When the intrinsic worth of knowledge is duly appreciated, more extensively 
disseminated, and eagerly aought after by the different classes of society, but more 
especially by the working population, then how vastly great will be the decrease of 
crime, which ao often assumes a moat formidable front to the advance of that, which of 
all other bleaaings, is the greatest bestowed upon man. Let the whole mass of the 
population be elevated to the utmost of their capabilities in the acale of intellect^nd 
the possession of a moderate portion of literary taate and scientific information will 
^ease to be an object of diatinction. Let a movement go forward in the Order towards 
the higher regions of intellect, — let every member assiduously apply himself to some 
useful branch of knowledge, keeping in view the economy of nature, without seeking or 
attempting to destroy ite virtoe, — each one moving in hia own sphere or allotted place. 
Let this stimulate ua in thia desirable object, that '* its peacefiil and accordant play of 
operationa will convey a sound of moral melody to the ear more delightful than the 
harmony of the apherea." Let each one strive to promote this, so great and beneficial 
to our intereste, and also national good. Let not our time b^ trifled away by attention 
to the frivoloua anecdotea of intrigue and caprice ; but seek out that aolidlty which ia 
obtained by the atody of thoae thinga which atemp the character and decide Uie destiny 
of our future greatoesa. 

Were we (comprising, aa we do, auch a bulk of the population) individually to use 
the utmost of our exertiona to carry out thia great national benefit, by introducing into 
our Lodges, or Diatricte, the formation of dasaea for adentific and literary purauito, we 
should soon arrive at that perfection which ia the object of our laudable institution, 
uat of making *< better huabanda, better fathera, and better membera of society." Let 
the most intellectual membera be aelected to produce papers on aome scientific, histo- 
^cal, or ot^r subject. After the reading of the same, let each diacuaa ite merite and 
^emerite, iti proper bearing upon society, and Ite tendency towarda amalgamating every 
just and good principle. Thia would excite an intereat in ite meetinga, and ipduce 
Baany of our membera to search after knowledge, that they might make ^emsdvea more 
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■aqmailiteil nitli tke MmiMBOBt ptrto of tkt lawt of nature, audi thni wmU tlMir Minds 
be itorad with that neeemry informatioii lo salatucy in it> effects. 

Let a apirit of iaqiiiry go forth throiigfaovt tkie Order,— let the increaae d <mr 
aambera be the aigsal lor the increase of our knoiriedge, whUA th» sewoeaare gieit 
and avattable, and the Order wiU become the nucleus of information, — the eoaiox of 
ita nvmerons streama wiU be as a grand and mighty riysr, welting out to the miUioDi 
around, an inexhanstible fand of mental enjoyment. The bright himinary of its jim^ 
ciples will blase through the intellectual atmoaphere, — ignorance, with all iti sbiard 
constructions upon cor internal gOTemment, will be thrown far back into the shade, 
and, tike the milky way is to the celestial hemisphere, so will the Order be to tk 
terrestrial hemispheres,— 4ts track will be seen to make its way thrdl^h sU the dark 
abodes of Tiee end ignorance, diffusing its beantifnl motto abroad in their hearts, 
instilling into their minds the object of man's induction into tlui world, and poii^ out 
to them those ** bright beams of hope and happiness which await tliem in another and 
a better world." 

Hitherto we have taken but a partial glimpse of the theory of the subject, without 
adducing any practical form whereby we might arriYC at the conclusion of its prsctiea- 
bility. We will now sdTsnce the subject, and give it a more tangible form. As sosie 
may have previously said, this is sll very good, but how is it to be accomplished ? for 
before we can have scientific dasses, we must have libraries,-^fhis is the prineiptl 
object, and the great absorbing question is, how are these to be obtained ? The answer 
is*, let each one pay one penny per week, and this will make 4s. 4d. for each subscrip- 
tion at the end of the year ; and if there are fifty-two subscribing members in one 
Lodge, taking the average price at 4a. 6d. for each volume, it will purchase fifty voliunes 
of useful works ; this number will make, by circulating the whole, one volame per 
week for each member during the year. Here, then, in one year from the commence- 
ment of the subscriptions, would a library be raised, and if coi\tinued for five years, 
with extras from new members, a library of 300 volumes would be the result ; and 
where greater numbers in a Lodge subscribe, the library must increase at the same ratio ; 
by this means each lodge might furnish itself with every requisite calculated to carry 
out, to tbe fullest extent, all the advantages of an institute. A suitable room might be 
obtained to hold classes in, — these classes to consist of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, history, geography, and any other which might be suggested, to suit the taste 
of all the members,^-to be taught by some efficient persons, selected from the liodge 
or District. And here might the toils of the day be sweetened by the recreation of the 
mental faculties,-— the cares attendant on the working man would be softened down by 
the balmy infusion of his literary acquirements, making his mind healthful and vigorous, 
by receiving that nutritious aliment requisite to keep it in active operation, and alive 
to every important subject. 

If but a few of the most intelligent members in our Lodges were now actively to 
60-operate one with the other In some practical way to carry this object, it might sooa 
be done ; a sufficient number would soon be raised to throw in their pennies, and, with 
those of our brethren who are already members of mechanics' institutes, and whose 
subscription may be depended upon, there is no reason why we should raise that absurd 
idea and popular error, " it can't be done." Where is the man that would not sacrifice 
some little Indulgence to meet this exigence (if it can be so called) of paymg hb 
penny ? Barren, indeed, must that mind be which cannot see the utility of such a 
project, — ^great as the increase of members is now, much greater would it be then,— 
the Order, possessing these peculiarities, would cause it to excel all other socie^es of a 
similar character, embodying within itself all the benefits of sick, travelling, widow and 
orphan and funeral societies, together with the advantage of a meehaniei' institute, 
indnding all the available parts of modem education and fiterary instruction. Under 
these auspices we should stand unrivalled in the scale of importance, — the banner o 
Odd Fellowship would be unfurled in every dty, village and hamlet, and in all proba- 
bility, as time roHs on, it will find its way over the trackless deserts of unexplored 
contittents,— its boundary cannot be fixed, nor its limits defined to any givifti place ; for 
the lilie of demarcation would be swallowed up in Its uiSversality, and Od^ellowskip 
would flourish in every degree of latitude and longitude. 

SBGRBTART HARLBT. 
jLoyal Prinee fffPtate lAdge^ LHetHer DMrict. 
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LOUISA MELVIN. 

A TALE. 

WRITTEN rOft THS ODD FBLLOVTB* aOABTSBLT MAOASXNS» 

BY ALEXANDER C. SHERRIFF, P. G., BRAMLEY DISTRICT. 

Who that has travelled in DeTonshire, that sweetest portion of our merry land, 
has not seen and admired the little village of Bruntwich ! 

It is situated in the centre of the romantic vale which bears the same name, and by 
its side meanders the river Devon, in all the luxuriance of beauty for which it is famed. 

Sloping hills of considerable height, covered with plantations, and here and there 
studded with gentlemen's mansions (rising majestically in the midst of their green parks 
above the trees which surround them) environ the vale on every side ; and the traveller, 
as he halts on the first eminence which affords him a view of the scene beneath, and 
gazes with delight on the white-washed cottages which compose the viUage, might 
suppose that the ancient Arcadia lay before him, so peaceful and Elysian is the scene. 

A green lane, about the middle of the village, leads to a house of more imposing 
appearance than its fellows, and its trelliced front and tolerably extensive flower garden, 
descending to the banks of the river, and bounded by green palisades, render it a 
prominent object in the view. 

This is the parsonage, and at the period when our tale commences, was tenanted 
hy a widower with an only, daughter, the possessor of a person in Uie highest degree 
beautiful, and a mind cultivated and refined. 

Liouisa Melvin was indeed beautiful — far and near her loveliness was noised abroad, 
and her charitable actions was the theme of every tongue. To see her, was to love her; 
like a merciful spirit, she hovered wherever sorrow or sickness called for comfort and 
reliefy and her glad smUe, and words whose very sound was music, breathed sunshine 
and joy around her. 

Her father doated on her. In quick succession, and by one fell disease, a numerous 
family, and at last the beloved being who had given them birth, had gone down to the 
grave, and now his youngest and only one, inheriting the virtues and bearing thte closest 
resemblance to her sainted mother, inherited also the affection of a heart often torn, 
and now leaning on its last stay. For hours he would sit gazing upon her — tracing in 
her features the resemblance we have mentioned, and as he marked every succeeding 
year develope some new beauty of body or of mind, he felt that a treasure was still left 
him, and bowed his head in fervent thankfulness. 

** I have news for you, Louisa," said Mr. Melvin entering the breakfast room one 
morning with an open letter in his hand, '* your uncle Melcomb has at last determined 
to pay us his long-promised visit; he travels post, and will be with us to-morrow." 

" And my cousin Maria?" said Louisa inquiringly. 

** Your cousins Maria and Walter accompany him, and I am glad for your sake that 
it is so ; you will have more agreeable company for a few weeks, than your old father 
can pretend to be." 

'* Oh fie, papa ! you are fishing for a compliment, so you must allow me to dis- 
appoint you this once ; but I shall be so glad to see my dear Maria — you know how 
i^ectionate a girl she is, and how beautiful." 

** I believe she is both, my dear; but you have not mentioned Walter,— is he not 
accomplished and affectionate also ?" 

" He must be a perfect paragon, if we may credit a sister's description of him ; 
hut you forget, papa, that it is ten years since I saw him last. On my two last visits 
^ my uncle he was absent first at school and then at college, and I have almost forgot- 
ten him." 

** Not altogether, then," said the father, smiling. 

'* No, not quite ; for my poor dear aunt used to teaze him on his partiality for me, 
and called me his little sweetlieart ; and girls you know, papa, are famed for having 
capital recollections in matters of that kind." 

** And boySf my dear Louisa, are not very apt to forget such circumstances," 

heplied the finther, as he shook his head in mock solemnity ; ** have a care, Louisa,— 

rave a care that your infantile connexion is not renewed in maturer y^ars. Walter 

Melcomb, if I have been informed rightly, combines with mental capabilities of a high 

Vol. 6— No. 7—2 U. 
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order, the less important g^fts of a handsome person and engaging countenance.— 
Beware, Louisa/' said the old man, laughing as he spoke, — '* beware of so perfect a 
cavalier, he is formed for the conquest of your sex." 

** You forget, papa,'' said Louisa blushing, ** or rather you overlook the fact, that 
so accomplish^ a personage as my Bristol cousin is represented to be, must have seen 
too many city dames to be attracted by a country girl like myself." 

** You do yourself less than justice, my dearest Louisa," said Mr. Melvin affec- 
tionately ; ** he can have seen none more beautiful, and few indeed who can equal you 
in affection and duty," and the fond parent imprinted a kiss upon the cheek of his 
daughter, and handing her the letter, sat down to his morning meal. 

Mr. Melcomb who had married the maternal aunt of Louisa's, was a Bristol 
merchant, who had recently retired from business with an ample fortune. His wife 
had died a few years after the birth of Maria, cut off by consumption, (the same scourge 
which had bereft Mr. Melvin of his fiunily) leaving a son and daughter, whom with her 
latest breath she committed to his care. 

Piously and faithfuUy had he responded to this request, devoting himself to their 
instruction, and watching over their welfare with a solicitude and care zealous sod 
untiring, but rewarded for all by the admiration and respect which they ezdted in the 
circle which they adorned, and their devoted affection to himself. Between Mr. Mdoomb 
and his brother-in-law a mutual feeling of respect had long subsisted, and a friendship 
contracted in eariy life had outlived the shock of misfortune, and the lapse of time. 
Their avocations had for a number of years prevented theirper^ema/ ifi4ercour»e, the one 
being too much engaged with the duties of his holy calling, and the other with a bosinen 
of vast extent, to leave their respective localities, but the friendly feeling was continued 
unimpaired by the occasional visits of the cousins, and a frequent correspondenoe by 
letter. 

" They are coming papa, they are coming ; I can see the carriage through the trees; 
it is just passing Meltsham Park and must be here in half an hour," and Louisa drew 
her father to the window and pointed out the object she had mentioned, as it appeared 
at intervals through the thick foliage of the trees which clothed the eminence it was 
descending. 

Never did the distance from Meltsham Park appear so great to the watchers as on 
this occasion, the half-hour seemed to linger unconscionably, and the carriage to crieep 
with a snail-like pace ; and yet the vehicle descended rapidly, and in less thsui the time 
mentioned by Louisa, she was folded in the arms of her cousin Maria. She had flown 
to the door on the arrival of the party to bid them welcome, but the person of Walter 
descending from the carriage, occasioned a revulsicm of feeling, so violent as to check 
her as she bounded forward, and covered her face and neck with a crimson glow— the 
words died upon her tongue, and a considerable time elapsed before she regained com- 
posure enough to return the salutations of her friends. 

The Walter of her childhood was 80 different from the Walter who now stood 
before her. True, she pictured him as a man, and a handsome man too ; but till the 
moment of seeing him, she had harboured no idea that that circumstance eould in any 
way disturb the freedom and nnreservedness of their former intercourse; the first 
glimpse, however, of his tall form, and the first sound of his manly voice, dissipated 
the illusion, and occasioned a feeling more tumultuous and embarrassing, than she had 
ever before experienced. 

But this feeling gradually subsided. The affectionate manner of Walter, the entire 
absence of all coxcombry and affectation, and more than all, the fascinating eloqaeaoe 
of his conversation, speedily conquered her diffidence ; and the cousins had spent hot 
a very few hours in tba company of each other, before restraint had idtogether diaappsared. 
** You arrived much later than we expected," said Mr. Melvin in the course of tht 
evening ; ** Louisa had been two hours on the watch before she caught the first gtimpse 
of you." 

" Then to Louisa must Walter plead our excuse," replied Mr. Melcomb, ''forsor 
detention must be ascribed to his own proper self and none other. Scarcely a jadbutt^ 
view in this picturesque country could we pass without his pencil being put in requisltiaD, 
and the sober pace and frequent halts which such a line of conduct requited bioaght 
us here so late." 

" You forget, papa, that you encouraged the fault, by praising the ideiity of the 
performances," said Maria. 
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" Ah, I MB old, ami am better eo^uwited with biUe of lading than the fine arU, 
•0 yon take adrantege of my ignorance ; bat we shall snbmit the sketches to the censorship 
of yonr nnde to-morrow, he will be able to detnct nnmberleas fonlts, both in fidelity 
and exeentien ; and in the meantime we detain Walter firom apologising to his cousin 
for compelling her to aet the part of sentinel, and for prolonging her watch so un- 
reasonably/' 

" Well, we will allow the yovng people to settle the matter among theraselTes," said 
Mr. Mehin, ** and as we have some little affiBiif s to transact, they will excuse our absence 
ibr a short time. We will not damp the brillianoy of their conversation, by introducing 
the dry details of business here ;*' and so saying, Mr. Melvin and his brother retired. 

** Humbly, then, I supplicate my fair cousin's forgiveness, and expect it also, for 
two or three reasons. First, I urge that the tamd iH^rein she locates is verily and 
indeed a land of eachantasent, and the merest tyn» in drawing must receive inspiration 
from its beautiee ; next a suspicion that Louisa Melvin is little, if at all, less enthusiastic 
than myself in nature's beauties— for I have a glimmering reminiseence of an exploring 
voyage on the Avon, in which my adventurous cousin accompanied me, and the delight 
she SKpressed ati sight of the cliffs which border the Downs ; and lastly," added Walter, 
ga^g rapturously on the face suffhsed with blushes at his words, and the recollections 
wUch tiisy called up — *<and lastly, I knew not how lovely a being awaited our approach." 

*' Your reasons are excellent, almost as much so as your memory ; what a pity that 
yonr flattery should prevent me firom adding sincerity to your list of virtues." 

" When Louisa knows her cousin Walter better, she will not accuse him of in- 
sincerity," said the young man earnestly. 

** Until which time I suspend my judgment ; but when did my companion in the 
excursion he has mentioned, visit the spot of which, like himself, I have a feint 
recollection?" 

** Often— often," chimed in Maria ; ** I have now a key to the great partiality of 
my brother for Clifton and the Downs, and his multitudinous sketches of the cliffs 
and every other object of which a view can be had from the river. Oh ! I used to rally 
him on his sameness of taste; but I remove my stigma from this time forth and for ever. 
It was the recollection of his cherub cousin that prompted his frequent journeyings, 
and all is Aow accounted for." 

*' You are leagued against me," exclaimed Louisa, ** and I cannot withstand a 
host ; so come, Maria, play us ** Green hills of Tyrol," and say whether the tone of 
my new Broadwood be equal to your Other's present, which your letters have vaunted 
«o of late." 

But Maria insisted that Louisa was more likely to shew the merit of the instrument, 
and do justice to Roiini's beautiful song than herself, and Walter secofided the sug- 
gestion, and earnestly entreated her compliance; and his cousin did play, — and what is 
more, she suny also, and Walter bent over her in breathless ecstasy, fearfhl that one 
note of that sweet voice should escape him ; and so rapt was he— so carried away by 
that delicious performanee, that his father and unde had re-entered the room withoQt 
bis noticing the eircumstance, — and when the tones had ceased, uid the last sound 

" had died into an echo,*' 

and all were loud in prmae, Walter alone spoke not, but his eye told more— much more 
tkan words could do, and Louisa felt her heart beat with a deeper throb of pleasure at 
^^ silent yet eloquent tribute of admiration, than at all the phmdits, warm and sineere 
** <hey were, whidi were lavished on her. 

The £itee of these two beings were linked and fixed from that hour. It is true that 
«yv and weeks elapsed before they breathed in words the passion which their young 
hearts felt, but firom that hour their sonls were knit together — firom that hour they loved 
^^ all the devotedness and depth of a first and early love. 

Together they wandered through the fairy haunts of that delightful vale, and alike 
ii' the bright sunshine, and the calm tranquility of evening, their youthfiil and joyous 
*pirits leveUed in bliss. And theret while the wild flowers bloomed luxuriantly on 
every side, and the river murmured musically at their feet, there their fervent vows of 
coQsiianoy were breathed, and their compact of affection sealed. 

And to her, that gentle and lovely one, what a new and glowing scene of existence 
Pftaeated iteelf— the earth was a paradise — the present, a succession of delights— and 
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the fiLtwe, one long bright noon-day of sonshine, without n lowering demd to oar iCf 
beantj. How fondly and lightly beat her heart, as she listened bloshingly to his 
impassioned eloquence, and heard him describe the bliss that awaited them in after dayi; 
and in trutii a bright prospect had they — ^the consent of parents— the possesdni of 
wealth, talents and besaty — what wonder that tiiey should rear a stmetiire of hapfiiiMis 
upon a foundation apparently so secure. 

Their /lorftn^ came at last, and brought with it agony as deep as their jo]rt had 
been great. Their communion with each other had made the world an Eden, snd 
absence well nigh rendered it a wUdemess. Louisa yisited day by day the spots whoe 

" They had lived and loyed together/* 

but the charm was gone, the enchantment had passed away, and she found no pleasire 
in the scenes themsdves, but only in the reeoUeedons which they brou^t. 

Mr. Meloomb had been engaged in bnsinest from an early period of I^ aad 
although his son would in all probability inherit a considerable fortune upon fail deeeaie, 
he determined that he should not eat the bread of idleness, but be bred to a professua, 
that in the erent of any unforseen accident, he might still have a resource, and that too 
the surest, in himself. His views were ably seconded by Walter, who diose the study 
of medicine, and applied himself to it with a zeal and industry as great as if his fiitiut 
prospects depended upon his success. 

Having completed the necessary course of studies in the Bristol school of madicuM, 
it was arranged that he should visit the metropolis, for the purpose of attending the 
lectures of an eminent anatomist, and witnessing the hospital practise prior to his taking 
the usual degrees. As, however, a few months must intervene before the commeoofr- 
ment of the session, it was determined that the family in the meantime should pay a 
visit to Bmntwich, and the events of that visit we have attempted to detail. 

The progress of the attachment between their children had not been unobserred 
by the fathers. It was matter of no small satisfaction to them that another link was 
about to be added to that chain of affection which had so long bound them to each other, 
and it was settled that the union should take place upon the ret\Lm of Walter firam 
London in the following spring. 

Alas ! how little in our worldly calculations do we think on our frail tenure- of 
life ; another month had not elapsed before the same party revisited the vale of Bmnt- 
wich, but on a far different errand. A mournful cavfdcade issued from the parsonage, 
of which they formed a part — silently and slowly they wended their way to the church- 
yard, and deposited there, the beloved pastor of the village, — Me father qf Loum 
Mehrin. 

She had retired to rest, leaving Mr. Melvin in his usual state of health, diligentiy 
perusing an old Latin work entitled " Prepare to die." In the morning he was fouid 
reclining in his chair as if asleep ; his face was covered with a white cloth, and the 
book he had been reading (open at the last page where the word '* finis" was inscribed) 
was laid upon his breast, with his arms crossed over it, his eyes were closed and a smik 
of reaignation dwelt upon the features.* Louisa threw herself upon the body, and 
in accente of anguish implored him to awake. He stirred not — her entreaties were 
unheard. As the truth burst upon her, her screams were piteous to hear — still the same 
calm smile rested upon his face — she fell lifeless at his feet — he was dead ! 

Louisa accompanied her friends to Bristol, and a short time after her arrival there 
Walter took his departure for London. Time and the consolations of those dear to her 
in some degree mollified the grief of the orphan, but her health had received a shock 
from which it never recovered. The worm was in the bud — that small hectic spot opon 
her cheek-^that bright and swimming eye, shewed that the destroyer of her iusatj had 
marked her for his own. Consumption was hastemng Louisa Mehin to the tomb* 

She declined rapidly, but no word of complaint escaped her. The tear vnrald start 
to her eye as she thought of Walter — of the fond hopes she had cherished, and his 
sorrow for her loss, but she turned to the rock of ages, and prayed for him and for 
herself, and found comfort there. Physicians were called in, but human skiU was 
useless, and they recommended a return to her native vale. Thither her fiiends 
attended her, and for a while she appeared to rally ; so much so, that as some affiur* 

* This is BO fiction, the death of Bishop Jolly was attended by drcumstances exactly steittf* 
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at home demaaded their presence, they left her for a few weeks, and returned to 
Bristol. 

At her feqaest they had not informed Walter of the precise nature of her disease, 
but that her health required a return to Bruntwich, and on their departure she entreated 
that they would persist in the same course. '* Do not inform him yet,'' she said, and 
smiled sadly as she spoke ; " if I recover, we- shall have saved him much grief, and if 
I get worse, he wiU know it too soon. May the blessing of heaven rest upon you 
both." Surprised at the fervour of her benediction, they gazed upon her with emotion, 
affiBctionately they bade her "farewell," and kissing her fervently, left her dissolved 
in tears. 

A few days after their departure, a letter, bearing the London post-mark, arrived 
at Bruntwich. It was addressed to Mr. Mdcomb, for that gentleman anticipating a 
longer stay in Devonshire had directed his letters to be forwarded to him ; and the usual 
defective management of country post-offices, had detained it, after other letters of the 
nme date had been delivered. In case of any letters arriving from Walter before Mr. 
Melcomb's return to Bristol, he had authorised Louisa to open them, and although the 
address was somewhat different from the hand*writing of her lover, ^e was too anxious 
for intelligence to note the circumstance. 

The letter was not from Walter, but it was efmoerfdng him ; it was a com* 
muidcation from a fellow student, informing Mr. Melcomb that his son had fallen from his 
horse, dislocated his shoulder, and was in extreme danger. The letter fell from Louisa's 
hands, and she sunk into a chair ; a deadly sickness came over her, and when the old 
lady with whom she resided entered the room some time afterward, she found her still 
insensible. 

Long— -very long was it before that poor sufferer was revived, and better had it 
been that she had then slept the sleep of death ; but consciousness came at last, and 
widi it the sad remembrance of misery — ^misery to which her weak and declining state 
iU fitted her to bear. Devoutly and humbly she poured out her supplications for 
strength to undergo the sufferings which her " Father in heaven" was pleased to send. 
She arose from her knees comforted and refreshed, and with her resolution taken. 

'* If he be alive," said she, '* I will see him before I die," and she declared to her 
astonished companion, her intention of proceeding immediately to London. In vain 
the old lady protesteid against the madness of her undertaking, and represented her 
emaciated condition as an insuperable objection to her journey. Louisa was not to be 
moved — " God will support me," she said, "in his strength I put my trust." That 
afternoon saw her at the market town of S , waiting for the coach to proceed to 

the metropolis. 

But tiie resolution which had supported her thus far, although it might for a while 
conquer, but could not subdue, disease; one fainting fit succeeded another with frightful 
regularity, and ea«^ succeeding stage saw her rapidly sinking. The assistance of a lady, 
her fellow passenger, had been cheerfully tendered her throughout the journey, but at 
last it was too evident that the hand of death was on her, and when within two stages 
of London, she was carried into the inn — to dib. 

The coach drove on, but the lady who had dealt so kindly, with Louisa remained 
l^nd. A surgeon was sent for, but he could render no assistanoe,"— nature was 
altogether exhausted, and the sufferer's end dr^w nigh. For hours she had not spoken, 
snd so still and deathlike was her countenance, that her attendant supposed she had 
passed away. He was mistaken ; Louisa attempted to raise herself up, and in words 
^^reoralous, and almost inaudible, said, " I would pray,** The lady assisted her to her 
l^ees, and supported her as she knelt. Her eyes were raised to heaven, and her lips 
inoved but emitted no sound. Gradually a smUe, as if in token of acceptance, passed 
across her features — her eye brightened for a moment, and then — closed for ever ! 

Mven upon the incetue of its oum prayer had her spotless spirit ascended to its 
Maker! 

There was nothing to shew the former residence of the dead, or of her friends, a 
^ articles of dress were marked with the initials — L. M., but that circumstance threw 
110 light on either. They found a sufficiency of money to defray the expense of inter- 
^'■Mnt, and the lady who had received her last breath, superintended the preparations, 
and followed her to the grave. 
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Tkere wai an mnuiial itttendanrft of itndents at the anatomical school in — -^slnet, 
for it was the last week of the sessioii, and a lecture of great interest was to be delifered. 
The andienoe had taken their places, and the lecturer was about to oommeBce, when 
Walter Mdcomb» pale, and wearing his arm in a sling, entered the ball. His armal 
created somewhat of a sensation among the studemfcs^it was hie first appearance sinee 
the accident which had confined him some weeks to bed, during part of which his Ufe 
had been deqmired of, and smiles of congrstnlation were ready to meet him as he 
advanced ; even the Professor relaxed so fer from his dignity as to diake him wsnolj 
by the hand, and (blaming his temerity in Tentnring oat so soon) accommodated him 
with a chair at his side. 

A subject for dissection procured from an emissary in the country lay upon the 
tsble, e o feied as usual with a cloth, and Walter took his station at its head. The 
lecturer began, he discoursed of the lungs, and after some preliminary remarks, he 
proceeded to illustrate them on the body before him. The doth was withdrawn, aad 
the knife was about to do ito office, when suddenly the arm of the operator was dram 
back with resistless force, and Walter Melcomb, pushing him aside, bent over the cofpM 
with eyes which seemed bursting from their sockets. A shriek-— « fyeU unesFtUf 
and horrible, which curdled the blood of those who heard it, burst from his lips, and 
he fell prostrate on the body. 

It was some time before they recovered from their astonkhment sufficiently torsiae 
«p the unhappy youth from his fearful resting-place, uid when they did so, he wis 
passive in their hands. He had seen the being whom he idolised— dead, and stretched 
on a dissecting teble, exposed to the profening gase of a hundred eyes, and that a^t 
was his last on earth. A blood-vessel had burst, and Walter Meloomo was in eternity! 

A monument of imposing appearance stends on the south side of Redcliffe church- 
yard in BristoL A lofty elm tree, around which an ivy is entwined, spreads its branches 
above it, and under it rest the bodies of Walter Melcomb and Louisa Melvin. 

"They were lovely in their liven, and in ttieir deaths they were not divided.** 

Prince qf Peace Lodge, Armley. 



THE PAST, PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 

Look back and trace the time that's pas/-^say twenty years ago,—- 
Reflection 'twill not bear,, perhaps ; but stop, do not say so ! 
Think of the youthful days now fled — the gay and happy hours 
You've past at play without oontroul — think of those lovely flowers 
You've pluck'd when wand'ring to and fro, your first love to present. 
Think of the pleasure then at heart, when home your steps were bent*— 
Think of the waltz and merry dance upon the village green. 
And say, ah ! those were happy days, I have, I hove them seen ! 

Look at HiR present time, and see how altered from the past ! 
Those youthful days from us are gone, they cannot always last ; 
More steady thoughts now fill the mind — grave takes the place of gay. 
Your anxious care in business employs you aU the day ; 
Your happy dean fireside at eve, your bottle and your friend ; 
But these for ever will not last — they all must have an end ! 

Look to theyif/ttre time and think, — say twenty years to come,— - 
Your thoughte on time so distant now, will lead you far from home ; 
The days tibat now are puet, seem nought ; — to come, appears an age. 
Time waito for no one, rich or poor,— 3rou'll soon assume the sage ! 
Then make hay while the sun shines, — the motto's good and wise, — 
Defer not till to-morrow,— -its sun to thee may never rise ; 
What's done is past, — consider well, this life is but a span, 
Procrastination is ite thief— reflect, my friends — you can. 

St. Thomas Lodge, London. J. WEST, P. Prov. G. M. 
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ON THE STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. 

Knowledge is power. — ^Bacon. 

Thk advantages firom the poHeaiioii of acientific principles, eminently tend to 
establish that activity of mind, and tiiat predilection for the aeqnirition of usefal 
knowledge, which beneficially inflneaoes it through life, andpcesenti unfailing aonrces 
of enjoyment for the hours of soKtude and leiaure. 

To facilitate the study of chemistry, it is considered in different points of view, 
and thrown into divisions and sub-divisions, so that a person may devote himself to 
any one department of it. The applications of chemistry are so very extensive, that 
there are few individuals of either sex, whatever be their station in society, who will 
not find it useful to them in their various pursuits. 

The possession of the general principles of chemistry enables us to comprehend the 
natural relation of a great variety of events, that form part of the established course of 
nature ; it unfolds the most sublime views of the beau^ and harmony of the universe, 
and developes a plan of vast extent, and of uninterrupted order, whiidi could have been 
conceived only by perfect wisdom, and executed by unbounded power; by withdrawing 
the mind also from the pui suits and amusements that excite the imagination, its 
investigationa may tend, in common with the rest of the physical sciences, to the 
improvement of our intellectual and moral hahits'-to strengUien Ihe faculty of patient 
and accurate thinking, and to substitute trains of feeling, for those which are apt to be 
awskened by the contending interests of men in society, or the imperfect government 
of our own passions. 

Chemitftry has for its objects all the aubstanoes found in, upon, and about our 
globe, and on an intimate acquaintance with its fundamental and general prindplet, 
must depend all our explanations of the nature and properties of bodies, the phenomena 
of combustion, of the solution in water, of the agencies of fire and light, of the pro- 
duction of rain, hail, snow, and of the conversion of dead into living matter by the 
organs of animals and vegetables, and every other science is more or less assisted and 
promoted by chemistry. It is not that frivolous and fruitless pursuit which many think 
it to be, but on the contrary, while its study is eminently qualified to enlarge and 
fertilize the mind, there is no science so fitting to be drawn upon for special and profitable 
application. 

The science of chemistry has been much improved during the last half century. 
Chemists in the present day are not employed to find out the philosopher's stone, nor 
sre they engaged in the prosecution of the science merely to amuse themselves with the 
gnmd phenomena of experiments, they at the present day employ their talents in dis- 
covering the principles by which the various dkanges are effected, and the regularity 
preserved in the vast creation ; but I must here remark, that no effect, however extra- 
ordinary, or however trivial it may appear to us, can ever happen but in consequence 
of some previously established law of unerring nature. 

** Hmm at thy potent niod, effect and cause, 
Walk hand in ban I. accordant to thy laws, 
Rise at volition's call, in groups combined— 
Amuse, delight, instract. and serve mankind. 
Lightnings and storms hia mighty word obey. 
And planets roll when he has marked the waiy . *' 

The forms and appearances of beings and substances are various, and their proper- 
ties are easentiaUy different ; but if we were to accurately analyse them, we should find 
that theic differences consisted not so much in their constituent parts, as in the propor- 
tions of their respective parts ; thus the same principles that form sugar, form also 
charcoal, gum, wax, (dive oil, starch, and all vegetables, namely, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, but in different proportions. It is almost impossible to imagine the multiplicity 
of changes which a body undergoes in a stated time with regard to its oombinationB, 
*>>d its becoming an essential ingredient of other bodies. l%e surfeoe of the earth is 
^cted upon by moisture, and the atmosphere affords its assistance to the formation of 
'^^vgetables no less remarkable for their difference than for ihmr variety ; these in the 
Process of time become the substance of animal matter, whioh may possess beauty and 
cioellenee, and then change its form into inorganic concretes or foetid vapanrs. 

The study of chemistry teaches us the composition of the various gases and iub-^ 
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stances in nature, which otherwise would be fatal to us to meddle with. It is alao i 
study which proves to us the great power and wisdom of the supreme Author of the vast 
universe, a study which expands the mind, and raises it from nature up to natoie's 
God, fitting it for the noblest of purposes. Can the mind of man contemplate anj one 
of the laws of nature without being fully convinced of the wisdom of its Creator. At- 
mospheric air is composed of three gases, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon. Oxygen if 
the chief supporter of combustion, and of animal life, for the blood after it hss passed 
through the arteries of the body, is again returned by the veins to the head, and from 
thence to the lungs, when it absorbs the oxygen from the atmosphere; a chemical 
change then takes place, and the blood is again circulated through the arteries to sapply 
the muscles of the body with their proper nutriment. A man at every inspiration drawi 
in about forty-two cubic inches of atmospheric air, the oxygen of which is absorbed by 
the blood, and the nitrogen and carbon are thrown off ; and with vegetables the reverse 
is the case, nitrogen and carbon are absorbed, and oxygen is thrown out, so that what 
is life to plants is death to us, and what is life to us is death to plants. 

• Common water which is so useful to mankind is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and these two gases when mixed in different proportion, form the most explosive com- 
pounds, which, if ignited, will explode and destroy all that is near it. It is a mixture 
of these two gases that is used in the oxy-hydrogen microscope, which is the most pow- 
erful heat that we can procure, and will melt the hardest substance known, and make an 
entire change in its form and quality; but we cannot destroy it, for matter cannot be 
destroyed by the hand of man, for even in the burning of the fire and the candle, 
although there is a wasting away nothing is destroyed, it is nothing more than a change 
of form. 

Oxygen gas forms a part of all compounds; it may now be seen issuing from the 
nicely -contrived lungs of plants, then it may be pursuing its wondrous course through 
the minutest veins of the body ; now it may be descending in vivifying showers, then 
it may be occupying the highest regions of the atmosphere ; now it may be rolling and 
raging in the vast expansive ocean, then it may be glistening in a tumbler of water at 
your lips; now it may strike and rend the sturdy oak of the forest, then it may be rolled 
as a sweet morsel under the tongue of a babe ; and then we find it in the farioos des- 
tructive and terrible hurricane, devastating forests and alarming whole nations. 

I must here mention a few words on the very important branch of chemical science— 
electricity ; for no person can attain a great height in this science without a knowledge 
of this branch, yet I regret to say, chemists at tiie present day do not pay due attention 
to that branch. 

Electricity is a highly subtile elastic fluid, so light as to effect the most delicate 
balances, capable of moving with extreme velocity, and present in all bodies. There 
is not a single substance in nature that we can examine, but we find electricity present; 
even in the common operation of evaporation of water, there is a development of 
electricity, for there is not a substance in nature that does not contain it in its natural 
state. Electricity in its natural state is inert ; no electrical phenomenon is apparent 
until it is excited, which may be done by friction, chemical action, or change of tem- 
perature ; there the electric equilibrium is disturbed, and the phenomenon prodnced 
is the tendency of the fluid to restore the equilibrium. 

In the study of chemistry it is necessary we should be well acquainted with the 
affinities of various bodies, termed chemical affinity, for this forms a very important 
braneh of the study. If you buy spirits of vdne at any shop, you will think it to be quite 
pure ; but if you mix with this a small quantity of very dry sub-carbonate of potash, 
you will find a quantity of water falls to liie bottom, so by this means you ca9 procure 
the antydious spirit, — meaning without water. Chemical attraction is excited between 
different bodies with difiierent degrees of force ; there is sometimes but little proof 
of its existence, for between some substances it acts very feebly, and between others 
with greater energy. Simple combinations of two particles is a common oocnrrenee, 
the solution of salts in water, the combustion of phosphorus in oxygen gas, and the 
neutralization of pure alkalies by the acids, are all instances of thus sort ; but the 
phenomenon is more complex if a third substance be present, which has a greater 
affinity for one of the elements of the compound, than they have for each other. Thus 
oil has an affinity for the volatile alkali ammonia, and will unite with it, forming a 
soapy substance, called a linement ; but the ammonia has a still greater affinity for 
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sulphuric acid, and hence, if the acid be added to the linement, the alkali will quit tke 
oil and tmite by preference with the acid. If water be put into a solution of camphor in 
alcohol, the water will unite by preference with the alcohol, and the camphor will be set 
free. Sulphuric acid in like manner separates baytes from muriatic acid ; combinations 
and decompositions take place in each of these cases ; thus a combination of the acid 
sniph with ammonia, alcohol with water, and sulphuric acid with baytes, and decom- 
position of the compound forms oil and ammonia, camphor and alcohol and of acid mu- 
riatic and baytes. Those are called single elective affinities, because a substance mani- 
fests as it were a choice for one of the two other uniting with it by preference to the 
exclusion of the other. 

Double elective attraction is when two compounds are mixed together ; thus car- 
bonate of ammonia and muriate of lime be mixed, the lime will leave the muriatic acid 
and unite with the carbonic, and the ammonia will leave the cai'bonic acid and unite 
with the muriatic, thus two decompositions and two combinations take place. 

It is to chemical changes that we are indebted for the beauty, harmony, and regu- 
larity of the universal ; and it is universally admitted that the various functions which 
are so vitally important in the human body, are dependant for their healthfulness on 
certain chemical changes that are perpetually going on in the human frame. 

In this article I have not entered into the practical parts of chemistry, but only 
attempted to show the beauty of the study, and the great advantages arising from a 
knowledge of the science. 

C. G. W. Chemist. 



THK HOME OF THE EAGLE. 

" In most mountainous countries traditions are preserved similar to the present sketch, but not 
always with the same pleasing result." 



Dark bird of the regal crest and plume. 
Oh, what dost thou in the peasant's home, 
And why from the mountains, wild and 

free. 
Comes the proud herald of Liberty } 
Unseen, and far from our gentle vines. 
Thy nest in its lonely glory shines ; 
O'er it the gorgeous sunbeams break, 
And there the avenging storms awake ; 
Then turn, dark bird, from the hamlet 

plain. 
Back to thy home in the clouds again. 

Thus, like a wild harp's trembling tongue, 

Sighing the winds of heaven among ; 

A fair fond mother her sweet thoughts 

sung. 
And oft she watched with a gentle eye 
The form of her first-born slumbering nigh. 
Cradled on earth, and screened by flowers, 
Like a pure seraph in Eden's bowers. 
>She mark'd a speck in the clear blue sky, 
Was it a meteor wandering by ? 
Ah, no, a child of the Alps can tell 
The raven plume of the air king well ; 
And she a bride of the Switzer's band, 
8«ver*d the bird of their own bright land.. 
Therefore she fear'd not, turn'd not pale, 
When theeagle stoop'd to the hunter's vale, 
But hush'd her babe, with a low sweet 

strain, 
Go seek thy home in the clouds again. 
Vol. 6— No. 7—2 X, 



Hark, hark! to an outcry, piercing, wild, 
Jesu Maria, the child, the child ! 
Hark to a gathering sound afar ; 
Never, oh never, Ae fiend of war 
A signal rang to his dark blood hound. 
Shrill, deep as that bugle's fearful sound, 
Woman averted her stricken eye, 
Man rush'd forth with a startling cry. 
Away to the mountains, away, away. 
Whilst seen from far in the blaze of day. 
High soar'd the foe with his helpless prey ; 
Scarce in the forest a pine bough stirr'd, 
Yet slowly— silently— sailed the bird. 
There seem'd to rest in those isles of cloud, 
A sable pall, and a snow-white shroud, 
Darkening the noon of summer's light. 
With a shade more terrible than night. 

Alas, for the mother, and woe, they quail. 
Brave hearts are daunted, and footsteps 

fail; 
They who had shower'd, like rain, their 

blood. 
They who had conquer'd by field 9JMfhflQod, 
Turn'd them from clefts by the earthquake 

rent, 
And all were weary, and worn and ^pent, 
Aye, all had need of their rest, save 

one, 
He stay'd not, spoke not, but onward— on, 
With a quivering lip, and an ey^e of fire, 
The wild roe's lair, and the beA««& pyre, 
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Tht homes of the wind left far behmd, 
Until like a spirit no chain could bind. 
No terrors dannt, and no dangers stay, 
Alone he stood in those heights of day. 
Tet not alone ; with his fadier's God, 
Even as the blest of old have trod, 
His wrapt soul wrestled in mighty pray'r, 
And help in that hour of need was there. 
Oh, blessed love, thou art yictor still, 
What power, save thine, can the deep heart 

fill? 
All earthly things in their turn defy, 
Weep, labour, conquer, do all but die ; 
Spirit immortal ! if wanting thee. 

Could hear'n our latest, our best hope be ? 
That rock with its blood-red traces stain'd, 
Gare dismal proof of the eyry gain'd, 
One bounding step, and tiie hunter stood 
Amid the dark eagle's craYing brood ; 
And there, by the angel of mercy kept, 
His unharm'd babe in its beauty slept. 
Then voices rang through the azure sky. 
And suooour in thousand forms drew nigh, 
But all unheard, for the fight was won. 
And the &ther knelt with Us rescued son, 
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Weeping a torrent, like summer rain, 
O'er eyes that beam'd to his own sgsia. 

The sunny homes of that fidr gresn Tsle, 
Long rang to the soul-inspiring tsle, 
Beauty wept o'er it, and mins^ds gsn 
Undying song to the true and brave. 
Yet never can thought, can word ponrtnj, 
The closing eve of that fearful day, 
When crown'd with laurel and deatUeM 

fame 
Back in his triumph the blest one came. 
The youthful sire to his home drew nighf 
With a breathless, countless legion by; 
Not with the banner and flashing sword, 
Yet proudly borne like a chief restor'd, 
And now they rouse from her angoish deep, 
One who had slumber'd a deathlike sleep. 
Way for the mother, aye, weep and kneel, 
Words are but wind to the thooghti ye 

feel; 
Link hand to hand in the mantle's fold, 
It bears a burden of wealth untold ; 
And take, take back, to the yeaning 

breast 
A trophy won firom the Eagle's Nest. 

S. HEWSON. 



THE ODD FELLOW. 
A TALE. 

WniTTKN CXP&KSSLY FOR THE ODD FELLOWS' MAOAZISC. 

CHAPTER II. 



Tbach me to feel another's wo. 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me.— For k. 



As soon as Lovell felt satisfied that Eglamont was really gone, he turned to the 
young woman who stood sobbing on the same spot, and in terms of mild but strong 
reprobation dwelt upon the imprudence she had manifested in suffering herself to sup- 
pose that she could, under any circumstances, have been honorably connected with • 
person so much aboye her own station in life ; especially, as it was eyident from the 
manner of the libertine, that he did not eyen attempt to yeil his designs, but seemed to 
think the beauty of " the poor girl," the natural perquisite of ^' the ridi and lioentiotts 



man. 



'' Indeed, sir !" answered the young woman, who, if the truth must be told, fttt 
completely astounded at the pointed and, towards the close, somewhat yehement tddress 
of die old gentleman ; " indeed, sir, I didn't think any harm, and I was deceived. 
I own." 

**Yei« were nothing of the sort!" replied Loyell abruptly. ** You ^^^^ 
yourself; you wished to deceiye yourself. You knew that there was a gulph ^ 
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between him and you, and yet ytm miut try to cross it. Well, never mind, — don't be 
cast down. You're not the first that has erred, — I'll answer for it, — and yon may think 
yourself lusky it's no worse." 

** I am thttikfdl indeed to you, sir, I api sure," replied Mary Bmnton ; for that 
WIS the name of the maiden, 

** Don't thank me," returned the old gentleman; *' thank Providence, that has 
opened your eyes to your weakness." 

'* We are all poor weak creatures," answered the young woman with a look of 
intelligence which betrayed that her mind, at least, was not of the common stamp. 
*' The wisest among us is but a poor weak being ; and they who boast of their strength 
little know how soon it may be brought low and humbled, — humbled as I am in your 
opinion, and what is perhaps worse, in my own." 

Lovell eyed her a moment keenly, as if trying to discover whether the air of sim- 
plicity she wore was assumed or real ; then, apparently satisfied with his investigation, 
he answered in a tone much more respectftil and conciliating than that he had before 
made use of. 

*' You have reproved me justly," he said, ** though, I dare say, not intentionally. 
I was wrong, very wrong. Youthful error is, perhaps, of ail others, that which merits 
the least reproof ftrom the aged ; for who can lay his hand upon his heart, and say, whan 
I was young I knew no folly nor indulged no vice ? Weakness and inexperience con- 
joined are indeed but a sorry defence against the cnares and temptations of the world ; 
and God forbid that I, with all my faults and foibles reeking in the sight of heaven, 
should be your judge — that I, who need reproof, should turn r^Mrover — still, I may 
warn !" 

"No don't," exclaimed a voice from behind with a slight Irish accent; ''becase, 
you see, a warning to a pretty girl to kape out of love, is like the old hen's warning to 
the young cock, in Gray's fable, to kape out of the weU. By my sowl, she goes paping 
and wondering, and wondering and paping, till at last in she goes souse over head and 
««», and then who's to blame ? So don't warn for the love of St. Patrick." 

Lovell uid the young woman simultaneously turned their heads, with a stare of 
unfdgned surprise in the direction of the speaker, who was a smart, good-looking young 
man in an undress military jacket, and wMte trousers, and who, with his cap cocked 
knowingly on one side, was sitting on a gate at a little distance. That he perceived the 
marked astonishment of the parties he had addressed, was evident, as he continued 
good-humouredly, — '*By the powers! but you needn't stare so*-I'm no ghost — no 
unsubstantial vision — I'm ''corpora/," by my honour!" he added, touching the stripes 
on his arm to give point to his jest. 

"Whoever you are, I believe your advice was good," gaily answered the old 
gwtleman, who was pleased at the manner of the other, which was joyous and good- 
natured, without being impertinent. 

'* Why, as to who I am." replied the Irishman, " I have the honour to bear her 
^AJUty's commission; that is to say, I'm a non-commissioned officer in the 6th 
dragoons." 

"The deuce you are," answered Lovell, who felt a little puzzled at the conditions 
involved in this explanation. 

" Well, well, I'm something of that sort, anyhow ; I'm a private in a public 
office, — I iiope you*ll allow that. However, I humbly beg pardon for spoiling your 
sarmmt, Arrah ! I'd turn preacher myself to sich a congregation, and never ax for a 
clerk to help me out wid the work. By my sowl, as the flashy young spark, that you 
leathered so nately, said — you're no bad judge of a pretty face." 

" If I have any of your impertinence," said Lovell, taking up the manner and tone 
of the other, and shaking his cane good temperedly at him, " I diall very likley leather 
yott. as you call it." 

"No don't, don't !" answered the Irishman laughing, as he stepped down from 
^^ gate and advanced towards them ; ** and I'll teU you for why,— becase, you see, 
British soldiers don't take leathering so asy — it's a knack they've got ! they can't help 
^^ poor things. They're mightily like " spoilt children,"— it's little bating they get, 
BQd when they do happen upon sich an evint, they take it mighty unkind at the hands 
of those who give it 'em. Howiver, I'll stand your friend this time anyhow ; I'll take 
away iH danger of scandal from you, by seeing this pretty young lady home mys^." 
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** i dare say you will/' replied Lovell ; " but pray who is to take the scandal awiy 
Iram this poor girl then, I shovdd like to know ?" 

" An*t I the boy to do it ? Murther and fire ! won't I bear witness for yoa ? 
Isn't it mysilf that'll proye, afore any justice of the pace in the kingdom, tbat you 
behaved with all proper respict and dacency to the young female ?" and the soldier 
threw up the comers of his eyebrows with a waggish leer at the young woman,* thit 
plainly said he perfectly understood what the old gentleman meant. 
** Confound you !" exclaimed Lorell; "won't you?" 

'* Yes, I will," returned the other, laughing and cutting him short ; " I tell yon, 
by St. Patrick, 111 dear you. I'll relato what an iligant sarmint you preached her, and 
how kindly she took it. Oh foit ! the divil a bit of slander shall come within pistol-sliot 
o' you, barring you'll kape your tongue still about the warning jovl gave her, — that is a 
trifle suspicious you must own yoursilf." 

'* Well, well, haye it your own way," said the old gentleman, smiling, in spite of 
himself, at Uie cool assurance of the other, — ** if the young woman thinks" 

" Not a bit, not a bit," exclaimed the young soldier ; " whoiver heard of a woman 
thinking, and a young woman too ? Would you be so ungaBant as to give a lady the 
trouble of thinking, and you standing by to do it for her ? Don't be boddering yoor 
dear little brains, my jewd, about any sich nonsense as thinking ; but jist tuck yonnelf 
under my arm, give the word of command, and old Argus himself, wid his hundred eya, 
shouldn't wink one of 'em at yon, widout my closing it for him." 

** What do you say, my girl ?" asked LoTell, who thought, indeed, that this would 
be a Tery good opportunity of ending his acquaintance with the young woman ; " will 
you trust yourseLf with this — a-hem — this young — gentleman ? He is a soldier, and 
should be a man of honour.'* 

** It is not needful," answered Mary, mildly but dedsiyely ; '* I haVe but a short 
distance to go, and I am not afraid of any one troubling me. Good bye, sir," she added. 
coming up to Lovell, and shaking him by the hand cordially ; " you have seen, you 
know, all my weakness, but you will not judge me harshly, I am sure ; you have pro- 
mised me you will not, and the tear which now forces itself into your eye is witness for yon 
that you have spoken truth. Good bye," — and repulsing the Irishman, who had 
advanced to her side, with a look and motion which, in spite of bis native and natoral 
self-possession, he found it impossible to withstand, she walked steadily across the mea- 
dow, and was soon hid from their view. 

Our old friend Lovell, who couldn't help enjoying the discomfiture of the Irishman, 
made no comment for some time, but there was something peculiarly disagreeable to that 
personage in the satirical and slightly caustic smile which kept its place, without in the 
least altering its expression, upon the old gentleman's countenance. He tried to laugh, 
— then he whistled, — he made an attempt at a jest, but the speaking eye of Lovell, which 
said, as plainly as eye could speak, ** It is my turn now," silenced hitfi in spite of all he 
could do ; and he stood before him, if not abashed, confounded. 

** Pray, may I ask," said the old gentleman, at length, to the infinite gratification 
of the otiier, breaking silence, ** what may be your name, my good friend ?" 

"Terence O'Reigan," was the answer. "That is, I'm called Mr, Terence O'Reigan, 
in my private capacity, and Corporal O'Reigan when on duty." 

" Then, Mr, or Corporal O'Reigan. whichever title please you best, I think that, 
soldier as you are, you have met with rather more than your match," demurely remarked 
the old gentleman. 

" Hold your blarney," answered the soldier, who, like many others very food of 
" badinage," by no means relished the jest when it turned against him. " What can 
you do wid an inimy that'll neither fight nor capitulate upon honourable 'terms ?" 

" She won't capitulate upon any other terms, however," remarked LovdQ. partly 
speaking to himself and partly addressing the Irishman, — " of that I feel wdl convinced. 
She may be weak, but she is virtuous." 

^' By my fait," oxclaimed the thoughtless soldier, "I'd have her upon any term«i 
if she could only take a fancy to a red jacket." 

" But she can't nor won't," rejoined the old gentleman, who was determined to 
retaliate upon the other. " She didn't even think you worth looking at." 

" That's it," answered the Corporal, whose organ of self-esteem was tolersblr 
developed ; " if she had but looked at me, I'd ha' done it. I'd ha' tickled her thin, 
ni take my oath." 
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" And 1*11 take my oath yoa would have done nothing of the tort," replied LoTell ; 
" she won't bear tickling, either practically or theoretically. She's a cat above yoo, my 
muter ; so the less you say the better." 

" It's a cut, any how/' said the Irishman, with a slightly lachrymose expression of 
ooontenance; " so quarter, old jontleman, — asy, wid your jokes, and let's just hop over 
tiie hidge, and see what that knapsack of yours ia lined with." 

" Hollo !" exclaimed LoyeU, now for the first time recollecting that he had left the 
article in question where John had placed it, on the grass, — " what do you know about 
my knapsack ?" 

** Oh, fait, I'll tell you all about it. It's owing to that knapsack that you are now 
honoured with my company." And the dragoon twirled his mustaches round his finger 
with evident marks of self-satisfaction. 

** For which honour, and I may add pleasure," returned the old gentleman, quietly, 
and at the same time slightly curling the comers of his mouth, " I am infinitely indebted 
to the aforesaid knapsack ; but you were proceeding and I interrupt you." 

** That's jist what I was doing, when the knapsack interrupted me, or at least the 
light of it,'* answered O'Reigan ; ''so what does I do, but I reins up, and a date little 
bit of a colloquy I had wid myself about it. Arrah ! thinks I, my frind, but you were 
in somebody's sarvice, and, m'avoumeen ! but its a pity you should be out o* place, 
idling away your time in this manner. Yon can't be lost, howiver, says I, becase I've 
found you ; and wid dat I ups to him, and very jontly and politely I felt his ribs, and a 
mighty fine fat fellow he was. Well, thinks I, a highly respictable apparence you cut ; 
bat och, grammachree, it isn't al'ays the best covered back that marches in the rear of 
the best iUled stomach ; so Mother Eve's failing got the better o' me, and first I undoes 
one buckle and thin 1 undoes the other, and in I poked my fist, and out I lugged a 
brandy bottle j and right good stuff it was, I promise you." 

** Bight good stuff it trof, I dare say," answered Lovell ; who, though more than 
half disposed to be fuigry, could scarcely keep his countenance. 

" What it was it t«," replied the Irishman ; " I niver tasted it, — I judged by the 
smill, — though I dare say I should, only jist thin I heerd a kind of a skrimmaging, and 
squeaking, and laughing ahind the hedge, and down goes the bottle in a trice." 

** Confound you, then !" exclaimed the old gentleman, ** you've spilt all the brandy, 
I suppose." 

" The divil a drop. What do you take me for ? No, 1 put it in the wallet, and 
buckled it up ; and, having made all safe, I went to see what was the matter." 

*' And so," replied Lovell, ''while you were seeing the brandy bottle safe, we might 
bave been murdered behind the hedge. You are a glorious ally, I must say." 

" Oh, bodder," answered O'Reigan, " isn't it the duty of a good soldier to protict 
the baggage ?" 

LoveU laughed heartily as he said, " If that constitutes a good soldier, I imagine I 
must put in my claim to the title ; for while you were protecting the baggage on the one 
side of the hedge, I was certainly protecting the baggage on the other. So allons^ com- 
rade, and let us see if some friend, more curious even than yourself, hasn't taken a 
greater fancy to it than we may thank him for." / 

The wallet was however safe, and Lovell, who, though he hardly knew why, had 
^ken a sort of fancy to the Irishman, invited him to sit down on the grass and help 
himself to a portion of its contents, (a cold fowl, a loaf of bread, a knife and fork, and 
the before-mentioned bottle of brandy,) an invitation which that personage accepted 
without putting his entertainer to the trouble of repetition. But, as everybody knows, 
*' there is many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip," and Lovell and his newly-found friend 
^ere not destined to the quiet enjoyment of these dainties ; for, no sooner were the par- 
ses seated comfortably, and about to commence their repast, than an interruption of a 
novel and unlooked-for description occurred. The dragoon, indeed, was just raising the 
bottle to his mouth, after having premised the nature of the social duty he was about to 
perform, with — " Here's my sarvice to you, old jontleman, and wishing you may soon 
"^eed it," — when the sound of several persons running with great swiftness along the 
^ain road, hardly preceded the appearance of the parties themselves, who were no other 
than our old acquaintance, John, apparently running a race with two stout and " stal- 
wart" men in the garb of countrjrmen, but who, from the staves which they bore in their 
bauds, might easily be detected as constables ; indeed it would seem from the tired, and, 
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if we may me the word, " maoled" appearance of the whole triunyintc, that a smart 
scuffle had ahroady taken place between them, and that John, who was covered with doit, 
and bleeding proAisely from a cnt on the forehead, had been captured after a desperate 
resistance, and then finslly escaped from his conquerors. 

" Bless my soul !" exclaimed the old gentleman, starting up, *' what's the matter, 
John ? and who are these persons you have been fighting with ?" 

** O, we'll let him see !" answered one of the men savagely. ** We'll let him 
know what it is to resist a hofficer in the execution of his duty.'' 

*' War'hops, Bill !*' interrupted the other, as he regarded the old gentleman with a 
stare of unfeigned amazement ; " mind your eye : take care we ar'n't made Judies of 
ourselves. Tliis here old cretur is as much like t'other one as a short pea is like a 
long 'on." 

*' By hokee, Jack," returned the other, looking alternately at John and liovell, " I 
begins to think you're right ; but who the devil 'ud ha' thought there could be a pair of 
sich queer-looking varmints both let loose at once. They must have escaped from some 
trayeUing menadgery. I wonder if there's any more on 'em in this part of the country ; 
if tiiere is, as we'ye nothing but the description to go by, we shall never find oat the 
right party, and, as sure as eggs is poultry, we've been knocking about the wrong 'un." 

'* You have indeed," replied the old gentleman, who, though the latter part of tbii 
speech was delivered in a low tone, stiU caught the purport of it ; " and, if there be law 
or justice in the land, or if money can buy it, depend upon it you shall pay dearly for 
the act ;" and he returned to his task of wiping the blood and dust from the lace of his 
humble friend. 

The two worthies looked rather aghast at this unexpected denunciation, which, 
coupled as it was with the evident consciousness on the part of him who made it, not 
only of possessing wealth, but the determination to make use of it in the cause of the 
injured party, certainly inspired them with an indefinite sensation of fear ; and, after con- 
suiting together for a moment, one of them advanced, and touching his hat, civilly asked 
Lovell if he would read the warrant he produced, and ascertain ^ he were the party 
described in it. 

Lovell cast his eye over the legal document, and saw at a glance that Eglamont 
had, without a moment's delay, repaired to the next magistrate, and laid an information 
against him, charging him with assaulting his person, &c. In fact, he had at firit 
volunteered to accompany the constables, and point out the offending party, but this 
being upon trial, rather too much trouble for the gentleman, he had, after a fe« 
minutes walk, seceded ; giving them a repeated and accurate description of the general 
appearance of his antagonist, and refreshing their activity with a half-crown piece to 
each of the parties. 

Our readers, who, doubtless, will bear in mind that John was dressed like his 
master, will at once perceive the unfortunate, but natural mistake of the legal myrmidons, 
and Lovell was far too just and too generous to wish to take advantage of an accident ; 
on the contrary be turned to the constables, and answered mildly,—*' I certainly am 
the peraon for whom this warrant is intended." 

** Then you are our prisoner," said the other fellow rather roughly. 

" I am perfectly aware of that," answered Lovell; *' and I am ready to accompany 
you to the magistrates." 

*' Ay, ay, that's right," observed the constable who had first spoken, *' this here 
gen'l'man knows civility, and we'll let him see as we knows civility too. Howsever, 
if you please, we must be marching." 

'' Hark'ee, friend," said John, suddenly stepping in between the officer and Lovell, 
and speaking in a low, but bitter and resolved tone, — " I thinks nothing of the dmbbiDg 
that you've given me, seeing it was intended for my master, and I'd take that and more 
for hiin any day, and say thank'ee into the bargain. You say you must be marching- 
march then, and the quicker the better for you; for I'm persuaded if you stop here 
much longer, it'll not be on your feet 1 March, I tell'ee — my blood's rising— it'« 
getting into my knuckles ; and when it does, I strikes like the sail of a mill in motion, 
and harder nor that." 

Here the constables gave a derisive ** haw, haw !*' and one of them made a motion 
towards the old gentleman; but John stretched out his fist, and contined — " Now don't" 
be ad vised — let **weiV* alone : yon had bettrr not even look saucily at my master. I 
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tlon't say it to brag, but I once saved his life from a raging sea, 'mid a tempest kowUnf 
like a thousand wild beasts ; aod do you think I'm likely to care for the barking of two 
such curs as you ?'' And John once more protruded his arm to the full length, bringing 
it within about two inches of the constable's nose, and certainly di8)>Laying a bunch of 
bones, in the shape of knuckles, of a most formidable description. 

** John 1" exclaimed the old gentleman, who had made several ineffectual attempts 
to cat him short in his defiance, and who, undoubtedly, felt affected at this open display 
of devotedness in his adherent — *' John, I command you — keep the peace — I ' " 

" Master," replied John quietly and respectfully, ** I never disobeyed you in my 
life, and I never will ; but I've said what I meati, and I mean to abide by it." 

LoveU again attempted to expostulate, but at this juncture, the dragoon, who had 
hitherto taken no part in the discussion, but instead had been discussing the merits of 
a wing of the fowl, and a considerable portion of the brandy, first careftiUy corking the 
remainder in the bottle, suddenly sprang to the side of John, at the same time giving 
that inexplicable and inimitable '* Whack I" (seemingly the natural war cry of the 
Irishman) accompanied with the corresponding caper in the air, flourishing in one hand 
Uie bottle by the neck, and in the other, the remains of the fowl stuck on the fork. 

"By St. Patrick, St. DenniH ! and all the Saints in the calendar, — not forgetting 
St. George and the Dragon 1" he shouted ; " but you're right, my man John — or rather 
this old jontleman's man John. Och 1 philliloo whack ! You spalpeens — which of 
you will bring your dirty head this way, and let me crack a bottle wid you ? Come on, 
yott dirty blackguards I The old jontleman shall see fair play, and we'll make a riglar, 
fair, stand-up-fight of it. Lay on, frind John 1 in the name of St. Patrick, and I'm 
the boy that'll stand by you for the honor of ould Ireland I" 

** My good friend," said, or rather screamed LoveU, " I beg of you to keep the 
peace. What has the honour of Ireland to do with me, aad these fellows .'" 

" Let *em come on, and they'll see I Havn't they been bating this youth, and aU 
for nothing at all at all, the murthering stranglebabes ? Look at the buste ; he comes 
on like a lk>u. Let fly, frind John; break his ugly mug for him, and d — n the repairs." 
There was now every prospect of a serious and violent scuffle, for John was cool 
and determined, the Irishman highly excited, and the two constables, who were both 
very powerful men, did not seem to indicate the least wish to shrink from the contest, 
perfectly satisfied that this time, at least, they had the law on their side ; and perhapa 
hoping to make a handle of the present resistance, to extort money from the old 
geatlemaB. They were both, too, armed with heavy staves, and therefore, without 
doubt, considered themselves more than a match for their opponents. 

** I calls on you to assist in keeping the peace," exclaimed one of them to LoveU, 
and at the same moment darted forward, and aimed a savage blow at the head of John, 
bat which, instead of reaching its destination, took place on the bottle of brandy, which 
the corpond had kept flourishing in aU directions. The next moment the constable who 
lud attacked him, was felled to the earth by the ponderous fist of the wary John, 
who, quick as Ughtning, had taken advantage of the other's faUnre in his aim. 

** By the powers !" shouted the corporal, ** he's broken the bottle, and I'U keep 
the j^ace no longer, for he's apUt aU the brandy." So saying, and explaining his jest 
by titfowing the neck of the lamettted bottle over the hedge, he dabbed the fowl foU in 
the face of the other oflloer, who was advancing against him. " There frind," he said, 
" take that now — that's the first fonl blow I iver struck in my life, and I aint ashamed 
of it. Come on, darlinght — don't be bashful ; — have another taste, honey 1" But 
tmth to teU, his opponent did not seem inclined to venture upon him again, but withdrew 
to a little distance with his compeer in distress, as soon as he had risen and recovered 
from the stunning effect of the blow which he had received from John. 

^ Something like a cessation of l^ostiUties having thus taken place, LoveU made use 
of it to represent both to John and the Irishman, that far from serving him,* they 
were actually bringing him into a serious predicament with the laws ; and having 
extracted a reluctant promise from both not to interfere again, he advanced towards the 
^iBcomfited parties, and surrendered himself their prisoner, hinting at the same time 
^^ their little difference might be easily adjusted. Peace being now declared, the old 
g^tleman took upon himself to censure severely the interference of his allies. 

" Had either of you been Odd Fellows/ ' he said, * * this would never have happened, 
for you would then have known that the firft, and most vital principle of aU civilized, 
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of all organized societies, is a prompt and due subnussion to the lavs by which tbey are 
governed. Without this, society would be no longer society; 'tis for this very 
reason that I look upon Odd Fellowship as the best moral school of training, that the 
mind of man, and especially the humble man, can receive. In this he is not only obliged 
to submit to the laws of the Order, but he is taught the manner in which those laws act 
He finds their seeming harshness to be strict necessity, — their individual severity to be 
collective justice : he perceives that that which had seemed at first trivial or unnecessary, 
is based upon sound wisdom, — the offspring of acute reasoning and deep-sighted fore- 
thought ; and above all he is taught, by the rigid manner in which these laws are not 
only enjoined but enforced, that the men he has chosen for associates and brothers feel 
the necessity, the intrinsic, the unmitigable necessity of their inviolable preservation from 
everything in the shape of innovation and misrule. The advantages of the system, as 
acting upon society, begin, then, here. Man is a reasoning and reasonable being, and 
he is soon led to generalise upon the nature of all social laws : he has already seen the 
efficient acting of those by which his own fraternity is governed, — he has seen the almost 
Utopian harmony which pervades their little sphere, and he has traced that harmony to 
its true source — the strict, the religious observance of the laws which bind them. What 
then is his obvious inference ? That the peace, the weU-being, and the harmony of 
society at large can only be supported by the same means, though in a different grade ; 
and he feels that he himself, as one of the community, must suffer by any deviation from 
its legislated rules. Is not then, I ask, that man likely to become *a better subject and 
a better member of society' who has thus obtained an insight, slight though it be, into 
the nature, the * modus operandi,' of sound government; and surely the government of 
Odd Fellowship lays a well-founded claim to that distinction, while its precepts inculcate 
virtue and morality, and its practice sees that its precepts be enforced. John,— I pardon 
you this time ; for I believe your feelings were irritated by the ill-usage you had received 
trom these men. For you, young man, as a soldier, I am surprised you should so far 
have forgot yourself and your duty." 

*' Asy, old jontleman, asy," replied the corporal, *'as a military man, I am bound 
to protect the civil officer, but jist ax your conscience now if either of these is a ctvU 
officer. Besides," he added, with a slight touch of feeling in his voice, ** you fed me 
when I was ahungry, and quinched my thirst when I was dry, and that widout axing too. 
Now — tunder and turf ! — is an Irishman and a soldier, the boy to shrink from his frind 
in a bit of a skrimmage like this ? Do you think so ? If you do, — only say the word, 
and I'll do my share of the job over agin, and take a pleasure in it." And the Irishmin 
brought down his Goliah-like palm upon his brawny thigh, with a slap that sounded 
like the report of a pistol. 

Lovell, who by no means relished thi<3 proposition, hastily turned from his bois- 
terous ally, and in a few minutes made an accommodation with the constables, who, 
finding that they were really likely to be well paid for what beating they had received, 
relapsed into excellent humour, and the whole party repaired to the magistrate's. That 
gentleman no sooner heard the name of Lovell, than he immediately accepted his own 
assurance that he would appear whenever called upon ; and this matter duly adjusted, 
John and the Irishman, wi^ the two constables, who, like many others that begin widi 
fighting, had got excellent friends, all set off togetheic for the town, which was about a 
mile from the house. Mr. Wintown, the magistrate, who knew Lovell perfectly well, 
by reputation, made it his earnest request to him to stop and dine with him, — an invits- 
tion to which, as he had no particular motive in view, he readily consented. 

The cloth had not been long withdrawn, and Wintown had hardly swallowed his 
second glass of wine, when a servant entered the room and informed his master that a 
poor woman from the town was very urgent to see him. The worthy magistrate, whose 
heart was ** open as day to melting charity," immediately claimed and received permission 
of Isovell to withdraw. In a few moments he returned, and there was an evident cloud 
on his brow. 

'* This is a case, Mr. Lovell," he said, after a few moments' pause, '* which docs 
not occur often, but which, when it does, gives an honest man the heart-adie. The poor 
woman who has just now entreated my assistance, and vainly, for you know my means 
are limited, has supported herself by hard industry for the last five years, under circum- 
stances of peculiar hardship. She has struggled hard with her fate, but it has levelled 
her at Ust. This very evening the furniture and effects, by means of which she sop- 
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ported life, and rendered that life comfortable, are to be sold to pay a rent which hai 
been, I doubt not, accomalating; for gome time. This is peculiarly hard, as, in her first 
husband's time, she was tolerably Well off, and her second marriage, which was con- 
sidered highly imprudent, has steeled the hearts of those few who were her friends against 
her ; or, at least, has given them an excuse for withholding their assistance. The fellow 
she chose made a dupe of her by representing himself as a person of property, though I 
believe the only property he ever had was this poor woman's, which he squandered away 
in a foolish and heartless nutnner. This means exhausted, he committed forgery and 
was transported. These circumstances, I think you will agree with me, are an accumu- 
lation of sorrow and trouble sufficient to weigh any one down, without being reduced td 
beggary, or the workhouse, just as old age is creeping in." 

Lovell returned no answer ; but it was evident, by the glistening of his eye, that he 
felt keenly for the poor woman. Suddenly a thought seemed to strike him. ** What 
was the name of her first husband ?" he asked. 

•* Townley," answered Wintown. 

" What !" exclaimed Lovell, springing from his seat with a bound which sent the 
chair spinning from under him, and nearly upsetting the table. *' Forgive me, Mr4 
Wintown," he said ; ** but that name, — you do not know,— perhaps you never heard,— 
1 am under obligations to that man, nay, to this very woman, that no act of mine can 
ever repay. I owe life, liberty, fortune, all to them, or at least to them in part ; but 
they were my strictest, my truest, my staanchest friends. If you knew my story you 
would not wonder at my emotion. Could I, — I am ashamed to ask it, — but could I 
trespass so far upon your patience and time as to get you to accompany me to this per* 
son's house ? If," continued the old gentleman, pacing up and down under the impulse 
of bis excitation,—'* If I were poor, I would give my kist shilling, — I would sell the 
coat off my back to relieve her ,* but I am rich, — I am rich, — and gratefully, most grate- 
fully and humbly do I thank heaven for it." 

Wintown, whose kind and considerate nature saw the pitch of excitement to which 
Lovell had worked his feelings, with a delicacy of sentiment which did his heart infinite 
honour, not only assented to Lovell's proposition, but hurried him into the open air, 
with the hope that the softness and breathing-fragrance of the evening bree2e would lull 
his mind to its accustomed tone, and he had the gratification, after a few minutes' walk, 
to perceive that he had not been mistaken in the remedy he had applied. 

Ere they arrived at their place of destination, they perceived that the work of 
spoliation had already commenced, as they met several persons bearing away some of the 
homely articles of furniture which the unfortunate woman had been able to save out of 
the wreck of her little fortune. As they proceeded, Wintown felt an evident tremor pass 
along the arm which rested on his own, and, turning his head, perceived that Lovell was 
deadly pale. " For God's sake," lie whispered, ** do not thus unman yourself. What 
signifies the taking away of these rubbishing pots and pans, when you can replace them 
with vessels of silver and gold, if you like ?" 

" I do not know !— I do not know !" hurriedly replied Lovell. ** I am not sure 
that even plate of silver or gold can compensate this poor woman for the loss of that 
which long association has rendered almost invaluable. Yet, you may be right, — you 
are right, — but without you could place yourself in my situation, you cannot imagine 
what I feel at seemg the desecration of her hearth ; but I will be firm, and I am glad 
that no one but yourself has seen my weakness." 

On a little spot of grass, before the door of the woman's humble dwelling, were 
arranged the greater part of her domestic furniture, homely, it is true, but neat and 
clean. The auctioneer was at his work, and the thoughtless crowd were laughing and 
jesting around ; perhaps driving off, in the heartless gibe upon another's misery, the 
thought that the same fate was not unlikely destined for some of them ere long. The 
woman herself, now aged, humbly but decently clad, was to be seen through the window 
composedly watching the disrupture of her little household economy, apparently resigned 
to the fate which seemed inevitable, though there was that, in the cold glazed glare of her 
eye, which, to an attentive observer, spoke volumes of what was passing within. 

As the two gentlemen arrived on the green, the auctioneer was just putting up an 
old broken and cracked china jar, once valuable, with the usual — •* What shall we say 
for this ?— this— what shall we call it ?— this article,— yes, it is an article^ and, as it 
can't be defined, it must be an * indefinite article ;* " and the auctioneer grinned at what 
he considered his own wit. 

Vol. 6— No. 7— Y. 
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*' Btggfalf fomr gfnmmatieal pardon/' sidd a very tall and thin feQow, witl^ i| large 
p«tcl» orar one eye, dreased in a shabby suit of black, who was leaning against a post, 
•ad wImmm feoe, so atrongly marked that it almost resembled e mask, yet, nevertMens, 
kora on this occasion a atroog expression of compassion, — ** I think, Mr* Sworn- 
Appraiser, or Mr. Swom-to-aheat, whichever yon like, that yon might find ^ better 
fnbjeot for your ajholar'lik§ jests (which I apprehend yon learned at S»e charity school) 
than this poor widow, who, if she were to be matched with you, as far aa respe^tiblUty 
It OPBoemad, could give you six and beat you at any known game in the world.'' 

TUa raised a laugh at the auctioneer's expense, which he by no means re)i9hQ4< 
** Well then, for this pipkin," he said, contemptuously, ** Mr. lAck-wit." 

** It is lucky that some one should luck wit" returned tbe man, ^* sinee you hatf 
•o much to spare ; but don't let your temper be ' jm/ vp,* Mr, Swindle-poor, or perhaps 
you may get ' knocked down' for it yourself, by mistake." 

Tlda sidly raised another and a heartier laugh, which the appraiser tried to dfOWQ 
by shouting, *' What shall we say for this, I say ? What shall we say f" 

** ru teU you what to say, sir," said LotcU, suddenly commg forward; ** step 
down here, and say what is the amount of this woman's debt, and I'll discharge it." 

** What 1" said a sharp, dapper-looking little man, adyaneing from the erowd ; " I 
am the landlord, sir, of this poor woman ; and, upon my soul, I am Tery sorry for her; 
but are you aware that her rent is two years in mrears, and that it amounts t9 \n 
pounds ?" 

** If it were twenty, sir, or that centupled," returned the old gentleman, taking oat 
his pocket-book, '* you should haTC the money for it. Mr. Wintown," he said, ttddag 
that gentleman aside, '* take these notes,— pay the debt she owes.-^give the other ;^I0 
to her to remove her immediate wants, and then jom me at tiie Crown, wheire I pntap. 
We must finish the evening together. Pardon the trouble I impose en you ; but yoa 
know the excitability of my temperament, and I dare not see this poor creature, for I 
would not willingly make a fool of myself before these people." 

The tall man, who had attentively watched these proceedings, no sooner tav tilif 
notes in the hand of Wintown, who was well known and highly respected, than ke 
exclaimed, '* Three dieers for the old gentleman in the broad-brimmed hat, and * losf 
Mfe to him !' He's a good 'un, and nothing but a good 'un, so give it raou^ my teds." 
That the tall man could not be said to give precept and refuse practiee is certain ; €»r hf 
opened his mouth and the diorus with a shout approaching vastly in sound to the rsaring 
of an enraged bull, which was immediately taken up and re-echoed by the parties prsseot, 
while Lov^ found his retreat suddenly cut off by the assembled crowd. 

The poor widow, whom some officious person had informed of her audden deliversnce, 
now rushed wildly forward, the tears streaming down her face, exclaiming, '* Wfaersis 
he .^ I know him, — my fnend«*>my benefactor. It is Lovell, — I know it is ; fornoat 
but he would waste a thought upon the poor old widow. All else have forsaken nc bat 
God and him I" 

LoveU, who, surrounded as he was by the shouting crowd, yet heard plainly the brokea 
sentence of the poor woman, vainly essayed to escape ; but found himself suddeal^ 
caught 'by the arm by the tall man, who exclaimed, *' Stay, and let her thank yoal-Ht 
will do her good, and it will do use good, it will ; for one so seldom sees a good aetioa 
done and gratitude follow it, that it would do any one good to witness it, if only for 
once." 

It was now too late for Lovell to get away, for the widow had reached him. *' It 
is, it is Lovell I" she screamed, and fell fainting at bis feet. 

(To ^ continued,) 



Peacv is the chief good of a commercial, and indeed of every people. Europesa 
nations, with all their improvements of civilization, are still too near the savage state * 
while they terminate their contests by war. Nothing but self-defence can justify it. 
And if those who decree that it shall take place, under any dreumstaneea but the 
necessity 'of self-defence, were compelled to go into the field in person, it is probabk that 
national disputes would he settled by the intervention of neutral powers, and the sword 
converted into the ploughshare. To avoid war, the direst calamity of human aatare, 
should be the chief object of every humane man and wise minister.-* FtccssMiiff Ktits* 
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MY PORTRAIT; 

TO A BROTHER POET: 

I*H A V9rj stnufe wight, witii a tetj strange natte, 

Unaided bj fortone — anfvroar'd by fame ; 

I am hmnely in perwm, and awkward in apeeeH, 

Yet am willing to learn, thongh unable to teach. 

^mettmet I am aonnj, and buoyant, and g$j 

Ai tbe breeiea and boweri in the bright rnonl^ of Mi^ ; 

Sometiniet, like December, I'm ruf^^ed and rough» 

And heavy, and gloomy, and peevish enough : 

But feelings like these are engendered in life, 

By poverty, toil, disappointment, and strife;— 

But away with reflection, and care, and the rest onH, 

I live for to-day, and I'll just make the best on't. 

I've a passion for woman, and music, and joyance, 
And from children I reap more delight than annoyanoe ; 
As for woman herself, in the season of need, 
Without her this world were a desert indeed 1 

In my evenings of leisure I fly to my books. 
With- their quiet, unclouded, and eloquent looks ! 
Whenever I am with them, sweet visions come o'er me,-- > 
And tt for my choice,— why I read all before me. 
Be it wisdom, or wit, it can ne'er come amiss,-* 
I have learning from thai page— and lai:^hter Irom ikii^ 
So between one and t'other, I manage to sweep 
O'er a great deal of surfece— but seldom go deep. 
In man I love all that is noble and great, 
But war, and oppression, and falsehood I hat^ { 
And oft has my spirit burst forth into song. 
Against every species of riot and wrong. 
I'm B. pleader for freedom in every form. 
For my country I feel patriotic and warm,— 
Still, stm I've no wish to disorder the land, 
With the flame of the tordi, and the flash of the bfand ; 
I'm for measures more gentle, more c^/otn, in sooA,— • 
The movement of morals, the triumph of truth,-— 
And my hope is that men, who are toiling and grieving. 
Will make this fair earth like the heaven they believe in. 

My religion is love — 'tis the noblest and purest, 
And my temple the universe— widest and surest ; 
I worship my God thro' his works, which are feir. 
And the joy of my thou|^ is perpetual prayer. 

I awake to new life with the coming of spring, 
When the lark is aloft with a fetterless wing,— 
When the thorn and the woodbine are bursting with buds. 
And the throida is heard in the depths of the woods,— 
When the verdure grows bright where the rivuleti ifun, 
And the primrose and daisy look up st the sun,—- 
When the iris of April expands o*er the plain. 
And a blessing comes down in the drops of the rain,— 
When the ekies are as pure, and the breezes as mild, 
As th^ smile of my wife, and the kiss of my child ! 

When summer in fulness of beauty is boM, 
1 love to be out with the first blush of morn ; 
And to pause in the field where the mower is blithe. 
Keeping dme with a song to the sweep of his scythe. 
At meridian I love to re- visit the bowers, 
'Mid the murmur of bees, and the breathing of fiowers" ; 
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And there in lome sylTan and ahadowynook. 
To lay myself down on the brink of the brook, 
Where the coa of thering-doTe sounds soothingly near. 
And the light langh of childhood comes sweet to my ear ! 
I love, too, at twilight to rest in the dell. 
Where the wild-rose ia drooping above the green well, — 
When the Yesper-star bums, when the zephyr-wind blows, 
When the lay of the nightingale raffles the rose I 
When silence is round me, below and above, 
And my heart is embued with the spirit of love, — 
When the things that I gaze on grow fairer, and seem 
Lake the fancy-wrought shapes of some young poet's dream. 

In the calm reign of autumn, I*m happy to roam. 
Where the peasant exults in a full harvest home, — 
When the boughs of the orchard with fruitage incline, 
And the clusters are ripe on the stem of the vine, — 
When the leaves of the forest lie scattered and sere, 
And Nature puts on the last smiles of the year, — 
When the lark quits the sky, and the linnet the spray, 
And all things are clad in the garb of decay. 

Aye, and winter to me hath a thousand delights. 
With ita short gloomy days, and its long starry nights ! 
And I love to go forth, ere the dawn to inhale 
The health-breathing fi-eshness that floats in the gale,— 
When the sun riseth red o'er the crest of the hill. 
When the trees of the woodland are hoary and still, — 
When the motion and sound of the streamlet are lost 
In the icy embrace of mysterious frost, — 
When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor. 
And the robin looks in at the cottager's door,— 
When the Spirit of Nature hath folded her wings 
To nourish the seeds of all glorious things ; 
Till the herb and the leaf, and the fruit and the flower, 
Shall awake in the ftilness of splendour and power. 

There's an harvest of knowledge in all that I see, 
For a stone or a leaf is a treasure to me ; 
There's the magic of music in every sound. 
And the aspect of beauty encircles me round ; 
While the fast-gushing joy that I fancy and feel. 
Is more than the language of song can reveal. 

Did Grod set his fountains of light in the skies, 
That man should look up with the tears in his eyes ? 
Did God make this earth so abundant and fair. 
That man should look down with a groan of despair ? 
Did God fill die world with harmonious life, 
That man should go forth with destruction and strife ? 
Did God scatter freedom o'er mountain and wave, 
That man should exist as a tyrant and slave? 
Away with so hopeless, so joyless a creed,-— 
For the soul that believes it-*is darkened indeed ! 

Thus, I've told you, without an intent to deceive. 
Of the things that I love, and the things I believe ; 
If I've glossed my failings, you need not abhor me. 
What I've left untold, other tongues may tell for me : 
I am like a plain dinner, served up in the rough. 
And without any details you'll have quantum tuff! 

JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, P. G. 
Prine* qf WaterloB Lodge^ Hyde, 
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ON THE feFFECTS OF UNION UPON MANKIND. 

Man, in a state of separation and disunion, offers a singular and striking contrast 
to the same being when changed and refined by tiie union of numbers, in that great and 
artificial bond which is denominated society. The merest slave of manual labour, the 
least refined and intellectual being of this great body, may be considered as superior in 
every attainment which constitutes excellence, and which distinguishes man from the 
animal creation, to the most expert savage who resides apart from his fellow-man, and 
lives in solitary disunion. In such a state of solitude the various faculties inherent in 
the 80ul of man remain dormant and unexcited. Few occasions occur, in such a limited 
sphere of action as exists in the life of a savage, as to call forth those varied and multi- 
tudinous powers which are originally deposited witiiin him. The animal faculties alone 
are called into action, as these are sufficient to satisfy the necessities of the body, and to 
gratify those few propensities to enjoyment which he originally feels. Contented if his 
subtilty and skill can ensnare the weaker animals, which he requires as the means of 
existence ; if his courage and strength can overcome the beasts of the forest, who contend 
with him for mastery, he feels none of those higher aspirations, those mental impulses, 
which are considered^as the most important and the most highly prized in a civilised 
state. Sullen and lonely, destitute of foresight, seeking a momentary gratification, and 
regardless of the future, he scarcely can be distinguished from the animals around him 
in his habits, pursuits, and enjoyments. That barrier alone which nature has placed 
between man and the animal creation, and which, however degraded the human soul may 
be, still exists as an insuperable impediment to entire abasement, alone prevents the utter 
prostration of his faculties and his mingling, brute like, with the inferior race. Such is 
the state and condition of mankind in the early stages of his existence, before his faculties 
are developed by the effects produced by union and combination, and before his enjoy- 
ments are multiplied by the mutual talents of every individual, co-operating and acting 
together for the general benefit of the whole. Every circumstance that renders mankind 
mighty and powerful, that renders him attractive and engaging, that gives superiority to 
the refined over the barbarian man, hath originated from that principle of union and co- 
operation which binds the society of every civilised state in one great body. 

The principle of union, like every other faculty of the human mind, is originally 
implanted within us, but remains dormant and unknown until called into action by the 
influence of casual and accidental circumstances. Man, whilst living in a state of 
solitude and disunion from his fellow man, may be said to exist under a condition alto- 
gether incompatible with the general design for which he was created. The varied 
powers with which, he was originally gifted, — those vast conceptions of the human soul 
which are only displayed by man in a state of union, — the skill and dexterity of which he is 
capable, — all remain in a state of slumbering lethargy, unfelt and unexcited. The full 
capability of his being is not developed, but remains secreted, like the leaf within the 
bud, until summoned into perfection by some new and exciting influence. 

It would perhaps be a matter of impossibility to determine from what cause originally 
proceeded the first rude semblance of social union amongst mankind. The principles of 
such a measure might be equally disseminated amongst all ; but some cause or effect 
must arise before this principle would be called into action, and before mutual co-opera- 
tion between individuals would occur. The mere existence of such a feeling in the human 
mind might for ever have remained in a state of quiescence, like any other passion of our 
nature, had it not been roused and excited by some object calculated to summon into 
vitality and action the sensation which had previously slumbered. Many causes, trivial 
perhaps in the opinion of the civilised man of the present day, might originally have 
arisen to produce such a result. The superiority, in point of bodily strength, of one 
savage over another, and the exertion of that strength for the oppression of a weaker 
party, might induce the inferior to co-operate with some other, who had equally suffered, 
in an union of mutual defence and assistance. The incapability of another individuid to 
accomplish an undertaking which would contribute to his happiness and comfort, might 
induce him to seek assistance from his fellow-man in the completion of his design. 
Causes such as these, proceeding either from the oppression practised by one individual 
towards another, or arising from the necessity of mutual assistance in overcoming any 
difficulty, have in all probability originally produced an union between two individuals, 
vhich afterwards has increased and expanded until it has embraced families and nations 
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in the time bond of aMOcictioii. The hkto^ of flaTSge life offers ntiny hufknoef of 
matual kindness and interoonrae durably existing between two indiTiduals, of affectka 
more feithfol and ardent than any, perhaps, which is to be found in a state of higher 
civilisation and amongst men of more cnltitated manners. But this oonce n tr a tioa of the 
fccalties and passions upon one particolar point necessarily does not tend to eolitigBaBd 
expand the original general ideas of the sonl, but rather to confine them to one pa^colsr 
olqect, and to Umit their extension in every other. And it is only when combination tskst 
plsee amongst midtitades,— when the many associate together, — ^when the peonliar dis* 
position and focnlties of the single individoal are so directed by laws and regulations ss 
to be made snbsenrient to the general use, that we can expect to behold that rising sspeet 
of dvitisation which elerates man into a being so widely diiwimilar to his feUow-man in 
a state of barbarism and disunion, as to bear scarely any resemblance to ban but what 
oonsists in the outward feature and form of human nature. How wonderful the differenoe, 
how striking the contrast, between the human being in a state of union and oo-operatioD 
with his fellow-man, and the solitary savage, who roams the trackless forest in pursuit of 
his daily food. Even in those points which alone belong to individual power uid capt- 
bility of bodily exertion, the man of civilisation yields not to the untutored and undkscUed 
■on of Nature. In patient endurance of fatigue, — in maseuline strength and vigour,— 
in arduous and daring enterprise, he is fully oompeteat to contend for masteiy with the 
children of the uncultivated wilderness. If in this peculiar instance, however, a supe- 
riority of power should be claimed for the savage, it is the only point in which the moit 
distant claim even to equality can be established. In every other respect the aggrqgste 
amount of power, centered in the being of society, derivable from association, raises him 
m for beyond the disunited man as he himself, by his position in the scale of animated 
nature, is above the beasts over whom he asserts dominion. 

To detail the various effects proceeding from this union of mankind in large and 
regularly organized bodies, would be to give an account of all those great as well as 
minute inventions and expedients, which have gradually been unfolded, as the uoum 
amongst them became more widely expanded and its principles more universally under-' 
stood. The history of our own country in early times, without descending to the 
examination of darker periods, must be sufficient to convince every r^ecting sad 
observing mind of those mighty and varied changes, — that vast increase of power and 
improvement which has gradually arisen, as the principles of union became more dissemi- 
mted amongst its inhabitants and association more intimately established. 

If we compare the early inhabitant of this island, even when existing under a partial 
degree of union, how far inferior, in all that constitutes deganoe and lefineBsent of lift, 
does he appear, to the man who inhabits the same country at the present day. Vfha 
the humble and rudely-constructed cottage, scareely protecting its master firam ^ 
incfemency of the season, formerly stood where now perhaps the splendid and lordly 
mansion rears itself on high, — ^when the skins of animals, captiaed in the chase, ruddy 
prepared and still more rudely constructed, served as a covering for the hunmii body^^ 
when the kingdom lay under the shadow of widely-extended forests, and all those vaiied 
productions of nature that lay secreted beneath the surface of the earth, remained uasp- 
propriated to the use of man,— when the rude and illiterate feudal lords of those fsrly 
perfodS) dad in their mailed covering, with passions and feelings roused into m*4^ ^ 
essitanent by opposition, led thdr servile vessels to slaughter in avenging um|iasry 
wnmgs ; and when passion and self-aggrandizement, ruling as the dominani aowsnr 
bcfwed down the mass of the community beneath tihe slavish yoke of tyraaoy aop supers 
itition,— 'ages of servility, of slavery, of disunioa, and abasemeafe. Bat no soggMr hid f 
better system of unioB and organisation arisen in the kingdom,«*no sooner hpd the dis» 
pened and disunited natives ^oorne compaeted md massed together hi lam* eottBwni* 
tiMr than-a different spirit arose amongst them,— »a more noble era of intellej^al dawning 
and mentd exoitemeint took place. That spirit of greatness which natiurejbarf pkntedie 
the soul of the meanest peasant began to unfold and assert its o^m digni^ 3 the shniih 
bonds of ignominy which had bound him to servitude and stigmatised hfm so- infomoaar 
WOM burst asunder and disappeared as the sun of union arose i^a juu sad inwardly 
iBwniTied his soul with a consciousness of its own innato d%iaty and worth. Soohwsrt 
the first firoits and advantages arising, from union and co-operstioa In this kh^deai ; 
freedom and independence vindicated, and the right to act and think as the peoidiardii- 
position of each inditidua!, swayed by the impulse of his original genjus,. vMm&f 
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inclined. But thtut were not the only results attending this constant contart of man 
with his ieUow-man. Mental emulation and research began to arise, — splendid disco- 
Tcries in arts and sciences were unfolded, and each indiTidual urged to action by the 
applause of his fellow-man, or sttmulated by the noble impulse of honourable ambition, 
eheerfoUy contributed the full extent of his power and abilities for the general happiness 
sad prosperity of the whole community. The powers of man now rapidly became mul- 
tiplied and enlarged, — the productions of nature were more generally appropriated to his 
lenrioe,— his pursuits and enjoyments embraced a more diffuse and more widely-extended 
iphere, and his faculties enlarging and expanding with the increase of combinalion with 
his feliow-msn, loudly proclaimed that union was the right arm of civilisation. 

Such are a few of the results arising from the effects of this principle in our own 
country, and though but a small portion of those various consequences flowing from such 
a source, yet they may perhaps be deemed as a sufficient proof, that the happiness and 
prosperity, the power and importance of the human race increase with the extent of 
oombination, and that the civilisation of every country is more advanced and refined as 
the system of union, social and moral, amongst its inhabitants, becomes more intimate 
sad perfect. 

H. S. 

8i. Htrberi'9 Lodge, Keawiei. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ART OF PRINTING. 

Amongst the numerous discoveries and inventions which have been made within 
the kst four oenturiei, for the moral and intellectual improvement of mankind, none 
hsva been more conducive to that great end than that to which the present article is 
^oted. The benefits which have been derived from the art, and which it is daily con- 
feiring upon mankind, are too obvious, too well known, to require an elaborate detail ; 
yet I am aiware that the press is looked upon by a large portion of the people, and 
particularly the lower orders, as only an instrument for communicating ideas one to 
another, not having any effect whatever upon the social and moral happiness of man- 
^d ; and they seem to consider the progress of the human mind, as the result of mere 
human experience, unaided by human exertion. But I think that in the present sketch 
we shall be enabled to show, and convince the reader, that we are indebted to the art 
^if printing, not only for that great moral reformation which has taken place within the 
lut three centuries, in the minds, manners, and customs of the people ; but also, that 
it is the principal instrument by which learning is acquired, preserved, and nourished, 
>nd must, in progress of time, bring the minds of the people to that state of perfection 
which they never could have attained had the art never existed. 

No efforts can be more commendable, no objects can be so noble and deeerving of 
^couragement, as those which contribute to the well-being of society, and above all, 
"W reformation and improvement of the human mind. Men of the present day may 
hold up to our view and admiration, the military exploits, and the military talents of 
•Buinent Commanders in former times ; but all the conquests of Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, 
"le Caesars, and all the celebrated Generals who have figured conspicuously in the 
^sls of the world, have been as dross compared to that great and mighty conquest 
'^'^ved by the moral and effectual energies of the press. 

" How greatly," says Dr. Knox, ** has the cause of religion been promoted by the 
"t, must appear vriien it is considered that it has placed these sacred books in the hands 
of every iiiciivictdat, which, besides that they were once locked up in a dead language, 
could not be procured without great difficulty. The numerous comments on them of 
^^^ kind, which tend to promote piety, and to form the Christian philospher, would 
Probably never have been composed, aind certainly would not have eitended their 
peneficiat influence if typography had still been unknown. By that art, the light which 
u to illuminate a dark world, has been placed in a situation more advantageous to the 
^iBision of its rays ; but if it has been the means of illustrating the doctrines, and 
^orcin|; the practice of rdigion, it has also, particularly in the present age, struck at 
■• 'oot of piety and mora! virtue, by propagating opinions fkvourable to the sceptic 
"^ the voluptuary. It has enabled modem authors wantonly to gratify their avarice, 
^^^ vanity, and thdr misanthropy, in disseminating novel systemSySuhversive of the 
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dignity and happiness of human nature. But though the perversion of the art is 
lamentably remarkable in those volumes which issue with ofiensive profusion from the 
vain, the wicked, and the hungry ; yet this good results from the evU, that as truth is 
great, and will prevail, she must derive fresh lustre by displaying the superiority of 
her strength in the conflicts with sophistry. Thus, in whatever light it is viewed, it ha 
deserved respect and attention. From the ingenuity of the contrivance, it has ever 
excited mechanical curiosity — from its intimate connexion with learning, it has justly 
daimed historical notice — and, for its extensive influence on morality, politics and 
religion, it has now become a subject of very important speculation!" 

Illiterate and barbarous nations, or those amongst whom the press has not shed 
its delightful influence, are generally and inevitably the slaves to their superiors; 
deriving what small Information they possess from the chiefs of the land, either civil, 
military, or religious, and for which they are obliged to sell their dearest liberty. The 
art of communicating thought, and of diffusing and extending the common feelings 
and common judgments of mankind, had its gradual improvement as society gradnallj 
improved, and produced a new era in the order of things, which was soon diffused 
through every vein and ramification of community ; and like other new and important 
inventions and discoveries, displayed its importance, first by its imposture, and next 
by its gradual and extensive utility. Only a very limited number could avail themselves 
of the art of writing ; the literati of E^ypt, and those vast dominions in the east which 
held commercial intercourse with it, acted as discoverers of new inventions generally do, 
converted it into a sort of professional privilege, and rendered the art of communicating 
thought as an instrument by which they might degrade and enslave their fellow-men. 

In our own country, or in fact, in any other country, where the least shadow of 
civilisation has appeared, there are few persons, even in the most adverse circumstances 
of life, who do not possess a book of some kind ; the shelves of our libraries are loaded 
with countless volumes in every branch of ancient and modern literature ; thus affording 
every facility for the dissemination of sound and useful knowledge, and for the pro- 
motion of religion and morality amongst the people, — even the humble cottage of the 
peasant has its book-shelf, and although scanty, its owner finds in its contents amuse- 
ment and instruction for the short leisure time he has to spare, — nay, the common 
village pothouse is not thought complete, unless it possesses a few volumes for the 
amusement of its visitors. But let us contrast this with those dark ages prior to the 
invention of the art. 

Before the invention of printing, books were never seen, except in monastericSf 
and the libraries of those persons who were very fond of literature, or very rich, and 
preserved by such as had them with the utmost care, strictly guarded against loss or 
damage equal with their most precious jewels ; and for centuries there was no way of 
procuring a copy of a book but by employing a copyist to transcribe it, the expense 
of which was very great ; and then a book was never lent, without the person borrowing 
it leaving a sufficient security for its return in the same condition in which it was lent ; 
and if the borrower should be so unfortunate as to in any damage or loose any part of 
the original copy, he would generally receive, besides losing the pledge for its securityt 
as a punishment, the curses and execrations of every monastery in that part of the country 
in which so foul a crime was committed. 

The ninth, tenth, and twelfth centuries of the Christian era present to our view a 
period of the darkest and most profound ignorance. The people, guided by the monks, 
whose interest it was to keep them submissive to the yoke of ignorance, were buried in 
the labyrinth of the most degrading superstition. Not only was this confined to tbe 
lower orders of the people, but also amongst those men who pretended to be, and ought 
to have been, the moral and intellectual instructors of the people, — " ^e clergy." 
Wickliff says, in his time, " There were many unable curates that knew not the Ten 
Commandments, ne read their Sauter, ne understand a vase of it." Degrees of divinity 
were conferred upon men who had scarcely read the Bible, or even seen it. In l&K^t 
the University of Wittenberg registered in its acts one Andrew Cavatostad, as bdng 
perfectly qualified to receive the degrees of doctor, which he then did receive, although 
he had the impudence to declare afterwards that he never begun to read the Bible until 
eight years after. It will thus appear that the Bible was very little read, either 
in the church or out of it, in those days ; and it took no great qualificationa to make 
a Doctor of Divinity. The Elector of Mentz Albert, in the year 1530, fonadf 
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acddentally, a Bible lying on his table ; and after having opened it and read a few pages, 
he exclaimed, ** Indeed, I know not what book this is, but this I see, that everything fh 
it is against us V* Marcellus says, *' that, previous to the reformation, a many priests 
and pastors had not so much as seen a Bible.'* And Gerard Listrius says, in a note on 
Erasmus' Moriae Enconviun, " I have known many Doctors in Divinity, ais they were 
called, who have candidly acknowledged that they were fifty years old before they had 
read the Epistlea of St. Paul." We may justly conclude, whilst those persons whose 
duty it was to instruct and enlighten the people entrusted to their care, were in such a 
state of ignorance as not to have read the Bible, or even seen it, that their flock, as they 
were called, must have been in a dreadful condition. But need we wonder at this, when 
we consider the enormous prices at which books were sold, owing to the slow method of 
multiplying them by the pen. In Spain, books were so scarce, that one cppy of the 
Bible, St. Jerome's Epistles, and some volumes of ecclesiastical works, served several 
monasteries. The library, in the monastery of Jona, contained no more than fifteen 
volumes, which had been bequeathed to them by a Spanish monk, A D. 913. Lupus, 
Abbott of Ferrieries, in requesting a friend to lend him a copy of Suetonius, says, '* for 
in this part of the world this work is nowhere to be found." A/iother time he sent a 
special message to a friend to borrow a MS., promising that he would take very great 
care of it, and return it at the first opportunity. Lupus was much devoted to literature, 
and seems, by the various letters we have, to have spared no pains in endeavouring to dis* 
cover old MS., in order to borrow and copy it. In a letter to the Pope he earnestly 
requests the loan of a copy of Cicero and Quintillion, and adds, *' though we have a few 
fragments of them, a complete copy is not to be found in France." In another letter, to 
a brother Abbott, he begs the loan of several scarce MSS., which he promises shsdl be 
returned, as soon as copied, by an honest and fiuthful messenger, that they might not 
either be lost or damaged on ^eir journey back to their owner. He had a very scarce 
MS., whibh he prized very much, and a loan of which had been requested by several of 
his brother Abbotts, but he always refused. At last, he was so teased on all sides for it, 
that he resolved to banish it somewhere, that it might not get destroyed or lost. He 
tells a friend, *' that he may perhaps lend him it when he comes to see him, but that he 
will not trust it with the messenger," whom his friend had sent for it, although a monk, 
and was trustworthy, because he was travelling on foot. The Abbott of Gemblouis, 
having collected together, with great trouble and expense, one hundred and fifty volumes, 
principally consisting of divinity, thought himself master of a splendid library. The 
laws framed for the government of monks in England, in the year 1072, afford another 
proof of the scarcity of books at that period. At the beginning of Lent, the librarian of 
each monastery was ordered to deliver a book to each member of the convent : a 
whole year was allowed for its perusal, and at the returning Lent, those monks who had 
neglected to read the book they had received, were commanded to prostrate themselves 
before the Abbott, and beg his indulgence. About the year 1270, Bishop Nicholas 
bequeathed to the convent of St. Swithins, at Winchester, a Bible, in two large folio 
volumes, with the original annotations ; and for which generous act he had mass celebrated 
^ery day, for the good of his soul, by the monks of the convent. When a book was 
lent to a friend, relation, or any religious house, it was generally accompanied with 
numerous stipulations and restraints ; and the gift of a book to a convent, or any other 
religious order, was considered as one of the best acts a man could perform. Of Uie 
formalities observed in the bequest of a book, the following is an example : — 

'* I, Phillip, of Repyndon, late of Lincoln, give this book, called ' Peter de 
Aureolis,' to the new library to be built within the Church of Lincoln, reserving the use 
and possession of it to Richard Jrysely, Clerk -Cannon and Prebendary of Maltop, in fea, 
and to the term of his lifjp, and afterwards to be given up, and restored to the said 
library, or to the keepers of the same for the time being, faithfully and without delay. 
Written with my own hand, A. D. 1422." 

I mention these instances to shew the extreme scarcity of books previous to the 
invention, and the high estimation at which they were held by persons possessing 
them. 

Plato paid for three short philosophical treatises, the immense sum of ;^375 ; 

about the year 1174, the Homilies of St. Bede, and St. Augustine's Psalter, were sold 

by the monks of Dorchester, a monastery in Winchester, for twelve measures of barley, 

and a large pall, richly embroidered with silver and gold; a bible sold, in the year 1274, 
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in nine Tolumes, with comments and well written, for j^33. 6b. 8d. ; a copy of the 
Roman de la Ron, was sold at Paris, about the year 1400, for £3Z. 68. 6d. The 
CountesB of Anjoa paid for the Homilies of Bishop Haman, two hundred sheep, five 
quarters of wheat, five quarters of barley, and five quarters of millet ; the price of one 
of Wickliff's New Testaments in Enghmd was £2, 168. 8d. 

I might mention other instances of books being sold at enormous prices, but 1 
think enough has been advanced to convince every reflecting mind, that previous to the 
invention of printing, it was impossible for the poorer classes of society to partake of 
that share of learning and of literature to which they were justly entitled. 

If we contrast the above-mentioned prices with the amount received by a working 
man for hii labour, we shall see how for it lay in his power to put by money for the 
purchase of books. About the year 1200, a labourer's wa^e was three halfpence per daf, 
and that of a husbandman, twopence. Wheat, at the same time, was eight sfaiUuigs 
and sixpence per quarter; beef was sold at ten shillings the carcase ; mutton, one shilling 
and fourpence; veal, two shillings and sixpence; pork, two shillings; ale, three halfpence 
per gallon. It will thus appear an utter impossibility for a labouring man, if even he could 
liy by the whole of his week's wages, to save sufficient to purchase books at the enormous 
price at which they were sold. At the slow rate of twopence per day, it would have 
taken the product of the labour of a greater part of his life to purchase one book. 

The working classes were thus plunged into the deepest state of ignorance and 
superstition, and the bright star of knowledge and moral science dimmed by the dark 
cloud of despotism and tyranny. The monks, whose interest it was to keep the lower 
orders in this state, collected all the products of literature to themselves, tried every 
means in their power, practised every species of imposition and delusion, in order that 
they might blind their minds, and by this means be able to extract from them the 
pitiful pence they had so dearly earned— to wit, twopence per day — in order to uphold 
them in a system of wickedness of every description. But this state of things was not 
long to continue. This deplorable condition of society was drawing to a conclusion, an 
important and mighty epoch was brooding, an epoch the greatest the history of the 
world could produce, an epoch which was to overturn for ever that system of despotism 
in which the world was intrammelled ; these petty despots, the monks, fled at its 
approach, it wanted not the aid of naval and military powers, — dishonest kings, princes, 
and ministers, trembled at the sound, which at once with gigantic strength, burst the 
fetters of ignorance — laid superstition, ignorance and bigotry prostrate, — and in a few 
years was beheld built firmly upon their ruins, that great moral fabric, which must ever 
be, or ought to be, the study of future legislators and law makers to uphold. 

Not only were books confined to MS., but in many instances only very few of those 
books were written, in some instances there mi^rht be a dozen ; but considering the 
enormous trouble and expense it would occasion in writting out by hand a many of the 
large massy volumes which have come down to our time, that the number could not 
exceed that, consequently their destruction at all times^ and under all drcumstaaces, 
must have been no unlikely event, and particularly at a time when ignorance and 
superstitution guarded the helm of knowledge and improvement — when perpetual warftre 
was the ruling passion of the day. In the midst of the plunder and rapine of ignorant 
and barbarious soldiers, it is obvious that very few of these books would escape ; some 
were absolutely destroyed, never to be brought to light again, others mutilated and 
rendered imperfect, while the inperfections could never be removed, and thos were 
withdrawn for ever from the perusal and instruction of mankind. 

Since the invention of printing the multiplication of books of all kinds has been 
carried to so great an extent, as almost to render their loss or destruction an utter 
impossibility ; no sooner does one edition of a book become scarce, than anotiier is 
immediately printed ; and the number of copies in some instances are so great, as not 
only to supply our own country for years to come, but also for exportation on the con- 
tinent. I may notice the Penny- Magazine, Ckamben* Joumalj and many other 
popular publications of the day, the proprietors of which are eirculating weekly both at 
home and abroad an immense number, as would almost appear impossible to those 
unacquainted with the powers of the press. " Before the art of printing," says the 
Auhery Manuscript, ** old wives' tales were ingenious, and since printing came in 
fashion, till a little time before the civil wurs, the ordinary sort of people were not 
taught to read; now a days, (1686) books are common, and most of the poor peo|^ 
understand letters, and the many good books, and the variety of turns of affairs have 
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put all th« old ftibles out of dooT%; and the dinne arts of printing, and gunpowder (!) 
have frightened away Robin Good Fellow and the Friars/' 

The number of newspapers published in England, Ireland, and Scotland, in 1837, 
was about 370 ; of which 51 were published in London, and 1 90 in the English provinces, 
53 in Scotland, and 76 in Ireland ; the stamps annually issued for these newspapers, 
amount lo about 45,000,000, and the paper required for their annual supply, is 90,000 
reams. The number of cheap weekly publications issued out of London in 1837, were 
50; of which, namely, CAambert' Journal, Saturday Maffaaine, Penny Cyclopaedia, 
Mirror, Meehaam§* Moffomne, and the Jjoneei, are circulating annually not less than 
12,000,^100 copies. The number of periodicals iasned on the fixat day of the month 
from Paternoster Row, amount annually to about dvOOOy'OOO. We du^ fairly state 
the amount of ^leiidiGals pointed and circulated -in the united kingdom in 1837, in- 
cluding newspapeiPS, :to be at 100,000,000 ; a greater.number, we may assert without 
eKaggeration, than was printed '£rom the discovery of the art te 4he end of the fifteenth 
century. I may also •notise gsammais, dictionaries, spelling books, aritbmeiics, and 
other bool&s of leducation, whidi are multiplied in such quantities as almost to be 
innumeiftUe. ^Murray's grammar, within the last few years, has gone ihrough about 
100 editions, amounting .io near 200,000 copies ; Mover's spelling book has gone 
througih 180 editions ; WalkerU-«nd Johnson's dictionaries are circulating annually an 
immense number, which, were it not for that state of perfection to which the British 
press has been brought, oould never beatteined. And considering the manner in which 
these kind of books are destroyed under the careless hand of the school boy, they would 
soon.beeome scarce, and thus learning would be retarded, and man plmiged into the 
gulph of aaperstitiDn and ignorance ; but the number. printed is so^ieat, that no soo^r 
is one destroyed, than by applying to>the bookseller, or printer, another can be procured 
of the same edition, at a very trifling cost. Previous to the invention of printing, it 
would hanre taken a woriEing man's whole year's wages to have bought a spelling book 
or grammar ; and ihen, if the book was scarce, the transfer by purchase was often 
conducted in a manner as droumspect, and guarded by strict legal evidence, as was 
necessary in the sale and purchase of an estate. 

I have thus for shown the invention of printing, as I steted in my beginning, to be 
the only means by which knowledge can be propagated to any extent. It will appear 
obvious to the reader, that the people must advance in the scale of civilization, as 
knowledge is difiused amongst them ; and it is obvious too, that the further the people 
are advanced in civilization, the greater extent of happiness they must enjoy. Thus 
printing has not only caused a greater supply of books, but those books have caused 
a greater supply of happiness. In former times, before the invention of printing, the 
lower orders of people were in a perfect state of misery and wretehedness, subjects, 
or vassals, of rich lords, consequenUy subject to a system of tyranny and oppression of 
the grossest kind, and constantly embroiled in quarrels with each other, whidi generally 
ended in sheddini; the blood 4)f some of these .viotimS'Of ignorance. Thus they were 
not only deprived of the means of communicating knowledge to each other, but were 
in constant dread of perishing by the lawless hand of their enemies. And also, the 
lords of the soil, as theyweite edled, imposed upon them the most laborious work, 
with the most rigorous.penalty if not performed ; he gave, or lent, to them, a certain 
poition of land, with the express condition that they «Diould keep it in cultivation, and 
pay to him a certain part of ita produce, which generally amounted to as much as the 
land would grow ; and if this was not complied with, if tiie poor peasant should be so 
unfortunate that Ida piece of dand would not produce sufficient tfor the satisfiBiction of 
his rich lord, and for his own maintenance, he, his wife, and his little ones, were 
deprived of their house, turned out of the habitotion they had .part of the .year enjoyed, 
to wander about, the country like beasts of burthen, in search c^ the common necessaries 
of life. I do net stete this as a mere individual instence, but it was constently occurring. 
It will thus appear that very little happiness could exist under this stete of things, at a 
thne when all theknowledge, all the wealth, and all the power was monopoliz^ed into 
the hands of the rich and the lawless, — when that soil, which hasbeen given to man by 
Mb great and bountifbl Creator, as a means by which he may live happy and prosperous, 
is tnmsferred into the liands of the great, in order that they may tyrannize over and 
oppress the poor, and take from them that, which by the laws of God, they were entitled 
to the first fruits. 

H. J, WHITING, 
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LINES WRITTEN BY AN OLD WORKMAN ON VIEWING 
RIPON CHURCHYARD AND BONEHOUSE. 



If I should tell the state I'm in, 
My diet's mean, my clothing thin, 
Old sinftd Adhm little knew 
The toils I've had to struggle through. 
But age and want, «that matchless pair, 
Have met to pluck my hoary hair; 
My fnrrow'd brow and cheeks proclaim 
The weakness of my tottering firame. 
Now s(ung by deep distress, I be 
Tom down by age and poYcarty ; 
My wearied limbs I long to quit. 
And fly to heaven, shonkl God permit. 
Arriv'd at three score years and ten, 
The common age of mortal men, 
I search for some sad, lonely shade. 
Where soon this body must be laid; 
And now yon churchyard I survey, 
Where thousands' mingled ashes lay, 
Destin'd to that small space of soil, 
Prepar'd for rest firom care and toil. 
My bosom heaves, my blood runs thin, 
To read the names of friends and kin ; 
Soon that great level I shall find. 
For richt for poor, and all mankind. 



a: 
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For I could see no difference there 
Between the peasant and the peer ! 
But what most stung me to the heart, 
Was a lone cell that stands apart, 
Where pile on pile on pillars rais'd 
Are human skidls ; — I stood amaz'dri 
What sighs thenthrobb'd within my breast! 
What guilt my conscience tiien oppress'd! 
To see man in his shatter'd state. 
That head whichonce was high and great, 
Is levell'd here with infants' feet ! 
Thy treacherous gold did disappear, 
It could not baQ, but left thee here! 
Those sparkling eyes wfaidi once did shine, 
And occupy that skull of thine. 
Have now for ever lost their light, 
And left thee in these shades of night; 
Thy flesh which once was costly M, 
With which these poor dry iKmes were dad, 
Which thou with care didst save from cold, 
Is mingled here amongst the mould. 
And when I left that sacred ground, 
I heard the death-bell's solemn aound. 
Which wam'd me that before 'tis long* 
I must return to join the throng ! 

J. C. 



ON AN INFANT SLEEPING. 

BY BARTHOLOMEW BROWN, 
(Author of " Poemg lUHgimu, Moral and IfuirueHoe^") 



Sleep on, fair innocent of love. 

Emblem of angels blest ! 
They guard thy slumbers from above, 

And smile to see thee rest. 

Upon thy lovely mother's knee, 

Protected well thou art ! 
Read in those looks her care for thee- 

Nor will that care depart. 

I saw thy parent's bosom heave 

A still, but feeble sigh. 
To see her child divinely breathe,— 

A gift from the Most High. 

Soft on thy lips a sweet embrace. 
She gave unknown to thee ; 



And view'd her image in thy face, 
With calm tranquility. 

The eye of tenderness appears. 
Where'er the glance is cast, 

They were suffus'd with joyous tears, 
And will whilst life shall kst. 

Fairest of nature's work art thou,— 

Above the whole caress'd ; 
Heaven's likeness sits upon thy brow, 

And peace enwraps thy breast. 

Sleep on, sweet babe ! for thou need'sticBr 

No injury nor dread ; 
For thy dear mother holds thee near 

To her reclining head ! 
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VALENTINE VINCENT. 

WRITTBtr axrSXttLT POB THB MAAAZIMK. 

BY GEO. P. JENNINGS. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Bgfieetum9 and Adventure* anumg the Tombe. 

Valkntinb almost mechanically obeyed the stranger's request, and followed him 
out of the house. *' I have matters of great import to speak to you of/' said the latter ; 
*' but this is hardly the place, some of these loitering tipplers might be parties to our 
conference* and that would spoil all— follow me a few steps farther. You have nothing 
to fear." So saying the stranger led the way to a gate which stood not many yards 
distant, and in a fiew minutes ^ey stood within the old churchyard of the parish. 

Of all places calculated to furnish the contemplatiye mind with food for reflection, 
and to bring into action the inmost springs of feeling, a country churchyard is the 
most adiqpted for such a purpose. The churchyard of a populous town, with its 
parement of flat stones, while the bustle of trade, the laugh of outbursting joy, 
the wrangling of dissipation, or the reek of a neighbouring tap room, are only dirided 
from the precincts of the dead by a low wall or open ridling, or perhaps intrude on 
them without any dirision at all, fails in producing the same effects. We there see 
nothing to awaken the feelings of respect, or to be in unison with the solemnity and 
quietude which ought to be inseparable from the place ; but the contrast gives a repul- 
siTO riew of humanity, by the forced comparison between the silepce of the regions of 
the dead, and the turbulence of the liring. Mortality is deprived of the solemn and 
imprestrve portion of its character, and we only behold the cold formal memorials of 
the parish sexton. The modem gardens, now so fashionable, for planting the decayed 
blanches of mankind, the joint stock cemeteries of the present day, with their *' fine, 
dry, sandy soil," are in tUs sense still worse, though they are as an object of practical 
utility to society, a great improTcment on the old plan ; but it is at utter Tariance 
with good sense to make a burying place a scene of fashionable resort, and deck it out 
for a promenade. I do not like to see cemeteries garnished with flower beds ; there 
is too much of a forced union between the freshness and loveliness of nature, and the 
ultimate decay of mortality. Flowers blooming on the grave of a rustic beauty, or 
village worthy,— placed there by the hand of affection or respect, are a tribute to the 
memory of the departed, no less appropriate than pleasing ; but the systematic laying 
out of a burying ground like a garden, gives an association of ideas (or rather an 
attempt to anociate ideas) which must be for ever discordant, and reminds one of 
Hogarth's excellent burlesque of a pair of spectacles on a whitened skull. Death should 
be regarded as what it is — solemn and impressive ; neither horrified and caricatured 
by the poetaster and stone-cutter, nor tricked out with a garland of flowers, to be an 
apology for a fashionable lounge. 

In one respect we have certainly improved on former times^n the way of monu- 
mental records and epitaphs. Every one knows what numberless instances of doggrel 
rhyme, bad spelling, and worse sense, disgraced almost every churchyard in the 
kingdom. But the monuments of the richer class are still open to very great objection ; 
the language of the tomb ought to be the language of truth, and the memory of the 
departed should certainly never be garnished with fictitious virtues, though the mantle 
of silence be appropriately cast over his foibles. How often are we forced to turn from 
a glittering tomb, bedecked with urns and cherubims, with any feelings but those of 
respect and veneration. But how differently do we regard the place rendered sacred by 
containing the ashes of the truly great ! How is the mind affected by the thought that 
but a few feet beneath us lie the ashes of those endeared to posterity by the possession 
sud exercise of so many virtues 1 The patriot, the philosopher, or the philanthropist 
are mute in death ; their dust lies undistinguished beneath our feet, but their spirit is 
around us,-"we feel its presence, and acknowledge its power, by a silent homage of 
reverence, which the gaudy sepulchre of wealth or title might fail to produce. And 
what a lesson is here for succeeding generations, to stimulate them in the work of 
^oing good! though marble and sculpture may not form their tomb, and a simple stone 
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be the only mark of their restiag place, they eaa aecure the noblest of all epitaphs— 
the reapect and eateem of poaterity I 

** Honour and shame fh>m no con4itk>n rise. 
Act well yow part— tbere all tlia honour lies !** 

The ehnrchyard of Elleamere waa beantifal, and not only beantifal, bat one of 
the moat beantifbl of ita kind ; and long must be the aearch, and keen the obienration, 
to diaeoTer a place where the wvrld-iSok wanderer tiie *' gentie lover of natore''— 
oonld aooner ohoae aa the resting place for his weary bones, to sleep their last long 
sleep in qidet. It waa pitaated on the anmmit of « 'tolerably high hill, oTerlodfiag the 
village*; while immediately at its baae flowed the plaeid watera of a large kke, extending 
aeveral mllea^ en the ether eide el which, a fine extent of ocmntry waa viaibla, richly 
variegated with com fielda and meadowa. Here and there a Uttie tvy-covered ateq^. 
and a Ught thin ouriing amoke denoted the ezistenee of .a raral hamlet { and nkoie^aa 
one lordly doaudn ehonmd tiie rich green of itopark, and the deep riiade'of its sged 
woods, while the aeene waa bounded 4^ .the dim ootiine of a long nuige of Mb, whose 
vslea and hoUowa had once resounded with the war-osy of Brlt^'a emi^lieat warrion, 
and had been UloasiBed by the sanguinary flamea of Druidical eeramonies. 

Such waa the place whioh Valentine >aiid the atranger had •now enteiedj theaaoon 
was shining with her fiiUeat, calmeat light, and ahed over the >landaeape ibhe serene 
aoftneas ao pleasing and consiatent with the atiUneas which everywhere reigned anNud, 
rendered yet more than commonly impressive, aa the deep tone of the •clock, which 
toUed forth aa they entered the gate, dyed away in eoho on the distant hills, sad 
showing the atill, calm watera of the lake, like mh emblem of the deer heaven expanded 
above Uiem. 

*' I aball not detain you long," saidthe stranger as he softly closed'tbe gate behind 
them, *' but the matter on idiich we have to epedk, demands the utmost seeiesy ;.thif 
«i«st be my apology for bringing yon hither." 

" We are at any rate snffioiently private here, ao now to your errand," replied 
Valentine, who felt aome misgivings as to the character of Us companion ; ** batiiist 
let me know to whom I am speidcing/' 

" Have you forgotten the lone house on themoorsof Cumberland, anditssednded 
inhabitanto ?" 

" No," repUed he, '* I remember them but too well ; but you are surely not the 
owner of that place ; your name is not " 

** It is Cyril Gaspard," said the atranger, stopping short near ^e waU of <the 
chnrdh ; ''and it is for you that I have revisited this place, from whidhlor 'twenty 
•years I have* been an exile-— an outcast." 

'* For me 1 what could induce youto exert yourself so -much in any behstf, who 
am a stranger to you ; and bow coidd yon be ao interested for vae, aaito takeao^gieat 
a trouble for my welfare ?" 

'* Tour name is Valentine Vincent," said Gaspard, not noticing or replying to 
his inquiry. 

" It is." 

** Can yon inform me how you obtained that name ?" 

**It was given to-me by the person at whose door I was left an abandoned iofut, 
in conaequeoce of some linen being so -marked." 

" But you know not your birth and parentage ?" 

** That, alas, is a mystery ; a mystery which I have for 'yeans endeavoured vsialgf 
to unravel, and toobtein a knowledge of which I should scarcely ;think dearly bosght 
at the price of life itself. If it is in your power-*-—— " 

■'* Stay," said Gaspard, " thia is not a place for auch -emotiona as'theae; and^for 
your quesUons, let it suffice, that you are not so great a stranger to me as you iaagina 
•—'that nonst content you for the present." 

** For the love of heaven," exebdmed Valentine, falling on his knees, " tf it be 
in your power, relieve the intensity of my feelings. . Who am I ?— <whatis my birth ?— 
have I " 

'* I have already told you that what I have now said must content yoafortbe 
present. I have said it must, and what I say, I mean." 

<• I must know " 
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" Nay, you must wait my time ; no living mortal knows your secret but me ; but 
there shall another know it soon, one who would think silence cheaply purchased by 
half the land which glistens before us in that mellow light ; trust to me, and by the 
holiness of the place where we stand, I swear you shall have your rights. But promise 
me one things — keep this interview a secret, a secret to all ; trust not even a whisper of 
it to your own ears ; for there are those about you who would not hesitate to raise the 
world, had they the power to complete the work they began twenty years since. You 
must meet me here, in this place, in the morning at nine o'clock, and then you shall 
know more. But I must away to my lodgings, for I have another person there who 
will be expecting me, and will think me long. But stay, some one comes ; let us retire 
a moment." 

They retired into the shadow of one of the buttresses of tlie church ; and immediately 
a tall female figuie walked past them along the path, with a Arm and steady step, as 
if perfectly us^ to solitary scenes at such an hour. Her head was covered by a shawl, 
but as she passed, the light of the moon fell upon her with sufficient power to reveal to 
Valentine the features of Judith Gaspard. 

" It is your daughter," he whispered to Cyril as soon as she had passed. 

*' Yes," returned he, '* she eame hither with me, and it seems bi^pm to think my 
absence long, and has probably come out to seek me j but I do not wirii her to know 
of our present conference, so I will away before she returns. Good night — remember 
nine o'clock in the morning — this very place — and alone — good night." • 

So saying, he stepped hastily away, leaving Valentine standing in the shade. 
Influenced by a train of reflections as strange and bewildering as ever perplexed the 
brain of a politician or philosopher, he hesitated whether to discover himself to Judith, 
or retire to the inn, and was yet undecided what course to pursue. The damsel again 
passed ]iim. As she glided softly along the silent path, the watcher's thoughts recurred 
to the time when he first beheld her with her stately step pacing over the moors of which 
she seemed ruling sovereign ; and he again saw the look of dignified reserve with which 
she bade him welcome to her house and table ; a look, which adfter a few short interviews, 
had changed its reserve for the more ardent greeting of a lover's embrace. Now 
stealing with noiseless foot over the calm serene moon-lit scene, it required no vast 
stretch of fancy to liken her to the form of some ancient matron of the adjoining hall, 
risen from her last abiding-place beneath the chancel of the church, to view once more 
the fair domain, which had, in bygone days, called her mistress. She might be thinking 
on the early days of hope and love, when youth circled round her heart, light and 
joyous as the mirthful carol of the lark, soaring from its dewy bed to welcome the 
messenger of the mom. 

Ere many minutes had elapsed, Valentine and the maiden stood side by side, and 
they parted net till the clock in the ancient steeple had warned them of the lapse of 
another hour. ^ 

CHAPTER IX 
It thortt but importttnt. 

It will scarcely require much exercise of thought to imagine that, after the events 
of the preceding night, our hero was in haste and anxiety to greet the earliest symptoms 
of the morning ; he had indeed passed more time during that night, gaaing out of the 
window, and pacing along the room, than he had done in bed, and sleep was unknown, 
unless an occasional, transient yielding of anxiety to fatigued nature, could be so called. 
Some time, therefore, before the hour appointed, he was again in the churchyard, 
where, punctual to the time, Cyril appeared, and after a bridf salutation, led the way 
to the hall. There was a private path leading from the churchyard, down rather a steep 
hill« and entering the garden of the hall by a smidl gate, at which Cyril stopped and 
rung the bell. This entrance was^ he observed, more private than the other, and 
therefore suited their errand better. In a few minutes the gate was opened by an old 
man, who had the appearance of a confidential servant, or porter, of some standing in 
the fomily. As Cyril was stepping forward, the porter partially closed the gate behind 
him, saying, — " no strangers can be admitted at this gate, it is a private entnmce for 
the family only." ''You and I are no strangers, Martin," replied Cyril; "besides. 
Sir Richard expects us, so you can admit us without ceremony." '* I do not remember 
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you," returned Martin, " and my orders are very strict ; but if you will " At 

this instant the old man first saw Valentine, and as his eye fell upon him, he was 
motionless and silent ; and had not Cyril supported him, he would have fallea to tfas 
ground. Valentine also stepped forward to render his assistance, but Cyril motioned 
him away, and a low conversation passed between them for several minutes, of which 
Valentioe could only distinguish a few words, but from them he could plainly gather 
that he was the subject of their discourse, and that the old man's surprise was caused 
by the resemblance betwixt himself, and some one with whom the porter had long rince 
been fttmiliar. " I am indeed," he thought, ^'an unknown wanderer on the earth— 
and might be something more from the alarm I have caused to so many whom I knew 
not; time may disclose the mystery, and for it I must wait." 

He was roused from his reverie by Cyril motioning forward, and they proceeded 
towards the house, CyrU and the porter walking together, and himself following them. 
As they passed down the beautifol avenue formed by the trees and shrubs, the two 
former seemed in close conversation, occasionally pointing out, apparently, some 
particular spot ; and when they had reached the open part of the garden, the old man 
stopped, and pointing to a grotto, which though broken and deserted, was yet beantiM 
among its flowers, said, — *' that was her favourite spot, and in that very place " 

** Idiot ! madman !" exclaimed Cyril, grasping him by the arm; '* lead forward— 
to the house— to Sir Richard." 

Arrived at the house, they were instantly admitted into the presence of its master ; 
and old Martin spent the greater part of that day in the ruined grotto, and the little 
garden surrounding it, where he had, ever since tiie disappearance of Miss Stapleford, 
nurtured all kinds of simple flowers out of remembrance of his *' dear young mistress," 
and in front of which he had once formed with stones and shells, the nameof ''EMiiiT." 
Sir Richard seldom visited this spot, but information being given to him of tins last 
token of the old man's esteem — he had ordered it to be destroyed. 

In about an hour, Cynl and Valentine again stood outside the gate, they walked 
together in silence till they came to the churchyard, and when they parted, Cyril took 
the other by the hand ; — '* this is the first time," said he, ** 1 have joined hand to hand 
with man for more than twenty years ; but I am not the same man now I was before 
this interview ; it has removed from me the first part of a load of guilt, and will, I 
hope, cover many, many crimes. Farewell, till we meet again !" 

CHAPTER X 
Is enlivened with a little gossip between old friends, 

'* Well, I declare now, who would ha' thought it ; Master Valentine, that little 
creature that was cast off almost without a shirt, should come to be such a man. Why, 
Jenny, they say that he's son of the daughter of Sir Somebody, a great man and a rich 
baronet, or lord, or something of that sort; and that he's going to lutr, to get possession 
of his property. Who could ha' thought it ? But as my old husband used to say— 
there's no telling what time brings round." 

Such was the exclamation of our old friend, Mrs. Dumple, when she received the 
first news of the events at EUesmere ; and the Jenny thus addressed, was no other than 
the very Jenny who had assisted at Valentine's first toilet, when released from the 
basket ; and who was now the wife of a neighbouring mechaqic, and the mother of two 
or three of " the finest children ever seen." 

The scene wherein this conference took place, was Mr. Clement's kitchen, where 
Mrs. Dumple was entertaining her old maiden, and now her more equal friend and gossip, 
Jenny, with a '* cup o' tea," and the usual accompaniments thereto. Mrs. Domple 
had for some time been noticing a remarkable change in the manners of her master, 
which she was utterly unable to account for, particularly several letters and visits from 
Mr. Fribble, an eminent solicitor of the city ; for, in former times, Mr. Clement held 
law and lawyers at a very considerable distance, and his housekeeper was therefore 
certain that something of more than common importance had occurred to make sb great 
a change in his disposition. The recent occurrences at EUesmere were, however, at 
length made public, and were soon rumoured about the neighbourhood ; and this very 
afternoon, Mrs, Dumple had received the news from a friendly gossip, together with 
sundry little embellishments with which newsmongers are generally apt to adorn the 
plain matter-of-fact details. 
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"Bnt still/' laid Mrs. Dnmple, after the news Bad been discussed in all particnlarff^' 
" I always thought there was something more than common about him, so it just brings 
it to what I said." 

** And what will Mrs. Mndd say ?*' wondered Jenny. 

*' What, indeed !" replied her friend, elevating both hands, and then letting them 
^1 on her knees, as if nnable to sustain both them and her astonishment, — ** But I 
hear, child, that she's made up a match between that young doctor and the eldest 
lass," 

'' Yes," says Jenny, ** and they're to be married, I hear, in about a fortnight. 
James was working there last Tuesday, and he heard a deal about it from the servant. " 

The various particulars relating to this interesting event had then their due share of 
attention from both ladies ; and every thing was so admirably arranged, that had Mf. 
and the future Mrs. Kitcat been behind the door, they would have received hints which 
might have saved them a world of trouble and forethought, as regarded house-taking, 
furnishing, wedding visits, and so on ; and Mrs. Dumple even went so much forward 
in her calculations, as to include in her arrangements certain articles which would be 
very useful "in case of a family." To what generation this might have extended is not 
easy to say ; but just as this point was reached, the conference was interrupted by a rap 
at the door, to which Mrs. Dumple quickly responded, and received from a very smart 
young gentleman, of very short stature, and dressed in style of exquisite peculiarity, a 
small parcel, neatly folded in paper, and addressed " V. Vincent, Esqr." 

llie parcel was laid on the table before the two ladies, and underwent the most 
minute examination. What could it be ? Everything likely and unlikely was suggested ; 
and at length it occurred to Mrs. Dumple, that as the string had once been tied round 
it, so it might be untied, and tied again, and no harm done ; indeed, so far from that, 
much good would be done, for the curiosity of two worthy ladies would be satisfied. 
This was accordingly done, when a very handsonae book, of not very large size, but ia 
very gay binding, was discovered. On opening the first leaf— which was very carefully 
done by the extreme tip of Mrs. Dumple's fore-finger — the following words were writ- 
ten :— ** To Valentine Vincent, Esqr., with the Author's compliments." The second 
leaf being turned over in like manner, was provokingly blank ; the third contained the 
words, " Daisies of the heart ;" but the fdl announcement was reserved for the fourth 
Jeaf, which ran as follows : — 

•* DAISIES OF THE HEART, 

oa 

COWSLISPS OF AFFECTION, 

CULLBD FOaM TBI OARDKN OF TBI MUSB8, 

3y G. KITCAT. 

" Laaw 1" exclaimed Mrs. Dumple. ** Laaw !" said Jenny. But, as neither of 
these ladies had paid much attention to literary subjects, they forbore passing any 
opinion on the merit of the ** cullings." Mrs. Dumple, however, evinced her excellent 
general taste by observing, *' It's a vastly pretty book : wrap it up again, Jenny, for 
it '11 be a pity if that nice cover gets dirtied." 

(To ie goniinuedj 



Thb ANGLo-SAxoy Language.— From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the names 
of the most ancient officers amongst us, of the greater part of the divisions of the 
kingdoms, and of almost all our towns and villages. From them also we derive onr 
language ; of which the structure and a majority of the words are Saxop. Of sixtjr.. 
nine words which make np the Lord's prayer, pnjy ^ve are pot Saa^op. Of eijjht^-ope 
words in the famous pgljloquy of Ha^aet, tljirt^n pnly are pf Latii) origin. Even m 
PUT wpst clwsicsl vriteri, as Milton. Add|?cn, i>p4 ^p)j»|i9n, *« ^9rf» W Se)f«ft 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR 

THE MAGAZINE. 

I HATS witnessed with great pleasure and satisfacdon of late, that 
Mveral persons haye adverted to the subject of education, and for forming societies for 
that purpose ; pardon me while 1 bring the subject again before your notice, not with 
an intent to OTortum what has been said relating to the subject, but on the contrary— 
ta support and strengthen them if possible. As a city is not taken by one single man, 
bat by a many pushing at the same object, till they finally succeed in their attempts, so 
'with the present subject. It requires us to be unanimous, and to push forward towards 
the mark, havinp; our minds concentrated in the same cause, and we need not fear of 
success. My fnends, then, let us unite, and join together universally to form societies 
for the express purpose of learning, and improving our talents. There is no particular 
difficulty in the task ; and if there be, what cannot one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand MEN do, united by the solemn ties of friendship, benevolence, and brotherly 
love— the stable foundation of our noble Institution ? Let us not, then, rest satisfied 
luitil we have attained the object in contemplation, — namely, for immediately forming 
Bocieties for the purpose already alluded to, which would tend to expand our ideas, bf 
liecoming more acquainted with the wonders of nature and art. And could we, I would 
laky employ our time more profitably ? I answer. No. 

What is it that raises man above the beasts of the field, allowiug for the superiority 
of his birth ? I answer, education. What is it that has raised'our own country from 
that gloomy darkness in which it was once involved ? I answer, education. Whoever 
will be at the trouble of reading the history of his own country, will find that the 
grossest ignorance, barbarity, rapine and murder, and a whole train of superstitions, are 
the natural fruits of ignorance ; and if we turn our eyes to the heathen nations, we shall 
find that such is the case at this present moment. Yes, how strange it seems that man 
liaving had his origin from the same source, and sprung from the same head, should be 
■0 greatly diversified ; and, as we have already seen, it is learning and civilization which 
liave made this difference of the human species, and have raised our own country above 
theirs, we ought to rejoice that we have been favoured in some measure with the advan- 
tages of instruction and education. But let us not stop, but proceed ; seeing, as we 
do, the happy results flowing from such a course. Let us no longer stand aloof, bat 
come forward boldly in behalf of such a cause ; and, as good Odd Fellows, shew, by 
our example, that we are willing to devote onr time and our talents in so worthy and 
noble an object as improving and extending the powers of the human mind. 

I have heard an objection to education becoming general, or to any lengthened 
extent, amongst the working classes of society, as tending to infidelity. * I have not the 
least doubt that if education becomes more general throaghout the country, it will tend 
greatly to the suppression of crime and insubordination. Even from the pulpit I 
have heard the objection, but nothing more fallacious and absurd ; for how can a man 
meditate upon the wonders of animated nature, and survey the heavenly bodies per- 
forming their regular motions, and the myriads of stars putting forth their glorious 
lights, and the whole machine of nature performing its mighty range with unwearied 
regularity, without concluding that the hand that made them is divine ; for, there is 
nothing so well calculated to instil into the mind of man, the spirit of Christianity 
and benevolence. A person who has never applied his mind to study the beauties of 
creation, scarcely ever seriously reflects upon these stupendous works, but beholds 
them with indifference ; and appears not to contemplate that the power of God is shewn 
forth in his works. Natural philosophy and religion will harmonize together, and are 
productive of a great moral good ; nay, it is indispensably necessary for men to be well 
acquainted with things generally, before they can be well acquainted with religion : fori 
if Uiey are not so acquainted, they are generally religious enthusiasts, or.entertain very 
strange notions respecting it, and are liable to be persuaded by artful men ; thoe 
is no opinion that has been broached by such men, however absurd, but has had its 
Totaries. But I leave the thinking mind to its own reflections. You are aware of 
a circumstance which happened otlate in one of the counties of England, and ^ich 
ended in bloodshed and death, where a person had made some of hisinfetuated followers 
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believe tbe moit monstroni abiarditiet \ had they been well-informed penona, be could 
never hxre so persuttded them,— no, he would as soon have turned ^e world up-side 
down. So much then for those iHio anert diat edueation and inkroction tend to 
infidelity ; the reverse, as I have already shewn, is the £Bct. 

This may seem a digression from the subject. But J would reaaark, that before 
we commence any undertaking, we ought to know tiie end which is intended. There 
is nothing, I am persuaded, thst is so well calculated to enhance Ae general principles 
of Odd Fellowship, as the diffusion of useful knowledge ; and by forming societies, this 
end may be easily obtained. The plan which I should suggest is, to have regular 
meetings, conducted precisely on the same prin<^les as the Mechanics' Institutions, 
to meet at certain appointed times to discuss a previously-proposed subject. General 
meetings might be held monthly, and classes arranged for the diHerent branches of 
education to meet weekly, with a proper person appointed at the uMHithly meeting as a 
monitor for each class. 

If we only try this method, we shail find it bodi praoticabis and easy. Yes, only 
try the system, and sucooess will assuredly crovm our efbrts, if we only eiert our 
energy and talent. For a man negleeting to improve his mind, nay juslly be compared 
to a soldier, who. having his sword in the day of battle imty in the scabbard and unfit 
for use, is slain by the enemy. Then let us delay no longer, but begin to arrange 
matters as soon as possible. 

I hope that this subject will be brought before the A. M. C, and I am sure, if 
they folly appreciate the subject, (as no doubt they will) they will Anally settle the 
subject by organizing a system, which would be productive of much good. Where it 
is not practicable to form societies, I would have all the spare time duiing Lodge-houra 
spent in useful discussions and orations on subjects that would best be calculated for 
the welfare of each individual Lodge, instead of the preaent system, as was well observed 
in a late number of the Magaxine, in an address to die Editor and Committee, from the 
city of Glasgow, which does great credit to iht writer, and I would refer the reader to 
his observations, i would also have our Magazine to contain speeefaas scientific and 
mathematical, forming report of the progress and prooeedings of the societies already 
alluded to, and to let it be, as far as possible according to its nama thi^ Odd Fellows' 
Magazine. In conclusion I would reeommeod to every brother to study and reflect 
upon what has been advanced, and not to palliate the subject, for 

** If fools have olcers, and their pride conceal 'em, 
They must have vdeecs atiU, |t>r none can iieal 'em.** 

JOHN HEYWOOD. 
Bedemption Lodge, Martden* 



WHAT IS UNANIMITY ? 

TJvAMiMiTY is the great first cause and ruling prinoiple of aH well-regulated 
societies; without it no advancement can be made, «r end obtamd. The original 
design and purpose become at onee null snd void, uidess actuated and controuled by 
this truly great and incontrovertil^ prinoiple. The causes which generate and produce 
unanimity, is a real or imaginary good, which cannot be attainable by the exertions of 
a single individual. The more the object beoomes desirable, the greater appears the 
difficulty of obtaining it; it is the apptfently insurmountable obstacle which continually 
presents itself to the individual, which shows him the necessity of a combination of 
efforts equal to the emergency. As soon as the mutual interests and benefits of each 
become apparent, then the combination becomes at once refined and strengthened by 
the social ties of honour, charity, and disinterested friendship. When the affairs of the 
embryo society have arrived at this important position, it will then find that all its 
strength and future security is entirely dependant upon nanimity, which alon^ iM able 
to produce the desired effect of accomplishing the object for which the society was 

originally instituted. 

G. RUSSEWi. 

Philanihropie Nelion Lodge, Atiersfone, Kovonber pik, 1840, 
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NATURE. 

Hatl, Nature! botmteous queenl nnriTall'd thou 
By art and science, with their motley train ;— 
O'er this our earth thou ml'st, — its potentates 
Thy suhjects are, — thyself subject to none, 
Except to Him, the God of heaven and earth— 
The Great Omnipotent — who nurs'd thee up, 
VTho framed thy laws, and taught thee how to rale.. 

Upon the towering mountain's rugged brow 
Thou stately sitteth, while thy mantle spreads 
Its waving folds along the fruitful vale,— 
Where frowning rocks arise, and broken cliffs 
O'er trees beneath in majesty appear,— 
Where hardy shrubs the precipice adorn,— 
While from the dreadful height the cataracts poury 
And dash from cliff to cliff their angry foam,— 
Their in romantic grandeur thou dost reign. 
While we with beating hearts our homage pay. 
And wonder-struck approach the awful scene. 

Amid the forest's gloom, or 'neath the shade 
Of hanging willows by the crystal stream— 
Or in tbe grove where gentle zephyrs play— 
Or in the flowery meads, where'er we rove 
We mark thy fruitful footsteps, and we see 
Thy beauties there. In evening, when the sun 
O'er western hills resplendent throws his rays. 
How pleasant on the mountain's sloping side. 
Beneath the flowery thorn, to sit and view 
The fruitful valley spreading far'and wide-— • 
The crystal stream meand'ring down the yale<*-** 
The woods and lawns, the scatter' d trees and shrubs^ 
And every flower that decks the verdant fields ; 
And then to meditate that all those things 
Are the productions of thy bounteous hand. 
iEnough there is to rouse each dormant thought. 
And fix us with amazement to our seat. 
Are not those shrubs and those gigantic trees 
But the production of a little seed, 
Nurs'd up and rais'd by thy wond'rous power ! 
While every herb and plant thus scatter'd round. 
Spring up, and fade or flourish at thy vnll. 

How wondrous arc thy works — how noble they 1 
Thy beauties spread around on every side. 
And fill our minds with wonder and delight : 
Our longing eyes stretch o'er thy varied charms, 
And still unwearied gaze, and gaze agun,— 
Our ears are gratified with pleasing notes 
From feather'd songsters in the shady groye,-* 
Whilst sweetest odours from the violets' bed 
Float on the gentle breeze, — our every sense, 
In rich enjoyment fix'd, seem to taste 
That state of bliss which is the highest step, * 
The nearest point to happiness bcdow* 
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ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Thb Solar System is that in which our earth is placed, and in which the sun is 
supposed to be fixed, near the centre, with several bodies similar to out earth revolving 
round him, at different distances. This hypothesis, which is the only one that can 
explain all the phenomena of the heavenly bodies, is said to have been first taught by 
Pythagoras, after whose time it remained many ages in oblivion, until it was revived, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, by Copernicus and has since been fully esta- 
blished on the firm basis of demonstration by the immortal Newton. The earth, or 
planet which we inhabit, is about 795S miles in diameter, and is about 95 millions of 
miles from the sun. It performs a revolution through its orbit in 365 days 6 hours, 
which period is called a year ; and revolves round its axis, from east to west, in 24 hours* 
which occasions the apparent diurnal motion of the sun, and all the heavenly bodies 
round it, from east to west, in the same time. It is of course the cause of their rising 
and setting— of day and night. The axis of the earth is inclined 23 degrees 28 minutes 
from a perpendicular to the plain of its orbit, and keeps in a direction parallel to itself 
throughout its annual course, which causes the return of spring and summer, autumn 
and winter. Thus the diurnal motion gives us the gratejful vicissitude of day and night* 
and the anntial motion the regular succession of the seasons. By having the distance of 
a planet from the sun given, and its annual period round the same, to find its hourly 
motion in its orbit, let us take the earth for example ; its mean distance from the sun* 
95,000,000 of miles, consequently the mean diameter of its orbit must be 190,000,000 
of miles ; thus, by having the diameter of a circle, the circumference will be found to be 
three times and about one-seventh more ; or it may be found more easily by multiplying 
the diameter by 3.1416, — [here we must note, that the 3 is a whole number, and the 
four other figures decimals, so we must be careful in cutting off the four last figures after 
multiplying for decimals, and the rest will be whole niunbers,] — then the diameter of 
the earth's orbit is 190,000,000, which multiplied by 3.1416, will give 596,904,000 for 
the circumference of the earth's orbit ; this divided by 8766, the number of hours in 365 
days 6 hours, which is its annual period, will give 68,093 miles ; thus the inhabitants of 
the earth are carried, by its annual revolution, 68,093 miles per hour in its orbit. Thus 
you see you have nothing to do but double the distance of the planet from the sun, which 
gives the diameter of its orbit, and this, multiplied by 3.1416, gives the circumferenee i 
the product, divided by the time of its making its annual period round the sun, gives you 
the hourly motion of any of the planets in their orbit ; thus, by simple multiplication 
and division, this apparently difficult question is answered. Again, by having the 
diameter of a planet given, and its circumference found as before, viz., by multiplying 
thediameter by 3.1416, and dividing the product by its diurnal rotation on its axis» 
will give you the hourly motion of its equator. Let us take the earth again for an 
example ; its diameter is 7958 mUes, this multiplied by 3.1416 will give 25,001 miles 
for the circumference of the earth ; this divided by 24, the number of hours it is in turn* 
ing on its axis, will give 1,041 miles for the hourly motion of the equator ; so thus yoa 
see we are carried 68,093 miles every hour by its annual, and 1041 miles by its diunial 
motion per hour. This, perhaps you may say, is an extraordinary rate to travel at, and 
not to be susceptibleof its motion. It certainly is, but one can be no more sensible of 
its moving than a person in the cabin of a ship can perceive her motion when she turns 
gendy round on smooth water. Some have imagined, that if the earth turned round on 
its axis, a ball shot perpendicularly from a cannon would fall down a considerable dis- 
tance from the place from whence it was fired. This objection will appear to have little 
weight when we consider that the gun and ball partake of the earth's motion, and that 
the ball, being carried forward in the air as quick as the earth and air turn, must fall on 
the same place ; thus a stone let fall from the mast-head, if it be not obstructed, will 
fall on the deck as near the foot of the mast if the ship be sailing as if she were not, for 
the stone and mast will both partake of the ship's motion. I question much if one out 
4>f one hundred people, knows why he believes that the sun is more than a hundred 
miles from the earth, or can give a satisfactory reason for believing it to be even so far 
«ff. If you want to scale a wall forty feet high with a ladder only forty feet long, you 
will find the experiment somewhat dangerous, — you must place the foot of the ladder 
close to the wall ; if your ladder be fifty feet long, you place the foot further off ; and if 

lOQ kt/tp tother «tiU» md w no dQixi$ you brbg thk ladder nearer and nearer to th9 IoyqI 
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of the earth ; the bdination of tte ladder is ttettufed ttathettiaticall;, by angles : when 
the ladder ia Btanding upright to the wall, it is an angle of 90^ to the enth, — (we all walk 
at an angle of 90^ when we walk 8traight,).and half-way dowte it is 46^ ; now ti» ladder 
ia lialf<*way down when ita foot ia exactly the same distance as its top firom the bottom 
cf the wall ( if I want to hnOw the height of the wall, I have merely to plaee mynlf 
■o aa to see the top of the wall with a quadrant, at the eleration of 45 degrees, 
or half-way np to the zenith, and then step towards the wall and measfuro ray difl^ancc 
fironi it, that distance added to the height of my eye (as it is only above the eye that is 
Measured) gives the height of the wall. This very simple process is the principle ttpon 
which the distance of Ute snn and planets is calcolated,— >as the angle of the ladder 
fKnmdshea ita length must be increased slowly at first, bnt soon even a single degree of 
depraasion would require an addition of miles to the length of the ladder, and the ladder 
■ever by any possibility could be level with the earth, resting one end on the ground and 
the other on the top of the wall. Supposing the earth a perfect plain, without end« and 
the ladder perfectly straight, when the ladder was several millions of iniles m length the 
nngle of inclination would be very small, but still there Would be a sensible inclination, 
for one end ia on the top of the wall and the other on the plain* Mathematics enaUe us 
to disoover the proportion between the angle of inclination and the length of ihe ladder 
Mid the height of the wall, and by this means we can measure heights and distanres, by 
aieraly taking angles with a quadrant ; one height or distance being g^ven to begin with, 
we can go fi^m one to another, provided only we can measure the angles. To messnre 
the distance of the sun or moon, we suppose the centre of the earth the bottom of tbe 
wall, and the circumference the top, this is 4000 miles ; having found the ang^ of 
inclination of a ladder reaching from the moon to the top of this imaginary wall, we 
eaaily find the length of the ladder, that is the moon's distance,— 'this angle is called the 
parallaz ; but the stars are so very remote that their parallax is too minute for messue* 
nent, &eir distances are therefore immeasurable also. 

W.N, 
Xro^fff Rutland Lod^e, No, 742. 



MARY CAMERON. 

A ^AAGMSNT* 

I ftAi) MMJasioa, Some years ago, to reside a few months In that W^d and desolsle 

Col the west highlands of Scotland, r^led Locbaber» Nature in this district hss 
very profuse in barren rocks and lofty mountains ) amid their ample range, Ben 
Nevis rears its snow-^covered summit in suUen majesty, refieetmg his mighty shadow 
in the watiers of Lochiel. Though the hand of cultivation is in most places arrested 
and forbidden progress, yet a few level spots are brought into use, and the infaabdants 
asanage to raise a scanty supply of grain, though quite inadequate to their wanta. I 
liad taken my abode in that lonely glen, where Donald Cuneron, Esq., of Loehiely now 
the nominal chief of the clan Cameron, has erected his country residence. ThiagieB 
Is one of the most picturesque and fertile in the neighbourhood, bounded on either side 
1^ lofty mountains, while the pure and rapid waters of the Arkegg flow throagh thi 
middle of it, having its source in that beautiful loch of the same name. Nature app sated 
elad in her fullest dress, and everything smiled beneath the bright sunshine of a suatuner's 
sky. I had Areqnent opportunities of converting with the natives, and found those who 
could speak English, very civil and obliging ; a life in Such a secluded spot and wild 
tfountry, has given them a robust constitution, along with a vaoant and uttsettisd 
nppearanoe,-*-but upon minute investigation, Umy are generally found a riirewd end 
ifiSceming people. 

But to my short narrative. One evening I had wanderted to Loch Arkegg* (ss 
mu my frequent practise) strolling along its maiigin, surrounded by all the Keaaty af 
teduttdent foliage, I had seated myself on a rock projeedng over the wrte^, andgarfag 
«tt the bright sun descending beyond the tops of the distant mountains, while Ws goldaa 
bilttRS thot acr<ms the stUl waters of the beautiftil loeh, when an old hightandsr disw 
near, and aooosted me with the common sahiatioM,«*-»I returned them* and tlii i nNi 
UfrlobtiMtcd, whiQhhvoompUodwlth. AfteriihoftsikiMi, I addMNldhiiiM 



Utmit- ezplftBatioft doneftming tlie many pieces of n^B t founA scattered along tlii 
Iborders of tbe lodi ; to my inquiries he answered,>^'< many years have now gone by 
nfice those ruins you have just witnessed were inhabited by human beings — war, povertjf 
and death hath done their work, — many a fair face and manly form once dwelt there,-^ 
but die hand of desolation hath laid them waste, and they have become the retreat cf 
noxious reptiles. Look yonder," he said, pointing to a small patch of green land, 
' * there once dwelt ss happy a family as ever the sun shone upon. Blest in the possessioR 
•f an only affectionate and virtuous daughter, Duncan Cameron and his loving wife 
lived removed from the bustle and commotion of the world in their humble eottage t 
there is scarcely a vestige of it now remaining, and over that hearth that oft bore witness 
to many a joyous evening of innocent mirth, the adder crawls in uninterrupted freedom. 

" Mary Cameron was the pride of the humble circle in which she moved, beaut^f 
blossomed on her cheek, the gracefalness and fair proportion of her form surpassed 
what might have been expected in one reared to a life of labour; she was ever a welcomo 
visitor at the neighbouring cottages, lively and affectionate in her nature, she won the 
hearts of all who knew her ; many a young highlander sighed for Mary, and estsemed 
themselves happy when in her company. But of all her lovers she looked with the 
most favourable eye upon Robert Cameron, the son of a neighbouring forester. Robert 
had many qualities to recommend him to the affections of Mary ; of a bold and intrepid 
character, which nothing seemed to subdue — a noble and generous nature centered in & 
graceful, athletic form, — ever willing to assist a friend, or revenge an insult offered to 
his clan,, he grew in favour with aU who knew him, and more especially^ with Mary, 
though retiring modesty for a while made him doubt the impression he had made on her 
heart ; suffice it to say, that a short time brought the lovers to a favourable under* 
vtanding, and it meeting with the approbation of their parents, they were happy in each 
other. Time rolled on in uninterrupted felicity, and the day was appointed for the suptialA 
of Robert and Mary, when a fatal blight came over their fondest hopes, and iever«4 
the bonds of love and life for ever in this world. 

** Their chief, Lochiel, had deeplyin volved himself in the fortunes of the Pretender. 
Prince Charles Stuart, and previous to the battle of Culloden, every means were adopted 
by him in raising men and supplies for that ill-fated cause. His vassals were immediately 
Bommoned to attend the call of their superior, and hold themselves in readiness ta 
inarch at a moment's notice, for a heavy punishment was denounced against those who 
disobeyed, and amongst the foremost of these was Robert Cameron. At length the dajr- 
arrived that was to march them off to the field of blood and carnage. The parting 
between Robert and Mary was of the most affecting nature ; embittered by the prospect 
of never again meeting each other, it was with difficulty he could tear hunself upon her 
embrace, while unconsciously she stood gazing after his retiring figure until lost ttam. 
her view by the distant hills. 

'* Days and weeks passed on, and Mary heard nothing of her lover ; fhe anxiety of 
her mind was inflamed by the presentiment that something fatal had happened. The 
rose faded from her cheek, and the langour of death seemed to benumb every faculty* 
At length one stormy night, just as the family were retiring to rest, a knock was heard 
ftt the door, and the voice of one imploring inciter ; the good old man opened it, and. 
m pale toil-worn clansman entered. He threw of his drenched plaid, and seated hhnselC 
by the fire. After receiving some refreshment, Mary's father questioned him from 
whence he had come ; the highlander, heaving a deep sigh, answered, — * I have come 
from the wreck of our fortunes, from the destruction of our clan ;— yes, I have escaped 
from bloody Culloden, where many a gallant highlander sleeps the long sleep of deaths 
and where the fortunes of the house of Stuart have fallen, never to rise more/ 

** Here he paused. Mary, who had been listening to him with anxious expectation^ 
AOW eagerly inquired if he knew anything of Robert Cameron, the forester's son. The 
highlander gazed attentively on her, and then continued, — * Well did I know brave 
Robert, he and I fought beside each other at fatal Culloden ; but it was not his fiite to 
witness the disgrace of his clan. He has found a red grave where the bloody hoofs of 
Cumberland's horse have ploughed the soil.' 

'* Mary heard no more, the shock was too sudden for her already weak frame ; flhe 
sank dovm in a swoon* Her parents had her conveyed to bed, but reason was fled for 
eter* l^e recollections of her misfortunes were remembered at slight intervals when 

iraAd«ariD|ii^ ti»Q0e f aths wto^ A^ivred tQ m^cit to Iqtcti b«t day by day ih^ Mtaffi 
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juid drooped away. A few weeka more, and she was imable to leave her father'g roof ^ 
lier parents beheld with feelings of the deepest anguish, their fair yonng flower verging 
to a premature grave. She who had been the joy and pride of their hearts torn from 
their arms in the bloom and gaity of youth. She died, and lies buried in yonder 
churchyard ; her parents also sleep by her side. They did not long survive her death. 
Thus," said the old highlander when he had finished, ** perish the frail hopes and 
expectations of human beings; to-day we are lifted up, to-morrow we are cast down." 

As the shades of night were fast advancing, i parted with my venerable compaoioiii 
fmd directed my steps towards the glen. 

LISBO. 
Liverpool, 



ADDRESS 

Delivered at the Formation of a Widow and Orpham' Fund at the Ruehclife Lodge, 

East Leaket Nottingham, 

BY FRANCIS HARLEY. SURGEON, 

Officbbs and Brothers, — In the formation and establishment of the contem- 
plated Fund, which I am desirous of placing upon as sound a bssis, and as correct a 
principle, aa my humble ability enables me, I am aware that I shall labour under some 
peculiar difficulties, and perhaps incur some displessures, from its appearing ill-timed 
and inconvenient through the adversity of some of the members of this Lodge ; but, be 
this as it may, I feel persuaded that there is no hill but what can be ascended, no 
obstacle but what can be removed, and no difficulty but what can be overcome, bj un- 
flinching perseverance and correct moral example and precept. No human institution 
being in itself perfect, upon this ground alone I plead for indulgence and pardon for my 
Ignorance. All I ask, sll I require, is a firm support in the moral guides and senior 
lights of this Lodge, to carry out and mature my design, and without whom sll efforts 
will prove abortive and unavailing, all my energies will become cramped and paralysed, 
Rnd all my fond hopes will fail blighted and withered, even as the neglected and best- 
prized flower or the finest and best-nurtured plant. I invoke your patience, therefore, 
And entreat your mutual aid in establishing this most desirable and useful of all other 
institutes,-— an auxiliary to the already encouraging and flattering fund of this Lodge. 
Jtn erecting my building, I entreat from you alone such materials as vdll stablish, 
ptnngthen, and model, not a temple to a Solomon, but one to and for your own intrinsic 
uses, and, I trust and hope, to and for your own decided and satisfactory advantages 
and interests,— one, also, that shall be dedicated to yourselves, to ybur future offspring, 
to your present progeny, to the partner of your bosom, of your cares, of your woes, of 
your wants, of your S3^pathies, of your best interests, of your prosperity, and of your 
adversity,-— one dedicated, too, to the fame and to the name of this Lodge, to and for its 
))enefits, present and future, — increasing your respectability as a body, adding strength 
to strength, industry to industry, wealth to wealth, fame to fame, with a wreath of glory 
and with a crown of honour and of joy. The hapless, the disconsolate, and forlorn 
widow, — the destitute, neglected, poor and unprovided-for orphan, will raise their hap- 
pier and most grateful voices to the Great Protector, the Mighty Jehovah, and hail and 
rejoice at the day to return into your hands *^ tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom 
custom" is due, and mete out the full measure of gratitude for the timely provision pre- 
pared by you, and for the bounty so unexpectedly and freely bestowed from your bands 
at the period of their real and eventful need. The highest consolation, the greatest 
satisfaction that you can experience, on quitting this vale of tears, is that of providing 
for adverse circumstances during life, and the more so when you reflest that such is in- 
tended for your surviving relict and for your once dear offspring, — 'lis for them you are 
required to store the hive, — 'tis for their support your mites are solicited, to rescue them 
from the trammels of a parish, and from the snares of evil-disposed and ooni^t 
associates. 

To " teach the young idea how to shoot" is at all times an object worthy of our moat 
serious notice, and the more feelingly so when it is coupled with the pleasing satisfiiction 
«f supporting the orphiui under that stute of adversity from whieh^ perhaps, it nerer 
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would or could be extricated, onleu for the provision which I now golidt to be made at 
your hands, and in this I trust and hope I shall not supplicate in vain, but finally be 
crowned by a complete and satisfactory success. The motto of this valued, praise- 
worthy, and extensive institute being *' Friendship, Love and Truth," they will equally 
bear upon the objects in question and the motives in our view. If bflHd, as we are 
designated to be, by independency of action, by independency of principle, and by inde- 
pendency of spirit, as Odd Fellows, surely, you will not break through common rules, 
common order, and mar the name with which you are characterised, and with which you 
are associated, by neglecting any opportunity of superadding to your philanthropy, by 
increasing your benevolence, by extending your right arm, and lending all your aid to 
consolidate, enlarge, and more firmly establish the great and sacred principles of charity, 
and the mutual attributes of your Order, and this Lodge, your acknowledged fraternity. 

Friendship, a mighty link in the chain of this Order, will well apply in the contem* 
plated formation of this fund, inasmuch as without it. Odd Fellowship is, and would 
indeed be, but a name, a mere pass-word among us ; but when applied to the object 
before us, it dictates and directs that we should ever keep in view its cheering influence 
in order to maintain, in a pure and unbroken manner, the sacred words of the motto 
presented so repeatedly to our eyes and our thoughts, and by wliich we are bound to each 
other in holiness, in good-will, and in purity. Without friendship, the world, however 
constituted, would indeed be worthless and irksome in its passage ; and as we are inha- 
bitants during a probationary existence only, it is ever wise to seize time, to make the 
best possible use of it, and to turn it to its best and most interested purposes at every 
opportunity. Friendship also enjoins, that in the formation of this Fund, as a common 
act, that man would hereafter become more Armly rivited to each other, by erecting so 
good an institute, with charity for its leading character, and with purity and philan- 
thropy for its moral guide, its final purpose and end. Morally speaking, pure frieod- 
ship is an ingredient, a gem of the highest value and of genuine price ;— 'tis worth 
storing,-— 'tis worth notice, — 'tis precious, — 'tis inestimable ; and to confirm your real 
friendship, to cement you all in a still firmer bond, cultivate this innocent, this diminu- 
tive plant more genendly, more tenderly, and more cautiously amongst yourselves than 
you have been wont to do, — ^transmit it spotless to your posterity, but convey toith it 
the memory, the lamentation of the hapless widow, the tale and the tear of the destitute 
and unprotected orphan, — that both may prize, that each may duly estimate the way th, 
the weight, the motive and design of their departed yet immortalised relatives and 
friends. The second portion of our motto. Love, the cementer of Friendship and 
Truth, is deserving of the most serious attention ; it is the cementing watch-word of 
fidelity and of unity,— the very bond of peace, — the only genuine pledge of happiness. 
'Tis love that binds effectually and virtually man to woman, woman to man, — the parent 
to its offspring, the offspring to its parent. 'Tis mutual love that secures and consti- 
tutes them as happy beings, — making life at once happy, their condition easy, their 
habitations comfortable and exhilerating, and their state honourable, crowning them 
with contentment and joy. 'Tis death tibat ruptures these bonds, — 'tis death that severs 
happiness, that rives contentment, and, regardless of persons, eventually destroys all 
hopes, mars all designs, immolates our best intentions, and uproots every human scheme, 
•—prostrating in its career the rich, the poor, the naked and the clad,— paying no regard 
to person nor to circumstances— leaving in this chequered state, the poor, the rich, the 
abject, the august, in situations oftimes too painful, too pitiable, and too distressing to 
behold. 

To ameliorate in some measure such unforeseen circumstances and vicissitudes,-— 
to ward off the amount of such impending disasters, surely, as parents, this alone will 
stimulate you, will warn you to be up and be doing ; and if by your additional energies 
and trifling contributions you can avert the anticipated misfortunes, it is wisdom^ it ia 
juaticef it is reason, that should prompt you to enter such a rank, and to co-operate 
most strenuously to rear so proud and so exemplary a monument, as a fund for the use 
of future ages, and for the benefit of a future generation. As life's thread is uncertain, 
so death's blow is sure. Thus, Love, with all its ties, is at once dissolved. Want per- 
haps imbitters the once cheerful, the once happy family, and gloom and woe pervade 
the chilling scene. To ward off and to prevent such misery, the wise pai'ent ought to 
ensure such timely protection and provision as would place his offspring (as far as 
possible) above the cringing obligations of 1^ natrow-wuvied world, and of the liu«esi«ft 
of a parochial support. 

You a--No, 7—$ B» 
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TrOL&k, iikt tMt of Odd Fellowship and of man, is the last, trat by mtieh reasoti hot 
fhe least, in our motto ; and as its application to the object before ns is inseparable from 
Its companions, it onght erer to gnide and to bind as in oar Tarious duties, both within 
these walls an^in our ont-door occupations and transactions ; belieying, as I firmly do, 
ttiat without a nrict adherence to truth is observed and maintained by us, and indelibly 
engraven on our hearts as well as on our lips, there is much reason and cause to fear 
the motives by which we were actuated at the time of our initiation. Truth is an 
ingredient of such purity and value, that we should ever hold it most sacred and sinca-e ; 
it is meek-eyed, immutable, incontrovertible, imperishable, and unerring in its standard 
fmd its bearings ; it is the ornament of our motto,^one of the very best ornaments of 
man's mind ; it is ever trust-worthy, never-failing when pure, — ever indestructible, and, 
when sinoerce, everlasting. In its bearing upon the question before us, I think a most 
forcible reason would strike every man of pliant mind, that without it the base and 
fundamental part of the intended fund would break down in its establishment, and shiver 
in its operation,— -would dwindle, consume, and die in its workings, unless upheld, main- 
tained, and fostered by unerring truth, emanating from which is real virtue, whose fruits 
fire many, when honesty directs and sincerity prompts to action and to its final results. 
Friendship points. Love stimulates. Truth confirms. Friendship is the dial. Love the 
Hfe, and Truth the index, of the machinery. Withdraw, separate, and unhinge its parts, 
the fiibric is destroyed, confusion ensues, anarchy usurps peace, destruction enters, and 
ruin ends and crowns the scene. Separate your motto — spoliation in your society 
arises ; preserve it as a trinity — peace reigns ; preserve it, as at present, as a " unity"— 
concord and good-will will ever be its concomitants, will ever cement your fraternity, 
your opinions, and your funds, and lead you and direct you onwards to that haven of 
perfection so devoutly to be wished and fully consummated. 

In concluding the remarks which I have been induced to make to you, I am 
prompted by no wish other than for your real welfare and interest. I implore you to 
receive them in the same good spirit and feeling with which I deliver them. By the 
adoption and sanction of the laws which I have submitted for the conformation and 
regulation of your Amd, I hope you will not be misguided or deceived ; and with a fall 
and earnest desire that you will succeed, I cheerfully, and I hope safely, resign into 
your hands the truttf which I anticipate will not be abused or misplaced. 

FRANCIS HARLEY, Surgeon. 
RftshcUffe Lodff$t Eoii Leake, Noiiingham, 



THE YOUNG TRAMP. 

A SKETCH OF OUR ORDER, BY A MEMB£ft. 

CHAPTER IV. 
iiii/ord on hie Journey f and arrival at the Hoikmitid Lodge, 

Mifi'o&D reached home, ftill of reflection on the Okphan's Wreath ; i£nd, bright ss 
the Oder might seem when gilded with the tinsel of worldly eloquence, yet brighter it 
Was when crowned with the garlands which gratitude weaves for it in the heavenly 
hour of contentment and thankfulness. 

How quietly passes along any one who has separated himself from the world, and 
Walks in the paths of good men ; no matter how useful or how good his intentions, if 
they are not thrust upon the world under the patronage of wealth, and approved and 
admired by the great. What a sad world we should have, was there no goodness or 
benevolence in it but that which greatness fostered and supported ; and what a miserable 
world we should have, if there Was no hand stretched out to help the needy but the hand 
that has plenty, and no home for the pennyless wanderer but the mansion of the great 

Tracklessly moves the spirit of our Order around this despoiled earl^, while We only 
Iaqw its presenee by the changes which it leaves behind : beings who had becoma 
Ibanimate from want, leap abot^t as if in a f^iry world,-*— homes which the blight of sick- 
fiftsfl had made gloomier than the grave, have become " mansions of peace," and dead- 
|ttt« ^lildrea made ** subjects of eoi^t.'' It glides along in its unruffled ooune, aiitlMf 
vlahiP( thQ |iQUe9 of th<Q CortuuQ-faYourodi nor dreadiDi tb^ Dtqwr of Uie pro\id« 
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Mitfbrd rememWeci, Wore he retired to rest, that he had one duty to perA)rm— 16 
tuAect on ihe iait 4b^ dajs, and to add, in his calendar of a young and quiet life, a 
Uw mord of (h6 many ble^smipi which he had reaped from Odd Fellowship, and finishing 
a few lines to his mother, retired to rest« 

1*00 few there are who think or bcliere what good would result were thef only to 
look back and behold the last few days. Years have steadily passed away — months still 
cotne, and days are still here, and all their events are unnoticed and neglected. Trifling 
ta may seem the keeping of a diary of life, it is not so trifling: as we may think, — life 
itself seems a trifle, — all its events are trifling ; but we forget, that when we have done 
with these trifles, they have not done with us. It is in after-years, when they might 
have been a source of delight, they only come before us in shapes to weary and torment,— 
blessings and curses, dangers and escapes, opportunities and privileges, are all huddled 
together in memory's lumber-room. 

Mitford was dways found in a comer of the Lodge-room, whenever an opportunity 
prfiiented itself; and when distress solicited the kindness of the members, his own mite 
was cheerfully added. One evening Mitford had seated himself beside a few members, 
who had been singing till they could sing no longer, and laughing till they could laugh 
ifo more, and were now in the element of good men — quietness ;^at this time, Wilks, 
the officer, entered the Lodge, and after informing each other it was beautiful weather, 
because the sun was shining and all nature was colthed in its newest green, they became 
as quiet as could be. The noise of foot-steps on the stairs, and the sounds of various 
Toices, indicated that a party were about to enter, who, after gaining admission, seated 
themselves beside Mitford. 

The party consisted of all sorts, — some long and some short, — some could smoke 
a pipe beautifully, and could so gracefully curl the smoke, that one would think that 
pipes were the instruments in which the clouds were fancifully formed, — some could sing 
a good song, and others could give a good joke. 

Jenkinson, for so one was called, was just filling a pipe, a very pretty pipe, nicely 
tipped with red, embellished with some celebrated event of the chase, with its maker'a 
name in bold characters, his eyes stedfastly fixed on it, and the first finger of his right 
hand gently thrusting in the tobacco, and the thumb evidently sustaining the pipe's head* 
when something appeared to flash across his mind, which made him lift his eyes and shift 
his hand in a kind of automaton style, and then, putting his right hand on his right leg, 
and his pipe and left hand on his left leg, he said to the one beside him-* 
" Oh, I say, how did you go on last night }*' 

** Bravely," answered the other 5 " but it is well our N. G. knows nothing about 
it. But the best of the fun was, when old Barlow, who was chairman, stood on his legs 
to go home, he went down like a button with a cork on the top. None of the rest could 
aisist him, — when they tried, all went down in the same way. Some said they would 
go home, and others would have it they were at home. Some went homei and others 
as far as they could, and were then picked up like stranded sailors.'' 
♦* WeU," asked Jenkinson, *• what if the N. G. knew ?" 

" TlMsy'd be sure to get a reprimand, and perhaps deserve it,*' wits the answer of 
Newman. 

" What has he to do with it ? — you were out of the Order,— it wasn't Lodge-nighty 
nor yet Lodge-room," continued Jenkinson. 

" Wilks is noticing what we are talking about," said Newman. *• tThy, we may 
■ay he has nothing to do with it, but we were all Odd Fellows ; and although we might 
Spend a social hour together, we are not to do as we like,— something diflerent is 
expected from us." 

" You are right," said Wilks, ** and I am glad to hear that such is your opinionr- 
something different is expected from Odd Fellows. Let us not be worse than other 
men, by talking like angels, and acting like opposite beings. Shall we assemble at our 
fisotttre, and hear the thrilling picture of a good man's life, so exquisitely drawn by our 
Order, and so often presented to us, and no change be discernible in our conduct ^ But 
the earns sun that adorns the valleys and beautifies the plains, falls forcelessly on the 
towering hills, on whose proud summit we might expect to trace nature's faiiy flnger» 
Imt only behold tba outlines of her rough hand, her dark frown instead of her witehing 
J." 

w Whit'i ihX V' isid OkO Nobh Grwd, yrU hc«r4 WU reply j « tWiifia hm 
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BO meonntert liere ; but it would u^e mQch for the sinceiity of the attachment to the 
Order of those whose zeal seems to make themselves happy only in its social priTileges, 
were they to endeayour to make others happy by practising its principles. But I'll 
thank yon for attention to the Lodge business." The parties, after this rebuke, sat in 
good hnmour till business was over, and then went peaceably home. 

Mitford had occasion once more to take the road in search of employment. The 
officers of the District failed in their endeavours to procure work for him ; and, taking* 
leave of them, he was soon on his way. 

Onward walked Godfrey, his thoughts now and then running upon bome, and now 
and then turning upon the scene around him. He could imagine his mother and sister 
seated around their quiet hearth«— his mother wondering ** where Godfrey is now ;*' and 
his sister suggesting, ** perhaps on some wide road, moneyless and friendless." Then 
his mother indulging a more cheerful thought, — ** May-be amongst Odd Fellows, who 
will share with him his sorrows, and he share with them their joys ;" or his sister ask- 
ing, ** I wonder what he is doing now ?" and his mother answering, '* peradventure he 
is writing a letter for us;" then his sister anticipating the contents, — *' Methinks be 
will fail to tell the truth, — he will forbear to make our lot more unhappy, by Informing 
«s he is unfortunate." He could fancy he saw them retire to rest, and hear the soft 
orison for his welfare, given in the simplicity of faith ; his mother indulging the hope 
that he would soon come home, and Gertrude wishing he was with them. He could 
picture all this, and picturing, wished he was there, — and wishing, walked still farther 
ttom it. Then he would ruminate on the scene around him — the quietness of an after- 
noon — ^the heavy heat of the sun — labourers, who had bome the burden and heat of 
the day, sleeping on the hilly part of a meadow — the song of shepherds^the meny 
▼oices and laughing of children rolling down the little hills — the rushing water^l— 
the unruffled gliding of the silver stream — the hum of bees — the song of birds — the 
lazy roll of a waggon — the crack of a waggoner's whip^the sound of a turned 
gate — the distant bark of a village dog — corn-fields full of sheaves, and meadows 
strewed with hay-mounds — the heavenliness of all around, and his solitary unquiet 
mind, — a restless spirit, surrounded with grandeur, he was still incapable of enjoying « 
foretaste of heaven. 

What a strange world we live in. Here is nature in her prodigality, clothing every 
comer with beauty, and blessing beauty with every good, — and there is man in his pride— 
and what a strange pride — forbidding such goodness to be for all. Here is one man with 
his heaps of wealth, and his wealth eating away his .peace ; and there want is wasting 
thousands. In this great city are passing in the midst of its busy habitants, hundreds 
on whom the light dawns only to mock their calamities, and darkness comes bnt ta 
aggravate their misery. Here are crowded together extreme wealth and abject poverty, 
happy spirits and despairing hearts. Heaven, in kindness, making all earth to sing 
with gladness, while man, in a malicious perversion of his power, is obscuring all that 
is bright, and polluting all that is fair. 

Mitford had walked some miles, and, full of thoughts like the foregoing, bad missed 
his way, and now resolved to follow in the present direction, and then increased his pace. 
Following the present road, he reached a large fell, and, evening coming on fast, was 
flBarful lest he might have the unpleasantness of spending a night in the open air ; to 
avoid this he still hurried his pace. The road brought him to a neat little village, and 
en inquiry was shewn a public house, not far from where he was. 

Many persons have to travel in search of employment, destitute of everytiiing that 
would smooth the rough road, and pennyless and foot-sore, have taken shelter in old 
bams, and pillowed their weary heads on unhewn stones. It is not uncommon for indi- 
viduals to travel many miles and not find a home, to see thousands of human beings, and 
not discover a friend, and are indebted to heaven alone for the streams to quench their 
thirst, and sleep to refresh their hunger-weakened limbs; but no Odd Fellow need do this. 
Odd Fellowship has not forgotten the traveller, — its lodges are the " cities of refuge'* 
of our own country,— its members " the Samaritans" of our own land, where the way- 
worn may always rest, and from whom the traveller will always receive that kindness 
which the unfortunate should meet with from the fortunate. 

On reaching the house before-named, he entered a room, and throwing down his 
bundle, seated himself beside a few individuals. His dusty appearance and other mark* 

i«gge«t«d to the company ths^t h^ rnv^t be » tr^yellert Jtiitford ordered none retreik^ 
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in^it, and inqtxirect if ht eotilct stay there all nlgliti informing the landlord he had 
missed his way. 

** Missed your way, have you ?" asked one of the company* 

" Yes," said Mitford. 

" How did you miss your way ?" asked the other. 

'' I missed my way,'' replied Mitford, *' at the meeting of the four-lane-ends ; not 
knowing the great north road, I took the one which leads over the fells, and into this 
village. I was not aware of it until I had almost crossed the fells, when I met an indi- 
vidual who shewed me the way, and described this as a house where I might obtain 
everything that would cheer the benighted wanderer." 

** You have travelled a great many miles, I daresay," said another of the company. 

''Yes," returned Mitford, *' and without seeing a Mend ; missing my way, I missed 
my friends." 

'' Perhaps a native of this part of the country," said the same. 

** No,'* replied Mitford, ** but I have a many friends whom I have never seen. I 
am a member of the Order of Odd Fellows, and I have always found them to befriend 
the friendless." 

** You are, are you ?" resumed the same ; '' I am also, and so are all in the room." 
Upon which the whole company shook him warmly by the hand, and hoped he would 
not have cause to alter his opinion, and Mitford wished so too. 

" You must be tired," said one, after learning the number of miles hehadwalkedy 
** and in much need of refreshment ;" and the landlord obeyed the order of another for 
something to eat. 

Time crept on unperceived in the convivial conversation of the evening. The pro- 
gress of the Order, and the likelihood of its triumphant establishment, formed the prin- 
cipal topic, and Mitford's knowledge of the whole made him an agreeable contributor to 
the happiness of the company. Godfrey informed them of his calling, and the reason 
for his leaving home, and they promised that they would make inquiry on his behalf^ 
and, vnshing him a good night's rest, went to enjoy one themselves. 

Mitford was just setting off in the morning, after having seen a few of the company, 
when another of the party entered the house with news that they had succeeded ia 
obtaining employment for him for awhile. ****** 

'* It is Lodge-night," said the miller, overtaking Mitford one evening as he was 
returning home, and, tapping him on the shoulder, *' shall be happy to see you there." 

'' If I can contribute to your happiness so easily, I would not stay away," returned 
Mitford ; and on reaching the house soon prepared himself for attending the same. 

The Lodge was held at the house where Mitford had taken up his abode, and was 
a neat village public-house, with white-washed front, sign of the Ivy Bush, and kept by 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the village, old Bilson, whose family had kept the same 
house for many years, and were now in the quiet church-yard, while their many sayings 
and different qualifications were the theme of humorous conversation for many an even- 
ing, and their persons were seen in the actions of the present Bilson, who seemed to be 
n index to all his ancestors. 

Mitford was soon seated in the Lodge. It was one of the olden time of Odd 
Fellowship, and of which many of our members will have no conception. There was 
harmony in all its arrangements,^-it was what Lodges should be-~Odd Fellowship in 
miniature ; peace and good humour made its members forget their cares. It was one 
of the oldest Lodges in the Unity, and the grey hairs of many of its members told a long 
acquaintance with the world, the sad knowledge of which only makes us wrap our hearts 
in our possessions, and keep from communion with our fellows ; but even they were 
happy in the Lodge, — they were its founders, and were happy in its progress, — it was 
in its infancy, and they in extreme old age, and loved to see it flourishing. The furni- 
ture of the Lodge, too, excited in the mind of Mitford admiration and delight. £m<» 
blems are the silent oracles of truth, and teach their lessons in the mystery and eloquence 
of the greatest attribute of heaven — truth. They beautifully warn us in sUence of aXL that 
can promote our welfare or secure our peace, and whisper to our hearts in kind persua^ 
sion» that the paths of virtue, though rough and uneven, are yet strewed witl\^eetep 
powers than those of the gay world, where all seemi to be simshiue t^i jpy, Thev aro 

flfkcei In ths Lodgo to remind us of the slondsp thre^ids of wbiQh ths wf^rp of m ii 
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Mikm iru "Tht Loytl Bommlie Xiodgt/' and its iii«fti|M and ih$ muBiif of mtay 

of its members, fiilly justified them in belongvig to suclt a Lodge. 

A Tillage is a sweet Uttla spot, where nature is setti in her most £uici^ aod ijpiiet 
forms. How pleasant to sit, on a summer's eveiting, as the setting snn beantiftiHy 
eradiates all with his last rays, under a lai^ge and riiady tree, and listen to the old follu 
laying down paths for tiie young to follow, or telling tales of their own times, who seem 
to reap as much pleasure from the remembrance of their by-gone days as they did firon 
their enjoyment. To be thus enjoying a summer's evening was not uncommon fpr the 
inhabitants of the Tillage, while the members of the Romantic Lodge used to sit in tb? 
Lodge-room, whenever the weather would not permit them outside. 

A yery rainy day had brought a few of the members together in the Lodge-room, 
and were hutching themselves up in their arm-chairs, while the heavy drops of tho 
autumnal rain patted against the windows, and the intermediate rushings of the wind 
shook many an old tree and building to their strength ; the promiscaous reminiscences 
of other people, and many tricks of their own had been told, and the hearty laugh- had 
now made Uiem as glad to be as quiet as they were before boisterous and merry. 

« Suppose," says one of the party, ^* young Mitford reada for us those papers of 
the Lodge ; there are but fiew who have heard them, and I doubt not but our friend will 
oblige us. For my part, I eannot read those, — what d'ye call a written account of dnjm 
thing ? " 

** Manuscripts,'' said another. 

** Aye, aye, that's it ; well, I cannot read them, or else I would take the treubls 
myself. They were written by old Bartholomew Giggleswick, long time a member of 
this Lodge,-»a rare un for noting anything that came before him : while one could hardly 
think of who it was, or what it was, old Bartiemy could tell everything about it, and next 
day he would have it in black and white, just like, and as straight-forwardi as a news* 
paper, that knows everybody and everything." 

** Well, where are they ?" inquired Mitford. 

" They are here," said the other, after rummaging among some papers in a 1k^ ; 
** they have not been opened for many years." 

Each of them held his empty glass to the landlord,-^the landlord rang the bell, an4 
each being served with his beverage, and then adjusting himself in his chair, cmiaQf 
^ing a pipe, Mitford read the following :^ 

SKETCHES IN THE ROMANTIC LOPQE, 

BT P. fMy. ». 6. M. BAETROLOICEW «16GLESWICS, 

Before I introduce my ' Sketches,' it would perhaps be as well to introdnce mj* 
self first, as my readers may have a desire to know something about those who pro&M 
to know so mu<^ about others. I shall not tell him where I was bom,-*-do not think 
it will be much to his advantage to know how old I shall be next Chrirtmas,— nor aequ«i»fc 
him with my parentage,— neither relate to him my voyages nor travels through thlt 
somewhat chequered life ; I shall only give him a brief deserq>tion of the ptoaaiiig:, 
soeial and charitable scenes in the Romantic Lodge, oonnscfted with my HCb sia aa 
Odd Fellow. 

It is a many years since I was initiated a member of the Romantie Lodge, and 
while time has only served to convince me of the folly of kaaiag on ths j&iondslHp M 
the world, and chalked out as the most dangerous quidcsands in &e stream oilm^ 
the glittering and delusive scenes of pleasure, and those as o«r weakest m owei i l a 
which our passions would fain argue the strongest,— it has entwined more firmly anMnd 
my affections the Independent Order, and made greater ite claims upon my gratitudo ; 
and it was not with more pleasure that I became a membu', than it is now with pridfl I 
flckowledge I am one. 

Time has engraven deeply on memory's broad page many miomhers and their actaant, 
some of whom I remember with as much delight, as with th a nkf ulnes s I p am c a sh er ths 
blessings of heaven ! They were my companions in the Order-^the playfeUows of Mf 
joyous li&yhood—t'ie associates of my blissful manhood, — ^aad parfeakeni of te phwim 
of a peaceful old age ; and though the green sod may grow over their gravoa, and tk» 
traces of their existence be fainter than t^e traces of yesterday's snOt iSh» ipmo^Anmm 
^ftSiese^Htte&y^nllidie^itiafiy a wiotrybow oflils, u4 dfifl ths Jwitt |Bd|P 4if flid 
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ag ft. Their early aitendA&ee &t the Lodge, their method of address, their posture, and 
their habits, are all yet familiar to me ; while the quiet, unoccupied comer — unless it be 
l>j some who would be their successors without their virtues — and the vacant seat, per* 
petuate their memory for many years. Often have I sat with these old men, in one 
comer of the Lodge, and reclining in the position of fancied greatness,— folded arms, one 
leg on a form and the other on a chair — old Merriweather gazing with the eye of a con-* 
noisseur, — sententious Buckram silencing many, even then, consequential members, and 
7wentyman, the miller, throwing in a word now and then by way of advice. These 
men I smile to think on, — many days, in hours, have we passed in the Romantic Lodge, 
not one of which, for my own part, can I wish had to come over again, except it were 
to think as I then thought, to laugh as I then laughed, and to be joyous as I was then. 

I love to think that there are sweet pages in my history, — that there have been 
liappy hours in my life, and that I have belonged to such a society. Often has the lift- 
ing of my hand, while seated in my heart's content, changed the scene of many a poor 
liome, from drear wretchedness to bright happiness ; and though the pitiless storm of stern 
adversity to-day has pressed hard and heavy on many a defenceless roof, to-morrow 
prosperity's cheering sun has risen their sinking hope, and repaired the ravages of the 
ruthless blast. Often have I seen, on a rough night, the weary traveller enter the 
Lodge, — every member has almost hugged him to his bosom, — the lire has been made 
the largest, and the traveller's chair has been the nearest, — the peace of the Lodge every 
one wished to promote, but the traveller's comfort was the desire of every member to 
increase ; and many a time has he, in his gratitude to us, forgotten to thank heaven for 
prospering our Order ; and the stranger's tales of its benevolence are yet echoed by the 
walls of the Romantic Lodge. Far and wide are the principles of our Order spread- 
ing, and the further still lovelier seems their tmth ; while its peaceful and triumphant 
progress is only a proof that it is another means by which heaven wishes to make earth 
a paradise. 

I have not been a very active member, but have always had a desire to assist the 
efforts of others. I have of late occupied a quiet comer in the Lodge, sang a Song, 
smoked my pipe, gave a toast or sentiment, and ' watched the carryings <m' of others. 
I could almost smoke my pipe while our N. G. was asking me for my toast, and am as 
fond of my title as a lord mayor, and to humour me he would give it me in ifuU. I have 
been enabled to collect, from what I knew myself and from what I have gleaned from 
others, the following papers, and which I will now give the reader, the first of which I 
will call—* Thb Lady in the Lodge.' 

ICAt^ter V, in our mxt] 
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At RipoD, on Whit Monday, May 31, 1841, to P. G. Alfred Smith, surgeon, of 
. the Earl of Ripon Lodge, a splendid and elegant Silver Snuff Box, of the value of 
eleven guineas, bearing on one side the Arms of the Order embossed, and on the other 
the following inscription,—** Presented by the officers and brothers of the Loyal Earl 
of Ripon, No. 755, St. Wilfred, No. 966, and Earl de Grey, No. 1763 Lodges, Ripon, 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of the Manchester Unity, to P. G. Alfred 
Smith, surgeon, as a memorial of the high estimation in which they hold his professional 
abilities, and as a token of their respect for bis many valuable services to the Order." — 
May 20, 1841, Silver Mdals to P.G.M.T. R. Jones and Prov. C. S. William Davis, of 
the Vale of Clwyd Lodge, Ruthen District ; also, Silver Medals to P. G. M. Jones ; 
N. G. S. Roberts; V. G W. Williams; and Sec. Edward Jones.— Feb. 23, a splendid 
Silver Medal, value £2. 5s. Od., to Sec. Sampson, of the Earl of Durham Lodge, 
North London Districf—AprU 20, 1840, a Silver Medal, to brother Edward Owen, 
by the Grand Junction Lodge, Rugeley District.— July 20, 1840, a Silver Medal to 
P. #. G. M. William Lycett, by the Anglesey Lodge, Rugeley.— Jan. 2, 1841, a 
Silver Cup, value fifteen guineas, to P. G. M. James Mansfield,»of the Rose of Sharon 
Lodge, Manchester, as a mark of their respect for services rendered, during a series 
of years, as Honorary Secretary.— Dec. 28, 1839, a Silver Medal to P. P. G. Mt 
David Kidd, by to Colviik Inodge, Duffield, Bclfer District. 
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On Whit Monday, May 30, 1841, at Warden Jamet Stayner, of tbd Strangers* 

Refuge, Belper, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Watson, of Belper. — March 3, 



Korwell, Notts, brother Matthew Otter, 
of the Albion Lodge, Carlton-upon-Trent, 
to Eliza, second daughter of Mr. James 
Bradley, of Willooghby House. — Oct. 25, 

1840, at the parish church, Halifax, P. G. 
Thomas Sugden, of the Harmonic Revived 
Lodge, Batty Mill, Brighouse District, 
to Miss Ann Eleanor Turner, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Turner, of Brighouse. — Dee. 
28, 1840, at the parish church, Dewsbnry, 
N. G. William Storey, of the Friendly 
Drop Lodge, Heckmondwike, Brighouse 
District, to Miss Jane Allatt, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Allatt, innkeeper, of Heck- 
mondwike. — At Mirfield parish church, 
by the Rev. Ralph Maud, Ticar,'P.G.Geo. 
Wilson, of the Amphibious Lodge, Brig- 
house District, to Miss Nancy Buckley, 
both of Mirfield.— April 21, at St. Sepul- 
chre's, London, P. G. John Wood, of 
the Integrity Lodge, Burnley, to Ruth, 
eldest daughter of Samuel Willows, Esq., 
of Northampton. — P. V. William Bower, 
of the New Prosperity Lodge, Shipley, 
to Sarah, youngest daughter of JqhnGib- 
Bon.^At Bradford, by Dr. Scorsby, John 
Skirrow, to Mary, eldest daughter of John 
Hall, of Windell Creg.— Oct. 6, 1840, 
P. G. Levina Jones, to Elizabeth Pen- 
dlebury. — Feb. 21, 1841, brother Henry 
Fairclough, to Miss Forsbaw. — Match 1, 

1841, brother William Gee, of the Duke 
of Devonshire Lodge, Ripley District, to 
Miss Mary Cartledge. — Jan. 15, 1841, at 
St. Almund's church. Derby, P. G. John 
Dawson, of the Colville Lodge, Duffield, 
to Anna Jane Crossby, of Duffield. — March 
9, 1841, at the parish church, Duffield, 



1841, at Kirkburton, D. G.M. John Bar- 
ditt, of the Clayton West District, to 
Miss Mary Gill, of Leak Holl.— Feb. 20, 
1841, P. G. John Fawcett, of the North 
Lodge, Brompton District, to Miss Ann 
Chapman, second daughter to Mr. Geo. 
Chapman, inn-keeper, Northallerton.— 
March 1, brother Robert Swanston, of 
Providential Lodge, Northaller too , Bromp- 
ton District.—Feb. 1841, brother James 
Townson, of the Friendly Lodge, WVay, 
to Miss Ann Skerrow, of the same place, 
—At St. Andrews' Holburn, Host Wil- 
liam Hewitt, of the Duke of Bedford 
Lodge, North 'London District, to Miss 
Emma, Street. — At St. Luke's, Sec.Tom- 
linson of the* Duke of Bedford Lodge, 
North London District, to the third 
daughter of Mr. Burnett, of Plymouth.— 
Match 22, P. W. Abraham Blood, of the 
Free Briton's Lodge, to Fanny, the young- 
est sister to brother William Streeton, of 
the Sir Isaac Newton Lodge, Colsterwortb. 
—April 1, at the parish church, HiilifaXf 
R. S. Glover, C. S., to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. William Wilkin- 
son, of Sklrcoat. — Brother Jacob Holkirlr, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of brother John 
Fenwicke, both of the Greenwell Lodge. 
— Brother Thomas Hope, of the Green- 
well Lodge, to Hannah, only daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Ellis, of South Tanfield.— 
March 20, 1841, brother Robert Dicken- 
son, of the Allendale Miners' Lodge, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Host Matthew 
Martin. 



Oct. 31, 1840, the wife of P. V. Wm. 
Chisnal^ of the Hindley District. — Dec. 
25, 1840, brother William Reynolds, aged 
29 years, of the Colville Lodge, Duffield, 
Belper District.— -Feb. 21, 1841, brother 
Robert Hunt, of the United Brothers' 
Lodge, BarAard Castle District: March 
14, 1841, brother James Raine, of the 
same Lodge. — Nov. 12, 1340, P. G. Jos. 
Harst, of the Wear Mechanic Lodge ; 
March 15, 1841, brother Francis Kay, 
of the Cookson Lodge: May 13, 1841, 
brother John Hopper, of the True Tritons' 
Lodge; these three were unfortunately 
Jjill^d,— May U, 1841, brother WiJHatn 



IBtsX^n: 



Brown, of the Isaac Gleave Lodge.— 
May 17, 1841, brother WUliam Scott, 
of the Albion Lodge.^Jan. 8, 1841, the 
wife of brother Clement Sitoria: Feb. 
6, 1841, the wife of brother William Bai- 
ley; both of ^he Rose of Durham Lodge. 
—March 11, 1841, the wife of brother 
John Taylor: March 5, the wife of bro. 
Paxton Taylor; May 6, the wife of bro. 
John Appleby; these of the Andrew White 
Lodge.— October 7, 1840, brother Joha 
Robinson, aged 21 years, of the Kirby 
Lonsdale District.— Ma»3h 3, 1841. the 
^ife of brother Stephen Howson, m 
Minerva ^odga, Kirby Lonsdale 
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ROBERT NAYLOR, P. G. M. 

It it too often the case that a narrative of the acts of men who have been l^e 
InstrumentB of misery and evil to their feUow-^reatares, is productive of more iiiterest 
than any accofmt which can be given of the actions of those whose days have passed in 
^oing good to mankind. The life of the hero whose ambition has caused the destruction 
•«f thousands of human beings — the career of the murderer, who^floes business in secret 
and on a small scale because his deeds are not legalized-^the exploits of the highwayman 
who has fearlessly attacked and rifled th& persons of honest and peaceable men— the 
cunning expedients of the sharper, and the dexterity of the pickpocket — these are all 
details more acceptable to the generality of readers than the record which tells of humbls 
and unassuming worth. Our task, however, in the present instance, is not to chronicle 
deeds of blood, daring, or dishonesty, but to speak of one whose life has been devoted 
to the promotion of the prosperity of an Institution having for its objects the bettering 
the condition, and increasing the happiness of its members. Though of lowly rank, and 
unaided by wealth or shining abilities, he has been one of those who have sown the 
seeds from, which will spring blessings to gladden the hearts of generations yet unborn. . 

Robert Naylor was born on the 2nd of October, 1769, at Halifiix, in Yorkshire^ 
and was one of a family of seventeen children, who all died young, with the exception 
of himself and a brother, who is still living. His father practised as a surgeon, though 
he had never taken out a diploma ; and, when the sul^ect of this memoir was an infant 
in arms, he removed to London, where he stayed a few years, and then returned to 
Halifax. At a subsequent period he went to reside in Manchester, and kept an Apothe- 
cary's shop in Smithy Door, and afterwards in Great Ancoats Street, (then Ancoats 
Lane), where he died in 1825. When Robert had attained the age of fourteen, he was 
placed in thi; office of Mr. Parker, then an eminent solicitor in Halifax; but be was soon 
tired of the drudgery of the law, and at the age of sixteen lie was, by his own desire, 
apprenticed to a painter. His master was a Mr. Hoyland, who had previously dwelt in 
Manchester ; and with him he served an apprenticeship of seven years, at the expiration 
of which term he went to Wakefield, where he remained three years, and then took u|» 
Vol. 6— No. 8— 3B. 
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hii abode io Maacheitcr, where he resided until his death. About the year 1797 he 
joined the 2nd Battalion of the Manchester and Salford Volunteers, commanded by 
Colonel Sylretter, and terred in the whole about five years in that loyid body. In 180O 
he married a widow ; and though he had never any children, we must not omit this 
opportunity of stating a circumstance which redounds greatly to the credit of his humane 
and generous disposition. He worked for some years at his trade as a journeyman, in 
the employ of a Mr. Hughes ; and a fellow-workman having formed an intimacy with 
one of his master's female seryants, the birth of a daughter was the result. From 
motives of compassion Mr. Naylor undertook the charge of the child ; and its father, 
for the space of three years, made him a small allowance. At the end of that period 
the father ceased to make any provision for it, but Mr. Naylor kindly adopted the youn^ 
unfortunate as his own, and always treated it with the fostering care of an indulgent 
parent. 

The following account has been furnished to us in the course of our inquiries 
respecting Mr. Naylor. In the year 1810 he was one of a party who were in the habit 
of meeting at the Rope Maker's Arms, (then kept by a person of the name of Ledsom), 
in Chapel Street, Salford. This was, in the first instance, nothing more than a convivial 
meeting, but they in a »hort time formed a code of laws for their government, and 
instituted an awful, yet absurd ceremony, which the noviciate had to go throughat hia 
initiation. They wefe soon joined by a portion of the members of the Prince Regent 
Lodge, belonging to the United Order of Odd Fellows, which was then held in Oldham 
Street, Manchester, and is still in existence. After having had this addition to their 
numbers, they formed themselves into a Benefit Society, and met at the sign of the 
Robin Hood, in Church Street, Manchester. From tliis source, it is said, has sprang 
our present numerous and powerfol Order, they having in October, 1810, opened the 
Abercrombie Lodge, in Salford.* 

The office of Secretary was the highest which Mr. Naylor filled in the above Lodge; 
but on the 13th of May, 1813, the Clarence Lodge was opened in Salford, and he on 
that occasion officiated as N. O., and, after sitting the usual time, went through the 
duties of 6. M. These offices he filled three times in that Lodge. He also officiated 
as N. G. of the Rose of Sharon Lodge, in Manchester, at its opening, and afterwarda 
filled the chair of G. M. He sat as G. M. at the opening of the Veteran Lodi;e, in 
Salford, and subsequently received from its members a Silver Snuff Box, as a token 9^ 
the high estimation in which they held him. He had also a Silver Box, of the value of 
£9f given to him by the members of the Clarence Lodge. In addition to these tokens 
of respect, he had presented to him from various Lodges, four Silver Medals, and m 
Silver Label. He was appointed D. G. M. of the Manchester District on the 13th o# 
December, 1824, and G. M. on the 1 2th of December, 1825. He was elected 0. 6. M. 
of the Order in June, 1831, and 6. M. in June, 1832; and was present at the A. M. Ca. 
held at Huddersfield, Manchester, Dudley, Sheffield, Liverpool, Monmouth, and Buy. 

No member of the Order was a more constant Lodge-visitor than the subject of 
this sketch. Scarcely a night elapsed, during a period of upwards of thirty years, that 
he did not attend one, and he frequently went, after the business of the day, to si 
distance of eight or ten miles for the purpose of visiting Lodges in the neighbouring 
Districts. He was always ready with his subscription when sny ease 6f distress caaae 
before him, and was one of the most liberal contributors where he thought the object 
was a worthy one. He had a general saying that, as he had no family to provide for at 
his death, he would not leave much behind, but do all the good he could hknself whiiat 
living. 

He seems to have had a great partii^ty for the Veteran Lodge, and rarely misssecl 
attending it, either on Lodge or Lecture*nights, and it was at this Lodge that his « 



* We do not vouch for the accuracy of these particnlars, which we feel convinced will b« 
BubjectA of dispute -, but. as they came to our knowledge in connection with Mr. Naylor, we t^k 
it to be our duty to mention them in this place. We shall take an early opportunity of mfikiag 
farther inquiries on this intereatlDg matter, and when we can satisiy ourselves ttet wehaveantvad 
at the true solution of the mystery which envelopes the origin of the Indepoident Order, we sludl 
lay before our readers the result of our researches) and. in the meantime we shall esteem it as a 
favour if parties who are in possession of anything which may aid us in oar task will 
with OS. 
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as ■& Odd Fellow terminated. On Sunday evening, May 2nd» 1841, he attended 
the Lecture of the Veteran Lodge. The Lecture proceeded, and he described the 
Attributes of the Institution in his usual manner, being to all appearance in good 
health. When it was approaching the close, he suddenly began to mutter some 
indistinct words, and to rub one of his legs. It was thought by those around him 
tiiat he was labouring under the influence of a paralytic stroke, and it was suggested 
that a surgeon should be sent for. Mr. Slack, the surgeon of the Clarence Lodge, to 
which Mr. Naylor belonged, residing in the neighbourhood, a messenger was imme- 
diately dispatched for him. In a few minutes Mr. Slack was in attendance, and 
proceeded to bleed him; Mrs. WooUey, the wife of the Host, kindly supplying erery- 
thing necessary for his immediate comfort. When he became a little composed, and 
medicine arrived, he was conveyed home in a coach, and carried to bed. Whilst 
they were taking him up-stairs a favourite little dog barked very loudly, and he called 
•* Pan, Fan— that's my Fan !" which were the last words he uttered that could be 
imderstood. Two medical men attended him, but held out no hopes of his recovery. 
When his brother was administering some medicine to him, about half past ten 
o'clock, he seemed as though endeavouring to speak, and muttered some unintelligible 
words, bnt could not articulate, and his sight appeared to be gone. He expired 
between ten and eleven o'dock the following morning, in the 72nd year of his age, 
«ad was interred in the Cemetery at Rusholme Road, near Manchester, on the following 
Sunday ; his funeral being attended by the chief officers of the Order and District, 
and from 500 to 600 members. On his coffin were diiplajed the various Silver 
Medals which had been presented to him as tokens of respect. 

Some months before his deatJi he asked his brother several questions as to what 
were the Sjrmptoms of apoplexy, and seemed to entertain the idea that he should die 
from that cause. On the Thursday previous to his decease, he deposited in his 
brother's hands a Memorandum, stating what property he was possessed of, which 
would almost appear as though he had some presentiment that his end was approaching. 
The party who kept his house observed something the matter with one of his arms, on 
the afternoon of the day before he died. He was reading, and hung it down as though 
it were cramped, and it was on that side tiiat he was afterwards seized. Many branches 
of his family have reached a good age, but nearly all of them have died suddenly. 
He survived his wife fifteen or sixteen years. He was buried in the same grave 
AS his father, who lived to the age of eighty-four. 

Mr. Naylor was of mild and unassuming manners, and was a fine specipaen of the* 
old school of Odd Fellowship. His soul was in the cause, and the whole of bis 
energies were devoted to the advancement of its interests and prosperity. He was 
respected and beloved by all who knew him, and few had a larger circle of acquaint- 
ance amongst the brethren of the Order. For the last ten years of his life his principal 
employment was the painting of the Dispensation Boxes, and it is a strong proof 
of the estimation in which he was held that, though this was a business which was 
open to be estimated for, no one ever opposed him. In the Manchester and Salford 
Districts he was generally termed the father, and by some the grandfather, of the 
Order ; and many of its members regarded him with the affectionate feeling of sons. 
His love for the Institution was as strong during the latter part of his existence as it 
was when in the prime of life — nay, it seemed to increase with his years. Its brethren 
we^ to him in the stead of wife, children, and relatives ; and its Lodge-rooms were 
as the apartments of some beloved dwelling, within whose walls he found a shelter 
from the ills and cares of life. As he had lived, so he died— a true Odd Fellow; and 
we firmly believe that he felt the approach of Death in the very spot that he himself 
would have desired to meet it^-in the presence of his brothers, and immediately after 
having inculcated the duties of Odd Fellowship, in the service of which his last breath 
may literally be said to have been spent.* 



* We most express our acknowledgments to Mr. Nathaniel Naylor, (the brother of Mr Robert 
Naylor,) for the kind and ready manner with whieh be supplied us with the information that 
we required fiom him. We also beg: to thank P. D. 6. M. Caldwood, of the Nelson Lodge, and 
P. 6. Henif Eccles, of the Veteran Lodge ; to the latter of whom we are Indebted for the par* 
ticalars of the last appearance in public of Mr. Robert Naylor. 
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OUR FIRST GOSSIP WITH THE MAGAZINE READERS 

AND CONTRIBUTORS. 

Man hat been Tarionsly <Hptingni»hed, by naturalists and others, from the rest of 
created beings. By some he has been described as a laughing animal, and by others 
as a cooking animal, but he may be more correctly termed a reading and writinj^ 
animaL The parrot, the mi^ie, and the raven may be taught to speak, and his 
other peculiarities are imitated by . different members of the inferior creatioa. The 
power of communicating ideas by the arts of reading and writing is possessed by him 
alone. By means of this power those who are parted by the waste of waters, or 
countless miles of land, are enabled to converse — the fisther can impart to his soit 
the counsels which age and experience may dictate, when that son is hr away from 
the home of his childhood — ^the husband and the partner of his bosom may exchange 
words of Gomfbrt and affection, when torn asunder by bitter poverty w adverse fiite— 
the lover may convey words of burning passion to the eyes of his beloved, which his 
tongue would have faltered in uttering to her ears— and commerce wmgs its way to 
every part of the habitable globe. Seeing, aa we now do, the innumerable benefits 
which spring from the art of writing, and being convinced, as we are, of its incalculable 
advantages, the fact that its exercise was checked and discountenanced by powerfi^ 
ignorance, in what are properly styled the dark ages, is scarcely credible— yet so it 
was. The feudal baron, it is said, was ashamed of being able to write, and the signing 
his name was like putting on his armour, a service to be done by an inferior ; however , 
writing became general, and barons were obliged to learn to write in self-defence. Ib 
those times, when printing was unknown, and writing was an art which few were able 
to practise, it became necessary that a vehide should be used for imparting a knovr- 
ledge of fSeicts, which was most likely to make the greatest impression on the mind. 
The early history of almost all nations shows that some of the first compositions were 
in rhyme or poetry, because in that shape they were more easily committed to memory 
than if written in prose. From lustoricBl ballads many facts connected with the 
history of Rome, and other countries, have been derived. Hie laws of the Northern 
nations were mostly in verse, lEuid some curious specimens are still extant of the way 
in which rhyme was used by our Saxon ancestors, as a help to memory. Poetry 
was preserved and recited by minstrels and bards, and was thus impressed by them 
on the minds of the people ; but many of those early productions are now buried in 
the dark depths of obHvion, like things whidi never had an existence. From the 
want of writing the compositions of the master-spirits of Assyria and Ancient Egypt 
have not come down to us, whilst the works of a numerous host of poets, philosophers, 
historians, and orators, which but for its aid would have been irretrievably lost, hare 
been preserved unmutilated. Manuscripts, or written books, were, however, too 
costly, and could only be possessed by the wealthy, who sometimes even bartered an 
estate for a choice work. Books were then treasures of immense value, and wsre 
kept chiuned. Printing was invented, and learning was speedily nnmanacled. 
Though the nobles of the land at first thought it derogatory to have a printed book 
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in their .poitesndn, the people soon found that the preis was degtfaied to be their 
greatest and most powerful instrument, and printing became uniYersal. Volumea 
were originally of a ponderous size, a prejudice being entertained against smsll books. 
This prejudice has, howerer, gradually died away ; the floodgates of knowledge are 
thrown dpen, and like the mighty Nile, the fertilizing stream moves boldly and 
majestically on. Thousands too of small springs and rivulets are leaping fbrth to 
gladden the eyes and heart of the traveller who journeys through the pleasant region 
of literature, and there are few indeed who have not at the present day the opportunity 
of tasting the sweet waters of knowledge. 

Our own Magazine may be considered as a small and unambitious stream which 
flows amongst the brethren of the Order, and though it may not in itself be sufficient 
to allay the thirst for reading wMch prevails amongst them, let us hope that in its 
waters there will be found no bitterness. The Institution has proved to the world by 
its numberles acts of charity and benevolence, that its members are determined to use 
every effort to ameliorate the condition of each other as far as bodily comfort is 
concerned ; and we believe that they possess the capabilities of making equal progress 
in an intellectual point of view. We have received many promises of support firom 
parties who are wishful to assist us in tiie task we have undertaken, and we take this 
occasion of collectively returning to them our most grateful thanks. We must, at the 
same time, request those who send contributions for the Magazine which may not be 
deemed acceptable, not to quarrel mth us on that account. There may be many 
things, independent of their want of merit as literary compositions, which may render 
it expedient that some communications should not be inserted in bur pages ; either 
from their partially dissenting from views which we may think will tend most to the 
advantage of the Magazine or the interests of the Order, or from there being too great 
a preponderance of articles on one subject, which may render a careful selection 
absolutely necessary. We have now on hand upwards of 200 unpublished contribu- 
tions, from which it will be seen that we must, from want of space alone, decline 
many. It will also be evident that the reading, and carefully considering such a 
number of articles, must occupy a considerable share of time and attention, as some 
of them are exceedingly illegible and difficult to decypher, and not a few run to the 
extent of fifteen or twenty closely-written pages. In addition to the labour of reading, 
.we have in numerous instances to correspond privately with, the writers. We merely 
mention tiiese facts in order to account for any seeming want of prompt attention 
that nay at times occur, and as an apology to those whose communications may by 
chance be overlooked, and who might think themselves slighted when such was not 
the case. . We shall always endeavour to give an impartial judgment on such articles 
as may come before us ; and as nothing will be farther from our intention than 
to give offence, we hope none will be taken, but that credit will be awarded to 
us for the only object which we are anxious to secure — the improvement and 
prosperity of the Magazine. Whilst we are upon this subject, let us beg that 
some of our poetical correspondents will try what they can do with plain prose, as 
we are reaUy inundated with rhyme. Many who do not possess the imagination 
requisite to the production of good poetry— for poetry is to some extent really ^ 
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gift diiint and cannot be acqnired^-may furnish ns with sensible and nsefol proie 
artidea. 

The following statement is extracted from the last June Quarterly Report :-- 

" NEW ARRANGEMENTS WITH REGARD TO THE MAGAZINE. 

** On raferenoe to the Report of the Reaolationa passed at the last A. M. C. H 
will be peroetTed that ^100 was to be expended daring the ensuing year in imphmng 
the character of the Magacine» and increasing its interest and naeftilBees, so that it 
mighty In sMoe degree, keep pace with the rapidly increasing mtdOligence and respecta- 
bility of the Order. The Board of Directors, on the recommendation of theMagazine 
Committee, hare unanimously ^pointed P.G.John Bolton Rogbrson, (author of 
**Mpm9, Jt o w e iic e, mtd JRetterjf,*' &c.) Enrron of the Magazine, with a salary of 
iftOper annum. The remaining £bO will be set apart for the remuneration of the 
Coatribntors to the next four numbers of the Magazine, and will be distributed in the 
following manner:-- 



PROSE 
First Prize 


1 

..IS 


POETRY. 
First Prize 


4?. 

. 6 

.. 4 
,. S 


S. D. 




Seeond Mze 


.700 
..500 


Second Prize. 


e e 


Third Prize 


Third Prize 





Fourth Prize 


S ' 






Fifth Prize 


..300 





*' Parties may haTC the option of receiving a piece of plate or other Urticle of the 
▼aloe of any of the above Prizes, should they prefer it. 

** Immediately after the publication of the April number of the Magazine,. the 
Committee will take into consideration the claima of the various Writers, and will lay 
n statement before the A. M. C. recommending to its notice the parties whom they 
may conclude to be entitled to the Prises. 

''The balance of ;£10 will remain in the hands of the Directors to enable them to 
purchase such articles, either in prose or poetry, for the Magaadnc, as they may think 
adTsntageous." 

The number now before our readers can scarcely be called a sample, of what we 
intend to submit to them, because there were already several articles which required 
continuations of them to be inserted ; and however excellent those contributions may 
be, they preclude us at present from introducing much novelty. This number, it 
must be recollected, closes the volume, and that circumstance prevented us from 
making any tjpognphieBl alterations. In the next we shall endeavour to make oar 
appearance in a lom^hat more attractive garb ; and those who have not yet subscribed 
to the Magazine cannot have a better opportunity than that which the commencement 
of a new volume will afford. The price of this publication, and the long intervals at 
which it makes its appearance, are such that we should hope there are but a snail 
portion of our brethren who do not possess the power of procuring it. The sum of 
ene halfpenny per week will be more than sufficient to purchase each quarterly 
number, containing fifty-six closely-printed pages, and ift the end of two yean s 
volume will be formed of 448 pages of useful and agreeable matter. 
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The cover of the Magazine it an excellent medium for adTertiseaoentg. Am to 
circulation it standa at the head of the periodical preas, and more copiea are iaaued 
of it than six timea the quantity of the most largly circulated provincial newspaper, 
whilst each number has the advantage of being before its readers thirteen weeks 
previous to its place being supplied by another. 

We shall not, in this oar first introduction, weary the patience of our readers by 
detfuning them longer, but earnestly entreat them to look with a lenient eye upon 
our labours, and to reat assured that if we fail to pleaaa, it ahall not be either from 
the want of the effort or the wish. It would be pretumptiott in us to expect that we 
ahall be able to gain the approbation of every member of our great body, yet as we 
shall always be disposed to receive and consider with due attention all suggestions, 
so we fear not that we shall be treated with that forbearance and respect which it 
will be our as^uous study to deserve. 



A RAMBLE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
(Author of ** Houn uHih the JftcM*/') 

Dark Kinder 1 standing on thy whin-elad side, 
Where storm, and soUtude, and silence dwell. 
And stem sublimity hath set his throne — 
I look upon a region wild and wide, 
A realm of mountain, forest-gloom, and fell, 
And fertile valleys beautifully lone { 
Where fresh and far romantic waters roam. 
Singing a song of peace by many a cottage home. 

I leave the sickly haunts of sordid men. 
The toil that fetters, and the care that kills 
The purest feelings of the human breast. 
To gaze on Nature's lineamenta again. 
To find amid these congregated hills 

Some fleeting hours of quiet thought and rest : 
Tread with elastic step the fragrant sod, 
Drink the iiupiring breese, and ieel myself with God. 

Like heaven-invading Titans girt with gloom, 
The mountainii crowd around me, while the skies 
Bend to enfold them in their axure sheen ; 
The air is rich with music and perfume, 
And beauty, like, a varying mantle, liea 
On rugged steep, bright wav«r and pasture green ; 
On stony hamlets nestling far below. 
And many a wildwood walk where childhood'a footsteps go. ^ 

It is the Sabbath mom, a blessed hour 
To those who have to straggle with a lot 

Which chains the mind, and wears the languid Uoab ; 
Prom yon low temple bosom'd in the bower — 
Which seems to ftocy's eye a hallowed spot- 
Soars in the air the peasaift's earliest hymn ; 
And as the sounds fiUl sweetly on my ear. 
They say, or seem to say, that happy hearts are near. 
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Pray heatea they are ao, for this reittoss earth 
Holda maqh of slaveryi and want, and crime- 
Much to awake our sympathies indeed ; 
And tho' eternal blessings spring to birth 
Beneath the footsteps of advancing time, 
Myriads of mortal hearts in silence bleed ; 
Vain is the hungry mourner's suppliant cry— 
Oh ! Justice ! how is this ? Let Pride and Power reply. 

Away, away with these reflections now, 
The natural colours of a pensive mind 
Yearning for liberty and human love ; 
For standing on this hiU's majestic brow. 
Breathing the healthy spirit of the wind ; 
Gteen lands below, and glorious skies above— 
I deem that God whose hand is ever sure, 
Will rend the rankling chain that binds the suffering poor. 

I look again, and, lo 1 how wild a change 
Hath come upon the scene ! yon mountain wall 
Wears a vast diadem of fiery gloom ; 
A lurid darkness, wonderful and strange. 
Spreads o'er the fooe of heaven its sultry pall, 
As tho' we trembled on the verge of doom : 
A fearful calm foretells the coming fight, 
¥or tempest is prepared to revel in his might. 

It comes at length, for the awakening breeze 
Whirls with a sudden gust each fragile thing 
That lay this moment in a state of rest ; 
The storm's first drops fall tinkling on the trees, 
Heavy and few, as tho' 'twere hard to wring 
Such painful tears from out its burning breast ; 
And now a low reverberated groan 
Is heard amid the span of heaven's unbounded zone. 

The lightning leaps from the disparted cloud. 
Vivid and broad upon the startled eye. 
Wrapping the mountains in a robe of fire : 
The voice of thunder follows, long and loud, 
Hot rain is shaken from the trembling sky, 
The winds rush past me with tremendous ire, 
And yon broad pine which braved the wintry shock, 
Bows his majestic head and quits his native rock. 

Flash hurries after flash with widening sweep. 
And peal meets peal resounding near and far, 
As tho' some veil of mystery were rent : 
The headlong torrent boundeth from the steep. 
Where I enjoy the elemental jar. 
Nor fear its rage, nor wish its passion spent ; 
But now Grod reins the lightning, stills the roar, 
And earth smiles thro' her tears more lovely than before. 

How sternly fair 1 how beautifully wild 
To the sad spirit seems the war of storms, 
For thought and feeling mingle with the strife. 
Nature, I loved thee when a very child. 

In all thy moods, in all thy hues and forms, 
Because I found thee with enchantment rife; 
And even yet, in spite of every ill, 
I feel within my soul that thou art glorious still ! 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

No. 4. 

WRITTKN SZPRIiSSLT FOK THK OOO FSLLOIfS' MAOAZIN'R. 

And superstition's gpentle terrors come,— 

See, see yon dim ghost gliding throu^ti the gloom ! 

See round you churchyard elm what spectres throng 1 

HKNaY KiRKB Whitb. 

Th£Re is, to me, sometkiiig very soothing in the soft, stealing twilight, — the calm 
even-tide ! when the winged tribe betake them to their downy nests — the labourer 
hastens with contented smile to meet his industrious helpmate, and fondly caress his 
dear little ones — and the anxious farmer looks with hope to die coming morrow, but 
magnanimously drowns his cares in '^ nut brown ale," and the fumes of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's exotic. This, then, is a season of general rest — the sweet even-tide, when the 
bustle, or rather business, of the world is hushed : and in this dubious gloom I love to 
muse on all the varied past, 

" And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues away. 
Beyond the Atlantic, resting on my friend!'* 

In such seasons one's mood agrees with Dr. Young, when he says, 

*• Retire,— the world shut out, thy thoughts call home,** 

In doing so, mine dwelt on the too prevalent belief in tttpematvral appearances, 
for I have often sat in mute astonishment while hearing some intelligent people support 
their belief in ghosts, and on mature reflection am inclined to tldnk that the love of 
argument leads them to it. For my part, I am a bitter sceptic on the subject, feeling 
thst the indulgence even, in such ideas, must tend to embitter our comfort ; and having 
seen many people cut very ludicrous figures, I regret the existence of such a belief. It 
is truly painful to see either man or woman afraid to go any distance, however short, 
after it is dark, alone, even within the precincts of their own dwellings. I have heard 
a person tell, with a long and excited visage, ndngled at times with gravity, a tale about 
a marvellous apparition which he had seen near his home, namely, — " a white bare, that 
on approach grew into a calf, and finally sank into theeaith at^e individual's feet!"— 
and as marvellously, — *' broken crockery to fall in showers around, and nothing to be 
seen." I could relate many as absurd stories, to which I have listened with satirical 
impatieDee, as the persons avowed themselves to be martyrs to such visions and sounds. 
There is no doubt that imagination does a great deal, and at night, moon or star-light is 
often varied by passing clouds, and in certain states of the atmosphere, sound is as 
▼ariable. Thus some old tree is often conjured into a " goblin grim," a poor harmless 
earn into a gigantic nondescript, and the braying of a donkey, or the bark of sly Reynard, 
inta sounds which tell of other worlds. If those who are so very easily startled, would 
jbnt look steadfastly on the alamitmg objects, or listen attentively to the supposed ominout 
sounds, they woidd often blush at their pusilanimity, and instead of taking to their 
lieds, laugh heartily at their mistake. I cannot resist inserting an authentic anecdote, 
(8BU>ng many) which forcibly illustrates my preceding observations : — 

Many years ago there lived in the south of Scotlsmd, a clergyman named Armstrong, 
broiflier to the celebrated Dr. Armstrongs who, among the many friends his worth and 
probity had gained htm, ranked as one of the warmest and most sincere, Lady J., a 
woman £unous for shining abilities and a benevolent heart. One evening, while these 
two friends were seatsed together, the conversation turned upon a subject highly inter. 
estiag to both,*— the possibility of holding communion with our friands after death. 
Tbey at this time anreed, that whichever first entered the world of spirits, should on 
tiw third nig^t afterhis or her death, appear to the one left behind, thus confirming 
or destroying all belief on this interesting, and to /Aem, doubtful point. Years passed 
away, and tMs conversation was probably forgotten by both Lady J. and Mr. Armstrong, 
when the kttnr was called to his test home. Lady J. heard of the event with deep 
regret, so natural at the loss of an amiable and valued friend. It happened a few nights 
V«L. 6— No. 8—3 C. 
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afterwards on retiring to bed, Lady J. found sleep kad quite forsaken her. She en- 
deavoured in Tun to compose h^elf» — an unaccountable feeling of uneasiness pervaded 
her mind» and she lay restless and disturbed. The bright moon lighted her chamber 
with its pale and melancholy beams ; all around there reigned a death-like stillness, 
when suddenly the clock struck twelve, and at the same time she was startled by observing 
a figure in a clergyman's dress, standing on the opposite side of the room. All that had 
passed between Mr. Armstrong and herself rushed into her recollection ; she gazed for 
an Instant on her mysterious visitor, and then, in as firm a tone as she could command, 
demanded if she indeed beheld her departed friend. The figure only answered by a low 
and silent bow ; she repeated the question, and was answered as before. Wrought up 
to the highest pitch of fear and desperation, she exclaimed, — ** Mr. Armstrong, for 
heaven's sake, speak ! I remember our conversation." Still the same ntyBterious 
silence was maintained. Then, resolved to satisfy all doubts, she sprang out of bed, 
and rushed towards the apparition. What was her astonishment on finding that that 
which had excited in her so much emotion, was merely the shadow of a tree waving on 
her own black gown and neckerchief, which were hanging on the opposite wall. She 
was then convinced that her own imagination, assisted by the deceitful effect of the 
moonlight, had completely misled her ; from this time she renounced all belief in 
visitations of that nature. 

So much for shadows. As to sound, I and my school companions were once much 
alarmed. It was midnight, when we were all itartled from our slumbers by loud and 
consecutive sounds ; we all trembled with fear, and conjured up a thousand ideas,— 
none dared to speak, nay, our very breath seemed suspended. Soon we were partly 
relieved by hearing our good preceptor, house-keeper, and man-servant going over the 
house armed with poker, tongs, or anything in the shape of defensive missiles, as they 
imagined that the noise was caused by robbers trying to enter the house ; but were 
astonished at finding all secure and undisturbed. The male-servant was ordered to 
remain on the watch the rest of the night. When morning came we were all agitation, and 
pictured to each other all the horrors of nocturnal visitations. Our agitation was greatly 
increased by a member of the establishment, who, more enthusiastically zealous than 
discreet, called us together, and after a long and extempore prayer fitted for the occa- 
sion, addressed us with great solemnity, ascribing the noise to **the power of darkness." 
Our studies were naturally interrupted, so much so, that the masters who attended as 
that day, imagined from our pale looks and inaptness, that we were spell -bound. *' The 
power of darkness" was indeed a terror to us, and we dreaded the approach of night; 
but as soon as it grew dark, the intelligent, kind and anxious Mr. G. entered the school- 
room with a benevolent smile on his countenance, and holding up a bag containing brushes 
and combs, asked who owned .it ; it was readily claimed ; *' it had been missing all 
day." ** Then," replied Mr. G. " it is the ghost." We all stared at each other with 
amazement and some doubt. We were ordered to go to our respective bed-rooms and 
shut the doors. Mr. G. then went into our dressing room, and placing the bag on the 
table, where it had been left on the previous night, pulled it by the string, letting it 
fall on the bare floor, and successively down every step of the stairs, until he reached 
the spot where he found it, namely, a place which was much frequented by a yoong 
cat. We all recognized the similarity of the sound, so much so, that we shuddered, 
forgetting that it was merely an experiment. We immediately hastened to thank oar 
good friend for his perseverance in discovering the cause of alu*m ; thus dispelling from 
our minds the dread of " the power of darkness." Little puss had tugged away at the 
bag, until she reached her favourite hiding place. This incident occurred in 1824, and 
should this relation of it meet the eye of any of my school companions, they will, I 
do not doubt, look back, as I do, with pleasure to the happy days spent at Bow. 

Bat, what shall we say to, — how can we believe those who insist that ** an old lady, 
who is reported to have been too fond of the world while living, is often seen at night, 
when she resumes her earthly occupations, attired in her original costume, — ^nay, even a 
lantern in her hand, and once laid hold of a cart, as it jogged on its vray to a distant 
market." It is well that such folks are not poetical, or we should have her athwart a 
broom-stick, twirling over the hedges as soon as she " scented the morning air." It is 
not a subject to be lightly treated ; these are enlightened days, when knowledge ii 
making rapid strides through the land, and religion is spreading her spotless and hallowed 
banner through the earth; then, how can any one, possessed of common sense or 
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rational ideas, give scope to such optical deluHons ? for they are nothing else, and must 
have their origin in disease of the brain, or functional disorder of that organ, too often 
produced by an immoderate use of exhilarating liquors, or those medicines which -have a 
•ivUar effect, as at times is witnessed in delirium tremens, commonly called blue devils. 
Mk mko ha^e read the elegant writings of De Quincey, the English Opium Eater, will 
readily understand the effect of narcotic medicines on the mind. Now, let me ask, what 
is a ghost or spirit ? An invisible being— immaterial— untangible. I do not deny the 
existence of spirits,--it would be unscriptural ; and I trust that I may never be so 
far left to myself, as to doubt or scorn one word contained in the Bible ; we have 
undoubted evidence in that book, that good, evil, intelligent and invisible spirits are ever 
tending us,— the one to teach, protect and guide us in the ways of virtue and holiness ; 
the other to deceive and entice us into the paths of iniquity. Some will argue that 
apparitions are permitted as warnings ; but such a suppo5ition seems to me opposed 
to the attributes of the Deity : those who hold such opinions must have very contracted 
riews of the infinite power and wisdom of God, when they ascribe to his agency untie- 
finable sounds and objects. When it is His pleasure in mercy to warn us, is there not 
** the still small ToioB," the sick bed, bereavements and disappointments ? And should 
our naturally callous hearts reject even these, a^d visions were necessary, they would 
occur in more appropriate forms, places, times, and in conformity to Scripture, as in the 
case of Paul and others. The circumstance of Samuel appearing to Saul, which 
some believers in ff hosts triumphantly bring forward in support of their belief,— (forget- 
ting that Saul did not solicit God's assistance, but had I'eoourse to a witch, an evil spirit.) 
Commentators maintain that it was Satan who was permitted to assume the form of the 
prophet; for, as Matthew Henry quaintly observes, "good spirits descended from 
above, while on that occasion, the object rose from the earth." And let it be observed, 
that Saul did not see the figure himfelf, as is proved by the questions he puts to the 
woman possessed of a familiar spirit. See 1 Samuel, 28 chap., 13 and 14 verses. 
Others try to support their argument by the ** rising of the dead, and their walking into 
cities ;" but they surely forget the cause. Let me remind them, that it was to mark 
more forcibly the glorious epoch of our redemption, — for then "the vail of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose,' ' &c. And 
it was at that time evidently necessary that some decided and supernatural events should 
occur, to establish the Christian faith, as both Jews and Gentiles were violently opposed 
to the idea of Christ being the Messiah, and consequently very tenacious of any inter- 
ference with their creed. Even some of the disciples were half-inclined to expel from 
their minds the many proofs they had had of the Saviour's Divinity. But when the 
phmomena above-quoted took place, even his enemies were forced to exclaim, " Truly, 
this was the Son of God." And, " when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified 
God, saying, certainly this was a righteous man." Indeed, throughout the Scriptures, 
supernatural events are recorded as occurring only on some very particular and important 
occasion, and for definite objects, — as in the case of Lot, Belshazzar, Balaam, Peter, 
Paul and many others. No one can doubt that Satan is constantly taking rapid strides 
through the earth, and is ever ready to annoy and perplex us ; and if the mind be not 
fortified by dirine grace, it readily yields to fears and temptations ; but, even if we permit 
the idea, just for the sake of argument, that the devil is the agent in such optical fancies, 
one moment's reflection must satisfy us that his cunning, as well as his knowledge of the 
▼anity and weakness of the human heart, would induce him to choose fascinating means : 
he knows too well that fear and trouble would lead us to God for help, and thus he would 
lose many of his subjects. He gained the victory over Eve by his soft allurements and 
crafty insinuations ; and even had the hardihood to try to tempt our blessed Saviour, by 
offering Him principalities and powers ; then how can we elude his wiles, unless we arc 
supported by holy influence } Let us resolutely discard all belief in such unmeaning 
supernatural, appearances, and store our minds with subjects more likely to elevate the 
soul, by taking a more comprehensive view of the goodness, wisdom, power, holiness, 
jestice and truth of that Being who has encouraged us to call Him—'* Our Father." 

IMRIE. 

Loyal Victoria Lodge, Spacey Uousfh, near Harroivgate. 

hth April, 1841. 
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THE DREAM. 

BY ALEXANDER C. 8HBRRIFP. P. G., BRAMLEY DISTRICT. 

'* When Mience hath laid open erery leaf of the book of nature— when the wonden 
of God's creation are Ailly developed to his creatores — when the elements eontun no 
atom nnknowB— when the maxim of onr immaculate Redeemer, ** Do tb xtsto men as 
TE WISH THEM TO DO UNTO Tou," sball be onif erssJly practised, then shall man return 
to the original puritj of Eden, — the end of his creation shall have been answered, and 
the world shall pass away 1" 

There was food for reflection in the passage, and I closed the book that I might 
indulge in thought. 

I was seated on the brow of an immense crag that overlooked the ocean. Agitated 
by a recent storm, it raised its billows to the height of mountains, and dashed tiiem 
with resistless force upon the rocks beneath. Beldnd me hill rose piled on hill far u 
the eye could reach, till they mingled with the clouds. No living object — no mark of 
animal life could be seen. It was a picture of solitary grandenr — of boundless 
omnipotence. 

" Alas,'' said I, '* how far in the gulphs of eternity are those delightful days, and 
how many ages of crime and vice must wing their flight, ere their brightness besms 
upon the earth ? These secrets how slowly are they unveiled, and that maxim, which 
strikes at the root of every selfish feeling, every act of injustice, although professed by 
millions, where is it practised ? Would to Qod that I could in any degree hasten that 
blessed time." 

*' Thou canst hasten it," said a voice, soft, sweet and musical as the tones of sn 
Eolian harp, when breathed upon by a summer breeze ; ' ' even now thou canst hasten it." 

I raised my head. A figure, O ! how beautiful ! stood by my side, and gased 
upon me with the calm benignity of a superior being. I knew by his radiance of 
countenance, and by the long flowing robe of ethereal br^htness which floated gracefully 
around him, that he was a denizen of light^a messenger from the Most High. 

I was awed, and I bent my head in reverence, but I felt no fear. 

"TeU me," I said, *' O, thou divine being! how I may do this. Sin and ignorance 
overspread the earth. Alas ! how may one so weak as I, rescue my fellow-men from 
their yoke." 

llie angel spoke not, but he raised his arm, and pointed towards the ocean. My 
eyes followed the same direction. The wide waste of waters bad disappeared, the roar 
of the waves was hushed, and a scene of sorrow was depictured to mine eye. 

'* Tell me," said the svreet voice of the angel, " what seest thou ?" 

*' A picture of wretchedness," said I, falteringly, for my heart ached at the sight; 
" I see a hovei upon which misery hath set her seid. In a comer, upon a pallet of 
straw, lies the figure of a man, whose countenance, pallid and oonynlsed, tells of 
disease of body, and desolation of mind. By his side stands a woman, whose featores 
still bear the mark of former beauty, but faded and parched up ; fkmine has added 
years to her age, and planted wrinkles on her brow, yet her eyes still dwell upon thst 
wretched man with sympathy and love, and her low, broken voice is endeavouring to 
soothe and to cheer. A group of children are crouched together asleep on the cold dsinp 
floor, — the eyes of the dying man turn alternately from tihem to his wife, and anguisb 
of soul for their future fate is clouding his departing hour. There is an unnatural f^ 
in his glazed and death-like eye, wldch speaks the agony within. The children have 
awaked, and their first wailing cry is for bread ; the mother looks on them in sonow, 
but the father's eyes are fixed, and he heeds them not; His tpirit hath departed with 
that faint aupplicating cry for bread ringing in his ears! l^e woman has fallen upoa 
the body, and her shrieks of despair are dreadful to hear. The lamentations of the 
children are suppressed, and they crowd noiselessly around, — their tears fall upon tite 
tattered rug, and the bundle of straw which composed the death-bed of their father. 
Alas, alas ! that a human being should die thus ! Angel of light, I can gaze no 
longer." My tears had blinded me, and I hid my face between my knees, and sobbed 
aloud. 

** Look yet again," said the angel, and methought his voice sounded more mourn- 
fully than before, and its sympathizing tone soothed the anguish of my heart. " Loolt 
yet again, and tell me what thou seest ?" 
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Once more I raised my eyes— slowly and reluctantly raised them, for they dreaded 
to meet another scene of woe. And a sceDe of woe it was ; but O, how different from 
the former. 

*' Another scene of distress is before me, O thou divine being ! but it harrows not 
the soul by its details. It is the habitation of poverty, but an air of comfort pervades 
it. Here also is a bed of death, and the head of the family is its inmate. His wife and 
children crowd around, and the half-suffocated sob, the tears which glisten brightly in 
their eyes, speak their affection for him who is about to ' depart and be no more seen.* 
Xhey mourn, but not as those who mourn without hope ; even now, he speaks to them 
of a home, balmy, and bright, and beautiful, where thou, O radiant being, and thy 
fellows wiit welcome them in joy, — where grief comes not — ^where tears are shed no 
more, — and where He, our Saviour, reigns for evermore. Two men enter now, and 
seat themselves by his side ; they appear of his own class in life, and he calls them 
' brothers/ but their features are dissimilar, and I observe no mark of consanguinity, 
except the deep and absorbing interest which they express and appear to feel. He speaks 
to them of his wife and children, and solemnly commits them to their charge ; as he 
proceeds, his eye lightens, and his eloquence — the eloquence of a dying man — betrays 
no sign of weakness or of pain. They promise. They promise to stand by them 
through life, to comfort — to support — to relieve ; the tear which stands in their manly 
eyes, brought there even by their own earnestness and depth of feeling, is a seal of 
their sincerity, of their devotedness, of their faith. The dying man hath risen upon 
his knees, his eyes are strained upwards, and a gleam of joy illuminates his countenance, 
his lips move in blessings and in prayer. Death has no sting — the conqueror is con- 
quered — the name of Jesus trembles upon his lips, he is dead. ** Thus should a 

Christian die, O messenger of Jehovah, '^ exclaimed I, turning to the angel ; *' with his 
Saviour's name should his last breath fleet away. But who are these men, who in his 
last moments withdrew his thoughts from earth, by vowing to protect those to whom 
bis spirit clung ?" 

The angel smiled upon me, and my soul hung upon his words, even as the ear drinks 
the harmony produced by earthly music, as he said, — ** Thou hast not yet seen all." 

Again I looked, the same habitation was before me, but the '* dust had returned to 
dust,*' for the couch no longer contained its inmate. The weeds of a widow pressed 
the brow of the woman, and the orphans, cleanly and substantially clad, were grouped 
MOund her ; the individuals who had so strongly interested me were also there, and I 
knew by the glowing countenance of the widow, that they were tracing out plans for her 
future comfort. Their promise to the dead^ they were accomplishing to the letter. 

Once more I gazed on the divine being at my side, and said, — ** Tell me, oh, thou 
blessed one ! who and what are these men, and in what happy clime are they resident, 
that I may join tliem in their work of love ?'' 

The himd of the angel was laid upon my brow, he spread forth his pinions, and as 
be soared to his heavenly home, odours of delicious fragrance were wafted towards me 
by his wings ; he spoke not, but a voice, sweeter even than his, breathed the words — 
** Odd FeUowship" in my ear. 

I started and awoke. The voice of the ocean had lulled me to rest, and my vision 
was but a dream. 

Prince of Peace Lodge^ Armley. 



American Figure of Speech. — The verb/' to fix" is universal. It means to do 
anything. ** Shall I fix your coat or your breakfast first ?" That is — '* Shall I brush 
your coat, or get ready your breakfast first ?" '* Right away," for immediately, or 
at once, is very general. " Shall I fix it right away?"— t. «. ''Shall I do itirome- 
diately ?" In the west, when you stop at an inn, they say — " What will you have ? 
Brown meal and common doings, or white wheat and chicken fixings." This is — "Will 
you have pork and brown bread, or white bread and fried chicken ?" Also, — *' Will 
you have a feed or a check !" — a dinner or a luncheon. " In full blast" — something in 
extreme. " When she came to the meeting, with her yellow hat and feathers, wasn't 
she in full blast?" 
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BOTANY. 

CHAP. II. 

THE STEM, OR AXIS. 

The stem is that part of a plant which grows from the root or seed, and bears the 
leaves and flowers. There are several kinds of stems, of which the following are the 
principal : — The erect, or perpendicular ; the reclining, which bends towards the groand; 
the procumbent, which lies on the ground; the creeping, which creeps along the ground ; 
the climbing, as the ivy, which adheres to the wall by means of its tendrils ; the twisting, 
which winds itself round any other plant or tree, as the honey-sackle ; and the branched, 
which includes most of the trees and shrubs. The stems of the grasses, reeds and rushes, 
are called the culm; because they have stems with solid knots, from which the leaves 
spring and clasp the stem ; but the rest of the stem is either hollow or filled with light 
pith. The stipe is the name given to the stems of the palm tribe, as they differ from all 
other plants, both in their structure and manner of growth, as will be hereafterwards 
described. 

The principal parts of a stem are as follow : — the pith or medulla, which is in the 
centre of the tree ; it is most common in young trees, and is sometimes totally wanting 
in old trees. The wood, which forms the principal part of the tree, and of which a fresh 
ring is added every year. The bark, which covers the wood, and receives an increase 
every year ; and, lastly, the epidermis, which covers the whole, but is sometimes wanting 
in old trees. 

There are great variety of stems, both as regards size, form and texture. The 
stems of trees and shrubs are woody ; but most of the annual plants have herbaceous 
stems. The stem is hairy in the foxglove, bugloss, &c.; smooth in the periwinkle, amm 
and guelder-rose ; prickly in the bramble and rose-tree ; woolly in the mullein, and 
spotted in the hemlock. It is round in most trees and plants, but not in all ; for it is 
square in mint, lavender and dead-nettle, and triangular as St. Peter's wort and the 
nightshade. 

The stem of the common dodder is as fine as thread, and running for yards on the 
ground ; it twines round certain plants, and in such a manner as to prevent the possi- 
bility of untwining them. It bears a very pretty flower, but it has no leaves ; it may 
be seen in autumn, twined round furze and nettles. There are plants which have no 
stem, the leaves of which grow from the root, as the primrose, cowslip, crow's-foot, 
dandilion, and the plantain ; in which plants the stalk that supports the flower is not a 
stem. There is one kind of root which assumes the form of a bulb ; but it may be 
easily distinguished from the true bulb, as it is solid ; — examples : the crocus, tnlip» 
arum, &c. 

When the stalk of a plapt bears stem, leaves, and flower, it is called sl frond, and 
if any part of it appears to be petutle to the rest, it is called a stipe ; but if the frond 
contain the spord or germs imbedded in it, as in sea-weed, it is called a thallus. 

CHAP. III. 

LEAVES. 

A leaf is that part of a plant which expands from a bud, and does not bear a 
flower ; their use, in the economy of nature, is to convert the water and other sub- 
stances which are sucked up from the earth, into proper food for the plant. They are 
generally green and herbaceous, and composed of a fine fibrous net-work ; they consist 
of two parts,— the one a stalk, and the flat part is called the lamina. 

In our last chapter we had occasion to remark the great variety in the form and 
structure of the stem, and here we shall also have occasion to make the same remarks 
respecting leaves ; for there is as great a variety in the form and structure of leaves, as 
there is in stems. 

The most general division of leaves is into two kinds, namely, simple and com- 
pound. A simple leaf has but one lobe or division, whatever may be its shape ; but a 
compound leaf has more than one lobe or loaf left standing on the sanit- stalk. 
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Botanists have, however, divided them into a variety of classes, so that they may 
be better enabled to describe a plant. The following are a few of them, with examples : 
The setttile ; in which the foot-stalk of the leaf is wanting, and the leaf adheres closely 
to the stem ; — £xampte8 : wood-mint and sow-thistle. v 

Alternate : they are said to be alternate when the leaves grow above one another^ 
but from opposite sides, so that they form a spiral line round the stem ; as in the apple 
and lime-tree, as well as most plants. 

Opposite : when the leaves grow opposite to one another on the stem ; as the mint, 
maple and gentian. 

Whorl or vertieillate : when, instead of. opposite leaves, three or more are pro- 
duced from a ring on the stem ; as goose-grass, mare's-tail and wood-ruff. 

Entire leaves : when the edge of the leaf is neither notched nor cut ; as in the 
lilac, oleander and laurel. 

Sinuated : when the margin of the leaf is cut into roundish teeth ; as in the leaf 
of the oak. 

Serrated : when the margin is cut like the teeth of a saw ; as the rose, elm and 
nettle. 

Crenate : when the teeth, instead of being sliarp as in the last examples, are 
rounded ; as in the wood-betony and horehound. 

Pinnalifid : when the edge of the leaf appears to be deeply cut into irregular forms 
called lobes, which project at right angles ; as in groundsel. 

Runcinate: when the sequients of the leaf arcj turned back to the base of the leaf; 
as in the dandelion or leontodon. 

In respect to their form, leaves are said to be — 

Rounds as the leaves of the sheep-rot ; roundishi as the leaves of the money -wort ; 
oblong y as the leaves of the brook-lime ; obovate, having one end larger than the other, 
as in the primrose ; laticeolate, when the leaf is pointed and equal at both ends, but 
longer than wide, as in the wall-flower and willow ; ovate-lanceolate, when the leaves are 
rounded instead of pointed ; hastate, as in the sorrel, buckwheat and spotted arum ; 
cordate, or heart-shaped, as in the lilac and white water-lily ; connate, as in the honey- 
suckle and wild teasel ; perfoliate, as in the common hare's-ear ; decurrent, as in the 
thistle and mullein, — those leaves run down the stem so as to seem to be part of it. 

Such are a few of the various kinds of leaves, to which I have added examples from 
the commonest plants, in hopes that those who desire to study Botany will examine those 
leaves, as such an examination will be worth ten pages of a written essay. 

CHAP. IV. 

THE FLOWER. 

A flower is that part of a plant which generates and matures the seed, by which 
the plant propagates its species. The most perfect flowers consist of seven parts : — 
1st. The calyx. 2nd. The corolla. 3rd. The stamen. 4th. The pistils. 5th. The 
pericarpinum, or seed vessel. 6th. The receptacle. 7th. The seed. Besides the 
pecduncle, which supports the flower. 

Some flowers have glands, or organs, in the hollow of the carolla, that secretes 
honey, and which are called the nectan. 

Flowers are formed from buds, which, like leaf-buds, are formed in the aonllce of 
the leaves, called bractete. They generally differ both in size, shape and colour from 
common leaves. 

The manner in which the flowers are arranged on a plant, is called the form of 
inflorescence, or mode of flowering. The following are the principal forms of inflores- 
cence : The flower is said to be solitary, or terminal, when the principal stem of the 
plant produces only one flower- bud, as the pheasant's eye. 

The inflorescence is called a raceme, when the newly-formed axis unfolds into 
flowers, each having a separate stalk. Examples : the shepherd's purse, water-betony, 
hyacinth and brook- weed. But if under the same circumstances the flower is a sessil, 
they form a spike ; examples, — mullein, agrimony, lavender and corn. 

When the principal flower-bud produces others without lengthening its stalk, it 
forms a headj or capitule; example,— 'Clover. When the head consists of many flowers, 
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but resembles one only in appearance, it is called a compound flovjer .- examples, daisy, 
leoDtodon, aster, sunflower and thistle. 

When the principal stem is lengthened, but a little after the bud has opened, and 
each flower has a separate stalk, it forms what is called an umbels from its resemblance 
to the top of an umbrella, or parasol ; examples, — parsley and carrot. But this is 
neither a nmple or confound flower. In a simple umbel, the stalk of each flower 
springs from a point in the principal stem, and each stalk bears only one flower; 
examples, — the geranium, wild garlick, and flowering-rush. 

In the compound umbels the secondary buds bear smaller umbels ; the compound 
umbel is the characteristic of a very numerous family of plants, of which the parsnip, 
carrot, celery, coriander, &c., are good examples. 

.\ corymb is a raceme, the flowers of which seem to be neariy level with one another, 
the lowest flowers having longer stalks than the highest flowers. Examples,— common 
hawthorn or May-yarrow and lady's smock. 

A panicle is also a raceme^ the flower-buds having produced others, consequently 
the stalks are branched. Examples, — meadow-sweet, wood-rush, oats, &c. 

A cyme resembles an umbel, the flowers being level at the top, but the stalk grows 
from different parts of the principal stem. Example, — the elder. 

ULO. 
Yarbrongh IJidgCy Grimeby, Lincolmhire, April 24, 1841. 
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THE BRIDAL BELLS. 

HY MISS ELIZA BATTYE. 
(Author of •' Giutiatto de Medici,** and other Poems.) 

Bio me not listen to those bells. 

They wake no happy thoughts in me ; 
Each tone that dies, each sound that swells, 

Seems telling of life's misery. 
The fitful gales of autumn's blast, 

Which bring, then leave, the bridal peal. 
Say in wild voice, — "The die is cast — 

Young hearts are launched for woe or weal. 
The good, the gay, the young, tiie fair, — 

Breasts in which love unsullied dwells ,~^ 
Have drank griefs dregs, have pin'd with care. 

Since rang their peal — those Bridal Bells. 

The chimes of joy, the funeral toll. 

How closely are the two allied! 
One bell will sound when wings the soul, 

The same will ring for wedded bride : 
So in ourselves a touch of joy 

Will make our heart's rich music swell; 
A touch of woe will all destroy, 

Or call forth but our bosom's knell. 
And many, too, whose hearts once gay, 

Yet now where silent anguish dwells, 
Would give their all, if on that day 

Had rang for them no Bridal Bells. 
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Bid me not listen as they ring,— 

They ever call from me a tear, 
And such a train of feelings bring, 

As ask no voice, as claim no ear :-— 
Yes I *tis the same, e'en when they tell 

Of life's new ties, or heart's last sleep ; 
Still o'er my soul they fling a spell 

Of melancholy, strange and deep. 
Then marvel not that whilst I feel 

Such sadness in my heart's deep cells, 
I breathe no gladness when the peal 

Comes gtyest from the Bridal Bells ! 



EDUCATION. 



Much has been said aiid written upon the subject of Education, and many great 
and good men have devoted their talents and energies to the work of enforcing its claims 
upon the notice of the public ; it may, therefore, appear presumptuous in me to touch a 
subject which has been so ably handled by others better qualified to do justice to its merits, 
an4 more likely, by their station and rank in society, to exercise an influence on the 
minds of the community at large. Believin:; it, however, to be the duty of every man, 
as far as in him lies, to assist in promoting the diffusion of education, and thus to do 
something towards leaving the world better than he found it, I have been induced to write 
these few remarks, in the hope that they may be the means of leading some one who has 
never seriously thought about the matter to reflect upon it, and determine to use his 
individual efforts to further this good object. 

It is the great and glorious privilege of man, that he is not only made in the ** express 
image and likeness of God," but that he possesses those reasoning faculties which, if 
properly cultivated, place him at the head of all created beings, and eventually fit him, 
after a life of piety, for the enjoyment of a happy eternity. Such is the beneficence of 
the Creator, that he has given to man a superior organization for the acquirement of 
knowledge ; he has amply furnished him with opportunities and objects for the exercise 
of his intellectual faculties, and has so ordered it, that the hours which are spent in the 
attainment of wisdom must ever be reckoned amongst the happiest of his life, since they 
bring with them a pleasing and permanent reward in the elevation of his ideas, and the 
rendering him independent of the gratification of the animal appetites for his amusement 
or comfort. It is plainly implied, in pleasure being thus linked with the toil of acquiring 
knowledge, that it is no less our duty than our privilege to use the means God has pro- 
vided for the improvement of our minds, in order that we may obtain clearer views of his 
wisdom, glory and goodness, and be constrained so to live as shall best glorify him while 
we remain on earth, and render us more fit for the happiness of that heaven where 
knowledge shall receive its full consummation. With the inferior grades of animated 
creation, however, the case is widely different ; — destitute of comparative or reasoning 
faculties, their natural habits undergo no change through any number of successive genera* 
tions : some of them, it is true, when taken under the tuition of man, may differ greatly 
in many respects from the other members of the same species, thus illustrating the power 
of education ; but, if left to themselves, the force of instinct will never carry them one 
jot forward in the march of improvement. The sparrow of to-day builds its nest, rears 
its young, and possesses the same characteristics as the sparrow of the New Testament 
era ; but man has progressed in intelligence, is progressing, and must progress, until 
that day when knowledge " shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the face of the 
great deep." 

Again, the brute creation come into the world almost in full possession of the 
amount of knowledge necessary for obtaining their food, the preservation of their lives, 
and the continuance of their species. Some are able to walk from the moment th^ 
leave the womb, — the chicken has been known to run away with part of the shell upon 
its back, and to find at once the food most adapted to its nature ; but man is at his birth 
the most helpless of all beings, unable to move from the place where be may be laid, or 
even to supply himself with food when it is provided to his hand. Still, amidst all thii 
imbecility lies hid the germ of all that is great in the triumph of intellect, awaiting but 
Vol. 6— No. 7-3 D. 
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the aid of educatton to draw forth the latent blossoms, and make them bloom through a 
nerer-ending eternity. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that man possesses any inherent power, were Jie 
placed beyond the pale of artificial society, which can enable him to reach those heights 
of intellectual superiority which the hnman mind is capable, whea cultivated, of attaining 
to ; on the contrary, if left in a state of nature, he will rise but little above the brute 
creation; Ins superior organization will avail him nothing unless backed by meotal 
acquisitions consequent upon a r^^lar system of education ; and this is no theoretical 
opinion, for we possess indubitable proofs, from historical records, bearing all the marks of 
authenticity, that such is really the case. Various authors speak of instances where children 
have at an early age been lost and estranged from civilized society, and after a lapse of 
some years been again discovered ; and their accounts invariably shew, that although 
they had reached Uie adult age, yet they had neither reason nor language, nor, in fact, 
did their voice resemble that of a human being, — they used both hands and feet in walk- 
ing, and it was with much trouble that they were made to stand erect, or eat the food of 
ordinary men.* We have here a humiliating picture of the boasted superiority of man, 
but it is faithfully drawn, and such being the case, it is evident that the work of education 
is an imperative one, and must be begun soon after birth. 

This declaration will perhaps excite a smile, and some persons may be inclined to 
ask what education can be given to an infant ? Education is training, and all training is 
progressive, and although we cannot, and indeed ought not to attempt to educate an 
infant in the common acceptation of the term, as applied to letters, yet but a very short 
time elapses after birth before the child becomes capable of learning something. £verj 
person who has had any experience in the management of children is well aware that 
habits of cleanliness and (by a sufficient but mild firmness) obedience may be successfully 
taught, even in the earlier stages of infancy, and having accomplished this much, we may 
safely leave the intellectual powers to develope themselves without using any means to 
forward that object until the fifth or even the sixth year. 

Many well-meaning persons have, in my humble opiction, been led by over-zeal into 
grievous errors, both with respect to the kind of knowledge necessary to be imparted to 
the infant mind, and the age at which the system of inteUectual training ought to com- 
mence. The intimate connection existing between the brain, as the organ by which the 
mind acts, and the body is too often overlooked, ** and the parents anxiously resort to 
every method which will enable their offspring to become prodigies in mental endowments, 
while m every other respect they remain weak and delicate infants. *'t This is highly repre- 
hensible, and is calculated to do a positive and irremediable injury to the unfortunate 
subject of any such attempt at early mental culture.^ To send the infant of two or three 
years old to school is considered to be a duty incumbent upon those parents who desire 
to promote the welfare of their children, but in many instances this is done only with th« 
view of ridding themselvts of the trouble necessarily attendant upon the early years of 
childhood, and not with the expectation of their receiving any benefit from the instruction 

* Linnseua andSchreber speak of a young man called John of Lie|>:e, whom his parents lost 
at the age of five years, and whom they found sixteen yearsi after. He had principally a very foe 
smell; by means of this sense, he discovrared in the earth those roots upon which he lived. AM. 
Nat, de$ Quadrupedes genre ter de V Homme, p. 41. 

In 1694. they caught in the middle of a herd of bears, in Lithuania, upon the borders of 
Russia, a child about ten years old. who was covered with hair, and went on all fours. ** He 
gave,*' says Condtllac, ** no signs of reason, had no language, and uttered sounds which had no 
resemblance to the human voice. They had great trouble to tame him, and it was only by constant 
attention that he was made to hold himself upright, eat our ordinary food, and articulate a few 
words. As soon as he could speak, he was qnestlooed on his primitive condition, but remembered 
no more oC it than we do of that which happened to us in the ci adle.*'— Connor. Kwmg, Med. p. 139. 

In the 17th century a boy was found in the wilds of Ireland, who ate grass and hay, whicb 
he chose by the smell. He was very agile and active ; slender, tawny in color, fierce in character, 
he was tamed with difficulty, and very late. Tulpius says, "he walked on ail fours j instead of an 
articulate language, he made only a species of bleating." — Tuipitu Obs. Med. p. 131. 

t Brigham. 

t Many physicians of great experience are of the opinion, that efibrts to develqpe the minds 
of young children are very frequently injurious ; and from instances of disease in chudren which 
I have witnessed, I am forced to believe that the danf;er is indeed great; and that very oftro, ia 
attempting to call forth and cultivate the intellectual faculties of children before they are five, or 
s£k, or seven years of age. serious and lasting injury has been done both to the body and mind. 
The- danger arises from parents and teachers forgetting or disregarding this important ftict, that, 
although the mind is immaterial and indestructible, it is yet allied to a material body, upon the 
healthy state of which the intellect is dependent for vigour and power.— firJ^Aem. 
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ofibred them.'*' The child who has a sufficiency of wholesome food and a moderate share 
of clothing, with abundance of out-door exercise, even although be does not know a letter 
in the alphabet at six years of age, will be likely to be a wiser as well as a more healthy 
man than the one who is stmi up in an infant school for |^ hours a-day, and only allowed 
about thirty minutes for exerciie in the open air during that time. 

The mental powers cannot be unduly exercised, but at the expense of the body, and 
it behoves every parent to consider whether he would rather his child should be caressed 
and admired as a prodigy of precocious talent, and after a while drop into an untimely 
grave; or that he should grow up to a hale manhood, with a constitution fortified against 
the casualties of ordinary life, and a taste fresh and vigorous for the beauties of 
knowledge ? 

Many of our most eminent literary characters, men who, as Cousin says, have been 
the " true reprefentatives of the spirit and ideas of their time/' have received little or no 
education in early life ; nay, some have actually been thought and declared to be deficient 
6f the ordinary share of intellectual capacity ; others, again, who have excited wonder by 
the extent and variety of their intelligence in early youth, have either lingered trough 
a Miserable (because diseased). life, with an imbecile mind, or fallen in the height of their 
glory, the victims of mental excitement engendered by the injudicious praise of those 
persons who did not reflect that the price offamt is often death. 

I shall, in my next, endeavour to shew what Education ought to bci and also point 
out a few of its advantages. N. 

To be eonttnued. 



THE POETS CONSOLEMENT OF HIS WIFE IN ADVERSITY. 



BY SAMUEL BAM FORD. 
(Author of " Homrs in the BvwerSt** &c.) 



Jemima, let us leave this world. 

Beloved, coQie with me ; 
Since yon base lord hath ta'en our home, 

And we are bare and free ; 
And I have found a little nest 

To shelter thee and me ; 
Love, I have found a place of rest. 

And let us thither flee. 

What, though our bed be not of down. 

Though moss and fern it be. 
Shorn by the steep of Tandle-side, 

Were winds blow sweet and free ; 
The r«3t of peace, aiXkd healthful sleep, 

Shall comfort thee and me. 
Then stay not, love, to gaze and weep, 

Bat come and happy be. 

What, though our pillow be not down, 

Though heather flowers it be, 
Shorn by old Gefrard's bosky glen. 

Where rill glents bonnilie ; , 
Thy dreams by night ^hall be as bright 

As lady gay can see ; 
Love, take thy rest upon my breast, 

Which beats so true for thee. 



I'll bring thee sweet milk from the oow, 

And butter from the chum, 
And fuel from the dingle side. 

And water from the bum ; 
And thou shalt be so happy there. 

Thou never wilt return : 
Love, thou shalt be so happy there, 

Thou wilt forget to mourn. 

We've seen the world, we've known the 

Its frown, its promise fair, [world, 
Its vanity of vanities. 

Its pleasure and its care ; 
The strife for life, the death-woe rife. 

The hope against despair, 
The loss, die gain ; oh, why remain ! 

Our lost one is not there ! 

Then come, my wife, my only love, 

Bright hours are yet unflown ; 
Come home unto the solitudes, 

Afar from tower and town. 
Like birds we have been wandering, 

Where storms have rudely blown, 
Now let us rest one eve of lights 

Before the sun goes down. 



* The writer has no wish to impute this disregard of the interests of their children to those 
parents whose circumstances compel them to send infants to school in order that the mother may 
assist in procuring food for the family ^ and he cannot but lament, in common with every thinking 
man, that it should ever be necessary for a mother to employ those hours in labour wliich ought 
to be spent in the company and training of her ofl^ring. 
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THE LOSS OF THE WHITBY ; OR, THE BURNING SHIP. 

Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 

kn hour before her death ; 
And i|f hts of home with sighs distnrb'd 

The sleeper's lonfi^-drawn breath. 
Instead of the mormar of the sea, 
the sailor heard the hamming tree 

Alive through all its leaves. 
The ham of the spreading syeamore 
That grows beiore his cottage door. 

And the swallow's song in the eavea. 

JOHW WlLSOW. 

I HATB forgotten the exact date when the affair I am about to speak of happened, 
Imt the month waa February, and the year 1814. Daring the day a heavy gale of wind had 
been blowing right into the Bay of Palermo. As night set in there was every appearance 
of worse weather, — the clouds were driving in heavy masses of that dark lurid gUre which 
to the seaman is a sure sign of the continuance of the gale, — darkness had fallen uponoi 
before the usual hour, and brought with it that depression of spirit which a sailor feeli 
in such weather, when he has not the excitement of contending with the gale. The 
men-of-war in the bay had used all the necessary precautions, — yards and topmasts were 
struck at sunset, and they had veered out a long scope of cable. In the Mole we were 
lying in safety, and required no further exertions. The toilsome day's work of the 
transport service was over, and all hands were engaged as suited their different inclina- 
tions. Some had gone on shore with the laudable intention of kicking up a row, and 
bambooing as many Sicilians as they could f&ll in with ; whilst the more quiet portion 
of us were visiting on board other ships, overhauling our duds, or enjojring the " dolce 
Ikr mente" over a buccaul of wine and a cigar. The gale had increased, and the sharp 
whistling of the wind through the rigging of the numerous ships in the Mole was inter- 
mixed with the heavy dash of the sea on the rocks outside ; and ever and anon a heavier 
sea would break, sending the spray in showers over as. It was a night in which yov 
might imagine that the demon of destruction was riding on the wings of the wind ; or, to 
speak more ship-shape, as if each hour brought a ** fresh hand to the bellows." 

Before I relate the catastrophe which occurred, it will be necessary, for the proper 
understanding of the matter, that I should describe the situation of the ships in the Mole. 
We were preparing for an expedition to attack Leghorn and the northern coast of Italy ; 
and the Mole was crowded with transports, which were moored in a double tier, with 
their stems to the Mole, from its innermost to its outer extremity, with the exception of 
two ships, which were moored with their broadsides to the Mole, for the purpose of 
embarking horses next morning. One of these ships was the Whitby, the vessel whose 
loss forms the subject of tnis narrative. At the time of the first alarm I was on board 
the London, which lay right ahead of the Whitby. Our skipper was bousing up his 
jib-stay in the cabin, with the master of the London, and I was spinning a yam with the 
mate on the quarter-deck. At once a cry arose astern of us, which quickly brought as 
to the traffrail. The cause was soon explained, — a volume of flame burst out from the 
main hatchway of the Whitby as high as her mainstay. There needed no more,— the 
seaman's most dreaded enemy *' fire" was amongst us 1 The alarm was quickly spresd, 
and all hands were upon deck directly. As soon as our skipper reached the quarter- 
deck, and saw how the land lay, he at once decided that we mustgo on board and secure our 
own ship. She was loaded with powder and ball-cartridge, and if the fire had reached her 
the destruction of the whole of the ships in the Mole would have been inevitable. We were 
quickly on board ; — at such times of excitement things are done sharply. In a verj 
short space of time we had carried an extra stern -mooring ashore, (a light chain whidk 
we had on board,) and seeing whaf was going on around us, we left an armed sentinel to 
keep watch over it. 

The burning ship waa by this time in the midst of the fleet. On the first alarm, 
the signal had been immediately made, by the agent-ship, for ** all carpenters with their 
tools," it being intended to scuttle her where she lay, in which case she would have 
burned to the water's edge, and there the daraai^e would have ended ; but the treacherous 
Sicilians at once cut her moorings, and sent her- adrift amongst the shipping. Not con- 
tented with that, . they cut adrift about thirty other ships, taking especial care to steal 
that part of the rope which was left on shore. To this act of wanton treachery must be 
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attributed the horror of that fatal night. It is almost impossible to describe the confusion 
occasioned by thirty or more ships swinging off at once to their anchors during a gale of 
wind, and laid as they were, in a close tier, that confusion was doubled. As all hands 
were strictly charged to keep on board, and look to the safety of our own ship, I went 
up to the foretopmast crosstrees, where I had a full view of the scene. It was impossible 
to distinguish accurately what was going on ; for though the burning ship lighted-up all 
to windward of her with a bright and fearful glare, yet little could be seen to leeward ; 
for the Yolumes of smoke occasioned by the hay, of which she of course had a large 
quantity on board, entirely hid everything in that direction. I could hear, however, at 
times, even above the roar of the tempest, the crash of falling masts, and the sharp crack 
of broken spars. On board the Whitby all was fearfully distinct. I could see her 
quarter-deck crowded with men, and observed the desperate energy with which they 
attempted to get her clear of the surrounding ships. At once, five or six men sprang 
forward, through the mass of smoke and flame ^at was bursting from the main-hatch- 
way, and in another minute her fore-topsail was loose and partly sheeted home. She now 
began to force her way through the dense crowd, and I perceived two boats under her 
counter, and could see that they were handing something out of the cabin windows. The 
brave fellows had got down into the magazine, and did not quit it until they had emptied 
it of every grain of powder it contained. A more daring action than this can scarcely be 
imagined. Stowed as the ship was, with hay, fore and aft, the flames spread with great 
rapidity, and the fire was now spouting forth from every hatchway, and smoke was even 
coming up from the companion. It was a moment of intense interest, and I drew my 
breath more freely when I saw the boats shove off from under her stern. She was now free 
of the shipping, and was speeding onward like a doomed thing to her final destruction. 
The flames had caught her rigging, and were running up like tongues of fire and spreading 
along her stays ; and, as they were partially extinguished and again quickly lighted, 
seemed as if fiery serpents were writMn^ and crawling about her. The boats now began 
to leave her, and I could see the man at the helm, who was the last to quit the vessel. 
The moment he let go the wheel she broached to, and canted with her head to the east- 
ward. She immediately shot from out the protection of the Mole, and was in aa instant 
in a heavy sea ; and as she rose upon the swell, it seemed at if the flames spouted forth 
from below with redoubled violence. Three boats shoved off from her, only one of which 
seemed to make any headway : the other seemed to lose ground and drive to leeward after 
the ship, which was now approaching fearfully fast to the shore. The fore-topsail was 
now ill a blaze, and as the canvass split, it poured forth ragged streams of fire, which at 
each successive moment flew off to leeward in patches of flames. 

She had now struck, and as the waves dashed violently over her, seeming, from the 
reflection of the flames, like shnwers of -molten gold, they appeared at first to have the 
mastery ; but the fire had by this time reached the spirits, and burst forth with a fury 
which for a time defied the power of the other element. A dozen well-manned boats 
were by this time pulling towards her, and the two boats that had fallen to leeward were 
quickly taken in tow and placed in safety. But where were the boats that were by her 
when she struck ? The moment before one had left her and was struggling manfully 
amongst the broken water ; three or four more boats' -lengths and it would have been 
safe : I saw it rise to a heavy sea, but I saw it no more, — it went down stern foremost, 
and every one on board perished. The fate of the remaining boats was scarcely less 
sudden. It appeared that some of them had come away with only a couple of oars in ; 
others had lost them overboard in the confusion, and thus were disabled from pulling 
against such a heavy sea. Expecting the ship to go ashore in smoother water, they had 
stuck by her until it was too late, and their doom was soon sealed. The moment the 
ship struck they were all immediately swamped or stove. Such as could swim endea- 
voured to make for the shore, which seemed to offer a fair chance for escape. The place 
where«fihe struck was a small sandy bay, or creek, with a reef of rocks outside; — these, 
with the ship, which was a sort of breakwater, caused comparatively smooth water within ; 
but, though they might escape the fury of the elements, they could not escape the evil 
passions of man : some of those accursed and treacherous Sicilians had congregated on 
the beach, and the first two or three who reached the shore were barbarously murdered, 
for the sake of the trifling articles they might have about them, and partly through the 
hatred they bore to the English, who were spending their blood and treasure in their 
defence. The others, on seeing this, turned from the shore, and whilst some endeavoured 
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to IwMut the tunamM breakers and readi the boats outside, in which only a Tery few me- 
ceedsd, oCheis stnick out for the shore lower down, which most of them happily reached. 
The boata, which were hovering as nigh the breakers as they dared, saw this moYenient, 
and some were instantly despatched to their assistance. As the water was smoother 
there, they arrived in time to save them from the mnrderons band, which had also noticed 
then, and waa in fvU chase of them along the beach. 

In the meantime, the final destruction of the ship was hastening to a consnmmatioB. 
The (Ire bad gained head aloft,— -the yards were partly on fire, and the gaskets having 
been burnt, the sails were mostly kx>8e and biasing in a fearful manner, whilst at times a 
large portion would be detached and blown towards the laqd in a huge sheet of flame. The 
masts, by this time, were nearly burnt through below the deek, and soon fdl, one by one, 
tearing up with them a large portion of tiie half-burnt deck ; and the bornlng maMei 
fidi over to leeward, like pyramids of fire, raiinig, as the waters dosed over them, a dood 
of stsam and vapour, which might be distinctly seen* m iar as the Mole. At the &U of 
each mast the fire burst forth with firesh violence ; but, as the seas had now a f^eepaassge 
into the hold, the fire abated rapidly, until nothing was seen but a cloud of steam ascend- 
ing firom time to time. At length the sea claimed her own, and raged wit2i uncontrolled 
hij over the burnt and shattered wre^ Sueh was the end of the Wlatby ! — uid with 
her perished thirty-five as gallant fellows as ever trod a deck, and who, a short time 
bcforct had not (he slightest thought of danger. So sudden was this ftitsEl octfctnrenoe, 
that scarcely half-an-lwur elapsed from the tiniie the fire first broke for^, until she was 
ashore a wreck on the other side at the bay, and her crew had found a watery grave. 

Thenezt morning broke bright and unclouded,— the gale, which is seldom of long 
duration in those latitudes, had Mown itself out, — as if satisfied with the mischief it had 
oceasioned, its ftiry began to moderate soon after the destruction of the ifl-lMed ship, 
and it had now fallen to a perfect calm. The sea had gone down, but a heavy groand 
swell was stUl rolling on to the shore, and bursting in sbowers of spray and 16am over 
the Uackened relics of the Whitby. Within the Mole, the calm water was glisfcemiis 
beneath the rays of the morning son, and ail nemed bright and beautiful ; but we coall 
not look at the scene, now so calm and ftur, without remembering the brave heai;^ that 
slept beneath its treacherous surface. The mass of shipping was laying jammed together 
in *' very pretty oonsiderable*' coaltasion : one ship was totelly dismasted, — topmast and 
jib-booms had been carried away in all directions : very few had escaped danaage, and as 
they lay, widi the wreck of their spars and rigging hanging about them, they presented 
strong evidence of the destruction of the preceding night. Boats were at work during 
the whole of the day, endeavouring to reco^r the bodies by creeping for them, but only 
one was got up. The Sicilians, better acquainted with the unihBr-current of ttie bay, 
were more successful, and when the bodies rose to the surfiice, which they did before we 
left, we found that every one had been dragged up, rifled of everything of the least value 
about them, and then allowed to sink again. The conduct of the Sicilians, throughout 
die whole of the occurrence was most atrocious ; many most diabolical acts might 
be raentioiied, but the details would only create disgaBt,-^it is suifident to say, that 
they were sudi as to add a blacker rtain to their proverbial treachery, crueltf^, and 
cowardice. 

The cause of this sudden calamity was one which has often led to equally disastrous 
results — drunkenness. The Whitby carried an agent's pendant, and, as is usual, the 
agent had a boat's crew drafted from other vessels ; and these men, drawing their rations 
from thdr respective ships, in general lived separate from the seamen belonging to the 
craft in which they were stationed ; in this case they were living in the betwixt decks. 
They had come on board with the agent's gig, quite intoxicated. One of them had gone 
down the forecastle for a light, which he had in vain endeavoured to carry along tht 
deck, the wind always putting it out. At length, thinking he could put it throurii 
an opening in the bulk-head, and being too drunk to remember, he put it through £e 
starboard side, on which a quantity of forage vras loosely thrown. In a moment it waf in 
a blase, and though the men used every effort to extinguish it, the smoke soon drove 
them forth, and the dreadful elemeut raged in uncontrolled fury. The man who wis the 
oocanon of this catastrophe paid a severe penalty for his fault, — he perished that night. 
Thus was another awful example afforded of the effects of an immoderate indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors, — an indulgence which has been productive of more evil consequences 
to its victims, and to mankind at large, than any other frailty to which humanity is anhject. 
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1 have known men who, when sober, were mild, amiable and inoffensive, transformed 
by this means into farious, disgusting and outrageous madmen. I have seen the amomit 
received for months of toil squandered in a few days to gratify this propensity. I have 
witnessed those who were possessed of faithful partners and beloved children, and who 
w^hen sober treasured for their sakes the smallest sum, scatter, under the influence of 
drink, their money in all directions. These, and a thousand other follies and crimes, 
has that passion been productive of; and, in this instance, thirty-five Christian men were 
immolated at the shrine of Bacchus, and the wive» and children of many of them survived 
to mourn their loss. 

Out of evil sometimes arises good. The expedition was detained until another 
liorse-ship could be fitted -up in the room of the Whitby, and this, from the want of some 
necessary articles, delayed us about ten days ; the passHge also being lengthened by light 
baffling winds, whea we reached Leghorn, instead of foes we met with friends. Before 
our arrival the place had been given up. We were all ready, and, as soon as we came 
in sight of Leghorn, the signal was made ** prepare to disembark troops/' the boats were 
cleared, yard-tackles got up, arms prepared for the boats' crews, and all in readiness, 
expecting a brush ; but as we rounded the shoal, instead of the preparations we looked 
for, we could see a number of barges dressed out in the tawdry style of the country, and 
accompanied by perhaps every boat belonging to the port that could swim. Certainly 
all the fiddlers in Italy had turned out on the occasion. Such scraping and squalling 
was never heard before in this world, — thty '* sawed blocks like brave fellows." One 
gang was making a great attempt at *' God save the King ;" another was working away 
at ** Yankee Doodle ;'' a dark-looking lady was treating us to au Italian bravura, whilst 
a tribe of fishermen, in full fig, were roaring out the tail-end of a French catch. The 
anchors were let go, the boats hoisted out, and soon rowing towards the shore with the 
iirst detachment of troops, accompanied, of course, by the fiddlers and the rest of the 
tribe. On nearing the shore, the hubbub increased, and we were met by hundreds who 
dispensed with the ceremony of boats. I thought we never should have made our passage 
good into the inner Mole, as they paddled round us. sc}uealing, singing, be^^ing and 
clinging to our oars to gain our attention, until we were actually forced to beat them off. 
When we reached the inner Mole, we found the quays liter 41y crammed with people, — 
they were stowed as close as herrings in a bairel. That noble monument (of which the 
one at Liverpool is but a paltry copy) was a pyramid of human beings. I wonder the 
brazen figures did not break down, ^ they certainly never had such a load on their 
shoulders before, and absolutely looked like trees, whose branches were loaded with 
human fruit. Often, when in the beautiful calmness of an Italian evening I have stood 
before them admiring their exquisite proportions, I have silently wished they might never 
again pass through so rough m ordeal. Enthusiasm was at its height, — and the enthu- 
siasm of an Italian is no joke. The soldiers on landing, were embraced in the most 
approved fashion ; even their muskets did not escape, and I rather imagine that a portion 
of the latter were embraced so affectionately that they did not find their way back to 
their owners. Some of the soldiera who were raw from Bngland did not seem to under- 
stand the ceremony, and certainly there were same old wizened crones, whose advances 
might not be particularly agreeable ; but it is all a matter of taste, and it was their 
business, not ours. Night had now come on, and the farther disembarkation was post- 
poned until morning. 

Who shall scrutinize the decrees of Providence ? We lamented the loss of our 
gallant shipmates ; but the detention saved the lives of hundreda, perhaps as brave and 
worthy. For there is undoubtedly a little difference between landing ona fiiendly shore 
and under the fire of an enemy's battery. Sailors are proverbially not a religious body, 
but what little they do in that way is done earnestly and devoutly. Their prayers are 
not mere matters of form, — they spring from the heart, and are seldom, used unless 
there is occasion for them. Many a fervent prayer was- offered up that night for the 
souls of those who had perished, mingled with thanksgivings for our own safe arrival ; 
and though years have elapsed, everything connected witih- the affair I have narrated, is as 
fresh in my memory as a thing of yesterday. 

CHRONONONOTONTHOLOGOS. 
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THK FATE OF MARION. 

Tub lovely maiden Marion was fair unto the sight, 
Tho' but a poor and hninble girl in cottage garb bedight ; 
No silver gear her hair bedeck'd, no silken sheen had she, 
Yet her form was like the soul would paint an angel form to be. 

'Twas in a sweet delightful vale that she was bom and rear'd, 
Her djring breath that spot did bless which memory had endeared ; 
There had she play'd amid the flowers, as guileless as the dove, 
All that the mind could wish to be, or heart could wish to love. 

Let other bards their harps entune for knight and lady gay, 
Be mine the homely, humble task, to weave the plaintive lay. 
Which pleads for injured innocence, and breathes the heartfelt prayer 
For the gentle village maiden, heart-broken with despair. 

Scarce had the tender bloom of years, which childhood calls its own, 
Left her in virgin purity, like a lily yet unblown. 
When the fell seducer came with guile, and pluck'd the lovely gem. 
With ruthless hands and wicked heart, from its dear parent stem. 

He bore her to a city throng'd with splendour and with sin. 
And with unholy lust he strove her gentle heart to win : 
Oh, gracious God ! thy mercy grant, for grievous to relate. 
He covered her with guilty shame, and left her to her fate. 

She fell from virtue, and the crime weigh'd heavy on her soul. 
Her burning tears in vain were shed, her grief knew no controul ; 
The fatal bowl, that bane of life, within her grasp was laid. 
And overcome with woe she drank, a second time betrayed. 

4 

Full many a day poor Marion liv'd in infamy and shame, 

Her purity for ever lost — dear woman's only fame ; 

Tho' by luxury surrounded, yet her feeling heart it bled, — 

She knew she was the guilty thing which virtue shuns with dread. 

Oh, bitterness of grief to be the slave of lust and power ! 

That maddening thought her soul consum'd through each succeeding hour; 

And oft, when sober sadness reign'd, intensely did she feel 

The inward shame which vacant looks and stifled sighs reveal. 

The latter story of her life it were sorrowful to tell. 
What vice and crime and misery unto her lot befell ; 
But soon did time a ruin leave — all sickly, sad and pale, 
Of the once loved maiden Marion, the lily of the vale. 

At length worn out by wretchedness and overpowering grief. 
The welcome icy hand of death came unto her relief; 
A horrid sight of loathsomeness she breath'd her dying groan, 
The inmate of a lazar house, '* unpitied and unknown.'' 

Just retribution calls aloud, but calls, alas ! in vain, 

For vengeance on the villain's head who caused this woe and pain ; 

With great and mighty of the land he standeth side by side, 

In all the pomp and pageantry of ostentatious pride. 

The listening crowd with seeming joy applaud his every word, 
And beauteous eyes upon him beam, as if he were ador'd ; 
All are subservient to his will, for he possesses wealth, , 
Which everything on earth commands save happiness and health. 
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On* awfvl truth this simple tale eBdeavours to unfold, 
That crime is gloss'd and virtue lost for thrice accursed gold ; 
The foul seducer takes his seat amongst the wise and brave, 
And the broken-hearted Marion lies in a pauper's grave ! 

P. G. BENJAMIN STOTT. 
Shak^eare Lodgt. 



THE ODD FELLOW. 

A TALE. 

WRITTKN XXPRBSftLT FOR THV ODD PSLLOWft* MAOAKIVK. 

CHAPTER III. 

iDcratitude ! thou marble- hearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou shew'st thee ki a child. 

Than the sea-monbter! 

KiKo Lear. 

LovxLi., whose humanity was equal to his benevolence, now disregarding the eager 
gaze of the lookers-on, with the assistance of the tall fellow in black, bore Mrs. Willmot 
into the house, where, to his surprise, she was received by the young female he had 
rescued from the libertinism of Eglamont. He recollected, however, almost at the same 
moment, that the vddow must have been die " aunt" to whom allusion had been made 
"during their interview ^ and perceiving signs of returning animation in the poor woman, 
and satisfied that he left her in good hands, he hastily pushed hia way through thecrowd, 
and ere many minutes had elapsed had reached his inn. 

Here, in the course of half-an-hour, he was joined by Mr. Wintown, who brougl^ 
with him the oft-repeated thanks of the desolate creature he had so opportunely relieved, 
whose sense of propriety alone prevented her from pouring out the oblations of a grateful 
heart at her deliverer's feet. 

Towards the close of the evening, which the gentlemen devoted to social conviviality, 
a note was handed to Lovell, which upon inspection proved to be an invitation to the 
Odd Fellows' dinner, upon the occasion of their anniversary. 

"Do you dine with us to-morrow.^" asked Loveli, tendering the paper to his friend. 

" I undoubtedly intend so doing," replied Wintown : " I have not failed these ten 
years, I think ; and am, besides, an honorary member." 

** I am heartily glad to hear you say so. You approve, then, of the Institution .'*" 

** I do !" answered Mr. Wiutown ; '* I approve of every institution which tends to 
improve the moral development of the great body of the working public ; and I am 
"especially glad to find that the higher classes begin to take an evident interest in its 
welfare. Indeed, I do not see but that this is a necessary effect ; for the Order is 
undeniably worthy of their patronage ; and worth and perseverance conjoined never yet 
wanted advocates and supporters among the intelligent' and refined. They caimot help 
seeing that the men, cut off, as it were, by their position in society, from the privileges, 
nay, the hopes of their more wealthy and prosperous brethren, have united to effect that 
ioT themselves which circumstances have denied them ; and what feeling heart but must 
^e touched to perceive, that however long, however arduous the struggle, they are 
silently, yet surely, achieving ends greater than they had dared even to promise to 
^emselves." 

'* You are right !" replied Lovell, with enthusiam ; " they are indeed accomplishing 
znighty things, and the end is not yet. It is the germ of a tree whose branches shall 
cover the world, and whose fruit shall hang within reach of every hand. But it is getting 
late," continued the old gentleman giving a portentous yawn ; " and I see you are 
anxious to depart. Your groom has been waiting with the horses some time, I know." 
And the two gentlemen parted, after repeated and mutual assurances of Mendship. 

In the morning Lovell was up» dressed, and had taken a walk, before John, some- 
what to his surprise, had made his appearance, — he being usually very attentive. Break <• 
fMt passed over, and still no John ; till at length the old gentleman, out of all patie^Mei^ 
Vol. 6- No. 8-3 E. 
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nog the bell, and requested the waiter to see for him and send him up ; a demand whioh 
jras answered by that personage with the usual sharp " Yes, sir !" and an evident titter. 
In a few mometits there was a lumbering upon the stairs, as of three or four perMni 
coming up, accompanied with sounds of whispering and smothered laughter. At last the 
voice of John became distinctly audible, exclaiming, though in a low tone, ** Hurry no 
man's cattle ! If you're in haste, I'm in none ; for I shall catch it, I know." An 
obstervation accompanied, as before, with the noise of stifled though hearty merriment. 

** ^liat's afloat now, I wonder ?" thought Lovell, who listened, in amazement, to 
the foregoing expostulation on the part of his attendant. 

'* Och, murder ! Misther John !" now responded a voice, which he had no difficulty 
to recognize as the Irishman's; ** am't you, now, a pretty baste of a sarring-man, to be 
serving your masther in this way, and he wanting you, and you so nate and rispicthable, 
too, that you're fit to be seen by anyone, — a thing which, I take it, never was your good 
luck afore ? Arrah ! isn't your masther the bist frind you've got in the world ? so in, 
frind John, in ! and face the inimy at once." This advice, if the fact might be judged 
by the sound, was strengthened by a hearty slap on the shoulder, by way of enGouragc- 
ment ; the door was at the same moment thrown open, and John walked, or rather was 
thrust, into the middle of the room ; a feat which was rewarded by a simultaneous burst 
of laughter from without, when the door was pulled to, and all was again silent. 

Great, indeed, was the astonishment of Lovell when he surveyed his attendant. The 
sober snuff-ooloured suit had given way to a superb suit of livery, consisting of a coat of 
pea-green, profusely covered with worsted lace ; a drab waistcoat, and a pair of scarlet 
plush smalls, with white silk stockings and gloves, while a smart beaver, with a broad 
belt of gold lace, hung dangling in one hand, and a long clouded cane in the other. 
Neither spoke ; though John was evidently preparing to justify himself for the chsnge. 

'* Good morning, sir !" remarked Lovell, at length, a little drily, and suffering s 
smile to light up his face. " I presume you have a new master, by your new livery ?" 

*' Master!" returned John, drawing his breath bard, and involuntarily clenching 
his fist, till the brim of his new hat was turned completely up ; "I have no doubt you 
are angry, but I can't help it, — I couldn't stand it no longer." 

** Stand what }'* asked Lovell, staring. *' If you are really serious in tearing 

_._ ft 

my ■' ' ' 

** Master!" exclaimed John, hastily; *' don't talk nonsense! you knows better 
nor that, — what I means is, I couldn't stand the toggeiy no longer. It was only yester- 
day afternoon I got sich a whopping as I ar'nt had a good while through it ; and last 
night's job was a clincher." 

"Toggery! — Last night's job! — Clincher!" repeated Lovell, in amazement. 
" Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain what you mean ?" 

** Oh, as easy as possible !" answered John, who felt comparatively at ease, firom 
the unexpectedly mild manner of his master. " I had been treating the constables and 
the sodger as you ordered me ; and, after a time, the sodger must get me to go with him 
to see an old friend of his. We had'nt got far, when we meets a parcel of chaps, and a 
long, tall fellar at their head, all a hollaring wonderful. * Sodger,' says I, ' them fellars 
are all either drunk or mad,' — for there was nothing to be seen that could induce them 
to hollar, — ' and we'd better get out of their way.' But he wouldn't ; and uncommon 
surprised was I, when I found they were shouting out, * Lovell for ever/* — * The Odd 
Fellow for ever .'— and jist then they catches a sight o' me. Well, master, you never 
heerd sich a row as they made at this in the whole world. * Lovell for ever !* again 
sings out they, and several sagged women screams out — * Bless him !' ' Bless his old 
countenance ! for we shall never see sich another !' and one old woman swore she would 
hug me, but the sodger prevented her ; 'cause he saw the cretur was old, and had 
frightened me ; and then, all of a sudden, they was as quiet as mice. Well, master, 
the tail man comes up, offs vrith his hat, and makes me a low bow, saying, ' I was s 
beauty-spot upon the cheek of human natur,' and a deal more of the same sort of thing ; 
and every time he left off, then they all shouted again, like mad. * One more cheer I' 
says the long fellar, and then we'll chair him ; and with that, in he goes to a shop, and 
brings out a chair, and afore I was aware, I was popped into it, and hoisted on to the 
" shoulders of four men. * You fool 1' says I to the tall man, (for I was aggravated oat 
of all manners, and it doesn't do for a fellar, sitting in the air, to stand upon ceremony.^ 
* You fool !' says I, * can't you see I am three inches taller than Mr. Lovell?' * What 
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does that lignify ?' sayi the tall man. * Doesn't every babby tn this town, of two years 
old and upwards, know, that the consciousness of doing a kind action to a fellar-cratur 
will make any man three or four inches taller ?' and then they all hurraed ; and off they 
sets vnth me, walking round the town, singing out, as before, * Lovelljbr ever /* and 
the boys hoUared, and the women hollared, and the men hollared, you never heerd ; but 
I was most savage with the todger ; for, instead of setting 'em right, and telling 'em I 
was not Mr. Lovell, hang me, \S he didn't hollar as loud as any on 'em." 

'When John arriTed at this part of his tale, Lovell, who had listened with all the 
^avity be could command, could resist no longer, and burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

** Master !" continued John, *'you may laugh, and I can now, but I couldn't then, 
for they so scrowdged round me, I expected to be down every moment, especially as 
there was no arms to the chair. You may laugh, if you like," continued John, 
perceiving that the old gentleman's risibility was rather upon the increase than other- 
wise ; *' you may laugh if you will, but I don't think you'll laugh when you knows 
aU." 

'* I can't help it, John! I can't help it! I can't indeed!" said Lovell, again 
indulging in a hearty burst of merriment, which was echoed from the party outside, who 
were evidently as much tickled with the tale as the old gentleman,-*" I must laugh, 
if I pay for it." 

'* Then, pay for it you must !" drily remarked John, *' or it must go unpaid for." 

** What must I pay for ?" queried Lovell, still laughing. 

"The barrel of beer that's stuck up to you at the ' Cock and Bearskin,' " answered 
John, in the same tone. 

** What ! you treated your friends, then ?" exclaimed Lovell, apparently more 
than ever diverted by the unlooked-for misfortunes of his adherent. 

" In your namef" interrupted John. " The tall man said I was Lovell, — the 
hollaring fellars all said I was Lovell, — and what was worse, the sod^er said I was Lovell ; 
so there was no gitting out of it. So I told 'em, as soon as they would let me speak, 
that 1 didn't mind standing a gallon or two ; when up comes the landlord, and says, 

* Your honour can't think o' standing less than a barrel !' 'A barrel of ale,* says the 
long fellar : ' his honour, Mr. LoveU, says he doesn't mind standing a barrel of ale !' 
and then they all hollared again, as before, * Lovell for ever !' So, as soon as they was 
quiet, I axes the landlord if he was satisfied I was Mr. Lovell ? ' Perfectly I' says he. 

* Then bring 'em out the beer,' says I ; and away I runned ; for I knowed that a barrel 
wouldn't be much to two or three hundred fellars that had all hollared themselves hoarse, 
and I knowed, too, if I staid long, they'd want me to stand another." 

** Then, I have only a bariel of ale to pay for ?" quietly asked the old gentleman. 

" No, only one !" answered John ; " but what savaged me most, master, was, that 
when I'd got in and sat a little while, who should come in but the tall man and the 
sodger ; and the first thing they does was to slap me over the shoulder, and tell me that 
I was bit. And, would you believe it, — they confessed that it was all a trick made up 
between 'em 1 You should ha' heerd the laugh that was set up against me. Lawrd ! 
I was never so ashamed in all my lif(^" 

** It was this, then, determined you to change your apparel ? " 

** Yes, — the sodger had me out of bed pretty early, and away I went to the tailor's 
yonder, who happened, luckily, to have several suits of livery by him. It was the sodger 
that chose the things, because, as he says, in choosing a livery, the contract's everything." 

*' Contract !" exclaimed Lovell : ** contrast, I suppose, you mean ; and you have 
chosen a contrast with a vengeance,— pea-green, drab, and scarlet, — a pretty mixture, 
upon my word." 

" Yes," returned John, innocently : " the red breeches are very pretty, arn'tthey ? 
The sodger said, being scarlet ^ they'd give me a milentary air. I can't say I so much 
favours the green coat ; but he said, anything green suited my complexion. He would 
ha' powder'd my hair, and made me a tail, but 1 would'nt have that at no price." 

** Really," remarked Lovell, " this sodger ^ as you call him, is a most Invaluable 
ally to you. And I presume you have ordered these things on your own account ?" 

" I have not only ordered, but paid for 'em !" was the answer. 

•* Then you have done very wrong," said the old gentleman, though mildly. " If 
you were dissatisfied with your dress, you should have applied to me, and not to the 
sodger ; who has not only been making a fool of you, but dressed you like one ; for, 
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wfaetber you know it or sot, (and the tulor skould have known ttr "^ least,) yon hafv 
adopted the liverf of Mr. Wintowo. Mj reason for drening yon as I have hitherto 
done is, that, perhaps finom ftlse delicacy, I was unwilling to set a mark upon one, who, 
though the artificial distinctions of society have made him my aervant, is, nerertfaekss, 
my feUow-man." 

''Master," lephed John, **you often mfM I'm wrong; and, no donht, I am 
oftener even than you says ; but for onoe I think you aie, what you says I often am. 
If a man is a servant, why should he be ashamed of it, so long as he's a honest one ? 
and if he M asarnmt, if you dress him like a gentleman, he's stiH but a sanrantin 
dtsguise. For my p«rt, I'm contented in my present sitoation in life ; and those who 
thinks rightly, wont think none the worse of a poor fellar, beconse it's the custom for 
him to have a thing like a harlequin's jadcet stretdied over him ; and those who does 
not, why it's o' no consequence what thiey think. As for as I'm eonsam'd, I'm not 
ashamed of wearing a livery ; but I never did lieel comfortable in the snnff-oolonred 
suit ; and that's (he truth on it." 

'* For once^ then, John," answered LoveU, smiMng, *'I wiU allow that I am wrong. 
I forgot that my dothes were in themselves remarkable, and it was my intention, on 
the £st opportunity to have amended your appearance ; but I did not expect that in 
the meantime you would have arrayed yourse^ in such a eoat as that, which, being 
considerably too small for you, looks more like the fancy jacket of a showman's monkey, 
than the livery of a gentleman." 

"Bother that sodger then !" exclaimed John ; *' I told him it cut me under the 
arms, and I felt as if I was in a straitwaistcoat ; but he stuck to it it fitted me better 
than if it had been made for me." 

** John," said Lovell impressively, and speaking loud that the Irishman, who, he 
knew was listening outside, might hear him, ** John, this is the fiiult of half the world! 
Have you no sense->-no discrimination ? You have dressed yourself most ridicolously ; 
not, I believe, because it was your wish to do so, but to please another. You have 
accommodated yoursdf to the low humour of a person, whose only intention was to 
laugh at you, and cause you to be laughed at. And why is this ? In the first place, 
because you had not the sense, or, perhaps I should say, the resolution to think and act 
for yourself ; and in the next, because you had the w^ikness to suppose that a strsnger 
would ad rise you better than the master you are, by the laws of man, bound to serve, — 
and who is, in turn, bound by the laws of God and his conscience, not only to support 
you, but to protect you by his advice, from the snares of the world, and the dangers of 
your own simplicity or ignorance. Learn, John, to consider your master as your firiend, 
and be assured you will never find a better, or a firmer. With respect to die ale, it 
shall be paid for ; the suit of livery must be changed.'* 

To this John, though with a look ol regret at the scarlet smalls, assented, assuring 
his master that the Irishman had ezfuressly bargained that the clothes were to be 
exchanged, if he did not approve of them. This entirely altered the face of the delin- 
quency on the part of the corporal. Lovell's good nature seeing no more in the pnnk 
that had been played on his attendant, than the us^al working of his country's humonr, 
readily forgave a jest in which there had evidently been no malice shewn, and in half 
8D hour John was re-arrayed in a comfortable but sober suit of livery. 

The time having now arrived for the procession of the Odd Fellows to churdi, 
Lovell took his place amons: them. The worthy and respected Vicar prea<^ed a moit 
excellent sermon, and explained the nature of the Institutian by demonstrating the good 
effects which were sure to arise from a judicious application of its principles ; and con- 
eluded by assuring them, that as Heaven's minister, he did not hesitate to pronounce a 
blessing upon their exertious, while the spread of the Order was sure to encourage tie 
growth of charity, that goodly plant whose seed was sown in every heart — whose ihut 
was an offering the most acceptable in the sight of the Almighty, and without which, 
the divine Apostle, St. Paul, had assured them, all other virtues were but "as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal." 

At the conclusion of the service, the company repaired to the Crown, where they 
partook of a dinner, consisting of all the delicacies of the season ; and as soon as the 
cloth was withdrawn, the usual loyal toasts were given and received (for there is no body 
of men upon earth more loyal than Odd Fellows) with an enthusiasm which, though it 
may have been equalled, has never been surpassed. 
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Mr. Wintown, who had been unanimously called to the chair, now ttood up and 
proposed the health of Mr. liovell. 

Lowell rose. ** Mr. chairman and gentlemen/' he said, ** it is one thing to feel 
grateful for an boQpur conferred upon me, and another to be able to express that grati- 
tude in set terms^n '* ^oo(i M^ ^ermr," as our old friend Shakq>eare hath it. Ths 
fact is, I never was dever at making speeches, especially set. speeches ; but this is an 
anniversary of a Lodge of Odd Fellows, and something I must say. nppn the Order; 
for truly I lore it, as a parent loveth his child, or, perhaps I should better say^ with 
that deferential love and respect which is the duty of a child to its parent. I will not 
trespass long npon your patience. I do not mean this remark to be, as is often the 
case, the prologue to a speech of an hour's length ; I will be brief, for ** brevity (as you 
all know) is the soul of wit." Gentlemen, many persons have conceived that the name 
of (idd Fellowship, as applied to the Order, was injudiciously, if not foolishly given; 
but I dkink I can undertake to prove that the name is, after all, the most appropriate it 
conld receive. Every person who has mingled with the world, and knows what the 
world is, has without doubt, been jostled into fellowship with some party, or another. 
And wlwt has been the end of that fellowship ? In nine instances out of ten, deception 
on the one side, and contempt, if not hatred, on the other; Yet that is what is termed 
'* fellowship I** and that there is nothing odd in that sort of fellowship, I think all my 
brolbers will allow. But there is something odd in the maxims of the fellowship which 
bind us and our Order. It is the maxim of the world, when a man is down, to keep 
him down s but it is the maxim of Odd Fellows, when a man is down, to help him up. 
It is the maxim of the world to promise everything, and do nothing; but it is the maxim 
of Odd Fellows to promise nothing, and do — all they can. It is ti^e maxim of the world 
to follow to the grave, with slander and detraction, the victim it has persecuted wlnle 
living ; but it is the maxim of Odd Fellows to follow to the grave, with decent sorrow, 
the brother whose last sad pillow they have helped to smooth. It is- the maxim of the 
world to rob the widow and the orphan ; but it is the maxim of Odd Fellows to rob 
them— -of nothing but their tears. Is not this, then, Odd Fellowship? Gentlemen, 
I could say more, but I have said enough. These are the maxims of Odd Fellowship ! 
These are the maxims which must ensure us a peacefid life here, and the hope of an 
eternal reward hereafter. This is Odd Fellowship, and may heaven prosper it! Amen!" 
We must leave our hero to return thanks, while we introduce to our reader a 
gentleman whose name has been before mentioned, but with whom it is necessary for our 
tale he should be more intimately acquainted. Sir Charles Eglamont, the father of the 
unprincipled young man introduced in our first chapter, was, on the afternoon of the 
Odd Fellows' anniversary, pacing up and down his drawing room, with the air of one 
suffering under considerable agitation of mind. He was a fine, tall, and still handsome 
man, whose age could not exceed fifty, and he was dressed with an exceeding attention 
to the nainutise of the toilet, which  seemed to say he was not yet insensible to the 
Advantage of the fine- person he possessed. An opened letter lay on the table, which 
he ever and anon consulted, as though the intelligence it contained was of the utmost 
import to him. " This is indeed advantageous !" he muttered ; " beyond my hopes ! 
This gives me a chance of redeeming all. And what then ?" he said, giving way to an 
ungovernable burst of fury, ** what if I regain all ? What end will it accomplish ? I 
shall sink into the grave with the assurance that the name — the honorable name which 
I have endeavoured to bear without spot or taint, will become a bye-word for all that is 
rile and disgraceful. I have watched him — I have warned him ! I have tried threats—- 
and I have tried persuasions ; and, God help me 1 there is no chance — no hope of 
reformation in him. 'Tis hard for a father to believe it of his son, but, he is a villain — 
I know it — I feel it ! He has no heart ; I will not curse him ; — no, I will not curse 
him. But I have no hopes of him — none — none !" and the wretched father passed his 
hand across his brow, as if dashing away a tear. His train of thought was here inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the young man himself. 

" You sent for me, sir !" he said, after a moment's pause. 

** I did, sir," replied Sir Charles, ** I sent for you to tell you that you are no 
longer son of mine, — that you have snapped the last cord which bound me to you. What, 
sir," he continued, his indignation rising as he spoke, " do you think that I will own 
for my eon, a drunken, rufiianly brawler on the highway ? — an assaulter of female 

innocence ?— a ravish ? Faugh! It taints my breath to name it. But I have said! 

You are no longer son of mine !" , 
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*' I have heard yoa gay at much before,*' drily remarked the young man, whose 
andadty was not easily quelled or checked ; '* that's an old song now ! Have yoa 
nothing fresh ? Yon said you had something of in^rtance to communicate.*' 

** That the loss of my affection is of no importance to you, I can well belieTe," 
replied Uie fitther, who felt stunned at this stroke of open insolence, an act which the 
young man had nerer before attempted ; '* but perhaps the loss of tiiese broad lands, 
of this princely mansion, and this goodly estate, may be something to you.** 

Eglamont glared almost contemptuously upon Sir Charles, as he replied, " I must 
lose my father ere I lose my lands. I know not how soon they may go then !'* 

'* They are gone already, sir !'* replied Sir Charles in a cold and almost triumphant 
tone ; " you are a beggar. The woman, whose virtue you assaulted yesterday, would 
to«morn>w, (did she know all) refuse you her hand. You are a beggar ! and what is 
worse, you are a scoundrel I*' 

Eglamont laughed. ** And do you think," he said, '* this stale jest will pass 
current with me ? Am I a fool, or a child ?" 

'* Ay, sir; as besotted as the one, and helpless as the other I Yea, more helpless, 
for yon have not one fnend in the world — not one — ^not one. You will live to curse the 
day that yon were bom 1 There will not be one on earth more wretched than yourself — 
unlesi — unless it may be your wretched father 1*' An involuntary burst of tears followed, 
and for the first time, perhaps, £glamont*s heart was touched at the palpable distress 
of his parent ; yet too haughty to acknowledge himself in error, and unable to bring 
himself to express contrition for his shameful and undutiful conduct, he hastily quitted 
the room. 

Sir Charles, left alone, sat for a considerable time in an apparent state of stupor, 
from which he was only aroused by a footman announcing that a gentleman, who had 
declined sending up his name, desired to confer with him for a short time. *' Shew 
him up, sir,'* answered the Baronet, and almost directly Lovell was ushered into the 
room. There was a look of kindness and benevolence on the countenance of the old 
gentleman, which generally inspired strangers with respect, and long and constant 
intercourse with the world had so perfected the natural politeness he possessed, that 
no one would have recognized, in his polished and almost courtly manners, the lowly 
bom and low bred shoemaker, Lovell. His mind, shrewd and comprehensive, im- 
mediately perceived upon the acquisition of wealth, that though that alone would 
allow him to be tolerated in good society, still, he could never be respected without 
knowledge ; and yet young, he had applied himself to his studies with an ardour that 
soon sufficiently qualified him for mixing with the world, and that, too, with advantage. 

Sir Charles rof>e to receive him as he entered, and when the servant had left the 
room, he pointed to a chair, and bowing politely, remarked, ** I hardly expected you 
so soon, but I am very happy to make your acquaintance ;'* and thereupon, much to 
Lovell*s surprise, he advanced, and shook him by the hand cordially. 

'* You do me honour. Sir Charles," replied the old gentleman, ** and I am the 
more rejoiced at this, as it promises me, at least indulgence on your part, for the 
interference I have unadvisedly, if not impertinently, undertaken, in an affair apper- 
taining to your family.*' 

** Not at all, sir, — not at all,** answered the Baronet ; " on the contrary, I am 
infinitely obliged to you. How is it possible for any one to feel offended at the unexampled 
interest which you propose to take, in settling my unhappy domestic calamity." 

" I do. Sir," replied Lovell, '* I do take a very great interest! But my wish to 
be serviceable will, perhaps, be my excuse." 

'* If sir," returned the Baronet, slightly elevating his eyebrows, "you really 
proposed to take a great interest, your wish to be serviceable would be the extremity 
of the service you could render me, as it would be out of my power to meet your 
demands." 

** It is not my intention to make any demands, Sir Charles ; and I again beg leave 
to state, that the interest I take in this business is very great — very great." 

''And I again beg leave to state," replied the Baronet, now evidently surprised, 
*' that in the whole course of my experience, I never knew any one take so little 
interest." 

Lovell stared. There did not seem to be the least appearance of raQlery in the 
manner of Sir Charles ; on the contrary, it was kind and conciliatory in the extreme. 
Yet there was something unaccountably strange in the fact that he should persevere ia 
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contradicting him, and stranger itill, that he should appear to understand the reason 
which induced his Tisit. ** You are jesting with me, Sir Charles," he said, after a 
moment's hesitation ; ** I own my conduct may appear intrusive, but surely the principle 
which has set me in action will excuse it." 

** Without a doubt, sir. I hope you will not be the only one which yonrprincipai 
will set in action,*' calmly remarked the Baronet, at the same time slightly smiling. 
** But I am very nuch afraid indeed, that you will be badly paid for the principal 
according to the interest you take." 

Lovell bowed. *' The interest I take will, I assure you, amply repay me," he 
replied. 

** Well, sir, if that be really the case, we may as well, at once, proceed to business. 
But by the by, you seem to talk as if you were, after all, yourself the principal ; surely 
yon do not forget there is another who must be consulted." 

*' I trust, Sir Charles, I forget nothing it becomes me to remember. I am no 
impertinent, or busy meddler in family secrets. I came here to be of service to you, 
and I should be very sorry to have my motives misunderstood. I certainly am justified 
in saying, that I have no intention of offering more than I feel myself enabled to 
perform ; though how you have divined my intention is, upon my word, more than I 
am able to say." 

It was now the Baronet's turn to wonder. '' How ? my good sir I By the letter 
I received from you, to be sure." 

" The letter from me ?" answered Lovell in amazement ; '* you received no letter 
from me that I am aware of." 

" V/hat, sirl" exclaimed Sir Charles; "pray, may I beg the favour of your name, 
I doubt here is some mistake." 

** Lovell is my name," was the old gentleman's answer. 

'* Very well, sir !" replied the Baronet, exactly as I thought, and you have an 
agent of the name of Carter ?" 

Lovell was now, in nautical phrase, completely " taken aback." At length, reco- 
vering himself, he answered, *' You must be a wizard. Sir Charles, or I know not how 
else you could acquire this information." 

** Sirl" exclaimed Eglamont, drawing himself up stiffly, ** this jesting is ill-timed ! 
In one word, sir, are you disposed to advance the twenty thousand pounds promised me 
by your agent. Carter ?" 

** Twenty thousand pounds I — Agent I 1 — Carter I ! I" — ejaculated the old gentle- 
man. ** Really, I was not aware, — here is, indeed, a mistake. If my agent has 
guaranteed to advance you twenty thousand pounds, doubtless he will do it ; but I 
assure you it was quite another matter that brought me here." 

** Then, do you mean to say, sir," asked Sir Charles, slightly irritated, " that your 
agent negociates loans to the amount of twenty thousand pounds without your being 
aware of it, and that, too, at an unusually low rate of interest ?" 

" Bless my soul 1" exclaimed the old gentleman, *' now you bring it to my mind, 
I do recollect that Carter mentioned his intention of advancing such a sum to a gentle- 
man in the country ; but, as he said it was on approved security, I ne? er troubled my 
he«d about the name. For the unusually low rate of interest you speak of, it has pleased 
God to be unusually bountiful to me, and it is my wish to distribute that bounty so as, 
at least, not to displease Him,** 

Eglamont advanced and shook him warmly by the hand. ** You are an honest 
man — a good man, Mr. Lovell, and I honour you ; but is it really possible that chance 
has brought you here ? I do assure you, I took you for Mr. Carter, who has promised 
to meet me here, to settle the affair. 

** Then, without a doubt, he will be here," replied Lovell ; ** Carter is a man of 
his word, or he would be no man for me ; but I am really very happy it is as it has 
happened. My real business here, Sir Charles (I beg you will not feel offended,) is 
respecting your son." 

*' Ah 1" exclaimed Eglamont, a sudden paleness shooting across his visage, '* what 
of him ?" 

" I am extremely sorry to find he is labouring under your displeasure at present." 

The Baronet sighed. " I doubt, Mr. Lovell," he said, " that your sorrow for my 
displeasure will scarcely equal mine that he has deserved it. I grieve to say it sir ; but 
he is a bad, a wicked young man V 
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" He 11  wild youth, I own," returned Lovell ; ** but not irreclaimable, I tbink." 

*' I almost fear he ia. It was but yesterday — but doubtless you have been told,— 
It waa distresaiBg enough for me to hear, — 'twould be doubly painful to repeat." 

*' It needs not, Sir Charles," said the old gentleman ; " I know all. I was the 
party who interfered ; but, believe me, I am not the least prejudiced on that account. 
On the contrary, I haTC thought of a plan, which, by turning his attention to other and 
BBore honourable pursuits, will, without doubt, make him sensible that he has been 
guilty of innumerable follies." 

" Fbiliet /" exclaimed the Baronet, passionately. 

" Follies 1 Sir Charles," interrupted LotcII, hastily, — *' follies! nothing more. 
bdiere me ; but if you will indolge me with half-an-hour's confidential discourse, I will 
make you acquainted with my intentions. At the worst, you can but reject them." 

To this the Baronet, of course, assented, and immediately led the way to his study, 
where, with our readers' permission, we must leave them for the present. 

Naivmal Flag Lodge, WhittUaetf, Wubeach DiiineU VITA. 

[To be continued.] 



TO MARY. 

BY THOMAS ARKELL TIDMARSH. 

Dbak Mary, dost thou e'er think of me, 
When eventide breezes are blowing 

Over the gently murmuring sea, 
And the stars in its bosom are glowing? 

For, oh, in such moments I think of thee, 

And feel that thy love would be heaven to me ! 

When the young moon with tremulous light 

Above us is silently beaming. 
And worlds appear in the vault of night 

As calm as though they were dreaming ; 
Oh, then in such moments I think of thee, 
And feel that thy love would be heaven to me ! 

When the shadowy twilight of morn 

O'er Nature is placidly breaking, 
When flowers of beauty and light are born, 

And earth is instinctively waking; 
Oh, then in such moments I think of thee. 
And feel that thy love would be heaven to me ! 

When memory's sadness comes o'er me. 
Or pleasures long past are returning, 

When fortune is smiling before me, 
And my soul with ambition is burning; 

Oh, still in such moments I think of thee, 

And feel that thy love would be heaven to me ! 

And, dear Mary, in holier mood. 
When lowly in spirit I'm bending, 

Mid the temple's mystic solitude. 

My prayer for thy weal is ascending; 

For e'en in those moments I think of Uiee, 

And feel that thy love woidd be heaven to me ! 

Then tell me if . e'er thou think'st of me. 
At even, at midnight, or morning, 

When sorrow hath shed its gloom on thee, 
Or joy is thy beauty adorning ; 

For, oh, in sucdi moments I think of thee. 

And feel that thy love would be heaven to me I 
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HOURS WITH THE MUSES. 

BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRIlfC£. 

PoETRTi the maoy saj, is now a drug; it may be so ; but» as there are vawaj 
^ntgs which are necessary to restore health to the physical system, so poetry is a drug 
which may be made of equal efficacy in giving a healthful and vigorous tone to the mind. 
The true object of poetry ought to be to refine and elevate the feelings, and when 
applied to other purposes, it is distorted from its legitimate end. There is no mind, 
iiowever debased — there is no nature, however vulgarized — there is no heart, however 
•callous, which does not at times give forth poetry. There are scarcely any of God's 
works, which are not calculated to produce it. We cannot behold the splendour of the 
noon-day sun, or gaze on the midnight moon, with its host of attendant stars, without 
a glow of poetic feeling. The sky itself, and the white clouds that obscure, yet adorn 
its surface — the * heaven-kissing hills' — the ever-restiess and wondrous sea — and tha 
green earth itself, all are imbued with and give rise to the spirit of poesy. Whilst 
there are flowers to look up to heaven — whilst there are streama to race along in rippling 
ailver — whilst there are trees whose leaves daace in tl)e summer- wind — whilst there is 
love in man and devotion in woman, there will be poetry on earth. There are things 
of daily and hourly occurrence, which we are too familiar ^ith to take any note of, 
and yet they are the poetry of existence. The mother bends over her sleeping babe, 
with the quiet and earnest look of love which woman'9 features only wear — she marks 
it smile in its first dreams, when visions of the world it has left are perchance floating 
by, and she stoops to kiss it : is not that poetry f When the dissolute and drunken 
husband has squandered the substance which should hare supported his wife and 
offspring — when his vices and bis coarse manners have driven ^om him all but her 
whom he has most wronged, and she clings to him still, and strives to reconcile him to 
himself, and sweeten by her kindness the cup of life, which his misoonduct has made 
a poisoned chalice both to her and himself : is not that poetry ? There are, it is true, 
some persons on whom things like these make no impression — individuals so utterly 
dead to all which does not administer to the gratification of their grosser appetites, 
that they would prefer a cabbage to a rose, because they could boil and eat the one, 
and only see and smell the other. There is nothing which has a greater tendency to 
' file the mind,' and to dissipate the halo which hangs around everything we see and 
hear in the first years of life than the mingling in commercial pursuits ; but through 
this sterile tract, which is so barren of all the flowers that beautify and adorn the 
pathway of existence, poetry runs like a clear and refreshing stream, where the traveller 
may occasionally pause to quench his thirst, or lave in its waters. The poet may be 
called the only real historian, or chronicler of nature: the human heart in all its phases, 
the birds, the breezes, the flowers, the leafy woods, the giant rocks, the everlasting 
hills, the blue sky, and the booming ocean — these are the materials with which to 
build the lofty rhyme — these are the instruments on which the poet is able to * discourse 
most eloquent music' 

The author of the volume before us is one who has not drawn from classic founts 
his inspiration ; no learned college has had him for a scholar; no fond and aristocratic 
parents have watched over and fostered the budding shoots of his genius, — he is no 
hot-house plant, but a rude and hardy tree which has sprang up *and flourished most 
abundantly, despite of the soil in which he had taken root, and the buffetting winds and 
storms which he has had to encounter. The fruits which he has produced are neyer- 
theless grateful and delicious, and calculated to please the palates of all whose tastes 
^ave not been vitiated by false stimulants. The pieces of Mi^ Prince, which will bring 
him the most considerable portion of popularity in the present day, are not destined to 
be the barks which will float down the stream of posterityv. We allude to those poems 
which are applicable to the topics which now excite the public mind. These pieces, 
though bold and nervous, and striking fearlessly, i>ut in a good spirit, at what the peet 
considers existing defects or abuses in society as now constituted, are, in our opinion, 
not to be placed on a par with those of a different character. Mr. Prince is peculiarly 
happy in describing the appearances of nature, and in touching some of the finest chords 
of the human heart; and it is to poems of this class that he must look for the endurance 
of his fame. The elements of political discord, which now agitate mankind, will in « 
Vol. 6— No. 8—3 P. 
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lew yean be thSngi of no moment or interest They are but the storm-clouds of the 
day— >they OTerload the atmosphere for a time— the Ughtning is launched — ^the thonder 
Is heard— the rain falls, and the sun and sky are still there, glorious and beautifal as 
before. We shall proceed to support our opinion by a few specimens. The followiDg 
flne lines are from a poem entitled " The CaptiTe's Dream :" — 

" Blest was my boyhood when I wandered free. 
Fearless and far, o'er monntain, moor, and vale ; 
When eyery season brought its share of glee, 
life in the snn and gladness in the gale ; 
When the young moon that rose serenely pale. 
Looked like a f^dry bark thro* doad-waves driven. 
And the rich music of the nightinfale 

nlike a spirit's Yoice, which God had given 
e listening sool the melody of Heaven ! 

Lured by the genial freshness of the honr, 
With buoyant step I bounded forth at muro ; 
And hied away to some familiar bower, 
TO pluck the wild rose from the dewy Uioro ; 
Or roved thro* fields of undulating com — 
Or watched the winding^ of some wizard stream^ 
Or lay beneath scnne beetling rock forlorn. 
Wrapt in the quiet extacy of dream. 
Till Phoebus flushed the west with his departing beam. 

Around the precincts of my tranquil home, 
I knew each barren spot— each cultured nook— 
The pathless wild— the wood's umbrageous dome— 
The tumbling torrent, and the dimplin{; brook : 
And, ever and anon, my way I took 
Thro' scenes, alas ! which [ shall view no more > 
For Nature was my ever- open book. 
Whose peaceful, pleasant, and exhaust less lore, 
Oave to' my craving soul the choicest of its store. 

When time, at length, had knit my growing form. 

And shaped my spirit in a manlier mould, i 

1 loved to share the grandeur of the storm, 
As its vast billows o'er the welkin roU'd : 
Oft have I borne the midnight gloom and cold. 
In contemplation of those worlds on high 
Which men call stars —those drops of heavenly gold 
Which bum and brighten o'er the slumbering sky. 
Like gems which cannot fade—* like flowers that cannot die f 

All that is lovely, tender, and serene, 
All that is wild, and wonderful, and strong, 
All that is free — as it hath ever been — 
Spoke to my spirit with a trumpet's tongue : 
The rush of winds — ^the roar of waves — Qie long 

Reverberated thunder— the far boom j 

Of ever-restless Ocean— the glad song 
Of birds and bees in sylvan haunts — the bloom 
That sleeps in buds and blossoms, cradled in perfume. 



The opening splendour that Aurora yields. 
Deep Noon— rich Eve, and philosophic Night; 
The harvest waving on the peaceful fields — 
The billowy forest on the mountain's height— 
The rainbow's arch, prismatically bright— 
The Summer music in the air that rings — 
The sweeping cloud— the eagle's sunward flight— 
The Joyous flutter of a thousand wingn ; 
And all the boundless range of universal things!" 

The two following verses from the " Voice of Winter/' in the same poem, posieM 
ti beauty, and exhibit the felicity of the author in describing the operatioDS of 



much 
nature : — 



" There's a silvery crisp on the grass, 
And a cluster of gems on the thorn ; 
The bows of the forest grow still as I pass ; 
The reeds stand erect in the frozen morass. 
Unstirred by the breath of the morn. 
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On tlie attermott rerge of the year, 

At I sit OD my crystaUine throne, 
I send oat my frost-spirit, cioudless and clear. 
And the rivers are stayed in their onward career— 

The cataracts stiffen to stone.*' 

The ** Father's Lament" is a pathetic little poem, in which the poet bewails the 
Joss of his only son. The passage we are about to quote cannot fail to strike to the 
heart of every parent who has experienced a similar bereavement : — 



<« 



I mourn in secret ; for th> mother now. 

With settled sorrow gathered on her brow, 

Looks onto me for comfort in her tears. 

While the soul's anguish in her face appears. 

We sit together by our evening fire. 

And talk of thee with tongues that cannot tire ; 

Recall thy buo\ ant form— thy winning ways ; 

Thy healthful cheek that promised many days ; 

Each pleasant word, each gentle look and tone 

That touched the heart, and made it all thine own : 

Gaze on the treasures which pertained to thee, 

The constant sources of thy boyish glee j 

Things which are kept with more than miser care— 

The empty garment and the vacant chair- 
Till having eased the burden of the bieast, 

A tranquil sadness soothes us into rest. 

*Twas sweet to kiss thy sleeping eyes at morn. 

And press thy lips that welcom'd my return ; 

*Twa8 sweet to hear thy cheerful voice at play. 
And watch thy steps the live, long Sabbath day ; 

*Twas sweet to take thee on my knee, and hear 

Thine artless narrative of joy or fear ; 

To catch the dawning of inquiring thought. 

And every change that time and teaching wrought. 

This was my wish— to guard thee as a child. 

And keep thy stainless spirit undeflled ; 

To guide thy progress upward unto youth. 

And store thy mind with every precious truth ; 

Send thee to mingle with the world's rude throng. 

In moral worth and manly virtue strong ; 

With such rare energies as well might claim 

llie patriot's glory, and the poet's fame ; 

To go down gently to the verge of death, 

And bless thee with a father's parting breath. 

Assured that thou would'st duly come to lave. 

With filial tears, a parent's humble grave." 

Mr. Prince's Sonnets are exceedingly graceful, and are written in a pleasing and 
flowing style. We extract one, which, to pur taste, is the sweetest in the book :-— 

" MAY. 

" Baioi of the Summerl gentle, genial May \ 

I hail thy presence with a child's delight i 

For all that poets love of soft and bright, 
Lives thro' the lapse of thy delicious day} 
Glad earth drinks deep of thine ethereal ray; 

Warmed by thy breath upspring luxuriant fiowers— 

Stirred by thy voice birds revel in the bowers. 
And streams go forth rejoicing on their way ; 
Enraptured childhood rushes out to play. 

Mid light and music, colours and perfumes ; 

By silent meadow-paths— thro* vernal glooms- 
Hie enamoured feet of low- voiced lovers stray : — 

In thee Love reigns with Beauty, whose control 

Steals joyful homage from the poet's soul." 

There are many of the minor pieces which we should gladly extract if our space 
were less limited, and amongst them are " Who are the Free ?" ** The Child of Song," 
"The Voice of the Primrose,*' •• Stanzas to a Poet's Child,'* and several of the "Lyrics 
for the People." The longest, and decidedly the best poem in the book, is the " The 
Poet's Sabbath." With one or two extracts from this we must content ourselves. 
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The foUowiDg deicription of th« 9«bb«tli mom is dettf htAiIly graphic, end the Hmg 
fratiirM of the loent are naturally and eflfeetively introduced :^ 

" *Ttt morB, but yet the Ml and cloudless moon 
Pours from her starry urn a chastened light; 
TIs bat a little space beyond the noon. 
The still delicious noon of Summer's night : 
Forth from my home I take an early flight — 
Down the lone vale pursaemy devious way- 
Bound o*er the meadows with a keen delight— 
Brash from the forest Icayes the dewy spray, 
And scale tlie toilsome steep, to watch the kindling day. 

The lark Is up, tUsdalnfol of the earth. 
Exulting in his airy realm on high ; 
His song, profuse In melody and mirth. 
Makes vocal all the region of t^e sky: 
The startled moor-cock with a sudden cry 
Springs from beneath my feet, and as I pass. 
The sheep regard me ixith an earnest eye. 
Ceasing to nibble at the scanty grsss, 
And sooor the barren waste in one tumultuous mas*. 

Bnt, lo I the stars are waning, and the dawn 
Blushes and bums athwart the east— behold * 
The early sun, behind the upland lawn. 
Looks o'er the summit with a front of gold ; 
Hack from his beaming brow the mists are roUad> 
And as be climbs the crystal tower of mom. 
Rocks, woods and glens, their shadowy depths unfold*. 
The trembling dews grow brighter on the thorn, 
And Nature smiles as fresh as if but newly bom 1 

God of the boandless universe i I come 
To hold communion with myself and thee. 
And tho* excess of beauty makes me dumb. 
My thoughts are eloquent with all I see; 
My foot is on the moontains. I am free 
And buoyant as the winds that round me blow^ 
My dreams are sunny as yon pleasant lea. 
And tranquil as the pool that sleeps below ; 
While circUng round my heart a poet's raptures glow!"* 

Tho passage below is a glowing picture of a summer noon : — 

*' Now the glad sun, f^om his ethereal throne. 
Rains down the mid-day giory of his beams; 
The skies sweep round me like an azure zone- 
Rolling in light the far-off ocean gleams— 
The hills are clothed with splendour, and the strean» 
Flash with a quivering radiance here and there- 
Earth slumbers in the depth of snmmer.dreams — 
Mysterious murmurs stir the sultry air; 
As if all Nature's breast throbb'd with un uttered prayer !*' 

The description of twilight is not less excellent than the above : — 

" Now the lone Twilight, like a widowed maiden. 
Pale, pure, and pensive, steeds along the skies ; 
With dewy tears the sleepy flowers are laden — 
The leases are stirred with spiritual sighs— 
The stars are lookin? down with radiant eyes, 
Like hosts of watchful Cherubim that guard 
A wide and weary world ; the glow-worm ilea. 
A living gem, upon the ii^rassy sward; 
Uncared for and unseen, save by the wandering bard.*' 

We congratulate Mr. Prince on the success which his volume hue met with, bst 
he must not rest satisfied with what he has already done. The path of fame is s& 
exceedingly difficult one to tread, and it is, perhaps, more easy to gain a name tbin 
maintain one. He possesses the requisite powers to achieve a lasting and briUttat 
reputation, and he owes it ta himself and the public not to suffer those powers to nw 
to waste. The thorns and briars, which have hitherto obstructed his progress, are we 
trust now removed ; hia eourse i» onwards, and again we urge him not ta loiter b^ 
the way. 
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THE YOUNG TRAMP. 

A SKETCH OF OUR ORDER, BY A MEMBER. 

CHAPTER V. 
T^e Romantic Lodge, and Bartholomew Gigglenoiek** Sketches. 

NO I. — THB LADY IN TBE LODOB. 

The introduction of the Order into this village wai the caiue of much nneasineae 
among the *' better end" of the inhabitants — a little cariosity among the men, and a 
great deal of wondering among the women. There was no one who could tell anything 
about it, or where it sprung from ; and this concentration of evil influences obscured 
for a while the fair form of Charity's handmaid — Odd Fellowship. 

The old curate, who wore the wig>maker's grey hairs, and was hereditary possessor 
of the gout, could do many things besides gathering his tithes, eating his roast beef, 
and drinking his October. He knew all the sciences, could tell the origin of almost all 
countries and sects, and unriddle every mystery but — Odd Fellowship. Stitch, the 
tailor, whose constant travelling about his own and neighbouring villages, caused him 
to be looked upon as the village historian, could not tell a syllable about it, and had 
heard nobody say a word. The blacksmith, too, who was generally the first to know 
of anything new, and unless he believed it, hard was the fate of many an honest truth, 
could not hammer any news respecting it out of any one. Lying, he said, came from 
America — strong ale from Jupiter — and witchcraft from the devil ; but Odd Fellows — 
he couldn't tell where they could rome from. The village doctor, who was a man well 
skilled, to use his own words, in everything requisite to generate health, considered 
curiosity as a most hurtful propensity, and used to prescribe as the best mixture for a 
draught of happiness, a merry soul, plenty to eat and drink, and a good wife. He 
could tell the names of all plants, and if they had none, christen them in a minute ; 
had read, nobody knew how much — all about the stars, and was the only one in the 
village that offered to prove the moon was inhabited, and yet he had never read, either 
in natural, or any other history, a word touching Odd Fellows. 

Some said * they must be a queer set of men,' — others, ' what else could they be.'' 
bat no one knew what they were. Their own tales to the men were not believed, and 
when the women were told that Odd Fellowship was for the good of them — in a minute 
they said ' it wasn't, it was for the good of themselves ; or else, why be afraid of letting 
them know all about it .'' The fact was, there was never such a strange event in the 
village, since it was a village ; every one wished to know what Odd Fellows were, and 
the women said they toould know, and were resolved to find it out. Every scheme 
which their unsatisfied and determined-to-be-satisfied curiosity could think on, was 
immediately set on foot. All eyes were to be on Odd Fellows ; and it was said, ' if 
the women could not find it out, who could?' 

The chief actresses in this affair were Dame Busybody, Miss Megson, Mrs. Stitch, 
and three or four supernumeraries. Dame Busybody was an old maid, and had taken a 
great dislike to ail men, because it happened that not a single one had taken a liking 
to her, although she said she was a complete village belle. She wore a large bonnet, 
heavy flounces on her gown, but seldom wore a cap, in consequence of a predilection 
to going into a passion, and having no one, nor anything belonging to any one, that 
she could wreak her fury upon, she used to go mad and tear her cap. She figured in 
the capacity of chief — arranged everything, and ordered every manoeuvre. Miss Megson 
was another important personage, and sweetheart of one of the new-made members, 
which so considerably excited her ire, that she almost said, if he wouM not tell her all 
about it — she wouldn't have him ; and verily she would have carried this reasonable 
determination into effect, had it not been for the belief that no one else would have 
her. Mrs. Stitch, the tailor's wife, was another in the company of seci et-finders-out. 
She did not know what Odd Fellows did so often together, and by themselves too — no 
women allowed ; and then there were secrets — aye, secrets which must not be told to 
the women. She had heard that all the village might become Odd Fellows, but not one 
woman must know a syllable ^about it. She said that wives were partners with their 
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hasbands, and ihoold be acqaainted with everything ; and farther urged the necesaity 
of ferretting out the whole concern , by conjecturing that there was no telling what 
might be the conaequence — husbands might begin not telling their wives anything. 
Day after day wer« these ladies to be found at Dame Busybody's, trying all in their 
power to discover aome means whereby they might become in full possession and 
benefit of that most precious of all hidden things or mysteries — an Odd Fellow's secret. 

There was an unusual bustle observed among these ladies — ^they were running from 
one house to another in tU sorts of speed, while no one could learn what it was for, as 
they had determined to do all themselves, — and, as a matter of coarse, reap the glories 
of the achievement, which, unfortunately, were but few to speculate upon — as the 
church livings in the neighbourhood went by patronage, and women could not be Lord 
Mayors. Various were the methods suggested this day, and amongst the rest, to try 
what they could make of Jemmy Tweedale, who had lately become a member. Now 
Jemmy, it was well known, had a habit of talking in his sleep, and had been known to 
get up, dress himself, go down stairs, and as far as the churchyard and back again — 
undress himself, methodically get into bed, and sleep till morning, whilst he knew not 
but that he had been as quiet as a lamb all night. This same Jemmy, Busybody 
thought would serve their purposes well, but they must first get Mrs. Tweedale into 
their society. Without much ado Mrs. Tweedale entered, and promised to be a very 
officious member ; though it was first suggested that she should take the oath of secresy, 
but the Dsme thought Mrs. Tweedale would be as faithful as any of the rest. The 
new member was soon informed of the nature of the Odd Fellows' society, and the 
desirableness of knowing all about it was pictured in the most glowing colours by the 
several ladiesi and she was told that she could be of more service than all the rest, and 
her active co-operation was earnestly solicited. '' In fine, Mrs. Tweedale," said the 
Dame, " I will tell you your work at present. Tweedale is, as you well know, and 
which you are aware is well known in the village, much addicted to talking in his 
sleep" 

<* He is," said his partner ; << I wouldn't tell a lie." 

'* Hum," said the Dame, and " hum," said all the ladies. 

" It's a delicate subject," resumed the Dame ; ** but you have been fortunate in 
finding out hidden things by this means — that is — question asking ?" 

" Yes," was the answer. 

** Hem," said the Dame, and ''hem," said the rest. 

"Does he answer with verity — incoherently — or does he seem to know what he is 
talking about — does he speak lies or truth .'" 

'* Both sorts — sometimes one, and sometimes the other," was the reply. 

** Then he may not tell the truth," fearingly said the Dame. 

** Two to one against it," said Mrs. Tweedale. 

" Now we think, that leaving the case with you, and knowing the incomprehensible 
necessity of ferretting out the whole, you can, by a catechetical course of proceeding, 
completely pump from Mr. Tweedale, the mystery of this very diabol — very — ical 
society." 

Mrs. Tweedale assured the ladies she would do her best, and they separated to wait 
the coming event. When any great action has signally failed, from the success of 
which great good, or at least great gratification, was expected, it is generally the case 
for the principals to find out something which has not been done according to order, 
and as we wish to approximate as far as possible in this history to truth, for the fame 
of these ladies be it known, that Mrs. Tweedale had, somehow or other, left unasked 
some one of the principal questions. Mr. Tweedale was that night in one of his best 
sleep- talking humours. He told his spouse of events long gone by, and in answer to 
one question, he actually informed her that he was an Odd Fellow; but not one syllable 
relative to the unknown secret would he broach. In fact Mr. Tweedale would not say 
a word respecting it, which made Mrs. Tweedale believe, in a great measure, all that 
the others had said was gospel. 

Never were such faces seen in the village — nor never were these secret-seekers in 
such a humour — indeed, they said themselves that everything was against them. Dame 
Busybody stood on her right leg, and thumped with her right hand, and said in 
downright earnest that she would find it oat, and was resolved, if she could not ascertain 
it by fair means, she would rush, neck and crop, into the Lodge room ; but it was not 
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then Lodge night, neither were they near the house, and perhapi the reaion why she 
did not do it, may be foand in the fact of her saying that she would — as ambitious 
minds only say what they will do, when there is no chance of doing it. 

** Well," said Mrs. Tweedale, '* I think we must give it up." 

" Give it up, eh ?" returned the Dame ; '* 1*11 see them — fat first I" which heroic 
affirmation was accompanied with a stamp of the foot, a compression of the lips, and a 
turning up of the nose. 

'*How are we to do?" inquired Mrs. Tweedale; *'your cleverness wouldn't 
answer." 

'** My cleverness — it wasn't my cleverness — it was other's bungling; you have a 
head, and so has a pin," said Busybody, giving an intimation of her opinion of 
Mrs. Tweedale's fitness for the trust reposed in her. 

I cannot inform my reader how long these personalities would have lasted, bul 
all likelihood of their continuing was soon lost in the confusion created by the voices 
of the ladies, who before now had not spoken a word. ** What shall we do ?" asked 
one ; "how shall we find it out ?" said a second, until the questions were echoed by 
the whole, and the two combatants smiled, then laughed, and then shouted with the 
rest. The confounding of the language at Babel was as nothing compared to the 
hubbub of this meeting ; at length one of the company bawled out — '* I have it — I'll 
tell you !" upon which never was so sudden a change observed in the elements, as in 
that assembly. A few minutes before the sense of hearing was of no avail, but now 
you might hear a pin, aye, a feather fall. 

" Personify," said the same voice. 

"Per — per —sonify i" muttered another; "person — ify," echoed the rest, but 
not one could tell how they were to act, while all eyes were directed towards the 
speaker, who was the blacksmith's wife. 

" What's that?" inquired the Dame as she felt herself fairly outdone. 

" Seeming before people the thing which we really are not," was the reply; upon 
the hearing of which Mrs. Tweedale put her hands to her sides and laughed heartily, 
thinking the remark told in her favour ; whereupon hostilities had almost recommenced 
between the Dame and herself, but at last they were coaxed into good humour by the 
others calling their attention to the good cause they had in hand. 

Mrs. Brownbill, in answer to the various questions which were put to her, said,-— > 
" The history of all nations, so I have heard when I have been in some of these great 
towns, shews abundant examples of the means which I Intend to bring, namely, one of 
ourselves to dress herself in the habit of a man, and thus, by personifying a member, 
obtain admission. It was no uncommon occurrence for females to have recourse to 
such means— sweethearts have been known to follow their lovers over the ocean in the 
dress of a sailor, and have eluded the scrutinizing observance of set watchers by this 
means, and why not wives do it in this instance to find out the carryings-on of their 
husbands ?" 

From time immemorial women have been the deuce for ingenuity in discovering 
anything which they might take into their heads, and the traditionary accounts of the 
village, in more than one instance inspired these heroines to their work of secret-finding 
out. A great aunt of the Dame's had once in her time discovered a ghost, and would 
have had it hung, but it omened ill to hang ghosts. Miss Megson's grandmother had 
found the residence of a most malicious witch, and had it burnt down, thus being of 
unparalleled benefit to the present generation ; and who knew what Odd Fellows 
were ? 

No sooner had the blacksmith's wife made known her project, than another 
difficulty presented itself. Who would dress herself in such an unseemly manner, 
when, if caught in the act, who knew what might be done ? Here a little faint-hearted- 
ness manifested itself for the first time, and although every one wished they could 
singly find the secret out, yet none would be the heroine. 

Now it happened that there was a great resemblance between Miss Megson and a 
member of the Order, which lucky circumstance, had it not been for the Dame, would 
have entirely passed unnoticed. It was arranged that this young lady should attire 
herself in a dress strictly resembling the original as possible ; for which purpose a suit 
of the member's cast-offs was obtained from his residence. Every thing was laid out — 
all doubts squared up — opportunity only was wanting. It was Lodge-night the next 
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Satarday—- the wiTca stifled their tig ha, and shaped their bewitchiDg smiUi so that 
there might not be the least susiiicion. Dame Busybody kept to her house — Mist 
Megson met her sweetheart^and not an Odd Fellow conceived half a thought of sacb 
a plot against their peace and prosperity. 

The great day arriYed; cTerything spoke success; the ingenuity of the manoeuvre, 
and the excellent adaptation of Miss Megson — all, all indicated triumph. Fortune now 
seemed on the side of the women — Megson was Humphrey Wbitesides to a T, — a blind 
man would never see the difference, and it would be too dark for others to find it out. 
What a grand consummation of their wishes I 

The day was gently waning into evening, and whilst it threw its peaceful infloence 
over all, there were hearts beating with violent throbs, and sounds emitted farther 
fetched then sighs. The villagers were in their housea^Odd Fellows in the Lodge, 
and the ladies sallied forth towards the Ivy Bush. 

** Better take a lantern,'* said the Dame to Miss Megson. In a few words the 
reoommendation was negatived by the latter, who continued, ** Darkness will be light 
enough for us ; but the moon will be up just now." That luminary was then cUmbiog 
the alpine-shaped clouds, the edges of which were silvered by her yet feeble rays, and 
from habit thry could easily find their way by her mellow light. 

On trudged the ladies— Miss Megson and the blacksmith's wife in front, and 
followed by the Dame, Miatresses Stitch, Tweedale and Brownbill ; all of whom, by 
the bye, were only company, and were to leave the heroine on reaching the house. 
The Dame and her companions were about turning home, when the distant tread of 
some one was heard. 

" It's a man," said the imitated gentleman. 

** It isn't," said the Dame. 

Which of the two was right, none of them could divine, but the genilemim 
would have got behind the hedge, if the ladies would have allowed him. 

** You're faint-hearted," said Mrs. Stitch ; the truth of which would soon have 
been settled, bad not the unknown individual made his appearance, and proved to be 
a neighbour of the blacksmith's, and a member of the Lodge. 

** Good night," was the honest wish as he passed them, and country custom 
compelled them to return the same, which the gentleman should have done, and would 
have done, but was prevented by a hurried ejaculation of the others, so as to smother 
his growl, as that was a most critical point, and one which had not been thought of ; 
** and the good folks guard you safe home," was included in the wish of the ladies, 
while he still hurried his way. The moon had now risen, and was mellowly beaming 
oyer all in her grandeur. They had got the better of the fright which they had just 
received, and were now calculating that the worst was past, when the gentleman 
discerned two others coming iu the same direction. 

** Yonder's Harper and Smith," said the lady in gentleman's clothes, and trembled 
as she spoke, and grew paler than the moon as she trembled. 

*' Nay," replied the Dame. 

" It is," affirmed Mrs. Stitch ; '*but they're not coming this way." 

" They'll not suspect anything," was suggested by Mrs. Tweedale. 

** Wont they?" thrust in the Dame. 

" They are coming, and the surest method is for us to be^-goSng. This way, over 
this hedge," said Mrs. Brownbill, and was about to clear it, but she could not just 
then be a kangaroo. 

Mrs. Brownbill's assertion was, like many of the rector's warnings when preacfaiog 
against unwillingness in paying tithes, too true — they were coming, and did oome ; 
but fortune had placed them on the other side, and it was ten to one that they would 
not have noticed them, had they kept still. 

*' They are gone," said the Dame, but the party overheard them, and instantly 
turned their heada. The moon disclosed to the wondering eyes of Harper and Smith 
the rough features of Miss Megson, and the trousers and jacket of Humphrey Whitesides. 

** It's Humphrey," said Harper. 

" How can it be him, when we left him going to the town, and aaid he wouldn't 
be back till morning V* replied Smith. 

*' Is yonder Stitch, and Brownbill, and Tweedale — and— and — hang me if it is'ot 
Humphrey, or else the fairies are at work," said Harper. 
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^* Fairies the d— ^1 ! They wouldn't be seen in such shapes ; besides they come 
liressed in red jackets, frolicking here — there — and eyeiywhere. These cannot be 
fairies/' was Smith's opinion. 

*' Then who or what are they — and what are they doing here?" asked Harper, his 
hair thrusting his hvt off; "I tell you they are fairies." 

'* Well," said Smith, turning up the sleeves of his coat, and seizing a stick out of 
the hedge ; but before the weapon was fairly in his possession, a loud scream was heard, 
which was caused by a little one from each of the fairies, and Harper and Smith saw 
them bounding over the hedge delightfully. Harper hesitated, they might be fairies, 
and fearful of the consequences of pursuing such sprites, both paused, and then ventured to 
cross the road, and peep over the hedge. The fairies held the chase admirably — Megson 
was first, closely followed by Brownbill; coming up was Stitch, nearly beaten bj 
Tweedale ; and in the rear was the Dame. They had taken the marshy part of the 
field, and just as Harper and Smith saw them, they had reached a tolerably large, but 
not very deep, pit. The gentleman-^fairy was soon out of sight — Brownbill could no 
longer be seen — and Stitch, Tweedale and the Dame were lost ! Smith wiped his eyes, 
looked again — and was no better — he could see no more of them. The fact was, they 
were all on ell-fours in the pic, which made the latter think that they were really 
something more than themselves, and that they had performed a fairies' feat — vanished! 
'* Yonder they are again," said Harper faint-heartedly , and Smith felt if his head 
was on. 

" They're dwindled into the size of cats, and are skelping away on broomsticks," 
replied they latter. 

Up again, and down again they Vrere in another minute, none stopping to see if 
they were pursued, or looking how their neighbours were getting on. They arrived at 
the other hedge, were soon out of sight altogether, and breathlessly each reached her 
own home. 

The next day Harper and Smith gave their version of the freak of the fairies, 
which was the general conversation for many an evening under the old trees, while the 
blacksmith and Tweedale could never divine where their wives were so late, or what 
they were doing on that night. 

The fairies assembled at the earliest opportunity next day, but Megson and the 
Dame were missing, and the others resolved to pay them a visit. They accordingly 
went to their houses, where they found that things wore a different aspect. The race had 
somewhat electrified thei three, and shaken their weak nerves, but this was the only 
mischief they had sustained ; while Megson and the Dame had kept their beds ever 
since, and it was feared would do so for many days ; but their sudden illness caused a 
general report that it was somehow or other connected with the event of that memorable 
night. 

The three first now determined to give up all thought of learning the Odd Fellows* 
secret, and, like good ladies, resolved to leave Odd Fellows to themselves, while it 
appeared that the Dame and Megson would give up the ghost. Indeed, Dame Busybody, 
who had possessed her share of flesh, and a tolerable portion of that really healthful 
hue, which our modest and fashionable townsfolk, because they have none, call *' country 
red," had become as lean as a travelling skeleton, and colourless as a cheese manufactured 
from skimmed milk. And as for Miss Megson, it was said that she was actually pre- 
paring a mourning dress for her little sister — was about to make her own shroud, and 
had half-written the directions for her funeral, which was to be strictly private. Some 
of the directions were already known. There was to be a good oaken coffin, nicely 
embroidered inside with all sorts of pretty devices in white satin, as she was not married; 
besides, ' it would not look well,' was an argument used in favour of white, to be seen 
sticking to party colours, even to death and the grave. On the other hand, it was 
curgued, that it would indicate respect if a subscription was commenced, in order to do 
honour to her mortal remains, by purchasing a leaden and a rosewood coffin, to be 
covered with black cloth. There were to be four young women, all dressed in white, 
to walk on each side of the coffin ; and six mourning coaches, drawn by white horses 
with black feet. All the women were to be invited, and nothing was to be drunk but 
white wine. Not one Odd Fellow was to be there, nor allowed to see the procession, 
«ither by standing at his own door, or looking through his own window. The grave 
was to be situated in a corner of the churchyard, with borders of various flowers, whidi 
Vot. e—No. 8—3 G. 
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were to be kept in order by a committee of youni^ women ; the lun teat to sliine upon 
it all day, and the moon all night. There was to be a marble stone, onomamented, but 
upon it were to be engraven the words, ** The Martyr," so that it mii;ht excite the 
atranger'a cariosity, which would give a chance of her becoming a subject for a winter's 
tale, and so preterre from the deep, deep chasm of obliyion, the heroic actions of 
Miss Megson ! 

ICkapter VI. m our ner/.] 



THE MAID OF DISS. 

BY GEORGE RICHARDSON. 

Fair maid of Dissl with dark brown hair. 

That o'er a stainless bosom streams, 
And pensiTe eyes, which touch the soul, 

And win the heart with gentle gleams ; 
Oh, peerless maid, though lovers folse 

May wound thy breast with guileful kiss, 
Let moral worth and virtue rare 

Adorn thee still, sweet maid of Diss ! 

Fair maid of Diss 1 from whose dear face 

The mind's emotion calmly beams, 
And modest guise, with comely pride, 

The nobler graces well beseems ; 
May radiant peace and lasting joy 

Bestrew as flowers thy path of bliss, 
And pure requited love be thine— 

For ever thine, fair maid of Diss 1 

Farewell, sweet maid ! 'tis fate's decree 

That thou must quit our much lov'd shore ; 
Fond memory will picture still 

Thine image, though we meet no more ; 
And Hope and Love will fondly wake 

To wish thee happy years of bliss — 
Still happier if connubial joys 

Should bless thee, graceful maid of Diss ! 



TO THE STORM. 

BY ROBERT ROSE, THE BARD OF COLOUR. 

Thou mov'st, while nature rocks beneath thy sway. 

All fetterless and furious on thy way ; 

At the commotion of the boiling deep. 

The mariner from ocean-cradled sleep 

Is startled, at the cold dark dead of night. 

While far-off friends muse on him in affright ; 

And yet hope cheers him on — stem joy is there, 

The might of mountain-waves in wrath to dare. 

I pity more the wanderer on shore. 

Unfriended, shivering at the rich man's door, 

Who hears the noise of merriment within, 

Rivalling the storm unruly in its din, 

Who in his wretchedness, no kind one nigh, 

Groans in deep anguish, and then tums^to die. 
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VALENTINE VINCENT. 

WRITTCV SXPaCSILT POR THK ODD rKLLOWS* MAOAKINK. 

BY G. p. JENNINGS. 

CHAPTER XI. 
The day qf retribution ie drawing near. 

The eYening was far adTanced when Valentme and Cyril were again seated in the 
ptrlour of the hall, in company with Sir Richard Stapleford. About a month had 
elapsed since their previons interview, which time had been occupied by making all 
peedfol preparations for bringing the case to issue in a court of law, and the time for 
hearing it was drawing close. Though the identity of Valentine was, through the instru- 
mentality of Cyril, indisputably proved, as far as reason was concerned, law might not 
have been so soon satisfied, especially while anything was left worth contending for ; and 
the claimants therefore were anxious to obtain Sir Richard's consent to the due execu- 
tion of his father's will, rather than to resort to the delay and uncertainty of the law to 
enforce it ; and Cyril especially was favourable to this course, considering that he had 
sufficient hold upon Sir Bichard's fears to induce him to accept this alternative, especially 
as he had repeatedly asserted that he only wished his sister or her children to appear to 
claim their rights, *' when the first desire of his heart would be to receive the prodigal, 
and fulfil every provision of his father's will." 

** The claimant is here/' exclaimed Cyril ; ** here before you. This is the son of 
Captain Vincent and your sister Emily, and of this we have undeniable proof ; — evidence 
in one unbroken chain from the time when he was abandoned by — you know who — 
till the present moment. Yon thought him safe disposed of; but the villain to whom 
you entrusted the task had one lingering spark of humanity left : he deposited his charge 
at the door of a house, and watched till he saw it taken in : the rest was left to fate. 
I — for I was that villain — thought to appease conscience by stratagem, but was mistaken. 
I have since been an outcast from man : I have been banished among desolation and 
solitude ; and more than all, I have doomed my guiltless child — the only one on earth 
who loved me — to share my punishment ; and for my crimes, of which ^e was uncon- 
scious, she has been forced to sacrifice everything that gives the morning of life enjoy- 
ment, and to pass the days of youth in continued penance. But I have done : you know 
the rest, and we only wait to hear what course you wiU take.'' 

** I hold both you and your threats at equal value. I have no terms to offer — no 
compromise to propose ; and if I could stoop to beg a favour from a wretch like thee, 
it would be that I might be troubled with thy intrusion no more." 

** Farewell then. Sir Richard," said Cyril, rising, *' we meet no more, in this 
house at least. You and I were partners in guilt — yes, in blood. I have done my part 
for atonement ; now do yours. The day of retribution is drawing near, and is perhaps 
nearer than you think. Farewell." 

So saying he left the room, followed by Valentine, who had taken little part in 
the interview, and had scarcely spoken since entering the house. Sir Richard remained 
seated in a listless abstraction, from which he was roused a few minutes after by the 
entrance of a servant bringing a letter. He broke the seal, and glanced over the con- 
tents. '* My son," he exclaimed, — ** dead — drowned in his folly and riot : I am child- 
less, deserted and forlorn. The day of retribution was near indeed !" and the wretched 
man sunk to the ground senseless and exhausted, where he lay till carried to bed by his 
servants, an object of pity even to his menials, without a friend, without a comforter, 
without one consoling hope. 

The letter conveyed the fearful intelligence that Frederick Stapleford, the young 
heir of EUesmere, had been drowned the previous day in the Mersey, in consequence 
of a wager made with some of his companions over certain feats of swimming, in 
which he considered himself a proficient ; in the performance of which he had fallen a^ 
victim to his own imprudence, and the reckless excess of those with whom he was 
associated. 

The following morning the servant called his master at the usual hour, but no 
answer being given after several repetitions, the door was opened, and Sir Richard was 
discovered lying on the bed — but not asleep. He stirred not, he spoke not ; and an 
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empty plkialby hii ride rennltd to hia horror-struck domesticg, that the day of retribution 
was indeed come. 

The form of an inquest was in due time gone through, and the remains of the proud 
possessor of that fair domain were consigned to the vault of his ancestors with bell, and 
pall, and plume, and all the sable pomp of woe, but without a tear, a regret, or a heart- 
wrung farewell, save from one, — and that one the being who, above all others, he had 
persecuted and wronged, and who now was undisputed claimant of those possessions for 
which he had so deeply stained his soul in guilt. 

CHAPTER XII. 

*' Merrily, merrily ring the bells,— 
The bella in the old church tower.'* 

** Bless me, my dear Galen, how could they get to know that it was our wedding 
this morning, and that we were coming to spend the day here : did you send to engage 
the ringers ; or has mamma, do you think, done it ?" 

'* I did not engage them, my beloved, nor can I say by what means they have 
obtained knowledge of the happy event of this morning ; but I suppose the news has arrived 
before us, and they have wishad to shew us every respect. Of course, they must drink 
our health and happiness.'' 

Such was the question of a very smart lady to a very smart gentleman, and his 
reply thereto, as they entered the village of Ellesmere in a post chaise, with numerous 
decorations of white ribbons, followed by another similarly ornamented. The enquiry 
was suggested by the merry peal which was echoing from the old tower of the venerable 
church ; and as the lady and gentleman had undergone the ceremony, vulgarly called 
marriage, the same morning, it naturally occurred to her that no other event coold 
possibly happen at the same time of sufficient importance to callforth so public a demon- 
stration of joy ; and she inwardly rejoiced at the thought of the noble addition the record 
of such a reception would make to the announcement, in the next week's paper, of the 
nuptials of Galen Kitcat, £sq. and Miss Angelica Amelia Mudd ! « 

The chaise went on till it came to the door of the Fox and Grapes, the whole of 
which house appeared in an unusual bustle. The windows were open, and all the rooms 
were occupied. In one a party of some twenty men were drinking, among whom the 
most conspicuous was a stout man with a red waistcoat and a very red face ; in another 
a party of about a dozen were bustling about as if they were very intent on doing some- 
thing, but did not exactly know what ; in the large room preparations for dinner were 
going on on a most extensive scale, and in the kitchen every available means for cook- 
ing by fire, water, or steam were pressed into service. 

The extent of these preparations somewhat surprised Mrs. Kitcat. She could easily 
comprehend the propriety of alarming the neighbourhood from the church tower in honor 
of her wedding, but to be providing dinner for the whole village was somewhat startling. 
It at last occurred to her that somebody else must have been married, and were making 
a great " to do" about it ; and she was on the point of making an observation to that 
effect, when her doubts were settled, and the matter decided, by the landlord opening 
the chaise door and informing them, in answer to a question as to the cause of inch 
unusual bustle, that it was the day fixed to celebrate the new heir taking possession of 
the hall. 

The village was one complete holiday, the only workers being the host of the 
Fox and Grapes and his domestics, who, from cook to hostler, had their hands well 
filled with work ; and never had there been known such eating and drinking, and coming 
and going, as that day produced In the village of Ellesmere. The event of the day was 
still further honoured by a magnificent procession of the sick club of the village and 
neighbourhood ; and a splendid affair it was. First came a powerful band of music, 
consisting of no less than nine performers, habited in white trousers and red jackets 
* that had somewhat the appearance of having been made for the dropsical patients of 
some regimental hospital. These harmonists were accoutred with drums, and trumpets, 
and fifes, and trombones, and clarionets, and horns ; and as every one (the drummer 
especially) exerted their utmost strength in the demonstration of their joy, and did not 
confine themselves to the trammels of time and measure, as less enthusiastic performers 
are wont to do, the music was of a singularly striking and powerful description. And 
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tlien came the body of the procession : gentlemen in every variety of dress and insignia 
of office ; flaming scimitars with men carrying them — caps and feathers with men under 
tb.exii — tall horses with men on them — and sheep-skins with men in them. The splen- 
dour of this array of dress was rendered more striking by a large flag displaying a gen- 
tleman and lady without any dress at all : they were in a beauliful garden of blue and 
yellow tress, and the lady was presenting the gentleman with a very sour-looking apple, 
at the sight of which a large serpent was so shocked that he was making oif into the 
trees as fast as ever he could, which undoubtedly showed on his part a strict sense of 
decorum and propriety. The procession broke up at the Fox and Grapes, and dined in 
the room occupied by the Tally-ho Club, which had now ceased to exist. The same 
room was a few years after devoted to the service of another dab. which performs the 
same offices of assistance to its members without the aid either of sheep-skins or pictures 
of indelicate ladies ; and who, instead of all these, have merely the letters, M. U. I. O. F. 
-which, though simple in themselves, are destined to be known in future ages, like the 
S. P. Q. R. of the Csesars, as fhe standard of a great and powerful band, but differing 
from the banner of war, by being the harbinger of peace and prosperity, — bringing 
relief to the distressed, and balm to the wounded. 

Meanwhile in the hall all was harmony and glee. A small party were there 
gathered, strangers by blood, but friends by every stronger tie. The board was graced 
by the presence of all the principal characters who have been introduced to the readers 
of these pages, and it was a matter of difficulty to say which of them seemed most to 
rejoice at the occasion of the festivities of the day. Mrs. Dumple was in ecstacies : she 
talked, she laughed, and she joked; she was in the drawing room, dining room, and 
garden ; up stairs and down stairs ; she was in short everywhere, except the kitchen ; 
and the only drawback on her happiness was that the etiquette of so distinguished a 
guest as she then was, forbid her entering that sanctum of roast and boiled, and per- 
sonally superintending the business therein transacted ; for custom had made too deep 
an impression on her to feel equally at home in the parlour as in the kitchen, and she 
preferred being the ruler in the one to the guest in the other. 

Even the stern brow of old Cyril relaxed into complacence, and a smile played on 
his features as he saw bis daughter, and heard her declare that she preferred the culti- 
vated beauties of Ellesmere to the wild solitude of the moors ; and he was still further 
gratified, when Mr. Clement intimated that from what he had heard, it was very pro- 
bable that ere long she would have the opportunity of exchanging her present home to 
become the mistress of Ellesmere Hall. 

It is needless to relate more particularly the rejoicings of the day ; suffice it to 
notice, that the sun that evening set on more happy hearts than the village had contained 
for many a year ; and when the party at the hall separated, each had ample proof of the 
feelings which actuated its possessor. To Mrs. Dumple, especially, he presented a 
sealed letter, which was not to be opened till she arrived at home. *' I have not for- 
gotten, *' said he, " the obligations J owe to you, for services performed at a time when 
I was friendless and forlorn, and unable to procure them from other hands ; and now 
that it is in my power, I wish to shew you that gratitude is not extinguished by my 
accession of good fortune.^' 
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SONG. 

BY MISS ISABELLA VARLBY. 

Farewell, farewell, the dream is past, 

I now can say that chilling word. 
My stubborn heart shall meet the blast, 

And not a single pulse be stirred ; 
I've nerv'd it to the bitter task. 

My tears are fled, the struggle o'er, 
And now, the only boon I ask 

Is this,—- that we may meet no more. 

Farewell ! farewell ! 
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Farewell, ferewell, thou altered one, 

Thy change hath wrought a change in me, 
For though I hopelessly love on, 

I am too proud to pine for thee. 
Farewell, thon dost not Iotc me now, 

Therefore 'tis beit that we should part ; 
Bat, false one, every broken tow 

Hath found its record in my heart. 

Farewell 1 farewell I 



BURNS AND HIS WRITINGS. 

Burns 1 what magic there is in that single monosyllable — how the poetic heart 
warms at the mention of that name — ^how it is associated with aU that is sublime, 
pathetic and humourous t Men still wonder and weep at the splendour of his genius, 
and the misery of his fate. When we reflect on the obscurity of his birth, the chilling 
poverty of his youth, and his consequent want of that education which was supposed 
indispensible to a follower of the muses, we are lost in astonishment at the wondrous 
emanations of his gigantic mind. Yet did this child of nature, despite the formidable 
barriers of obscure birth, keen penury, and defective education, by the stupendous 
efforts of his genius alone, secure an undying name in the annals of mankind. Tes, 
as the lordly eagle of his native land mounts on the wings of the wind, and bids defiance 
to the storm, so the master-minded Bums, braving the storms of adversity, envy and 
detraction, soared to the highest pinnacle of poetic fame, and appeared in the Scottish 
metropolis the wonder and admiration of every civilized country, and the glory and 
boast of his own. 

That the ancients had unquestionable advantage over us in the composition of 
poetry, no thinking person will for a moment doubt : the great field of nature lay spread 
before them, — its beauty, its grandeur, its sublimity unsung. The poet then had little 
fear of being censured for using ideas or similes which some other had previously given 
birth to ; he drew his ideas of melody and harmony from the sweet and plaintive tune of 
the feathered throng, or the rippling of the pellucid stream ; he contemplated the unfa- 
thomable power of the Great Director of the Universe in the immeasurable ocean that 
lay extended before him ; he saw his serenity in the calm, and beheld his greatness in 
the foaming wave ; he viewed with astonishment stupendous mountains, their heads 
capped with eternal snows piercing the clouds ; he looked dismayed on the boiling 
torrent pouring over the horrid crag, and thundering through the dreadful chasm ; he 
saw, with mingled feelings of admiration and fear, the quick-darting lightning illume 
with transitory gleam the midnight hour, until his soul, inspired with the beauty, the 
grandeur, the solemnity of the scene, poured forth its pathos in those strains which have 
enchanted succeeding times, — strains that can only perish " amid the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds.'* 

Originality of thought, then, being the grand feature in the compositions of the 
sncients, the poet of modern times has been (generally contented with polishing the 
phrase and refining the sentiments of his predecessors. When, then, a master-mind 
arises capable of conceiving new ideas, and communicating them to the world, he not 
only excites our admiration, but commands our gratitude. That Burns is entitled to 
the highest praise in this respect none will be sceptical enough to deny. Throughout 
his works there runs a rich vein of originality, a depth of thought, a force and eloquence 
of expression, which few have equalled in any age or country. Many examples, in 
proof of this assertion, might be quoted from bis works ; but such a galaxy of talent has 
been displayed in reviewing his poems, that it is rather difficult to point out a beauty 
which has not previously been descanted upon ; a few quotations, however, may not be 
out of place. Describing a despairing lover, he makes him say — 

•* Yestreen, when to the trembling: string 
The dance gaed thro* the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neitlier heard or saw ; 
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Tho* this was fidr and that vat braw, 
Asd yon the toast of a* the town, 
I sigh'd, and said amang them a*, 
Ye are na Mary Morison." 

What pathos breathes throughout these lines, — how they sink into the heart : the con- 
cluding line is irresistibly affecting, when, after enumerating the beauty and pretensions 
of the assembled fair, he exclaims, in utter loneliness,^- 

*' Ye are na Mary Morison.*' 
And, again, on the same subject, his hopeless wooer bemoans his fate in the following 

exquisite lines : — 

*' The sheep -herd sleeks his f lulding slap. 
And owre the moorlands whistles shrill ; 
Wi* wild, unequal wandering step, 
I meet him on the dewy hill ; 
And when the lark, 'tween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy's side. 
And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A wo- worn ghaist 1 hameward glide." 

"A wo-worn ghaist 1" what a beautiful, and (as far as I know) original idea! Sometimes 

our bard in his lyrics, rises with his subject, and from the simple and pathetic, mounts 

to the awful and sublime ; for example, he apostrophizes the winds thus : — 

" Rest, ye wild storms in the cave of your slumbers 1" 

And again: " At the starless midnight hour;'' and more especially in his songs of 

'* Death," and " Brace's Address to his Soldiers," which I consider the finest song on 

that subject our language can boast. But in fact his lyrical poems are mostly of first 

rate order, and breathe the genuine language of nature, destitute of those affected 

ornaments of phraseology, which though intended to beautify sentiments, divest them 

of their natural force. It has been often affirmed, and I think without justice, that in 

the magic circle of the supernatural, none dare enter with Shakspeare. Without 

instituting a comparison between that giant of poets, and Robert Burns, I venture to assert 

that any candid person who reads with attention the witch scene in "Tam o' Shanter," 

will pronounce it equal to the far*famed scenes of the same description in " Macbeth." 

In the lines commencing — 

" Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses," 

there is more horror conveyed to the mind of the reader, than in any poem of modern 

times. 

It is stated, on indubitable authority, that the great William Pitt, when prime 
minister, declared that the only poets who could make him weep, were Shakspeare and 
Burns ; if, then, the poetry of the Scottish bard could make the moisture conglobe in 
the eye of William Pitt, whose finer feelings might be supposed to be blunted by a 
continual contact with worldly minds, great indeed must be its merit. But Burns felt 
strongly himself, and the heart, when uttering its native language, never fails, by powerful 
sympatiiy, to affect the hearts of all. 

Poor Burns ! hard was thy fate— thou that couldst with the hand of a master touch 
the hearts of all — thou that couldst awaken emotions of pleasure by thy humour, or 
couldst chill our hearts by thy awfiil sublimity, wert thyself a companion of grim-faced 
poverty ; and the country that starved thee living, now spares no expense in rearing 
monuments to thy memory. One of these monuments, which has been erected lately in 
Edinburgh, 1 have seen ; and, as I gazed on its architectural beauty, my mind insensibly 
wandered to him ''who won the world's applause," when, starting from my reverie, 
from my soul I vented a volley of indignation against that country (aye the country that 
gave me birth) "that could be pleased, and yet could starve the author of that pleasure." 

But though the star of the mighty has set, it has set in glory ; obscured by the 
clouds of poverty was its rising — bright as the sun-beam at noon was its meridian blaze ; 
and as it descended to the far west of the grave, it shed a bright halo which will secure 
it a permanent remembrance in the annals of the nations of the earth. Yes, when ages 
upon ages have passed into the silent womb of time, and the names and the memories 
of thousands who now roU in all the splendour of wealth and grandeur are alike forgot, 
the name of the Scottish peasant vrill appear conspicuous on the brightest page of 
history ; an honour to himself— an honour to his country—and an honour to mankind. 
CalidoHum Lodge, North ShMdi. JAMES Mc KEAN HENDERSON. 
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THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 

A. FRAGMENT. 

It was midnight — we were still about twelve miles from home, the weather wai 
piercingly cold, and a mixture of snow and sleet was driving "in our faces. We had 
ridden for some time in silence, for the keen biting of the air madfe us afraid to speak. 
The wind whistled by us, and I fancied that I could distinguish the sound of a human cry 
blended with it. I might be mistaken — I listened, and again I seemed to hear it. I 
now spoke to my fellow-traveller, and asked him if he had not heard the same sound } 
he answered me that he had, and requested me to quicken my speed, for the way was 
well known to be frequented by robbers, and we were totally unarmed. The night was 
so dark that it would have been impossible to discern an object, however near us. Our 
horses were proceeding at a round gallop, when the same cry ai^ain saluted our ears, 
and I distinctly heard the word "hold," seemingly proceeding fiom some one at the 
distance of a few hundred yards. We rode on still faster— again the word " hold" was 
heard; — we kept our pace— the hoof of my horse struck against something which lay 
in our path — there was a crashing sound— then came a thrilling cry of agony, followed 
by a gurgling nois?, such as comes fr6m the throat of a dying man ; but we sparred our 
steeds, and dashed along with the velocity of lightning. 

How I reached my home I know not, biit when I did reach it I felt as if all my 
blood had curdled round my heart, aiid cold sweat fell from me thick as rain-drops. 
Well it might, for I felt convinced that I had killed a* human being. I went to sleep, 
but not to rest — ^my dreams were of death and 'bloodshed. I endeavoured to reason 
myself into calmness, yet still that dying shriek rung in my ears— still the riemembrasce 
of the night's adventure struck horror and dismay to my soul. 

Three or four days had passed away, when, on looking over the columns of a 
newspaper, I read — you may imagine with what feelings — the following passage : — 

*• On Tuesday last, Lionel T , Esq., was found murdered, about half a mile 

from his own dwelling, his skull being literally almost dashed to pieces. He had been 
at the house of a friend until a late hour, and was returning home. The perpetrators 
of this horrid deed have not yet been discovered, but the most vigilant search is being 
made, and it is hoped that they will speedily be brought to justice." 

The paper fell from my hands. Good God ! I was the murderer of my friend — 
the companion of my youthful days — the man whom I best loved, and whose life was 
dear to me as my own. 

R. R. R. 
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June 29, 1840, a. splendid Skeleton Lever Watch and Silver Medal to t». P. G. M. 
George Walker, of the Shakspeare Lodge, by the Byron Lodge, Durham District. — 
August 11, 1840, a Silver Medal each to P. G. Thomas Wake and P. G. George Smith, 
by the Harmonic Lodge, Scruton, Brompton District. — October, 1840, a handsome 
Silver Medal to P. G* Williapa Syeaine, of ..thp B-ose of Durham' Lodge^ Bishop Wear- 
mouth District, by the Rose of Sherburn Lodge, Durham District.-r-October 24, 1840, 
a splendid Silver Medal to Prov. .G. M. SainUel BrOWn, by the Friendly Lodge, Wray. 
— September 13, 1840, a splendid Silver Medal to P. P. G. M* Robert Curry, of the 
Prince of Wales Lodge, by the North. Star Lodge, Mossley District. — 'December 25, 
1840, a splendid Silver Medal and Patent Lever Watch to P. P. G. M. Robert Hall, of 
the Shakspeare Lodge, Durham District. — December 28, 1840, a Silver Medal to P. G. 
Allen, of the Prince of Peace Lodge, Nottingham. — December 29, 1840, a Silver Medal 
to P. G. Gill, by the Social Design Lodge, Nottingham.^ January 26, 1841, a valuable 
Silver Medal to P. G. Stephen Hewson, by the Travellers' Rest Lodge, Vanxhall, 
London.— January 27, 1841, a Silver Medal to P. Prov. 6. M. John Hutchinson, by 
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the Eden Lodge, Garlitle DUtrict.— January 29, a Silver Medal to P. G. Bdward 
Hanmng, by the Thistle Lodge, Dumfries, Carlisle District.— Pebmary 13, 1841, a 
lumdsome Silver Medal to P. 6. Gregson, of the Rose of Cozhoe I^dge, Durham 
District.— March 4, 1841, a Silver Snuff Box to P. G. William Wilson, by the Tictoria 
Lodge.— March 8, 1841, a Patent Lever Watch and Guard to P. G- James Thomson, 
by the Earl of Oxford Lodge, Manchester.— -March 12, 1841, a splendid Silver Medal 
to P. 6. Henry A. Peele, of the Victoria Lodge, Durham District— March 20, 1841, 
a Sflver Medal to P. P. G. M. Thomas Fskoner, by the Travellers' Rest Lodge, Derby. 
—March 22, 1841, a Silver Medal to P. G. Gecnrge Smith, of the Loyal King's Lodge, 
Wirksworth, by the Loyal Fanners' Glory Loc^, Ashbourne District— A handsome 
Silver Medal to P. G. Thomas Gladhill : a handsome Silver Medal to Prov. C. S. Wm. 
Foster : a handsome Silver Medal to P. G. John Unsworth : a handiome Silver Medid 
to P. G. Henry Earlam ; all on April 3rd, 1841, and of the Queen Victoria Lodge, 
Didabury District— April 12, 1841, a Silver Snuff Box to P. P. O. M. John Crinson, 
by the True Briton Lodge.— April 12, 1841, a Silver Patent Lever Watch, to P.G.M. 
W. Richardson, by the Fidelity Lodge.— April 12, 1841, a handsome Patent Lever 
Watch, to P. G.Shepherd, by the William the Fourth Lodge, Midway.— April 19, 1841, 
a handsome Patent Lever Silver Watch to P. 6. Thomas Blake, by the Rock of Hope 
Lodge, Manchester Diatrict. — April 27, 1841, a handsome Silver Medal and Chain to 
P. Prov. G. M. Robert Sutherby, by the Market Weighton District— May 22, 1841, 
a valuable Silver Medid to P. G. Thomas Theophilus Atkinson, of the Rose of Sherbum 
Lodge, Durham Diatrict. — Also at the same time and place, an Emblem in a handsome 
Frame, &c., to brother Thomas Wallace. — May 31, 1841, a handsome Silver Snuff Box, 
value ^4. 48. Od. to P. G. John Hetherington, by the Nelson Lodge, KendaL— -May 
31, 1841, a Silver Snuff Box to P.G. Solomon Errington, by the Marquis of Londondery 
Lodge.— May 1841, a handsome Silver Snuff Box to P. P. G. M. George Walker, of 
the Shakspeare Lodge, Durham Diatrict, by the Chester-le-Street District.-*June 7, 
1841, a Skeleton Lever Gold Watch and Silver Snuff Box to P. G. John Beckton, Junr., 
by the Humphrey Chetham Lodge, Manchester. — July 2, 1841, a Silver Medal to P. G. 
T. 6. Haymer, by the England's Pride Lodge, Birmingham. — July 5, 1841, a Patent 
Lever Silver Watch, value £9. 9. to P. G. William Edwards, by the Briton's Pride 
Lodge, Birmingham. — June 23, 1841, a Patent Lever |Watch and Gold Guard to P. G. 
John Bolton Rogerson, by the Countess of Wilton Lodge, Manchester District. — 
Also at the same time and place a Patent Lever Watch to P. 6. James Pennington, 
on which was inscribed the following lines : — 

" Oh, let this gift the record be 
Of warmest friendship felt for thee; 
And may the giveis, tfaouch apart. 
For ever dwell within thy heart" 

A handsome Silver Cup, with suitable inscription and the Arms of the Order engraven 
thereon, to P. P. G. M. Charles Femeley, of the True Briton Lodge, Belvoir Castle 
District. 



April 8, 1841, at Scarborough, N. G. surgeon, of the Stanhope Agricultural 
Walshaw, of the Loyal Rutland Lodge, Lodge, to Jane, eldest daughter of Joshua 
Scarborough, to Miss Emma Blanchard, Henderson, Esq., of Royerly Hall. — Feb. 
of Park Lane, Leeds. — April 15, P. War- 1, 1841, brother Thomas Wigley, of the 
den Otterbum, of the same Lodge, to Miss Stranger's Refuge Lodge, Belper, to Miss 
Mary Skelton. — June 24, at the Independ- Catherine Cooper, of the former place.— 
ent Chapel, Brampton, Cumberland, P. G. March 25, 1841, at Duffield, by the Rev. 
John Halliburton, currier, to Miss Jane William Barber, M.A., Sec- James Bottom, 
Rennie, daughter of Mr. Reiinie, saddler. of the same Lodge, to Miss Ellen Radford, 
— March 20, 1841, brother Robert Dick- second daughter of Mr. Jesse Radford, 
enaon, of the Allendale Miners Lodge, to Registrar of Births, &c. for the Belper 
Elizabeth, daughter of host Matthew Mar- District.— June 5, at St. David's, Liver- 
tin. — March 24, brother James Walker, pool, by the Rev. R. Davis, brother Thos« 
Vol, 6— No. 8—3 H. 
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DnUiiint, of Cad Rido|, Brynygwiiia, 
An gtoic y, mea^Mr off tike Mooa liodge, to 
Catfanriae, teoond danghter of ^iQiaok 
Owoiit Eaq.y CbavA Straot, Llang^fiii, 
Angienj.— JwM 21, 1841. V. G. Bobert 
Jonea, of tlie Losing Biotlien Lodge, 
Brierier HiU, Dodtey Diatrlct, to Misa 
Maiia Cowfaera.^Mi7 1« 1B41, at Hex- 
haaii brotber Gooige Foater» of tiie Agri- 
coltariat'a Fiiond Lodge, to Ifiaa Hall, 
of Lee.— May 13, 1841, at tbe aaaae place, 
v. 6. TVmiaa Tuner, of the aaaae Lodge, 
to Ifiaa Conhoii, of Heaalrani HalL— llay 
30, 1841, aft tlM Fviah Chiucli of St. 
Gilaa, ^VHtluwt Crippkgate, in the city of 
London, by tbe Ber. Mr. Lynaan, A.M., 
P. y. Jobn HaatUga, of tbe Dnke of 
Svaaex Lodge, to Miaa Rottoa.— May 13, 
1841, at Orore Cbapd, Gomeraal, brother 
Jobn Akeroyd, of the Friendly Drop 
Lodge, to MUa Sarah Barber, foortb 
dangbtarof Bfr.BfarkBarber, itone maaon, 
both of Heckmondwike.->May 28, 1841, 
brother Da^id Bury, of the United Brothera 
LoMlge, Bamaid Caatle, to Miaa Walker. 
April 3, 1841, brother John Watera, of 
the aame Lodge, to Miaa Elizabeth Stock- 
bom.— June 29, 1841, brother Thomaa 
Calvert, of the lily Jock Lodge, Arkin- 
dale, to Miaa Ann Slack.— July 1, 1841, 



brother Ralph Slaek, of tiie aame Lodge^ 

to Miaa Mary Woodhatt.— May 2, 1840; 

brother John littleHur, ot the St. Thomai 

Lodge, Biahop Aoddand Diatrict, to Miia 

Eliaabeth Dobenaon.— May 2, 1840, bro. 

Jonathan Parkin, of the aame Lodg;e, to 

Miaa Dorothy £mbleton.—]day 26, 1840, 

brother Geoige Kell, of the aame Lodge, 

to MiaaMary Stephenaon.— Jnly 20, 1840, 

brother Simpaon Healop, of the aame 

Lodge, to Itfiaa Mary Balmer. — ^May 20, 

1841, Secretaiy Charlea Gieenwell, of the 

eame Lodge, to Miaa Jane KelL — Jane 

5, 1841, brother Frederick Blacket, of 

the aame Lodge, to Miaa Wataon. — Siame 

day, brother William Wataon, of the aame 

Lodge, to Mias Holmea.— Not. 8, 1840, 

brotJher John France, to Miaa Ann T<aycoA: 

April 11, 1841, brother John SehofieU, to 

Miaa Phillia Dyaon.— May3, 1841, P.S. 

Cyma Fellrto Miaa Sarah France; all the 

bridg^grooma of the Redemptioii Lodge, 

Maraden. — July 10, 1841, brother Thot. 

Errington, of the Greenwell Lodge, to Jue, 

daughter of brother Thomaa Dawaon, o^tbe 

■ame Lodge — Alao, broker Milea Hardy, 

to Mary, youngeat daughter of W. Wikh- 

man, of Kyo ; alio, brother J. Tanibii&, 

to Ann, youngeat daughter of Ann Caol- 

trip, of Annfield Plain. 



JStBt^n* 



Not. 3, 1840, at York, Inrother Robert 
Lambert, of the Lord Hatherton Lodge, 
Stafford.— Feb. 1, 1841, brother William 
Blakemore, aged 54, of the King'a Head 
Inn, Stafford, honorary member of the 
Lord Hetherton Lodge.— April 1, 1840, 
Alice, the wife of brother George Tid, 
aged 33.— April 6, P. P. D. 6. M. Wm. 
Allen, aged 36.— Not. 17, 1840, brother 
John Chappd, of the Loyal Friendahip 
Lodge, HolmfirthDiatrict: Jan. 22, 1841, 
brother John MeUor, of the aame Lodge. 
—Jan. 21, 1841, aged 27, brother William 
Hanning, of the Shakapeare Lodge, Strat- 
ibrd-on-ATon. — Dec. 22, 1840, Grace, the 
wife of V. G. Jamea Mc Gowan, of the 
City of Carli«le Lodge.— Jan. 27, 1841, 
aged 34, P. ProT. G. M. John Clark, of 
the Eboracum Lodge, Keighley Diatrict. 
May 31, 1841, P. ProT. G. M. John 
Taylor, aged 40 yeara, of the Briton'a 
Pride Lodge, Birmingham, and late C. S. 
of that District. He was followed to the 
graTe by nearly 300 membera of the Order. 

IMarriageMt Sfc, too late for this iVitoi^tfr, will be ituerted m tJke »««/.] 

Manchester: P. G. M. MARK WARDLE anil SON, Printers, 17, Fennel Street. 



-^uly 18, 1841, the wife of brother S. 
Jerkina, of the Qnean Victoria Lodge, 
Pater.— Brother Williaun Tatfe, of the Nd- 
aon Lodge, Kendal — ^May27, 1841, Mary, 
wife of P. 6. George Hibbort, of t)M 
Fonntain of Friendddp Lodge, Bdper.^- 
March 19, 1841, Sec. William Robinaon, 
of the St. Thomaa Lodge, Biahop Auckland 
Diatrict, aged 38 yeara.— May 31, 1841, 
brother Jolm Walker, of the aame Lodge, 
ajged 45. June 19, 1841, Mary, wife of 
brother Jonathan Wilaon, of the aame 
Lodge, aged 45. Feb. 21, 1841, brother 
Rob^ Hunter, of the United Brothera' 
Lo<i^,.Baniard Caatie : March 14, 1841, 
brotiber^jamea Raine, of the aame liodge: 
June 24, 1841, the wife of P. G. Qzley, 
of the ^ame Lodge. June 27, 1841, bro. 
;Tbonu|B. Wataon, boat of the St. John'a 
.Mineaa Lodge, Chapel Diatriet. — ^Ang. 6, 
.1841, broti^ Edward Johnaon, of the 
Greenwe)! Lodge, Dui^am Diatrict.— 
July 28, brother Thomaa Sutton, of the 
. Wdliagton Lodge, Aahbome 
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